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Stamford-  I 


I  am  tempted  to  head  this  paper  “  Stam¬ 
ford  without  Burghley.”  As  in  the  case  of  most 
cathedral  cities,  where  visitors  see  the  church  and 
its  immediate  surroundings,  but  neglect  the  city  ; 
so  at  Stamford  the  great  house  absorbs  the  atten¬ 
tion,  not  only  of  the  tourist,  intent  on  “doing” 
the  place,  but  even  of  the  student,  who  finds  out 
when  too  late  that  the  little  town — very  little 
larger  than  Abingdon — is  full  of  objects  of  the 
highest  value,  architecturally  speaking,  and  that 
while  an  afternoon  may  very  well  be  given  to  the 
Lord  Treasurer’s  Elizabethan  palace,  a  week  may 
be  spent  profitably  on  the  Gothic  and  Palladian, 
Norman  and  Romanesque  features  of  Stamford 
itself.  As  one  of  the  five  towns  of  the  Dane-law, 
it  has  a  history  as  old  and  as  interesting  as  that 
of  any  place  of  the  kind  in  England.  Looking 
southward,  over  the  great  midland  forest,  it  is 
picturesquely  situated  across  the  Roman  road 
from  London  to  Lincoln  ;  and  from  the  first  days 
of  its  existence  has  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
abundant  trade,  of  easy  water  carriage,  of  excel¬ 
lent  building  stone,  and  of  settled  local  govern¬ 
ment  as  one  of  the  boroughs  by  prescription 
whose  early  annals  are  lost  in  the-  unists  of  anti¬ 
quity. 

It  is  just  ten  years  since  I  first  visited  Stam¬ 
ford.  I  had  gone  to  Peterborough  on  account  of 
the  alarm  sounded  in  antiquarian  circles  as  to  the 
front  of  the  Cathedral.  The  Dean  and  Chapter, 
whom,  in  every  such  case,  we  have  learned  to 
look  upon  as  the  natural  enemies  of  the  churches 
in  their  care,  were  anxious  to  pull  down  their 
west  front  and  rebuild  it,  and,  according  to  what 
was  so  far  but  rumour,  though  it  proved  to  be 
literally  true,  had  accepted  the  design  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  restorer,  then  unhappily  engaged  on  a  similar 
undertaking  at  Westminster.  Fortunately,  the 
expense  and  other  circumstances  impeded  the 
complete  execution  of  the  enterprise.  There 
was  not  much  to  see  in  the  city.  The  Guild¬ 
hall  pleased  me  better  than  the  Cathedral, 
but  there  is  very  little  of  it.  Orton  Long- 
ville  and  one  or  two  other  manor  houses  are 
good,  and  a  short  drive  in  the  fen  country,  with 
its  bridges  and  churches,  seemed  to  exhaust  the 
scenic  charms  of  Peterborough.  Almost  by  acci¬ 
dent  I  found  out  that  Stamford  was  within  easy 
reach.  No  one  in  the  cathedral  city  had  men¬ 
tioned  it.  As  at  Oxford  no  one  names  Abingdon, 
so  at  Peterborough  no  one  names  Stamford. 
They  send  you  to  Crowland  or  to  March,  while 
now  and  then  you  hear  of  Burghley — of  Stam¬ 


ford  never.  But  Stamford  is  superior  on  every 
account  to  Peterborough.  The  Cathedral  at  the 
best  is  a  heavy,  ungraceful  pile,  whereas  St.  Mary’s 
and  All  Saints’  at  Stamford  rank  in  the  front  row 
among  English  parish  churches.  The  admirer  of 
Norman  can  find  nothing  better  than  the  relics  of 
St.  Leonard’s  unless  it  be  at  Durham,  by  whose 
monks  St.  Leonard's  was  built.  The  town  walls, 
the  “  callises,”  the  Gothic  gateways,  the  “  Queen 
Elizabeth,”  the  “  Queen  Anne,”  the  monuments 
— among  them  the  finest  of  its  date — the  strange 
tales  and  local  legends,  all  these  things  enhance 
the  air  of  ancient  peace  and  prosperity  in  which 
the  town  seems  to  bask — sometimes  almost  to 
sleep. 

At  Abingdon,  before  the  Reformation,  little  was 
made  of  an  unrivalled  situation  and  an  almost 
unrivalled  antiquity.  At  Stamford  there  was  no 
abbot  to  oppress  the  burghers,  the  markets  flou¬ 
rished,  the  merchant  princes  obtained  their  privi¬ 
leges  directly  from  needy  kings,  benefactors  vied 
with  each  other  in  wealthy  endowments,  and,  just 
as  in  mediaeval  London,  every  great  landowner 
seems  to  have  wished  to  see  his  own  holding  made 
into  a  separate  parish,  even  though  it  involved  the 
building  and  endowment  of  a  church.  Building 
was  easy  and  masonry  good,  but  of  the  fourteen 
churches  formerly  within  the  walls  five  only  re¬ 
main,  and  one  of  them  has  been  rebuilt.  At  the 
present  day,  besides  the  churches  there  are 
numerous  evidences  of  the  old  prosperity.  Stam¬ 
ford,  though  it  is  but  a  small  place  compared  with 
the  modern  manufacturing  cities  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,  bears  few  signs  of  decay,  and  is  still, 
as  a  market  and  as  the  centre  of  large  agricultural 
trade,  a  flourishing  country  town.  From  our 
point  of  view  it  is  of  great  interest,  even  if  we 
consider  it  only  as  a  school  or  museum  of  English 
architectural  art.  In  the  early  and  middle  ages 
it  owed  much  to  its  situation.  That  situation  is 
described  and  summed  up  in  the  name.  Fords 
are  everywhere  older  than  bridges — Oxford  is 
older  than  Cambridge.  There  are  many  stone 
fords  in  England  besides  this  one.  A  very  ancient 
example  near  London  is  commemorated  in  the 
tautological  name  of  Stamford  Bridge  over  a 
creek  at  Kensington.  In  Lincolnshire  Stamford 
denoted  the  place  where  the  great  highway,  the 
Erming  Street,  the  road  through  the  fenlands  of 
Cambridge  and  Huntingdon,  crossed  the  Welland. 
The  Earmings,  in  Dr.  Guest’s  opinion,  were  the 
men  of  the  Earm,  or  Fen  land.  The  Erming 
Street  was  the  Roman  road  from  London  to 
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Stamford. 


A.  Barn  Hill,  showing  All  Saints'  and  St. 

Mary’s. 

B.  Western  Doorway,  St.  Leonard’s  Priory. 

C.  St.  Mary's  and  the  Bridge,  from  St.  Mar¬ 

tin’s. 

D.  Town  Hall,  interior. 

E.  Fire  Station,  “The  Portico,"  built  1807. 

F.  Infirmary  Gate,  White  Friars. 

G.  All  Saints’  Church. 

H.  House,  St.  Peter’s  Street,  dated  1663. 

J.  St.  Martin’s  Street,  “  Bull  and  Swan  "  Inn, 

and  High  School  for  Girls,  built  1877. 

K.  St.  Marys  Rectory,  Norman  masonry. 


L.  Spire  of  St.  Mary’s  Church. 

M.  House,  Barn  Hill,  dated  1740. 

N.  Houses,  St.  Martin's,  probably  by  Ware. 

O.  No.  19,  St.  George’s  Square,  back. 

P.  Entrance  Hall,  19,  St.  George’s  Square. 

Q.  All  Saints’  Place,  house  dated  1683. 

R.  Houses,  St.  George's  Square. 

S.  House,  St.  Martin's  Street. 

T. 

U. 

V.  41,  High  Street. 

W.  3,  St.  Mary's  Place. 


,  s#  v 
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SKETCH  MAP  OF  PART  OF  STAMFORD,  SHOWING  POSITION  OF 
THE  BUILDINGS  ILLUSTRATED. 

Note. — The  letters  under  the  illustrations  correspond  with  those  on  this  map. 


Stamford. 


Lincoln.  There  are  indications,  I  think,  that  the 
ford  was  not  always  on  the  same  spot.  The 
shallowest  place  for  the  crossing  varied,  and  the 
road  with  it.  For  this  reason  we  find  relics  of 
Roman  passages  not  at  what  is  now  Stamford,  but 
a  considerable  distance  higher  up  the  stream  in 
Burghley  Park,  where  no  doubt  the  stone  ford 
was  found  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  was  re¬ 
cognised  as  the  best  way  over.  There  are  at  least 
fifteen  Stamfords  and  Stanfords  in  England,  in¬ 
cluding  the  crossing  of  the  Ouse,  near  York, 
where  Harold  won  his  last  victory  a  month  before 
the  fatal  field  of  Senlac,  near  Hastings. 

The  Welland  eventually  runs  into  the  great 
delta  of  the  Wash.  As  it  rises  a  long  way  to  the 
westward  of  Stamford,  near  Sibbertoft,  in  North¬ 
amptonshire,  it  serves  to  divide  the  county  of  its 
birth  from  Leicestershire  and  Rutland.  Stam¬ 
ford  being  in  a  corner  of  Lincolnshire,  close  to 
the  borders  of  three  counties,  the  crossing,  first 
by  the  ford  and  subsequently  by  the  bridge,  was 
for  centuries  an  important  strategical  point.  The 
great  stratum  of  oolite,  the  best  building  stone 
that  England  contains,  enters  our  island  in  Dorset¬ 
shire,  and  crossing  by  a  somewhat  irregular  line 
diagonally,  reaches  Stamford  through  Barnack, 
which — “  the  oak  tree  by  the  barn  ” — is  the 
next  parish  to  the  east  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Welland.  Wherever  we  meet  with  this  famous 
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building  material  we  find  interesting  churches  and 
dwelling-houses,  whether  it  is  in  Dorset,  Somer¬ 
set,  North  Wilts — anywhere,  in  fact,  along  three 
hundred  miles — through  Oxfordshire  and  North¬ 
amptonshire  into  Lincolnshire  at  Stamford.  A 
list  of  the  architectural  features  which  adorn  the 
line  of  this  stratum  would  include  some  of  the 
best  buildings  in  England — mediaeval  or  modern. 
In  writing  about  Abingdon  and  its  famous  Market 
House,  I  had  occasion  to  mention  its  probable 
designer,  Kempster.  He,  no  doubt,  owed  the 
skill  which  commended  him  to  Wren  at  St.  Paul’s 
and  to  the  Corporation  of  Abingdon,  to  the  existence 
at  Burford,  where  he  lived  and  died,  of  the  oolite 
quarry  of  St.  Kitts.  To  the  very  similar  quarries 
at  Barnack  and  Ketton  and  other  places  at  this 
north-eastern  corner  of  Northamptonshire,  we 
owe  the  Cathedral  and  the  Town  Hall  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  as  well  as  the  famous  spires  and  towers 
and  the  beautiful  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  houses  of  Stamford.  The  art  which 
produced  the  well-known  abbeys  of  Crowland, 
Thorney,  and  Ramsey;  the  manor-houses  of 
Burghley,  Kirby,  Deene,  Uffington,  Tolethorpe, 
and  Tinwell,  to  mention  only  a  few;  besides  the 
noble  churches  of  Ketton,  Barnack  itself,  Caster- 
ton,  Tinwell,  Tickencote,  Ryhall,  Uffington,  and 
a  dozen  more — in  short,  some  of  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  all  ages  of  English  architecture — is 


(c)  ST.  MARTIN’S  STREET  AND  THE  BRIDGE,  WITH  ST.  MARY’S  SPIRE  IN  DISTANCE. 
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Stamford. 


(a)  BARN  HIM,  SHOWING  ALI.  SAINTS’  AND  ST.  MARY’S  CHURCHES.  (B)  DETAIL,  ST.  LEONARD'S  PRIORY. 
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Stamford. 


illustrated  at  Stamford  by  an  unbroken  series  of 
examples,  including  military,  domestic,  and  re¬ 
ligious  buildings,  ranging  from  fragments  of  Saxon 
masonry  to  at  least  a  couple  of  designs  in  so-called 
Grecian. 

Purposely  omitting  Burghley,  though  it  is  “  By 
Stamford  Town,”  as  the  poet  tells  us,  we  may 
devote  our  attention  to  what  we  find  within  the 
old  town,  and  endeavour  to  enumerate  some  of 
the  more  interesting  features  of  the  place. 

The  alterations  mentioned  above  in  the  position 
of  the  ford  have  caused  some  confusion  as  to  the 
course  of  the  Erming  Street.  At  the  time  of 
the  Roman  occupation  the  main  road  crossed  the 
Welland,  as  I  have  observed,  higher  up  the 
stream,  and  it  is  therefore  scarcely  correct  to 
speak  of  Stamford  as  on  the  Erming  Street.  The 
building  of  the  bridge  fixed  the  place  of  passage 
for  the  road,  by  whatever  name  we  call  it, 
between  London  and  Lincoln.  If  the  crossing 
on  its  stepping-stones,  as  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  the  name,  had  been  determined  by  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  it  now  assumed 
a  permanent  and  invariable  course.  Emerging 
from  the  wild  lands  of  Rockingham  Forest  and 
approaching  the  stream,  the  road  and  the  ford 
became  of  importance  during  the  military  opera¬ 
tions  in  which  Alfred,  his  son  Edward  the  Elder, 


and  his  strong-minded  daughter  Ethelfled,  “  the 
Lady  of  the  Mercians,”  were  engaged  against  the 
Danes.  In  918  King  Edward  had  secured  North¬ 
amptonshire  as  far  as  the  Welland,  and  towards 
midsummer  he  carried  his  operations  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  corner  of  that  county  facing  Stamford. 
This  is  the  first  mention  we  have  of  the  place  in 
the  Chronicle.  He  “  commanded  the  burgh  to 
be  wrought  on  the  south  side  of  the  river ;  and 
all  the  people  who  belonged  to  the  northern  burgh 
submitted  to  him  and  sought  him  for  their  lord.” 
That  event  is  placed  under  922  in  the  Chronicle, 
and  it  probably  took  some  time  to  complete  the 
fortification  of  the  suburb  opposite  the  town,  a 
fortification  which  would  have  little  meaning  un¬ 
less  it  included  the  making  of  a  bridge,  perhaps 
only  one  of  timber,  for  wood  from  the  forest  must 
at  that  time  have  been  as  abundant  as  the  good 
building  stone  already  in  use  in  the  church  towers 
of  the  neighbouring  parishes. 

The  great  Edgar  is  said  to  have  given  this 
southern  “burgh  ”  to  the  Abbot  of  Peterborough, 
as  we  shall  see,  but  the  brief  passage  in  the 
Chronicle  shows  us  that  the  northern  “  burgh  ” 
was  already  fortified  and  that  its  inhabitants  en¬ 
joyed  a  certain  independence  and  were,  with  their 
town,  of  sufficient  importance  by  the  first  quarter 
of  the  tenth  century  to  make  their  adhesion  to 


(d)  interior  of  the  town  hall. 


Photo  :  Mrs.  Nichols. 
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Stamford. 


(f)  the  infirmary  gate. 


0)  “THE  BULL  AND  SWAN”  IN  ST.  MARTIN’S;  AND  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Photos:  Mrs  Nichols. 
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the  West  Saxon  King  an  event  worthy  of  special 
record. 

The  town,  instead  of  being  situated  along  the 
line  of  the  old  road,  is  at  right  angles  to  it. 
Rising  from  the  stone  ford  the  road  ascended  a 
hill  from  the  water’s  edge.  Near  the  ford  to 
westward  was  the  castle,  and  the  original  walls 
passed  north  from  the  castle  and  along  the  ridge 
of  the  hill  to  the  eastward,  whence  they  de¬ 
scended  again  to  the  river,  and,  turning  west¬ 
ward,  ended  where  they  had  commenced  at 
the  castle.  The  space  thus  enclosed  forms  an 
oval,  being  about  twice  as  wide  from  St.  Peter’s 
Gate  to  St.  Paul’s,  as  from  St.  Mary’s  or  the 
castle  to  the  Scot  Gate,  through  which  the 
Erming  Street  continued  its  course  to  Lincoln. 
Red  Lion  Square,  a  very  irregular  space,  stands 
at  the  crossing  of  the  old  road  with  the  High 
Street.  To  the  north  of  High  Street,  on  the 
ridge,  was  the  Market  Place,  but  as  in  London, 
Aylesbury,  and  many  other  towns,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  original  selds  and  booths  of  the 
market  became  permanent,  and  were  connected 
by  alleys  and  lanes.  In  London  we  have  such 
names  as  Old  Change,  Friday  Street,  Cord- 
wainers’  Street,  and  Hosier  Lane.  In  Aylesbury  we 
still  see  Silver  Street,  Bakers’  Lane  and  Cobblers’ 
Row,  and  at  Abingdon,  Lombard  Street,  all  de¬ 
noting  the  settlements  made  by  the  denizens  of 
the  market  or  cheap.  At  Stamford  there  are 
similar  indications,  and  we  see  Silver  Lane,  Iron¬ 
monger  Street,  Monday  Market,  and  Butchers’ 
Row.  In  London  the  original  roadway  ran  along 
the  north  side  of  the  cheap,  and  is  still  called  or 
described  as  the  Cheapside.  At  Stamford  the 
High  Street  defined  the  southern  side  of  the 
cheap,  and  was  continued  westward  by  the  Sheep 
Market  to  St.  Peter’s  Gate  on  the  road  to 
Leicester.  Eastward,  past  St.  Paul’s  Church,  it 
made  its  exit  on  the  road  to  Bourne  by  St.  Paul’s 
Gate.  The  Erming  Street  took  a  course,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  directly  across  the  line  of  the 
High  Street,  but,  coming  from  London  and  the 
south,  as  it  approached  the  river  and  the  ford  or 
bridge  over  it,  with  the  walls  and  gates  frowning 
on  the  opposite  hill,  it  passed  through  a  suburb, 
as  the  road  to  London  Bridge  passed  through 
Southwark.  The  suburb,  St.  Martin’s,  is  in 
Northamptonshire  and  belonged  to  the  Abbot  of 
Peterborough,  who  held  it  as  a  baronage  direct 
from  the  King.  It  is  still  sometimes  described  as 
Stamford  Baron,  a  name  it  acquired  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  The  Alderman  of  Stamford,  and 
later  the  Mayor,  was  intensely  jealous  of  the 
Abbot,  and  the  grant  of  a  mint,  not  to  Stam¬ 
ford,  but  to  the  Abbot  at  St.  Martin’s,  increased 
the  feeling.  Coins  of  King  Edgar  struck  at  Stam¬ 
ford  are  rare,  but  many  good  collections  have  the 
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mint  marks  of  Hild,  Godwin,  Elfric,  and  other 
early  moneyers  who  worked  in  “  Stamford  beyond 
the  river”  under  his  successors.  Some  writers 
ascribe  the  grant  of  the  mint  to  a  Mercian  king, 
Wolfhere,  in  the  seventh  century,  but  the  charter 
of  that  king  which  the  monks  of  Peterborough 
included  in  their  cartulary  is  printed  by  Kemble, 
with  variations,  and  is  evidently  a  mediaeval  fabri¬ 
cation  full  of  anachronisms.  ..Moreover,  it  says 
nothing  about  a  mint. 

The  burghers  were  liberal  to  the  secular  clergy. 
They  built  churches,  endowed  schools,  founded 
almshouses,  and  showed  their  liberality  in  another 
way  as  to  which  authorities  are  somewhat  di¬ 
vided.  Though  they  kept  the  monks  outside 
their  walls,  they  seem,  like  the  Londoners,  to 
have  expected  great  things  from  the  advent  of 
the  friars.  Though  the  Benedictine  monks  of 
St.  Leonard’s  Priory,  like  those  of  Peterborough 
across  the  Welland,  had  been  their  near  neigh¬ 
bours  time  out  of  mind,  and  though  a  Benedictine 
nunnery  was  in  a  field  where  is  now  the  Midland 
railway  station,  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  they 
obtained  no  footing  in  the  town  itself.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  friars.  They  arrived  in  the 
thirteenth  century  full  of  new  ideas  and  a  new 
zeal.  Their  poverty,  benevolence,  preaching,  and 
teaching,  with  ngglect  of  the  theological  learning 
such  as  it  was  of  the  monks,  made  them  wel¬ 
come  everywhere.  As  in  London,  so  at  Stamford, 
they  lived  in  mere  hovels,  content  to  beg  their 
bread,  but  visiting  the  sick,  instructing  youth, 
and  eveiy where  raising  a  lofty  standard  cf  life. 
By  such  means  they  favourably  impressed  the 
busy  townsmen,  who  learned  from  them  many 
things  till  then  neglected,  but  which,  once  intro¬ 
duced,  increased  trade  and  improved  manufacture. 
The  friars  were  the  leaders  in  the  arts  and  the 
sciences.  They  understood  music  and  painting. 
Mathematics  and  chemistry,  of  an  infantine 
character  indeed,  but  far  beyond  what  the  monks 
knew,  were  useful  to  men  whose  lives  were  a  con¬ 
stant  struggle  with  the  elements  and  to  whom 
anyone  who  could  drain  a  fen  or  measure  a  field 
or  weigh  a  woolpack  was  a  benefactor.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  Greek  letters  as  what  we  oddly  call 
Arabic  numerals  rapidly  led  to  decimal  arith¬ 
metic.  The  friars  often  understood  medicine, 
which  having  formerly  been  cultivated  by  the 
monks,  had  long  become  mere  quackery  and 
pedantry.  Nevertheless,  the  time  came  with  the 
friars  as  it  had  done  with  the  monks,  and  the  high 
principles  of  the  founders  were  forgotten.  The 
chemistry  became  alchemy,  the  astronomy  astro¬ 
logy,  and  the  profession  of  individual  poverty  did 
not  prevent  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  the 
orders  and  the  erection  of  costly  buildings.  But  at 
Stamford  the  period  of  decline  did  not  set  in  at 
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once,  and  the  movement  at  which  I  have  hinted 
above  has  left  interesting  but  somewhat  puzzling 
reminiscences,  as  to  which  it  will  be  best  merely 
to  state  a  few  ascertained  facts.  An  attempt, 
successful  at  first,  to  turn  the  knowledge  of  the 
friars  to  permanent  and  practical  account  led  to 
the  founding  of  colleges  in  the  town,  where  the 
friars  from  without  the  walls  were  to  teach.  An 
effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to  imitate  and 
even  rival  Oxford,  an  attempt  which  ultimately 
failed,  but  not  until  Stamford  had  become  con¬ 
nected  with  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  the 
England  of  that  day.  Roger  Bacon  appears 
among  the  Grey  Friars  of  London  and  of  Oxford, 
but  nowhere  are  the  traces  of  his  presence  more 
distinct  than  at  Stamford.  The  Brazen  Head,  of 
which  such  wonderful  stories  were  told,  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  exist  here,  and  Mr.  Burton,  in  his  de¬ 
lightful  “  Guide  to  Stamford,”  tells  us  that  when, 
in  1890,  Brasenose  College  at  Oxford  bought  the 
site  of  Brasenose  Hall  at  Stamford,  there  was 
attached  to  the  freehold  a  brass  knocker  which 
had  been  associated  with  the  gate  from  time 
immemorial.  The  gate,  or  to  speak  more  exactly, 
the  stones  of  which  the  arch  had  consisted,  may 
be  seen  in  St.  Paul’s  Street,  having  been  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  on  a  different  site  in  1688  some¬ 
what  clumsily.  The  arch  would  appear  to  date 
from  before  1300,  and  the  knocker,  of  which 
Mr.  Burton  gives  a  woodcut,  may  well  be  of  the 
same  age.  Unfortunately,  it  represents  a  lion’s 
face  rather  than  a  man’s,  and  the  nose  is  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence.  “  There  is  a  legend,” 
we  read,  “that  Friar  Roger  set  his  servant  to 
watch  when  the  brazen  head  spoke.  .  .  had 

the  man  snatched  the  ring  from  its  mouth  while 
it  was  talking  Stamford  would  instantly  have 
been  walled  with  brass  ” — a  tale  which,  according 
to  some  authorities,  alludes  to  the  protection  of 
the  town  from  inundation  and  to  the  drainage  of 
the  neighbouring  fen  land. 

1  he  various  friaries  comprised  the  houses  of 
the  above-mentioned  Grey  briars  at  St.  Paul’s 
Gate;  of  the  Black  briars  or  Dominicans  founded 
in  1220  near  St.  George’s  Gate;  of  the  White 
briars  or  Carmelites,  about  1200,  beyond  the 
Grey  briars;  and  of  the  Austin  Friars  founded  in 
1380.  The  colleges  were  connected  with  the 
orders,  but  were  within  the  walls ;  one  called 
Blackball,  being  the  teaching  place  of  the  Domini¬ 
cans,  was  near  All  Saints’  Church,  and  close  to 
it  were  Peterborough  Hall  and  Sempringham 
Hall.  I  he  hall  called  Brasenose,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  was  near  the  house  of  the  Grey  Friars, 
but  within  the  walls.  As  the  buildings  of  all 
these  schools  have  disappeared,  except  the  Brase¬ 
nose  and  another  Gateway,  we  need  not  dwell  on 
this  curious  episode  of  Stamford  history  further 


than  to  quote  from  Parker’s  account  of  Brasenose 
College  at  Oxford  (founded  in  1509)  in  what  he 
says  of  the  name  of  Brasenose.  It  is  supposed 
“  with  the  greater  probability  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  a  Brasinium  or  brew-house  attached 
to  the  hall  built  by  Alfred ;  more  vulgarly,  from 
some  students  removed  to  it  from  the  temporary 
University  of  Stamford,  where  the  iron  ring  of 
the  knocker  was  fixed  in  a  nose  of  brass.” 

On  the  north  side  of  St.  Peter’s  Street  we  still 
see  an  archway  and  some  other  remains  of  Sem¬ 
pringham  Hall,  which  was  connected  with  the 
Gilbertine  order  of  monks — the  only  order,  it  is 
said,  which  originated  in  England.  Another 
monastic  institution  was  Vaudey  or  Val  Dieu 
Hall,  which  probably  stood  in  St.  Mary’s  Street. 

I  mention  all  these  places  because  they  partly 
account  for  the  Norman  and  Gothic  archways 
which  abound  in  the  streets,  in  many  cases  pre¬ 
served  by  having  been  built  into  modern  fronts 
and  being  still  in  use,  while  vaulted  crypts  have 
been  reported  to  remain  under  shops  and  houses 
in  various  parts  of  the  town. 

The  efforts  of  the  burghers  at  fostering  educa¬ 
tion  did  not  cease  when  the  little  university  was 
finally  suppressed.  A  secession  from  Oxford  in 
1333  seems  to  have  directed  attention  to  the 
Stamford  institutions.  The  Durham  monks  in 
the  priory  of  St.  Leonard  offered  hospitality  to 
some  of  the  Oxford  students.  Some  students  of 
Cambridge  also  appeared  at  Stamford,  and  the 
two  universities  took  measures  to  counteract  the 
growth  of  a  formidable  rival.  Edward  III.  was 
moved  by  petitions  and  remonstrances  to  inter¬ 
fere,  and,  about  the  end  of  133 7,  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  secession  were  sent  back  to  Oxford, 
where  they  were  punished,  and  where,  too,  the 
name  of  Stamford  was  specially  included  in  an 
oath  imposed  on  candidates  for  degrees,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  till  the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud,  if 
not  longer.  Students  had  to  swear  that  they 
would  not  attend  lectures  or  read  at  Stamford 
“  tanquam  in  Universitate,”  which  at  least  shows 
that  even  after  King  Edward’s  reign,  and  pro¬ 
bably  down  to  the  time  of  the  Dissolution,  the  halls 
remained  open  and  were  resorted  to  occasionally. 

Before  the  Reformation,  however,  schools  had 
been  endowed  and  opened.  In  1530  William 
Radcliffe  founded  the  Grammar  School.  A  great 
many  eminent  men  have  been  “  Old  Stam- 
fordians,”  and  one  of  them,  Robert  Johnson,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  founded  Upping¬ 
ham  School.  Peck,  the  author  of  “  Desiderata 
Curiosa,”  among  other  learned  works,  received 
the  rudiments  here,  as  did  Cyril  Jackson,  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  and  his  brother,  William,  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  and  several  men  of  contemporary  emi¬ 
nence.  The  endowments  of  Browne’s  Hospital 
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have  been  utilised  in  this  direction,  and  among 
the  more  satisfactory  of  the  modern  buildings  is  a 
high  school  for  girls,  designed  by  the  late  Edward 
Browning,  a  local  architect.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  modern  representative  of  Radcliffe's  founda¬ 
tion  is  in  a  building  in  a  so-called  Early  English 
style,  which,  unfortunately,  spoils  every  view  of 
St.  Paul’s  Street,  including  the  pleasing  Perpen¬ 
dicular  fragments  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  which  have 
been  worked  into  it. 

The  churches  of  the  friars  have  disappeared  more 
completely  than  even  their  houses  and  their  schools. 
One,  at  least,  we  could  wish  had  been  saved.  At 
King’s  Langley,  when  the  friars’  church  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  principal  tomb  which  it  contained  was 
removed  to  the  parish  church.  The  monument  of 
Edmund  of  Langley  may  still  be  studied  and  ad¬ 
mired  for  its  exquisitely  carved  heraldry.  But  at 
Stamford,  the  fine  tomb  which  Richard  II.  raised 
to  his  mother’s  memory  was  destroyed  with  the 
Grey  Friars’  Church.  As  we  pass  from  the  site  of 
St.  Paul’s  Gate  on  the  way  to  St.  Leonard’s 
Priory,  we  may  observe  on  the  right  a  carved 
stone  or  two  built  into  a  wall.  This  is  all  that, 
remains  of  “a  very  spacious”  church.  In  the 
Holland  Chapel — “  in  my  chapel  at  Stamford,” 
as  she  says  in  her  will — the  widow  of  the  Black 
Prince  was  buried,  a  sumptuous  chantry  being 
made  over  her  tomb  by  the  King’s  order.  We 
may  imagine  the  display  of  heraldry  when  we  look 
at  the  frieze  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  when  we 
read  that  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent  bequeathed  “to 
my  dear  son,  the  King,  my  new  bed  of  red  velvet, 
embroidered  with  ostrich  feathers  of  silver,  and 
heads  of  leopards  of  gold,  with  boughs  and  leaves 
issuing  out  of  their  mouths.”  Of  the  other  friaries 
no  more  is  to  be  seen  than  of  this  one,  except  the 
gate  of  the  Carmelites,  a  well-proportioned  build¬ 
ing  facing  the  site  of  St.  Paul’s  Gate.  It  belongs 
to  the  early  part  of  the  long  reign  of  Edward  III., 
is  a  good  example  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  and 
in  a  very  unsophisticated  state.  This  friary  had, 
like  its  Franciscan  neighbour,  a  very  fine  church 
with  a  tower  which  resembled  that  of  All  Saints’ 
within  the  town.  Very  near  these  two  was  the 
church  of  a  third  friary,  that  of  the  Dominicans, 
which  has  utterly  disappeared,  though  the  steeple, 
“  a  strong  quadrangular  tower,”  was  still  standing 
after  1600. 

In  every  view  of  Stamford  the  towers  of  the 
three  older  churches  are  a  chief  feature.  Coventry 
and,  of  course,  Oxford  excel  the  Lincolnshire 
town  in  this  respect,  but  for  delicate  proportion 
the  tower  and  spire  of  St.  Mary’s  are  unrivalled. 
Rising  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet  from  the 
summit  of  the  steep  hill  by  which  the  roadway 
from  the  bridge  ascends  to  the  market  place,  it 
stands  where  its  beauty  is  set  off  by  the  situation. 


Close  to  it  on  the  south  side  is  the  rectangular 
outline  of  the  town  hall,  built  in  1777,  which  in 
its  solidity  contrasts  with  the  lightness  of  the 
church.  The  spire  is  later  in  detail  than  the 
tower  on  which  it  stands,  being  decorated  in 
style,  with  crocketted  gables  and  finials  to  the 
windows  and  niches.  The  masonry  as  well  as  the 
general  form  may  encourage  an  idea  that  the 
whole  original  design  was  First  Pointed  and  that 
the  ornaments  with  the  tracery  were  completed 
later.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  result  is  most  satis¬ 
factory.  The  church  tower  and  spire,  at  Ketton, 
in  Rutland,  about  four  miles  off,  closely  resemble 
St.  Mary’s  in  Stamford,  but,  as  becomes  a  town 
church,  St.  Mary’s  is  the  more  solid  and  dignified 
of  the  two.  The  spire  of  Raunds,  of  which  the 
details  as  well  as  the  outline  are  Early  English, 
may  also  be  compared  with  that  of  St.  Mary’s, 
but  the  windows  form  a  very  minor  feature, 
whereas  both  at  St.  Mary’s  and  at  Ketton  they 
are  large  and  have  crocketted  hoods.  The  interior 
is  well  proportioned,  the  dimensions  of  the  nave 
being  40  ft.  by  48  ft.,  and  the  height  45  ft.  The 
two  chancels,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
chancel  and  a  north  chapel,  locally  known  as  the 
Golden  Choir,  measure,  according  to  Drakard, 
34  ft.  by '42  ft.  and  are  36  ft.  in  height.  All  this 
part  of  t*he  church  is  later  than  the  tower,  later 
even  thari  the  spire,  but  there  are  remains  of  an 
older  church  visible  here  and  there,  and  from  the 
very  confined  nature  of  the  site  it  is  evident  that  the 
present  proportions  are  the  same  as  those  of  previous 
buildings.  The  western  doorway  under  the  tower 
has  very  archaic  features,  such  as  are  often  de¬ 
scribed  as  Saxon.  Above  a  primitive  plain  arch  is 
another  of  more  ordinary  Norman  type,  supported 
by  square  piers  with  carved  capitals.  A  third 
arch,  pointed,  of  Early  English  type,  with  dog¬ 
tooth  mouldings,  rises  above  the  two  others.  By 
way  of  setting  off  the  other  incongruities  some 
clever  eighteenth  -  century  churchwarden  has 
finished  the  steps  to  the  door  with  a  low  wall 
and  a  pair  of  stone  balls. 

The  interior  has  suffered  much  more  from  the 
ravages  of  the  “  restorer  ”  than  has  the  exterior. 
The  first  and  worst  outrage  consists  in  the  cruel 
way  the  walls  have  been  flayed — there  is  no 
other  term  possible.  The  result  is  most  distress¬ 
ing.  Even  the  “Golden  Choir”  has  not  been 
spared — where  we  may  be  sure  that  costly 
panelling  and  perhaps  tapestry  originally  hid 
the  masonry  and  plastering.  The  half-finished 
look  of  this  part  of  the  church,  with  its  rough, 
bare,  rubble  masonry  supporting  an  elaborate 
roof,  painted  and  gilt  in  a  complicated  design  of 
trellises,  gold  and  blue,  interlaced  with  carved 
heads,  animals,  leaves,  heraldic  badges  and  stars, 
offers  an  example  of  the  kind  of  incongruity  which 
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is  not  picturesque.  The  chapel  was  added  by 
William  Hickman,  who  was  Alderman  (Mayor)  of 
Stamford  in  1467.  We  may  be  certain  he  lined 
the  walls  suitably  to  support  the  epitaph  in  golden 
letters  which  in  parts  is  still  visible  all  round  at 
the  top.  Of  his  brass  and  that  of  his  wife  only 
the  marks  remain  on  the  floor,  but  there  are  several 
handsome  old  monuments  to  the  Phillips  and 
Browne  families.  This  chapel  and  the  chancel  have 
of  late  years  been  closed  in  by  a  carved  wooden 
screen  to  a  beautiful  design  by  Sedding,  still  incom¬ 
plete  :  and  one  cannot  but  hope  that  before  any 
further  “restorations”  or  additions  are  made  the 
hideous  roughness  of  the  walls  will  be  re-restored. 

In  St.  Mary’s  and  in  the  older  Stamford 
churches  the  roof  shows  signs  of  the  presence 
of  an  original  artist.  Some  time  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  or,  say,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  he  painted  it  with  figures  of  angels 
holding  the  sacramental  emblems.  These  figures, 
whose  date  may  be  told  by  the  costume,  occur 
in  the  chancels  of  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  George’s, 
but  are  most  perfect  and  plainly  visible  in 
St.  John’s.  They  are  painted  on  the  flat  parts 
of  the  roof  between  the  beams,  and  in  some  ex¬ 
amples  hold  shields,  while  in  others  their  arms 
and  hands  seem  to  be  represented  by  wings.  I 
have  seen  no  detailed  account  of  these  curious 
and  interesting  figures,  which  must,  one  may 
think,  have  all  been  painted  about  the  same 
time  and  by  the  same  hand.  In  St.  Mary’s  they 
have  been  “  thoroughly  restored,”  and  have  lost 
much  of  their  interest,  but  in  St.  John’s  there 
is  a  longer  series  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  church,  and  they  have  been  reverently  and 
carefully  cleaned,  but  have  not  been  subjected  to 
any  process  of  revival. 

The  rectory  house  of  St.  Mary’s  stands  a  little 
way  to  the  eastward,  and  is  curious  on  account  of 
the  relics  of  very  ancient  architecture  which  it 
contains. 

The  tower  of  All  Saints’  Church  contrasts  well 
with  St.  Mary’s  and  the  plainer  St.  John’s.  All 
three  come  into  the  same  view  and  show  each 
other  off.  The  spire  of  All  Saints’  is  lower  by  more 
than  ten  feet  than  that  of  St.  Mary’s,  being  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  high  ;  but  it  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  massive,  and  the  tower  on  which 
it  stands  has  four  turrets,  one  at  the  south-western 
corner  being  square  and  containing  a  stair.  The 
tower  of  St.  John’s  church  has  no  spire  and  is 
very  simple  in  outline,  with  a  battlement  and  four 
pinnacles.  A  fourth  tower,  St.  Michael's,  is  in  a 
conspicuous  situation  in  the  High  Street,  but  does 
not  call  for  much  notice,  having  been  built  in  the 
Gothic  of  1761.  Viewed  from  a  suitable  distance, 
it  serves  to  enhance  the  effect  of  St.  Mary’s  and 
All  Saints’. 


Besides  its  fine  steeple,  All  Saints’  is  worthy  of 
notice  for  the  arcading  with  which  its  lower  walls 
are  almost  surrounded.  Much  of  this  is  in  the 
best  First  Pointed  style,  and  earlier  than  the  walls 
and  windows  which  rise  from  it.  On  the  western 
side  it  is  later,  and  on  the  north  side  it  is  omitted 
or  has  been  removed,  which  seems  to  show  that  a 
third  aisle  stood  here  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
pillars  along  that  side  in  the  nave  are  all  that  was 
ever  built  of  it.  The  same  very  characteristic 
external  panelling  or  arcading  appears  also  on  the 
tower  of  St.  Mary,  and  may  have  been  repeated 
in  other  parts  of  the  original  church.  At  All  Saints’ 
the  building  seems,  in  the  modern  use  of  the 
phrase,  to  have  been  very  completely  “  restored  ” 
by  William  Browne,  six  times  alderman  of  Stam¬ 
ford  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  built  in  the  style  of  his  day  in  England,  what 
we  know  as  Perpendicular,  and  to  him  the  tower 
as  it  is  now  must  be  assigned.  Where  two  ex¬ 
amples,  as  in  this  case,  of  different  styles,  each 
good  in  itself  are  thus  combined,  the  result  is 
picturesqueness.  This  fact  has  been  forgotten  in 
the  numerous  imitations  of  the  arcade  with  which 
the  so-called  Gothic  revival  provided  us.  The 
porch  of  the  south  aisle  of  All  Saints’  church 
should  be  specially  noticed.  It  is  later  than 
either  the  arcade  or  the  main  building.  The 
spire  was  ascended  several  times  by  the  help 
of  the  crockets  alone  in  the  last  century;  but 
such  a  feat,  after  the  carved  stone  has  borne 
the  disintegrating  efforts  of  breezes  and  smoke 
for  another  century,  would  be  rather  hazardous. 
A  considerable  number  of  brasses  remain  in  All 
Saints’,  but  removed  from  the  graves  they  once 
marked.  They  are  particularly  interesting  as 
examples  of  civic  costume,  the  burial  place  of 
the  great  wool  merchants,  the  Brownes,  having 
been  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  which  in 
their  day  formed  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas.  Three 
generations  of  these  wealthy  burghers  were  com¬ 
memorated  here,  and  woolpacks  were  used  as 
heraldic  badges  in  almost  every  case.  The  great 
staple  of  the  midland  counties  was  thus  indicated, 
and  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  asserted  that  the  famous  church  tower, 
known  as  Boston  Stump,  was  built  on  wool  packs. 
A  woolpack,  it  may  be  observed,  forms  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  Staple  Inn,  in  London. 

Not  visible  in  a  distant  view,  the  church  of 
St.  George  is  yet  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  It  was  built  on  old,  foundations,  which 
here  and  there  show  themselves,  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  It  must  have  always 
been  small  and  low,  and  greater  height  was  gained 
rather  by  sinking  than  by  raising  the  general  level. 
Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  whole  building  was 
altered  as  far  as  possible,  short  of  pulling  it  down, 
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by  way  of  “restoration,”  and  it  needs  a  practised 
eye  to  find  the  original  features.  William  Bruges, 
an  eminent  herald,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  appointed  “  Garter  King-of-Arms  of  English¬ 
men,”  in  1417,  having  previously  been  “  Guienne 
King-of-Arms,”  signalised  the  institution  of  the 
office  by  decorating  the  windows  with  figures  of 
the  first  twenty-five  Knights  of  St.  George  and 
their  founder,  King  Edward  III.  Drawings  of 
these  windows  were  made  in  1641  for  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  one  of  Bruges’  successors,  by  William 
Sedgwick.  The  drawings  are  on  vellum  and  were 
bound  in  a  volume  which  deals  with  the  heraldry 
remaining  at  that  time  in  St.  Paul’s,  Lincoln, 
Peterborough,  and  other  cathedrals  and  many 
churches,  including  those  of  Stamford,  and  is  now 
in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  where  I 
have  been  kindly  permitted  to  examine  it.  Stuke- 
ley,  the  great  local  antiquary,  tells  us  that  one 
knight  was  represented  in  each  light  of  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  choir,  kneeling  in  an  attitude  of 
prayer,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  light,  clad  in  a 
surcoat  of  his  arms  and  the  blue  mantle  of  the 
order.  Stukeley  adds: — “In  the  spring  of  1741 
they  pulled  ’em  all  down.”  As  Bruges  died  in 
1449,  and  as  Sedgwick’s  drawings  were  done  in 
1641,  it  would  seem  that  they  had  lasted  just 
three  centuries,  and  had  escaped  even  the  marau¬ 
ders  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  Had  they  been 
spared  in  1741,  would  they  have  escaped  the 
restorer  a  hundred  years  later  ?  Bruges’  arms, 
and  some  other  relics  of  old  glass,  are  still  to  be 
seen,  including  about  two  hundred  small  mottoes 
of  the  Garter  in  a  north  window  of  the  chancel; 
Bruges’  will  ( Testamenta  Vetusta,  Nicolas,  p.  266), 
desires  that  his  body  should  be  conveyed  from 
London,  where  he  died,  and  buried  in  St.  George's 
“  within  Staunford.”  He  made  many  bequests 
to  this  church  and  also  to  St.  Mary’s,  and  spe¬ 
cially  desired  that  certain  goods  lying  in  the  barn 
of  his  house  at  Kentish  Town  should  be  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  applied  “  to  the  completing  and 
ending  of  the  said  church  of  Staunford,”  includ¬ 
ing  the  pewing  and  the  paving  of  body  and  choir 
“  with  broad  Holland  tiles.”  Another  person  in 
whom  posterity  has  taken  an  interest  was  buried 
in  this  church  but  without  a  monument,  namely 
David  Cecil,  sheriff  of  Northamptonshire  in  1531. 
He  was  ancestor  of  the  Marquises  of  Exeter 
(Burghley  having  been  part  of  his  estate)  and  of 
Salisbury,  the  late  Prime  M inister  having  descended 
from  his  younger  great-grandson.  His  will  is  in 
Testamenta  Vetusta  (pp.  691  and  728),  and  has  often 
been  quoted.  He  leaves  to  his  widow  twenty  kine 
and  a  bull,  and  to  Richard,  his  eldest  son,  his  best 
gown  and  two  feather  beds.  He  appears  to  have 
purchased  a  good  estate  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
was  largely  concerned  in  the  drainage  of  the  Fens. 


The  modern  “restorer”  was  let  loose  on  the 
church  in  1887,  and  much  that  had  been 
spared  in  1741  perished  then,  including  the 
ancient  plan  to  which  something  like  transepts 
were  added.  The  modern  glass  is  not  to  be 
admired,  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  almost 
all  the  recent  windows  at  Stamford ;  two,  to 
the  memory  of  a  late  vicar  in  St.  John’s,  which 
are  excellent,  forming  almost  the  only  exceptions. 
In  this  case  some  fragments  of  ancient  glass  were 
used  with  good  effect,  and  served  not  only  to 
improve  the  design,  but  to  set  the  harmonious 
key  of  colour  so  sadly  wanting  elsewhere.  I  may 
notice  here  the  exquisite  and  unrestored  carved 
oak  screen  which  encloses  the  chancel  and  south 
chapel  of  St.  John’s,  and  cannot  be  matched 
in  its  delicate  details.  It  probably  dates  from 
about  1451,  and,  with  some  coloured  glass,  was 
given  to  the  church  by  William  Gregory,  Mayor 
of  Stamford.  The  reredos,  with  modern  Italian 
sculpture  and  other  painful  features,  including  the 
window  above  it,  goes  far  to  injure  what  is  in 
many  respects  the  best  church  interior  of  the 
town. 

The  church  which  suffered  least  during  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  “  restoration  ”  mania  is  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s.  It  stands  about  half  way  up  the  hill  from 
the  bridge  on  the  south  side  of  the  Welland,  and 
was  built  as  we  now  see  it  by  Russell,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  in  1480,  the  original  church  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  Lancastrians  ten  years  before. 
There  is  much  to  be  admired  in  the  tower,  and 
the  interior  also  invites  and  bears  careful  exami¬ 
nation.  The  splendid  monument  of  Lord  Burgh¬ 
ley,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Lord  Burghley,  holding 
his  wand  of  office,  will  remind  the  visitor  of  the 
monuments  of  the  Queen  herself  and  of  Queen 
Mary  of  Scotland,  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII. 
It  is  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  Communion 
Table  at  the  entrance  of  a  mortuary  chapel,  in 
which  are  the  monuments  of  his  father  and 
mother,  Richard  and  Jane  Cecil,  and  of  many 
of  his  descendants.  Among  them  the  vast 
Italian  group  representing  various  heathen  god¬ 
desses — the  allegory  is  not  quite  clear — with 
statues  of  John,  fifth  earl  of  Exeter  and  Ann  his 
wife,  was  carved  by  Monnot  at  Rome.  Apart  from 
the  monuments,  the  most  interesting  thing  in 
St.  Martin’s  is  the  stained  glass.  We  have  heard 
so  much  of  late  about  Peckitt  of  York — Mr.  Bur¬ 
ton  calls  him  Pocket— that  we  may  be  interested 
to  see  how  he  arranged  a  large  nuffiber  of  frag¬ 
ments  brought  here  from  Snape,  Tattershall,  and 
other  places,  which  were  not  worthy  of  them. 
They  are,  at  any  rate,  preserved  and  would  repay 
careful  examination,  in  spite  of  the  kaleidoscope 
patterns  in  which  they  are  framed. 

W.  J.  Loftie. 
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Haileybury  Memorial,  South  African 
War. — This  obelisk  has  been  erected  by  their  old 
schoolfellows  as  a  memorial  to  those  old  Hailey- 
burians  who  died  in  the  South  African  War.  It 
is  constructed  of  Portland  stone,  with  bronze 
shields,  swags,  cannon  balls,  and  cartouches.  On 
the  cartouches  are  given  the  names  of  the  sixteen 
battles  of  the  war  for  which  clasps  were  given. 


The  winged  heart  is  the  school  crest.  On  the 
shields  are  the  following  inscriptions  : — 

On  the  shield  facing  the  public  road — 

HAILEYBURIENSIBUS  IN  AFRICA  PRO  PATRIA  MOR- 
TUIS  HAILEYBURIA  FILIORUM  MEM0R. 

On  the  two  shields  at  the  sides — 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  1899-1902. 


DETAIL,  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR  MEMORIAL,  HAILEYBURY  COLLEGE. 
.REGINALD  BLOMFIELD,  ARCHITECT. 
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On  the  shield  facing  up  the  avenue  towards  the 
school— 

STA  PUER,  ET  REVOCANS  QUOS  ABSTULIT  AFRICA 
FRATRES, 

VIVERE  PRO  PATRIA  DISCE  MORIQUE  TUA. 

The  monument  stands  on  six  circular  steps  of 
Portland  stone,  enclosed  by  twelve  stone  posts 
with  bronze  collars  and  chains.  The  original 
design  included  a  bronze  figure  poised  on  the  ball 
at  the  top.  This  was  omitted  in  execution.  The 
pedestal  from  the  top  step  to  the  base  of  the 
obelisk  is  8  feet  3  inches  high.  The  total  height 
of  the  obelisk  from  the  ground  level  to  the  top 
of  the  ball  is  30  feet.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley  from  the 
designs  and  details  of  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield. 

Warehouse,  Birmingham. — This  ware¬ 
house  was  erected  last  year  for  Messrs.  Keep, 
Brothers,  Australian  and  Cape  merchants,  and 
has  a  frontage  of  60  feet  to  Great  Charles  Street. 
Large  stock  rooms  occupy  the  basement  and  most 
of  the  ground  floor.  The  goods  entrance  in  the 
middle  of  the  front  is  arranged  so  that  goods  may 
be  unloaded  entirely  within  the  building.  The 
offices  are  on  the  first  floor,  and  each  directly 
communicates  with  the  central  waiting  hall. 
Between  the  latter  and  the  large  clerks’  office  are 
enquiry  boxes,  sound-proof  from  each  other.  The 
private  offices  of  the  three  members  of  the  firm 
communicate  directly  with  and  .overlook  their 
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special  departments.  A  second  floor  on  the  front 
of  the  building  supplies  additional  rooms  for  clerks 
and  typewriters,  and  the  caretaker  is  accommo¬ 
dated  in  the  attic.  The  front  is  of  Coxbench 
stone  and  Woodville  sandstock  brick,  and  the  roof 
is  covered  with  Precelly  Green  slates.  The  con¬ 
tractor  was  Mr.  T.  Rowbotham,  and  the  architect 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bidlake. 

Branch  School  of  Art,  Moseley  Road, 
Birmingham. — Not  one  of  the  many  prosperous 
branch  schools  of  art  at  Birmingham  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  central  school  was,  before 
1898,  provided  with  a  building  specially  designed 
to  suit  its  requirements.  The  classes  met,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  board  schools.  The  increas¬ 
ing  attendance  at  the  Moseley  Branch  School 
seemed  to  warrant  the  erection  of  such  a  building, 
and  the  Museum  and  School  of  Art  Committee  of 
the  City  Council  entrusted  Mr.  W.  H.  Bidlake 
with  its  design.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid 
by  the  Right  Hon.  William  Kenrick,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  who  also  in  November 
1899  opened  the  building.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Pitts  of  Birmingham.  The  site 
at  the  corner  of  Mcseley  Road  and  Lime  Grove 
is  only  partly  occupied  by  the  present  building, 
space  at  the  rear  being  left,  and  the  building  itself 
being  designed  with  a  view  to  its  future  extension. 
The  ground  floor  is  5  feet  above  the  street  pave¬ 
ment,  which  is  separated  from  the  front  by  a  wide 
area  ;  this  allows  of  a  well-lighted  basement  for 
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Ground  Floor  Plan.  First  Floor  Plan. 
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BRANCH  SCHOOL  OK  ART,  MOSELEY  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM.  W.  H.  BIDLAKE,  ARCHITECT. 


modelling,  casting,  and  wood-carving.  There  is  a 
large  entrance  hall  and  a  wide  stone  staircase, 
which  has  a  groined  ceiling  springing  from  Roman 
Doric  columns.  The  building  is  planned  so  that 
each  class-room  is  easily  approached  from  the 
hall  and  staircase,  and  can  be  readily  overlooked 
from  the  masters’  rooms.  Two  large  class-rooms 
on  the  ground  floor  provide  accommodation  for 
between  70  and  100  students  each,  and  are  used 
respectively  for  the  elementary  and  model  drawing 
classes.  On  the  first  floor  there  are  rooms  for 
elementary  design  and  building  construction  facing 
Moseley  Road,  and  one  for  advanced  design  front¬ 
ing  Lime  Grove.  The  building  is  of  Bath  stone 
and  Woodville  sandstock  brick,  and  the  front  roof 
is  covered  with  Swithland  slates,  taken  from  old 
buildings  recently  demolished  at  Leicester. 

St.  Magnus  Church,  Bessingby,  Yorks. — 
This  church  took  the  place  of  a  small  eighteenth- 
century  brick  building  of  no  interest.  It  consists 
of  a  nave  and  north  and  south  aisles,  a  central 
tower  with  spire,  and  a  chancel  with  an  organ 
chamber  and  vestry  on  the  north  side.  The  walls 
are  faced  externally  with  Whitby  stone,  and  red 
Dumfries  stone  is  used  for  the  columns  of  the 
arcades.  The  internal  fittings  are  of  oak.  The 
church  accommodates  about  160  persons.  The 


stained  glass  is  the  work  of  Mr.  H.  V.  Milner. 
Mr.  Temple  Moore  is  the  architect. 

The  Close,  Brompton,  Yorkshire, — 
This  house  was  built  in  1895  for  J.  P.  Yeoman,  Esq. 
It  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  rising 
ground  about  three  miles  from  Northallerton,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cleveland  Hills.  At  the  request 
of  the  owner,  all  the  principal  rooms  face  south, 
where  the  best  views  are,  and  the  L-shaped  plan 
was  adopted  to  fit  the  site  and  to  obtain  sunshine 
at  some  time  of  the  day  to  every  room.  The  fall 
in  the  ground  enabled  a  tea-room  to  be  obtained 
under  the  drawing-room  at  the  level  of  the  lower 
terrace  from  which  it  is  approached.  The  house 
is  built  with  cavity  walls,  the  facing  being  2-inch 
thick  red  hand-made  local  bricks,  with  stone 
dressings  of  a  creamy  colour,  and  the  roofs  are 
covered  with  red  tiles  and  stone  ridging.  The  hall, 
staircase,  and  corridor  are  panelled  in  oak  in  which 
the  ingle-nook  fireplace  set  round  with  De  Mor¬ 
gan’s  tiles  forms  a  good  field  of  colour.  The 
drawing  and  morning  rooms  are  panelled  in 
yellow  pine,  painted  white,  with  alabaster  and 
Persian  tile  linings  to  the  fireplaces.  The  stables 
are  to  the  north-east  of  the  house,  and  together 
with  the  gardens  were  executed  to  the  designs  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Brierley. 
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CHURCH  OF  ST.  MAGNUS,  BESSINGBY,  YORKS.  Photo  :  E.  Dock vee. 

INTERIOR  FROM  THE  CHOIR.  TEMPLE  MOORE,  ARCHITECT. 
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CHURCH  OF  ST.  MAGNUS,  BESSINGBY,  YORKS. 

DETAIL  OF  THE  CROSSING.  TEMPLE  MOORE,  ARCHITECT 


Photo :  E.  Dockree. 
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“THE  CLOSE,”  BROMPTON,  NEAR  NORTHALLERTON.  FROM  THE  GARDEN. 
WALTER  H.  BRIERLEY,  ARCHITECT. 
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Architectural  Education. 


VIII.— THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURAL  SCHOOL. 

By  R.  Phene  Spiers. 

In  consequence  of  important  changes  made 
lately  in  the  rules  of  the  Royal  Academy  Schools, 
the  new  curriculum  of  the  Architectural  School 
is  now  more  or  less  confined  to  the  subjects 
of  architectural  design  and  of  modelling ;  and 
in  order  that  more  time  should  be  devoted  to 
the  former,  the  regulations  for  admission  to  the 
schools  require  more  preliminary  work.  The 
new  rules  require  that  in  future  the  geometrical 
drawings  which  are  sent  in  should  be  of  a 
building,  or  part  of  a  building,  to  be  done  from  the 
candidate's  own  notes  and  measurements,  which  are 
to  be  sent  in  with  the  drawing.  The  advantages 
of  this  new  rule  need  not  here  be  descanted  upon. 
In  the  annual  competitions  for  the  silver  medals 
or  prizes  offered  by  the  Royal  Academy  since 
1769,  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
and  by  other  societies  for  measured  drawings  of 
ancient  buildings,  this  class  of  work  has  always 
been  regarded  as  of  great  importance  and  value  ; 
and  its  introduction  now  as  part  of  the  preliminary 
work  to  be  submitted  by  candidates  for  admission 
as  probationers  to  the  school  will  tend  to  increase 
its  adoption.  The  other  work  required,  viz., 
drawings  of  the  classic  orders  to  scale,  a  per¬ 
spective  sketch  of  some  building,  and  a  shaded 
drawing  of  architectural  ornament  from  the  cast, 
remain  as  heretofore. 

Before  admission  as  student,  the  candidate’s 
knowledge  is  further  tested  by  an  examination,  in 
which  the  following  is  required,  viz.  : — A,  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  one  of  the  classic  orders  to  scale  from 
memory ;  B,  a  shaded  drawing  from  the  cast,  to 
be  done  in  six  hours;  C,  a  measured  drawing  of 
part  of  a  building  from  the  candidate’s  own  notes 
and  measurements,  as  before  ;  D,  the  working  out 
of  an  original  design  (the  subject  for  which  is  to 
be  set  by  the  visitor  of  the  time  being)  in  twelve 
hours ;  E,  the  passing  of  an  examination  in  Per¬ 
spective  ;  and  F,  the  passing  of  an  examination 
in  the  History  of  Architecture.  The  last  three 
subjects  form  part  of  the  new  rules. 

The  curriculum  of  study,  after  the  admission  of 
students,  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  which 
has  hitherto  been  practised  ;  but  in  the  place  of 
the  shaded  drawings  from  the  cast,  outline  draw¬ 
ings  of  a  Corinthian  capital  and  other  work,  the 
whole  time  of  the  student  is  now  devoted  to 
architectural  design.  Four  subjects  for  design 


are  set  in  the  year,  the  four  visitors  (who  are 
appointed  by  the  Council)  giving  them  in  consecu¬ 
tive  order.  The  programme  set  by  the  visitor  in 
each  case  is  as  a  rule  based  on  that  class  of  sub¬ 
ject  with  which  he  is  most  familiar,  and  on  which, 
therefore,  his  advice  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest 
value.  Here,  again,  is  a  difference  from  the  system 
employed  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris. 
The  subjects  there  are  all  given  by  the  Professor 
of  the  school,  but  the  designs  are  studied  and 
worked  out  under  the  advice  of  the  Professors  (or 
Patrons  as  they  are  called)  of  many  “  ateliers,” 
who  in  some  cases  may  have  had  no  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  buildings  called  for  in  the 
programme.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  sub¬ 
jects  are  sometimes  of  an  ideal  nature  with  which 
the  student  may  never  have  to  deal  in  the  future. 

The  work  just  described  is  carried  out  in  the 
architectural  class-room.  The  curriculum  of  study 
is  pursued  further  in  the  lecture-room,  where 
courses  of  lectures  are  given  on  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  architecture;  and  the  new  rules  pre¬ 
scribe  not  only  attendance  at,  but  the  passing  of 
an  examination  by  the  student  in  the  subject  of 
those  lectures.  The  class  for  modelling  ornaments, 
which  lapsed  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Stannus,  has  now  been  resuscitated  and  placed 
under  the  instruction  of  the  visitor  in  the  School 
of  Sculpture,  in  concert  with  the  architect  visitor. 
This  class  is  now  held  on  Monday  evenings  instead 
of  on  Saturday  afternoons,  as  before. 

The  prizes  and  medals  offered  by  the  Royal 
Academy  to  architectural  students  are  : — - 

A.  In  alternate  years — a  gold  medal  with  books, 

and  an  allowance  of  £200  for  travel  and 
study  abroad  ;  and — a  travelling  student¬ 
ship  with  an  allowance  of  £60  for  travel 
and  study  in  England. 

B.  A  first  silver  medal  and  a  prize  in  books ; 

and  a  second  silver  medal  for  a  set  of 
measured  drawings. 

C.  A  silver  medal  for  a  perspective  drawing  in 

outline,  with  a  specimen  of  sciography. 

D.  A  silver  medal  for  an  architectural  design 

with  colour  decoration. 

E.  A  prize  of  £25  for  a  design  in  architecture. 

F.  A  first  prize  of  £15,  and  a  second  prize  of 

£10,  for  a  set  of  drawings  of  an  architec¬ 
tural  design  (open  only  to  students  in  the 
first  three  years  of  their  studentship) ;  and 

G.  A  prize  of  £10  for  an  original  composition 

in  ornament,  executed  in  the  class  for 
modelling  ornaments. 


Dutch  Architecture  in  Ceylon.— II. 


A  characteristic  of  the  Dutch  in  Ceylon, 
which  is  also  found  at  the  Cape,  was  their  liking 
for  detached  belfries  as  an  adjunct  to  their 
churches.  The  church  at  Kalpitiya  has  one. 
There  is  another  at  Galle  (which  we  illustrate) 
belonging  to  the  church  there,  but  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  At  Colombo  the  belfry  stands 
in  a  street  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
church,  which  resembles  that  at  Vredenburg, 
South  Africa.  ! 

*  See  first  Article,  September  1902. 
f  See  The  Architectural  Review,  November  igoo. 
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There  are  belfries  on  the  walls  of  the  forts  at 
Jaffna  and  Mannar,  and  there  was  one  on  the 
Galle  Fort,  but  it  was  demolished  twenty  years 
ago.  They  consist  either  of  four  walls  with  a 
dome-shaped  roof  as  at  Galle  and  Mannar,  or 
with  a  tiled  roof  as  at  Jaffna,  or  of  two  columns 
supporting  an  arch  as  at  Colombo  and  Kalpitiya. 
The  church  belfry  still  remaining  at  Galle  is  very 
picturesque,  and  had  originally  an  ornamental 
vane  of  wrought  iron,  which  has  disappeared 
since  the  writer  first  saw  the  structure. 

The  windows  and  doorways  of  the  houses  are 
generally  of  large  size,  as  is  fitting  in  a  tropical 
climate,  and  the  former  are.  glazed  with  small 
square  panes,  and  have  shutters  attached  to  them 
as  in  the  Cape  examples  shown  in  The  Archi¬ 
tectural  Review  for  October  1900.  The 
house  at  Tokai  (shown  on  page  149)  or  Morgen- 
stein  (on  page  147),  or  Oude  Pastorie  at  Paarl 
(November  1900),  might  be  found  any  day  in  the 
Colombo  Pettah,  with  the  omission  perhaps  of 
the  centre  gables,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  roof 
on  the  brick  plastered  pillars  forming  a  verandah. 
The  door,  windows,  and  general  appearance  of 
these  houses  are  Ceylon-Dutch  all  over.  The 
description  of  the  old  Cape  houses  given  in  these 
pages  (149-152)  would  apply,  with  very  slight 
alteration,  to  the  Dutch  houses  of  Ceylon.0 
Locally  made  tiles  were  used  for  the  roof  in¬ 
stead  of  thatch,  and  flat  tiles  for  the  floors,  also 
of  local  manufacture,  and  the  timbers  of  the 
country,  jak  and  satinwood,  as  well  as  teak,  for 
the  woodwork.  For  the  furniture  the  most 
highly-prized  wood  was  the  local  calamander, 
which  has  a  beautiful  grain,  and  the  supply  of 
which  has  become  exhausted  since  the  Dutch 
left  the  island.  Ebony,  satinwood,  jak,  teak, 
and  another  local  wood,  called  nadun, t  were 
also  used. 

The  “immense  proportions’’  of  the  doorways 
are  features  of  these  buildings  that  strike  one 
at  once.  The  doorway,  Galle  Fort  (p.  34), 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  entrance  and  stoep  of 
one  of  these  houses.  In  this  instance  the  roof 
has  an  ornamental  weather-boarding  of  carved 
wood  running  along  the  eaves.  The  gate  of 
the  railing  that  fences  the  stoep  off  from  the 
street  is  arched  in  a  way  that  the  Dutch  were 
fond  of.  This  form  of  arch  is  often  seen  in  the 
panels  of  a  door  or  window-shutter.  A  screen 


*  I  have  not  heard  of  the  use  of  “  brand  solder”  for  the 
upper  floors,  and,  as  all  the  Dutch  houses  still  in  existence  in 
Ceylon  are  one-storied,  there  was  probably  no  necessity  for  its 
use.  Ceilings,  however,  are  found,  like  the  Cape  ceilings,  leaving 
the  joists  open  to  view, 
j-  Diopyros  quasita,  Thw. 
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stands  before  the  door.  Though  the  present 
example  is  a  very  plain  one,  these  screens  have 
often  a  good  deal  of  carved  work  about  them. 

It  was  about  the  doorways  and  doors  that  the 
Dutch  craftsmen  exercised  most  of  their  in¬ 
genuity.  They  are  usually,  next  to  the  gables, 
the  most  ornamental  features  of  the  house.  The 
doors  always  had  a  square  window  or  fanlight 
over  them,  not  for  ventilation,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  admitting  light.  Judging  from  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  their  houses  and  streets,  and  the  habits 
of  their  descendants  in  the  island,  the  Dutch  did 
not  care  for  fresh  air,  and  could  stand  any  amount 
of  heat.  In  the  commoner  form  of  fanlight  the 
frame  was  of  wood.  It  was  sometimes  of  wrought- 
iron  work,  and  when  this  was  used  considerable 
variety  was  shown  in  the  design.  A  fine  example 
of  wrought-iron  work  is  shown  in  the  illustration 
representing  the  fanlight  of  a  house  in  the  Jaffna 
Pettah.  Sometimes  the  official  who  built  the 
house  had  his  own  initials  worked  into  the 
design,  as  in  this  example.  The  Galle  examples 
all  have  an  ornamental  lintel  supported  by  carved 
scroll  work,  all  slight  variations  of  the  same 
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design.*  The  scallop  shell  was  a  favourite  orna¬ 
ment  both  for  this  kind  of  work  and  on  furniture, 
as  well  as  in  stone  and  plaster.  Applied  mould¬ 
ings  to  the  panels  were,  as  at  the  Cape,  unknown. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  how  much  superior  both 
as  regards  picturesqueness  and  durability  are 
these  old  doorways  to  similar  work  of  a  later  day. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  they  will  not  long 
survive  the  inroads  of  modern  civilization,  as 
the  buildings  to  which  they  belong,  as  well  as 
the  quarters  of  the  towns  in  which  they  are 
situated,  have  decidedly  gone  down  in  the  world. 
Formerly  these  houses  were  the  private  residences 
of  Dutch  officials  ;  now  they  are  occupied  by  small 
traders  or  serve  as  shops  or  warehouses  for  busi¬ 
ness  firms.  In  no  instance  would  there  be  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  demolishing  them  if  such 
demolition  were  supposed  to  afford  the  least 
material  advantage  or  convenience. 

The  Dutch  love  of  wavy  lines  is  to  be  seen 
even  in  the  boundary  walls  of  the  gardens  of 
houses  in  the  suburbs,  which  are  to  be  found 
sometimes  even  when  the  houses  themselves  have 
fallen  into  shapeless  ruin.  In  Colombo  the 


*  Pericopsis  mooniana,  Thw. 
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houses  and  walls  are  largely  built  of  cabook, 
a  product  of  disintegrated  gneiss,  a  material 
which  does  very  well  for  the  purpose  as  long 
as  it  is  plastered  or  cemented  over  and  so  not 
exposed  to  the  air,  but  falls  rapidly  to  decay 
when  the  plaster  comes  off.  Stone,  bricks,  or 
coral  were  used  at  Galle  and  Jaffna,  and  the 
walls  of  buildings  constructed  of  these  materials 
last  better.  Dutch  cement  and  brick  work  was 
very  good.  The  bricks  are  of  the  small  yellow 
kind  that  were  used  also  at  the  Cape,  and  were, 
I  believe,  imported  from  Holland,  as  they  are 


much  superior  to  any  bricks  made  in  Ceylon  at 
the  present  day.0 

A  few  stones  sculptured  with  coats  of  arms, 
monograms,  names  or  dates  of  buildings,  and  one 
or  two  moulded  capitals  of  gate  pillars  belonging 
to  the  forts,  are  the  only  specimens  of  the  stone¬ 
cutter’s  art  that  I  have  seen  in  the  island,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tombstones,  and  the  only  orna¬ 
mental  tiles  a  number  of  blue  tiles  with  pictorial 
representations  of  scriptural  and  classical  subjects 
which  were  found  some  years  ago  in  a  house  at 
Galle. 

Dutch  architecture,  however,  has  left  its  mark 
on  the  native  house-building  and  furniture-making 
of  the  island,  and  this  is  to  be  seen  even  at  the 
present  day.  When  the  wealthier  natives — chiefs 
and  traders — began  to  build  houses  in  what  they 
considered  to  be  the  European  style,  they  and 
their  workmen  naturally  copied  what  they  had 
been  for  many  years  accustomed  to  see  in  the 
houses  of  their  Dutch  masters,  especially  such 
features  as  the  pillared  and  railed  verandah  or 
stoep  with  its  scroll-shaped  end  walls  and  seats 
built  of  masonry,  the  large  doorways  with  square 
fanlights,  and  many-paned  windows  with  shutters 
painted  in  bright  colours.  The  doors  and  shutters 
were  panelled  in  the  Dutch  style,  and  the  large 
fanlights  have  also  been  adopted  from  the  Dutch, 
and  are  to  be  seen  in  houses  built  after  they  left 
the  island,  filled  in  in  some  cases  with  the 
floriated  woodwork  designs  which  the  Sinhalese 
carpenters  seem  to  have  themselves  developed. 
The  Dutch  boundary-wall,  with  its  square  pillars 
and  pedestal  and  series  of  chain-like  divisions, 

*  Mr.  Baker  states  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Dutch 
Company  to  send  bricks  and  tiles  from  Holland  to  their  various 
settlements,  and  mentions  “Amsterdam  bricks  ”  among  them. 
Mr.  Reid,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  the  bricks  used  at  the 
Cape  as  being  locally  made. 
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The  Origin  of  the  Cape  Gable. 

still  remains  a  favourite.  So  it  has  come  about  in  recent  years  in  Ceylon,  though  one  never  finds 

that  many  houses  belonging  to  well-to-do  natives  it  in  England.  The  heavy  wardrobes  and  settees 

have  a  suggestion  of  the  Dutch  about  them,  found  in  most  native  houses,  as  well  as  the  door 

though  the  Dutch  never  built  them  or  inhabited  screens,  are  also  a  legacy  from  the  Dutch,  if 

them.  Even  the  small  detached  belfry  is  often  to  not  now  in  every  detail,  at  least  in  their  general 

be  found  as  an  adjunct  of  English  churches  built  idea.  J.  P.  Lewis. 


The  Origin  of  the  Cape  Gable. 


The  author  in  an  interesting  first  paper  on 
Dutch  Buildings  in  Ceylon  in  the  Architectural 
Review,  of  September  1902,  refers  kindly  to  my 
book  on  “  Old  Colonial  Houses  of  the  Cape,” 
and  to  the  introduction  on  the  “  Origin  of  Cape 
Architecture,”  by  Mr.  Herbert  Baker,  which  is 
the  most  valuable  part  of  it. 

The  writer  on  Ceylon  underestimates,  I  think, 
the  enormous  influence  of  the  Dutch  on  domestic 
arts  and  architecture.  “  The  gable,”  he  remarks, 
“  is  not  particularly  Dutch  in  its  origin,  but  is  to 
be  found  in  most  European  countries  after  the 
birth  of  the  Renaissance ;  ”  and  instances  that  it 
is  a  feature  of  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  certain  houses  in  Kent. 

The  fact  is  that  long  before  the  Dutch  and 
Portuguese  sailors  cut  each  others’  throats  in  the 
endeavour  to  get  “better  pepper  cheape,”  the 
Hollander  was  the  middle  man  for  all  Eastern 
trade  in  the  North  of  Europe;  if  we  except  Mus¬ 
covy  who  procured  her  goods  by  way  of  Persia. 
The  old  Portuguese  adventurers  kept  well  the 
secret  of  the  gorgeous  East,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  Netherlanders  alone  who  haggled  for  their 


silks,  their  pearls,  and  their  spices,  with  the  be¬ 
jewelled  sea-dogs  of  the  quays  of  Lisbon.  What 
an  amount  of  stuff  these  Hollanders  left  behind 
in  barter,  or  to  defray  their  debts  at  the  various 
trading  ports,  may  be  guessed  at  by  the  treasures 
preserved  in  the  ancient  conservative  houses  of 
Portugal.  Sixteenth-century  Dutch  marquetrie, 
silver-handled  cabinets  of  ebony,  blue  delft  spice 
jars;  and  quilts  and  tapestries,  seen  only  on  the 
ecclesiastical  holidays,  when  the  melancholy 
streets  burst  into  display,  and  hang  their  embroi¬ 
deries  from  the  balcony  for  all  to  see.  As  to  the 
gable  in  England,  it  was  Queen  Elizabeth  herself 
who  signed  the  charter  for  the  Flemish  cloth 
makers  of  Smarden  in  Kent,  where  but  a  short 
time  ago  the  old  factory  with  its  carved  gable  was 
yet  to  be  found.  This  was  a  confirmation  of  the 
earlier  one  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  Archbishop 
Mepham  in  1330,  when  the  foreign  workers 
settled  at  Cranbrook.  Over  a  thousand  “  fine 
cloth  ”  makers  are  said  to  have  come  over,  out¬ 
numbering  by  many  hundreds  the  176  Huguenots 
who  are  thought  to  have  so  much  influenced  the 
Cape  ;  and  with  them  doubtless  came  their  archi¬ 
tecture.  There  is  ample  proof  that  the  artistic 
bias  of  Holland  was  carried,  to  the  point  of 
obsession,  into  every  country  where  her  people 
set  foot.  Did  not  the  East  India  Company's 
officers  make  canals  at  nearly  all  the  settlements, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Batavia, 
where  the  water  bred  “  distempers  ”  in  the  alien 
climate,  so  that  the  old  town  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  ?  Canals  they  made  at  the  Cape;  old 
people  tell  us  what  they  were  like  in  summer ; 
canals  also  in  Ceylon.  Furniture  more  or  less  of 
the  Dutch  pattern  is  found  all  over  the  East ;  at 
Surat,  at  Nagapatam  ;  and  their  traders  induced 
even  the  unimpressionable  Celestial  to  lacquer 
the  clock  cases  and  cupboards  which  the  tall 
ships  carried  from  the  Fatherland. 

Curiously  enough  the  outline  of  the  Dutch 
wardrobe  is  often  identical  with  the  gable  we  are 
investigating.  I  have  seen  a  French  wardrobe 
of  the  Louis  XIV.  period — a  period  following  the 
closest  connection  between  the  trade  of  France 
and  Belgium,  which  reproduced  almost  line  for 
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line  the  curves  of  the  Cape  gable.  But  since  Mr. 
Baker  wrote  his  essay,  fresh  evidence  has  appeared 
on  the  subject  of  the  gables.  He  failed  to  discover 
in  Holland  and  Belgium  some  of  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  outlines  of  the  Cape  buildings.  I  also 
failed  to  evoke  the  Cape  gable  from  my  Dutch 
memories  and  sketches,  and  so  late  as  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1902  I  mentioned,  in  the  pages  of  “  Country 
Life,”  that  this  form  of  gable  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
to  be  found  in  Holland. 

Professor  Heeres,  of  Leiden,  has  now  sent  me 
some  most  interesting  outlines  from  the  sketch 
book  of  Dr.  Gallee,  of  Leiden  University.  Dr. 
Gallee  writes  that  they  are  to  be  found  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eastern  part.  Many  of  the  drawings  are  from 
Utrecht,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
the  house-builders  of  that  town  had  any  special 
connection  with  the  Colony,  most  of  whose 
settlers  were  drawn,  incidentally,  from  the  sea¬ 
port  towns  in  the  South  of  Holland.  There  is  an 
additional  interest  in  this  verification  of  the  gable 
outline.  Someone  has  said  that  architecture  is 


fig.  3. 

A.  I’>.  C.  Gables  from  Stellenbosch,  Cape  Colony;  cc ir.mcnest  Cutlines. 
E.  Zeeland,  Hollai  d.  F.  Utrecht,  Holland.  G.  trugge,  Holland. 

H.  Isle  of  Thanet.  J.  Utrecht,  Holland.  K.  Isle  of  Ttianet. 


fossil  history.  But  the  fossil  has  an  historical 
advantage  ;  it  remains  safely  underground,  whilst 
even  an  obscure  house  has  a  thousand  chances  of 
being  tampered  with.  A  vast  number  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  houses  of  the  Cape  were  pulled  down  to 
afford  material  for  larger  ones,  and  many  gables 
were  undoubtedly  rebuilt  with  the  fantastic  plaster 
scroll  ornamentation  of  a  later  colonial  taste.  So 
that  it  is  delightful  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of 
the  early  work.  The  fact  that  several  of  the  out¬ 
lines  sent  me  by  Dr.  Gallee  are  of  houses  now 
destroyed,  seems  to  point  to  Mr.  Baker’s  conclu¬ 
sion  that  in  the  main  the  Cape  gable  represents 
an  old  and  almost  obsolete  form. 

Probably  the  three  oldest  gables  of  the  Cape  are 
the  farm  buildings  of  an  old  agricultural  station 
of  the  Dutch  Company,  Koornhoop  ;  the  little 
farm  house  of  Zwaanswyk,  now  used  as  a  stable, 
whose  deeds  were  granted  in  1683  ;  and  the  wine 
farm  of  Groot  Constantia,  built  by  Governor 
van  der  Stel  in  1685.  These  gables  are  very  nearly 


represented  in  some  of  Dr.  Gallee’s  drawings.  A 
gable  from  Schoorl,  dated  1601,  seems  to  mark  a 
transition  from  this  very  simple  form  to  the 
gable  form  with  vertical  ines  at  the  border,  and 
spreading  scrolls  at  the  side,  which  is,  Mr.  Baker 
points  out,  a  common  form  in  old  Amsterdam 
houses,  and  is  reproduced  at  the  Cape.  Other 
Dutch  gables  seem  almost  identical  both  with  the 
outlines  at  the  Cape  and  in  Thanet.  A  gable  at 
Broek,  in  North  Holland,  is  evidently  the  proto¬ 
type  of  the  gable  D,  which  Mr.  Baker  could  only 
discover  in  an  old  picture. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  sense  of  this  simplicity  which 
makes  us  less  critical  and  adds  to  the  poetic  aspect 
of  these  colonial  homesteads,  and  their  extraordi¬ 
nary  harmony  with  the  landscape  of  the  Southern 
hemisphere.  One  notes  that  while  the  street-bred 
gable  grew  tall  and  narrow,  stretching  upwards, 
like  the  town  trees,  to  the  purer  air  and  the  light 
above,  the  ground  plan  and  outline  of  the  colonial 
builder,  influenced  by  the  boundless  space  around, 
broadened  generously,  and  acquired  a  new  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  own. 

A.  F.  Trotter. 
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Editorial 


With  the  two  last  numbers  of  this  Review 
was  sent  out  a  general  intimation  of  certain  modi¬ 
fications  decided  upon  by  the  proprietors.  These 
take  effect  in  the  present  number.  The  Review 
appears  in  a  new  cover,*  is  considerably  increased 
in  size,  and  is  printed  on  better  paper.  To  meet 
the  cost  of  these  improvements  the  price  has  been 
raised  to  one  shilling. 

These  changes  will  give  us  more  elbow-room 
and  increased  resources  for  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Review,  which  may  be  briefly 
recapitulated  here.  Architects  naturally  desire, 
for  one  thing,  to  see  what  is  being  done  by  their 
fellow-artists.  It  is  therefore  one  of  our  objects 
to  supply  what  corresponds  to  the  current  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  painters’  work.  Some  fifteen  pages  in 
each  number  are  now  regularly  given  to  this 
monthly  exhibition.  The  actual  buildings  are 
illustrated  by  first-rate  photographs,  along  with 
plans,  and,  where  it  is  necessary,  explanatory 
drawings.  It  is  desired  that  this  exhibition  should 
be  as  fair  and  liberal  as  possible,  and  any  work 
sent  in  will  be  carefully  considered  by  the  editorial 
committee.  Foreign  work  of  interest  is  included 
from  time  to  time,  and  monumental  and  decora¬ 
tive  work  in  sculpture  and  painting  will  also  find 
a  place  in  this  section. 

But  the  painter  who  wishes  to  deepen  his 
sources,  to  enrich  and  discipline  his  ideas,  is  not 
content  with  exhibitions  of  current  work  :  he 
requires  also  his  National  Gallery  and  Old  Masters. 
Work  founded  only  on  individual  fancy  and  the 
imitation  of  contemporaries  rapidly  becomes 
shallow  or  fantastic.  The  architect,  too,  must 
study  his  Old  Masters.  The  “original”  man  is 
not  the  man  who  starts  with  a  blank  sheet.  He 
is  the  man  who  warily  grafts  on  one  of  the 
ancient  stocks  so  much  of  fresh  thought  as  is 
possible  for  a  modern.  New  materials  and  means 
of  construction  certainly  bring  fresh  problems, 
but  the  ideas  applicable  to  the  old  materials, 
construction,  and  decoration  have  long  been 
anxiously  sifted.  The  history  of  architecture  is 
the  history  of  that  sifting,  and  ideas  that  seem 
altogether  “  new  ”  very  often  belong  to  the  old 
rubbish-heaps. 

Critical  and  historical  work,  then,  is  not  a 
matter  of  pure  archaeology,  as  impatient  moderns 
are  apt  to  think;  it  is  an  examination  of  ideas  and 
their  application — ideas  that  at  any  moment  may 
prove  themselves  alive  again  for  fresh  application. 
For  this  reason  a  large  part  of  our  space  will  be 

*  The  medallion  on  the  cover  is  a  portrait  of  Inigo  Jones,  the  first 
English  architect  of  the  modern  type,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest 
in  the  whole  line  of  our  artists.  It  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Muirhead 
Bone  from  the  original,  a  wood-carving,  at  South  Kensington. 


given  to  writers  who  will  make  definite  additions 
to  our  knowledge  and  interpretation  of  the  past. 
In  England  the  number  of  periodicals  devoted  to 
such  study  has  been  small,  and  energy  has  been 
chiefly  employed  in  the  advertisement  of  the 
popular  art  of  the  day.  In  France,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  even  in  Italy,  writers  are  better  sup¬ 
plied  with  organs  for  the  publication  of  serious 
work.  There  are  signs  of  a  change  in  this  respect, 
and  we  welcome  the  appearance  in  the  Burlington 
Magazine  of  a  periodical  that  is  setting  itself  the 
same  standard  as  we  have  adopted  in  our  own  field. 

There  is  another  reason,  besides  its  bearings 
upon  living  work,  for  encouraging  a  critical  study 
of  the  past ;  and  that  is  the  help  such  study  gives 
in  the  actual  preservation  of  ancient  art.  Utili¬ 
tarianism  has  not  been  the  only  enemy  of  the 
older  beauties,  nor  sheer  bad  taste;  good  taste 
itself,  limited  to  some  one  prevailing  enthusiasm, 
has  been  cruel  too,  and  enthusiasm  combined 
with  ignorance,  in  its  attempts  at  restoration,  has 
played  deadly  havoc.  Against  these  caprices,  as  well 
as  against  stupid  destruction,  nothing  will  serve 
but  a  widely-diffused  knowledge  and  scrupulous 
care  for  what  is  old.  The  spirit  that  now  makes 
every  fragment  of  ancient  painting  secure  of 
attention  needs  fostering  in  the  matter  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  with  its  greater  dangers  of  attack,  and 
such  care  comes  of  study.  The  Review  aims  at 
increasing  the  number  of  students,  and  is  ready 
also  to  join  in  any  reasonable  effort  for  preserva¬ 
tion.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  one 
recent  effort,  that  for  preserving  Wren’s  church 
of  All  Hallows,  Lombard  Street,  has  been 
successful. 

In  addition  to  the  historical  articles  we  shall 
continue  to  discuss  contemporary  questions  of 
pressing  interest  to  architects  and  to  those  who 
take  pleasure  in  or  suffer  from  their  works.  On 
one  such  subject,  that  of  Architectural  Edu¬ 
cation,  we  have  nearly  completed  our  survey  of 
existing  methods,  and  may  take  this  opportunity 
of  inviting  our  readers  to  be  in  readiness  to  join 
in  the  discussion  that  will  follow.  On  an¬ 
other  subject  that  may  become  one  of  practical 
politics  nearly  concerning  architects,  the  creation 
of  a  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  in  this  country,  we 
shall  publish  in  an  early  number  an  article  by  Sir 
Walter  Armstrong.  On  that  also  we  shall  invite 
discussion.  We  may  add  that  our  correspon¬ 
dence  columns  will  be  open  to  short  letters  arising 
out  of  articles  or  other  topics  of  general  interest. 

*  The  articles  referred  to  have  appeared  in  Nos.  78,  79, 
80,  82,  83,  84,  and  86  of  the  Review.  An  article  on  American 
methods  will  complete  the  series. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  DE  L’ORME,  FROM  THE  FRONTISPIECE 
TO  HIS  COLLECTED  WORKS. 


Philibert  de  l’Orme0  is  a  notable  figure 
in  the  history  of  French  architecture,  and  yet  to  the 
majority  of  educated  people  he  is  little  more  than 
a  name — a  name  that  inspires  some  vague  interest 
possibly  through  a  confused  association  with  the 
romance  of  his  namesake.  Yet  De  l’Orme  de- 
ser\es  his  niche  in  history,  not  merely  because 
he  was  an  able  architect — Jean  Bullant  and  two 
of  the  Du  Cerceau  were  as  good  or  better- — 
but  because  he  was  a  man  of  strong  personality, 
who,  living  at  a  time  which  marks  the  turning- 
point  in  modern  art,  definitely  and  consciously 
broke  with  the  tradition  of  mediaevalism,  and  so 

*  “  CEuvres  de  Philibert  de  l'Orme.”  Paris  :  Regnauld  Chau- 
diere.  1626. 

“  Instructions  de  Monsieur  d’Yvry  diet  De  l'Orme.”  First 
printed  by  Berty,  i860. 

"Les  plus  excellens  Bastimens  de  France.”  ].  A.  du 
Cerceau.  Vol.  I.,  1576;  Vol.  II.,  1579. 

“  Les  Grands  Architects  Francais  de  la  Renaissance.”  Adolphe 
Berty,  i860. 

“  Les  Comptes  des  Batiments  du  Roi,  1528-1571.”  Leon  de 
Laborde,  1877-1880. 

“  Philibert  de  l’Orme.”  Marius  Vachon,  1887. 

“  Le  Primatice.”  L.  Dimier,  igco. 


impressed  his  doctrines  on  his  contemporaries 
that  they  remain  to  this  day  a  not  inadequate 
expression  of  the  ideals  of  latter-day  architecture. 
De  l’Orme  was  the  first  and  most  complete  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  modern  architect  in  France,  as 
distinguished  from  the  master  mason  of  the 
middle  ages. 

Philibert  de  l’Orme  was  born  at  Lyons  about 
1515,  the  exact  date  is  not  known.  De  l’Orme, 
writing  in  1567,*  refers  to  the  observations  he 
had  made  on  buildings  for  thirty-five  years  or 
more,  and  elsewhere  f  he  states  that  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  in  charge  of  three  hundred  men. 
His  father  was  a  “  maitre  d'ceuvre  ”  of  Lyons,  by 
by  which  I  understand  a  builder,  or  working 
contractor,  and  his  grandfather  was  a  weaver, 
by  no  means  “  the  noble  parents  ”  that  Miss 
Sichel  assigns  to  him,t  but  probably  substantial 
tradesmen.  The  tradesmen  of  Lyons,  however, 


*  Preface  to  “  Premier  Tome  de  1’Architecture.” 
f  “  Nouvelles  Inventions.” 

+  “  Women  and  Men  of  the  French  Renaissance,”  p.  324. 
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were  a  class  by  themselves,  for  Lyons  was  the 
half-way  house  between  Italy  and  the  culture  of 
the  North,  the  refuge  of  Bonaventure  des  Perriers, 
of  Etienne  Dolet,  and  of  Rabelais* * * § *;  and  there 
was  the  less  need  to  claim  aristocratic  origin  for 
De  1’Orme  in  that  the  tradesmen  of  Lyons  formed 
their  own  aristocracy,  an  aristocracy  not  of  birth, 
but  of  brains.  Louise  de  Labe,  the  most  famous 
member  of  the  “  Societe  Angelique,”  was  the 
daughter  of  a  ropemaker,  and  the  wife  of  one. 
The  intellectual  life  of  Lyons  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  perhaps  at  a  higher 
level  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  France ;  and 
young  De  l’Orme  had  a  better  chance  of  meeting 
the  Humanists  in  the  parlours  of  Lyons  than  he 
would  ever  have  had  in  the  halls  of  some  noble 
barbarian  of  the  provinces.  The  enthusiasm  for 
scholarship  that  possessed  the  place  determined 
the  bent  of  his  life.  When  De  1’Orme  began  his 
studies  in  architecture,  he  approached  the  art, 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  of 
building,  but  from  that  of  the  scholar  and  the 
student  of  the  antique. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Del'Orme’s  early  training. 
He  first  reveals  himself  to  us  at  work  in  Rome, 
at  an  age  which  he  describes  as  “  111a  tres  grande 
jeunesse.”  t  According  to  his  own  account  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  drawing  and  measuring  the 
antiquities  of  Rome,  attended  by  a  following  of 
workmen  who  excavated  the  ruins  and  set  up  his 
ladders,  and  by  others  who  wished  to  see  him  at 
work  and  share  in  his  discoveries.  He  was 
noticed  one  day  by  Marcellus  Cervinus,  Cardinal 
de  Sainte-Croix,  then  a  Bishop,  and  certain 
other  gentlemen  of  Rome.}  Cervinus  invited 
him  to  his  house,  where  the  young  architect  made 
such  an  impression  that  Cervinus  gave  him  an 
introduction  to  the  Pope,  with  the  result  that 
De  l’Orme  obtained  “  une  belle  charge  a  S.  Martin 
dello  Bosco,  a  la  Callabre.”  M.  Berty  §  points 
out  that  Cervinus  was  not  made  a  Bishop  till 
1534,  and  De  l’Orme  refers  to  a  “Trompe”  that 
he  built  at  Lyons  in  1536,  “  a  mon  retour  de 


*  It  was  in  1534,  when  De  l'Orme  was  in  Rome,  that  Rabelais 
edited  the  Lyons  edition  of  Marliani,  “Urbis  Romae  Topo- 
graphia.” 

t  “  Le  Premier  Tome  de  1’ Architecture.”  Livre  V.,  Chap  I., 
p.  131. 

|  De  l’Orme  describes  the  episode  as  a  mere  chance  incident ; 
as  a  fact,  Marcellus  Cervinus  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
virtuosi  of  his  time.  Vasari,  in  his  account  of  Vignola,  describes 
the  society  of  nobles  and  gentlemen  in  Rome,  who  met  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  Vitruvius.  This  society  employed  Vignola 
to  measure  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that 
this  was  the  society  which  interested  itself  in  the  labours  of 
De  l’Orme.  At  the  time  of  which  he  writes,  probably  every 
monument  in  Rome  was  being  drawn  and  measured  by  one  or 
another  aspiring  young  architect.  Cervinus  succeeded  Pope 
Julius  III.  in  1555,  but  died  within  twenty-two  days  of  his 
election. 

§  “  Les  Grands  Architects,”  p.  5. 


Rome  et  voyage  d’ltalie  lequel  j’avais  entrepris 
pour  la  poursuite  de  mes  etudes  et  inventions 
pour  1’architecture.”  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
De  l'Orme  only  held  this  appointment  for  a  very 
short  time.  What  it  was  is  unknown,  but 
De  l'Orme  implies  that  it  was  profitable,  and  that 
he  was  only  induced  to  throw  it  up  by  Guillaume 
du  Bellay  and  his  brother  Jean,  the  Cardinal. 
He  uses  the  strong  expression  of  the  du  Bellays, 

“  me  debauchairent  du  service  du  Pape  Paulle,”  * 
but  De  l’Orme  wrote  in  the  bitterness  of  his  old 
age,  and  described  the  incidents  of  his  youth  with 
a  somewhat  liberal  imagination. 

On  his  return  from  Italy,  1535-36,  De  l'Orme 
settled  for  a  time  at  Lyons.  Here  his  connections 
brought  him  work  at  once.  In  1536  he  added 
two  “  trompes  ”  or  engaged  turrets  to  the  hotel 
of  M.  Billau,  Governor  of  Brittany,  in  the  rue 
de  la  Juifrie  at  Lyons.  His  name  occurs  in  the 
registry  of  taxes  at  Lyons  in  1538,  but  for  the 
next  few  years  he  was  engaged  on  work  which 
had  little  relation  to  architecture.  Probably 
through  the  influence  of  M.  Billau  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1545  “  maistre  architecte  et  conducteur 
general  de  nos  bastiments  et  edifices  ouvrages  et 
fortifications  ”  of  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  with  an 
annual  salary  of  500  “livres  tournois.”  His 
duties  appear  to  have  ranged  from  those  of  an 
inspector-general  of  fortifications  to  those  of  a 
commissariat  officer.  Twice  a  year  he  made  his 
tour  of  inspection,  and  at  once  displayed  those 
qualities  of  rigorous  and  unyielding  severity  which 
ended  by  making  him  one  of  the  best-hated  men 
in  the  Court  of  France.  He  found  that  the  civil 
and  military  officers  were  robbing  the  King  right 
and  left,  and  that  they  had  denuded  the  fortress 
of  Brest  of  munitions  of  war  to  such  an  extent 
that,  according  to  his  own  account,  Brest  must 
inevitably  have  been  taken  except  for  his  presence 
of  mind.  The  English  attacked  in  sixty  ships, 
but  De  l’Orme  (anticipating  the  memorable  exploit 
of  the  Three  Musqueteers  at  la  Rochelle)  used 
great  diligence  in  mounting  false  cannon  and 
placing  his  handful  of  men  about  on  the  ramparts, 
and  in  short  “  fict  si  bonne  mine  que  l’enemy 
ne  nous  assaillist  poinct.”  This  was  in  1546. 
De  l’Orme  considered  that  he  had  saved  Brest 
and  Nantes;  in  Normandy  he  victualled  the 
galleons  which  sailed  from  Havre  to  Boulogne, 
spending  eight  hundred  crowns  of  his  own  money, 
for  which  he  never  received  a  farthing.  Further, 
he  reduced  the  price  of  masonry  in  the  royal  build¬ 
ings  from  sixty  livres  the  toyse  (six  feet)  to  ten. 
At  St.  Malo,  Concarneau,  and  Nantes,  he  made 
the  local  treasurers  refund  36,000  livres  to  the 


*  “Instruction  de  Monsieur  d’Yvry  diet  De  1’Orme.”  Ed. 
Berty,  p.  58. 
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Treasury.  In  Picardy  he  detected  overcharges  in 
measurements  to  the  amount  of  18,000  livres,  and 
altogether  he  made  himself  a  perfect  terror  on  the 
north-west  of  France,  very  much,  he  says,  to  his 
own  disadvantage  and  personal  loss. 

The  episode  is  characteristic  of  the  curious 
absence  of  specialisation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  professions  had  not  yet  split  up  and  crystal¬ 
lised,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  royal  accounts, 
that  much  confusion  was  the  result.  Here  was 
De  l'Orme,  whose  sole  training  had  been  in 
architecture  and  archaeology,  set  to  do  the  work 
of  a  1  reasury  clerk,  and  he  gained  his  introduction 
to  the  French  Court,  not  through  his  architectural 
capacity,  but  through  his  zeal  as  a  civil  servant. 
Per  contra,  Pierre  Lescot,  whose  business  in  life 
was  to  be  a  counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
leaps  into  the  practice  of  architecture  in  middle 
age  without  any  previous  training.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  an  architect  as  a  man  who  devoted  his 
life  to  the  design  and  construction  of  buildings, 
and  who  was  only  qualified  to  do  so  after  serious 
and  prolonged  training,  hardly  existed  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  aristocracy, 
not  only  of  rank  but  of  learning,  did  not  differ¬ 
entiate  the  architect  from  the  builder.  In  Robert 
Etienne’s  Latin-French  Dictionary,  1544,  “  archi- 
tectus  ”  is  translated  “  maistre  macron  ou  charpen- 
tier,"  and  M.  Palustre  says  that  the  word  “  archi- 
tecte  ’  is  first  used  in  Martin’s  translation  of  the 
first  book  of  Serlio,  1545. 0  Bude,  whom  De  l’Orme 
described  as  “  notredocte  et  incomparable  Bade,” 
reckoned  all  artists  among  the  “  foeces  urbium,”t 
probably  knowing  nothing  whatever  about  them 
except  that  they  were  considered  fiavavaoL  by 
the  Greeks.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that 
the  conception  of  an  architect  as  an  artist  of 
exceptional  knowledge  and  capacity  established 
itself,  and  De  l'Orme,  in  insisting  again  and  again 
on  the  necessity  of  thorough  training  and  com¬ 
plete  equipment  for  an  architect,  had  very  good 
reason  for  doing  so  in  the  vague  opinion  and  in¬ 
competent  practice  of  his  time. 

His  first  important  architectural  work  came  to 
him  through  the  Du  Bellays.  The  Cardinal, 
Joachim  du  Bellay,  possessed  some  high  ground 
overlooking  the  Marne  at  St.  Maur-les-Fosses, 
and,  according  to  M.  Palustre,  he  deliberately 
selected  this  site  for  his  house  on  account  of  the 

*  This,  however,  is  not  correct,  as  in  the  “  Compte  des  Bati- 
ments,  ’  Vol.  I.,  p.  39,  under  “accounts  for  1534,’’  I  find  the 
significant  words  "  per  certification  de  Pierre  Paule,  dit  1’Italien, 
architecteuy,  varlet  de  chambre  ordinaire  de  Madame,  et  con¬ 
cierge  du  chateau  de  Monsieur."  This  Pierre  Paule  died  before 
*537.  but  I  can  find  out  nothing  further  about  him.  1 1  is  certi¬ 
ficate  was  for  some  of  Le  Breton’s  work  at  Fontainebleau.  The 
term  next  appears  in  Serlio's  patent  of  appointment  as  architect- 
in-ordinary  to  Francis  I.,  December  1541.  After  this  date  the 
term  appears  commonly, 
t  “  De  asse,’’  p.  139. 


view.  Here,  in  about  1540,  De  l’Orme  began  his 
building,  but  very  soon  got  into  difficulties  with 
his  footings,  as  the  site  was  a  disused  quarry  filled 
up  with  the  earth  excavated  from  the  foundations 
of  the  adjoining  abbey.  To  save  the  cardinal  the 
expense  of  continuous  footings  at  a  great  depth, 
De  hOrme  sunk  piers,  4  to  5  ft.  square,  12  ft. 
apart,  with  arches  between,  and  on  these  he  built 
his  walls.  The  original  plan  consisted  of  a  quad¬ 
rangle  with  four  pavilions  at  the  angles,*  but 
before  the  works  were  completed,  Du  Bellay  sold 
the  place  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  altered 
the  whole  design,  and  insisted  on  the  very  ugly 
facade  with  the  immense  pediment,  shown  in 
Du  Cerceau’s  engraving.  De  l’Orme  found  it 
convenient  to  say  that  the  Queen-mother  had 
shown  a  pretty  fancy  and  admirable  judgment  in 
the  alterations  she  made,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
she  seems  to  have  ruined  the  design.  Catherine 
insisted  on  his  substituting  for  his  original  design 
a  monotonous  range  of  galleries  in  three  storeys 
with  the  largest  pediment  of  its  kind  in  France. 
The  building  was  never  finished.  The  creditors  of 
Catherine  sold  it  to  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille, 
through  whom  it  came  to  the  Conde  family,  who 
destroyed  it  before  the  French  Revolution. 

The  Chateau  of  St.  Maur  established  De  l’Orme's 
reputation,  and  also  brought  him  into  the  midst 
of  that  ferment  of  intrigue  which  prevailed  at  the 
French  Court  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  till  the 
accession  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  Promotion  fol¬ 
lowed  quickly.  It  appears  that  during  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.  De  l’Orme  was  “  Commissaire 
depute  sur  le  fait  des  batiments,”  (“  Comptes," 
I.  188),  but  Francis  did  not,  in  fact,  care  much 
about  architecture.  His  interest  lay  in  the  deco¬ 
rative  arts,  and  it  was  not  till  the  accession  of 
his  son,  in  1547,  that  De  l’Orme  was  appointed 
“  architecte  du  Roy  ”  and  inspector  of  all  the 
Royal  buildings.  He  now  appeared  on  the  scene 
at  Fontainebleau  as  the  rival  of  Primaticcio,  and 
the  successor  of  Serlio,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Royal  tapestry  works,!  and  during  the  reign  of 

*  See  “  Premier  Tome,”  p.  17,  V°,  for  plan.  The  elevation 
with  double  pavilions  and  the  pediment  groins  by  Du  Cerceau 
shows  the  design  as  altered  for  Catherine.  The  detail  of  the 
interior  of  the  court  with  a  pedestal  course  and  attic  storey  shows 
the  original  design  made  for  Du  Bellay. 

f  M.  Vachon  gives  the  date  as  1548.  This,  however,  is  wrong. 
The  patent  of  January  1548  refers  to  “nos  lettres  de  commission 
et  pouvoir  du  3iSme  Avril  dernier  passe.’’  Francis  I.  died  in 
March  1547,  and  Henry  II.  appointed  De  l’Orme  in  the  April 
following  (“  Comptes,”  Vol.  I.,  pp.  164-168).  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  accounts  and  patents  in  the  “  Comptes  ” 
as  published  is  not  strictly  chronological.  Laborde’s  transcript 
was  made  not  from  the  original  accounts  which  had  perished, 
but  from  a  digest  made  for  Andre  Felibien  des  Avaux  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  material  for  his  history 
of  the  Royal  Palaces.  M.  Guiffrey  in  his  introduction  to  the 
“  Comptes  ”  estimates  that  Felibien  must  have  had  in  his  hands 
some  sixty  to  seventy  registers  of  accounts  of  royal  buildings, 
all  of  which  are  now  lost. 
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Henry  II.  De  l’Orme  was  all-powerful.  He  was 
already  Privy  Counsellor  and  King's  Almoner;  he 
was  now  given  the  Abbey  of  St.  Barthelemy  les 
Noyon,  and  very  soon  after  the  Abbey  of  Ivry, 
near  Evreux,  through  the  influence  of  Diane  de 
Poitiers.  Indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this 
was  his  payment  for  the  work  at  Anet,  which  was 
begun  soon  afterwards. 

A  new  era  began  with  De  I’Orme’s  appoint¬ 
ment  in  1547.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one 
which  has  not  been  grasped  by  English  writers, 
that  Francis  I.,  with  all  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
arts,  never  actually  employed  an  architect,  with 
the  exception  of  Serlio,  and  according  to  both 
M.  Palustre  and  M.  Dimier,  Serlio’s  appointment 
went  for  nothing.  By  a  patent  dated  December 
1541,*  “  nostre  cher  et  bien  aime  Bastiannet  Serlio, 
paintre  et  architecteur  du  pais  du  Boullogne  la 
Grace”  was  appointed  painter  and  architect-in¬ 
ordinary  to  the  King  at  a  salary  of  400  livres  a 
quarter,  and  twenty  sous  a  day  travelling  ex¬ 
penses.  His  name  appears  in  connection  with 
unimportant  work  in  the  accounts  f  for  1540- 
1550  ;  and  the  last  entry  shows  a  significant  drop 
in  his  salary,  from  400  livres  a  quarter  to  400 
livres  a  year.!  Serlio,  a  foreigner  and  not  a  strong 
man,  was  probably  powerless  against  official  in¬ 
trigue.  It  is  clear  that  Henry  II.  was  altogether 
dissatisfied  with  the  management  of  his  father’s 
buildings,  and  the  terms  of  De  1'Orme’s  patent 
were  stringent.  The  King,  wishing  to  know  how 
his  father  had  been  served  in  his  buildings  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  Villars  Coterets, 
Yerre,  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  (the  Chateau 
de  Madrid),  and  having  entire  confidence  in 
De  l’Orme’s  sense,  sufficiency,  loyalty,  and  great 
experience  in  the  art  of  architecture,  prudence, 
and  diligence,  authorises  him  to  summon  experts 
to  inspect  and  examine  the  above  works,  and  on 

*  “  Comptes,”  Vol.  I.,  pp  172-174. 

f  MM.  Dimier  and  Falustre  for  once  in  a  way  agree  in  denying 
Serlio  any  share  in  the  work  at  Fontainebleau,  M.  Dimier  in 
order  to  exalt  Primaticcio,  and  M.  Palustre  to  magnify  Le  Breton. 
Yet  a  great  deal  of  building  went  on  between  1540-50.  Le 
Breton  received  for  masonry  alone  at  Fontainebleau,  Livres 
117,415  ns.  6d.,  and  the  total  expenditure  on  all  works  was 
Livres  525,134  19s.,  whereas  the  total  cost  of  works  done  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  during  the  regime  of  Philibert  de  1’Orme,  1548-57, 
only  amounts  to  Livres  32,880  19s.  9 d.,  of  which  only  Livres 
14,550  were  expended  on  masonry.  The  work  known  from  the 
“  Comptes  ”  to  have  been  done  by  Le  Breton,  under  the  1540-50 
accounts,  consisted  of  the  chapel  and  the  alteration  of  the  Grand 
Escalier,  which  would  hardly  account  for  the  whole  of  the 
expenditure.  Felibien  the  younger  attributed  to  Serlio  the  fine 
design  of  the  “  Aile  de  la  Belle  Cheminee,”  by  far  the  most 
characteristically  Italian  design  in  the  whole  of  Fontainebleau. 
Now  Felibien  had  access  to  the  original  accounts,  of  which  the 
greater  part  are  now  lost,  and  speaks  with  an  authority  in  this 
regard  denied  to  later  writers.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
his  story  that  Serlio  designed  this  fagade^  and  did  in  fact  take 
an  important  part  in  the  design  of  Fontainebleau.  See  The 
Architectural  Review,  December  1902. 

J  "Comptes,’’  Vol.  I.,  p.  266 


their  report,  to  compel  the  contracting  tradesmen 
to  make  good  all  malversations  and  defects.  By 
the  patent  of  fanuary  1548,  De  l’Orme  was  fur¬ 
ther  empowered  to  make  all  necessary  contracts 
for  work  on  the  above  buildings ;  and  all  officials 
were  called  upon  to  lend  him  all  possible  assist 
ance  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  notwithstand 
ing  any  existing  regulations  to  the  contrary. 
Henry  meant  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  jobbery 
and  corruption,  and  he  could  have  found  no  better 
man  for  his  purpose  than  De  l’Orme,  who  seems 
to  have  positively  enjoyed  unravelling  a  swindle 
and  running  his  men  to  ground.  He  entered  on 
his  duties  in  a  spirit  in  which  zeal  for  righteous¬ 
ness  and  a  regard  for  his  own  preferment  seem  to 
have  been  pretty  equally  balanced.  The  Le 
Bretons  were  the  first  to  suffer.  De  1’Orme  made 
M.  Jehan  le  Breton  (possibly  a  mistake  for  Gilles), 
mason  of  Fontainebleau,  disgorge  18,000  livres 
over-payment,  and  besides  this,  says  De  1’Orme, 
there  was  more  than  24,000  livres  for  work  which 
was  worth  nothing  ;  and  both  here  and  elsewhere 
De  l’Orme  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  the  trades¬ 
men  of  theft.*  His  work  consisted  of  riding 
about  the  country  inspecting  the  royal  buildings. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  always  had  to 
keep  ten  or  twelve  horses  in  his  stables,  and  open 
house  for  the  various  officials  and  tradesmen  who 
“  tous  mangeoyent  a  mon  logis,  a  mes  propres 
depens,  sans  qu’ils  payassent,  ni  moings  me  faire 
present  de  la  valeur  d’une  seule  maille  ”  (half¬ 
penny).  It  must  have  been  a  curious  entertain¬ 
ment,  for  De  I’Orme  was  always  fighting  the 
officials,  and  had  a  profound  contempt  for  the 
capacities  of  the  building  tradesman  ;  and  if  he 
was  anything  like  as  fierce  and  intransigeant  as 
he  makes  himself  out  to  have  been,  some  of  his 
house  parties  must  have  broken  up  a  little  prema¬ 
turely.  However,  his  position  and  reputation  bore 
down  opposition  for  the  time,  and  his  energy 
speedily  brought  him  more  profitable  work. 

In  1548,  Diane  de  Poitiers  entrusted  him  with 
the  design  of  Anet,  and  here  De  l’Orme  had  a 
splendid  opportunity  of  displaying  his  skill,  unfet¬ 
tered  by  expense,  or  by  any  exceptional  eccentricity 
on  the  part  of  his  client,  for  Henry  II.  was  far  more 
interested  in  the  building  of  Anet  than  in  his  own 
houses,  and  the  lady  herself,  whatever  her  faults, 
was  possessed  of  excellent  sense.  Moreover,  she 
was  immensely  rich,  for  in  addition  to  the  gifts 
of  the  King,  she  inherited  large  estates  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  from  her  husband,  the  Sieur  de  Breze,  in¬ 
cluding  the  property  of  Anet.  Here  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dure  she  built  her  sumptuous  pleasure- 
house.  As  usual,  the  new  building  had  to  be 
adapted  to  suit  what  was  left  of  an  older 


*  “  Instruction  de  M.  d’Yvry,”  Berty,  p.  51. 
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1.  Chapel. 

2.  Main  entrance. 
3,  3,  3.  Moat. 

4.  Tennis  Court. 


REFERENCES. 


5,  5,  5.  Covered-in  garden  walk. 

6.  Remains  of  crypto-porticus 

under  this. 

7.  Fountain  of  Diana. 


8.  Fountain. 

9.  Stables. 

10.  Older  buildings. 

11.  Garden. 


12,  12.  Terrace  gardens. 

13.  Side  entrance. 

14.  Banqueting  house. 


building.*  In  Du  Cerceau’s  view  this  older  part 
can  be  clearly  seen  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
quadrangle.  It  consisted  of  a  pavilion  in  three 
storeys  with  a  steep  roof  and  elaborate  lucarnes 
and  a  lofty  turret,  with  some  lower  buildings  ex¬ 
tending  eastwards.  De  l’Orme  left  this  part  as  it 
was,  merely  screening  it  by  his  new  buildings 
from  the  entrance  front.  The  plan  was  unusually 
simple,  and  consisted  of  a  large  quadrangle  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  two-storey  buildings 
with  steep  pitched  roofs.  The  fourth  side,  facing 
the  entrance,  was  kept  low,  and  was  enclosed 
with  curtain  walls  brought  forward  and  returned 
from  the  two  wings  to  form  the  very  curious  com¬ 
position  of  the  entrance  front.  This  consisted  of 
an  archway  with  an  attic  storey  over  the  arch, 
and  lodges  on  either  side  of  the  entrance.  To 
the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  block  were  two 
small  gardens,  leading  to  raised  terraces  which 
communicated  with  pavilions  at  the  end  of  the 
fa£ade.  The  whole  of  the  space  under  these  ter¬ 
races,  and  abutting  on  the  moat,  is  occupied  by 

*  “  Premier  Tome,”  p.  13. 


extensive  vaults.  To  the  left  (i.e.  east  side)  of  the 
house  was  the  base-court  with  a  fountain  in  the 
centre;  the  chapel  projected  into  this  court  from 
the  left  wing  of  the  house.  To  the  right  of  the 
building  was  the  court  of  the  fountain  of  Diana, 
and  beyond  this  the  tennis  court  and  stables. 
The  gardens  lay  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
were  overlooked  by  a  terrace  with  an  elaborate 
crypto-porticus  underneath.  This  terrace  com¬ 
municated  with  the  gardens  by  a  flight  of  stairs 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  of  which  De  l’Orme 
was  particularly  proud,  and  of  which  he  says, 
“  Ceux  qui  voudront  voir  telles  oeuvres  s’ils  ont 
quelque  scintille  de  bon  jugement  ils  y  pourront 
trouver  quelques  bons  traicts.”  On  the  other 
three  sides  of  the  garden  was  a  covered-in  gallery 
with  alternate  square  and  arched  openings  to  the 
garden.  At  the  two  angles  of  the  garden,  north¬ 
east  and  north-west,  stood  two  pavilions,  and  in 
the  centre  between  them  the  garden  wall  broke 
outwards  into  a  circular  projection,  enclosing  a 
great  hall  of  entertainment.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  was  a  heronry  and  a  very  elaborate  orangery. 
Anet  was  in  fact  a  perfect  example  of  the  very 
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best  country  house  that  skill  and  money  could 
build  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  building  was  altered  in  1683,  and 
by  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  whole  of 
the  north  side  opposite  the  entrance,  and  all  the 
left  wing  excepting  the  chapel  and  part  of  the 
south  wall  with  corbelling  to  the  angle  turrets, 
had  disappeared.  Not  a  trace  remains  of  the 
tennis-court,  old  stables,  orangery,  or  heronry; 
and  all  that  is  left  of  the  gardens  to  the  north  of 
the  house  are  the  ruins  of  the  crypto-porticus.  I 
visited  Anet  in  1903,  and  found  that  of  the  build¬ 
ings  shown  in  Du  Cerceau’s  view,  looking  south 
and  working  from  right  to  left,  there  now  remain 
the  right-hand  south-west  pavilion,  the  right  wing 
of  the  house  a  good  deal  altered  and  rebuilt,  the 
entrance  block,  the  chapel  and  part  of  the  south 
wall  of  the  left  wing,  all  the  raised  terrace  and 
left-hand  (or  south-east)  pavilion  together  with 
the  walls  to  the  moat  along  the  south  and  part  of 
the  east  side,  the  entrance  to  the  base-court  on 
the  east  side,  and  the  ruins  of  the  crypto-porticus 
in  the  garden.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the 
very  remarkable  chapel,  now  disused,  which  stands 
apart  to  the  right  or  west  of  the  building,  and 
which  is  not  shown  in  Du  Cerceau’s  general  view. 

Of  De  l’Orme’s  work  at  Anet  the  most  im¬ 
portant  remains  are,  of  course,  the  chapel  next 
the  base-court,  and  the  entrance.  The  plan  of 
the  chapel  consists  of  a  circle,  28  ft.  in  diameter, 
with  recesses  14  ft.  wide,  and  from  6  ft.  6  in.  to 
7  ft.  3  in.  deep  on  the  axis  lines.  These  recesses 
have  elliptical  arches,  and  are  divided  by  piers 
with  engaged  Corinthian  pilasters  at  the  angles, 
carrying  an  entablature  which  runs  all  round  the 
building.  The  centre  circle  continues  above  this 
entablature,  and  there  are  no  pendentives,  with 
the  result  that  the  elliptical  arches  are  in  winding, 
giving  a  very  ugly  line.  Above  the  arches  is  the 
main  entablature  and  a  hemispherical  dome,  cof¬ 
fered  diagonally,  with  an  opening  in  the  crown  to 
the  lantern  and  cupola.  The  coffering  of  the 
dome  is  reproduced  on  the  floor  in  a  very  in¬ 
genious  inlay  of  different  marbles — black,  white, 
porphyry,  verd  antique,  dove-coloured,  and  various 
Breche  marbles.  In  the  spandrels  of  the  arches 
are  eight  fine  female  figures,  those  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  holding  olive  branches,  those  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  holding  trumpets.  On  the 
soffit  of  the  arches  are  winged  figures  of  children 
carrying  the  emblems  of  the  passion  ;  all  of  these 
are  attributed  to  Jean  Goujon,  and  the  spandrel 
figures  anticipate  the  splendid  “  Fames  ”  that 
Goujon  was  to  carve  a  few  years  later  for  Lescot 
in  the  Louvre.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  has  a 
striking,  if  somewhat  bizarre,  individuality;  but 
one  notices  here,  as  in  all  De  l’Orme’s  work,  a 
certain  “  mesquinerie  ”  of  detail.  De  I'Orme  was 


a  man  of  an  ingenious  fancy.  The  use  of  a 
sarcophagus  for  a  chimney  top  is  an  unfortunate 
instance;  but  he  refined  too  much,  or  rather  he 
was  overpowered  by  his  own  knowledge,  and  he 
could  not  refrain  from  elaborating  his  detail  to 
a  point  beyond  the  limits  of  well-balanced  art. 
This  somewhat  trifling  imagination  appears  in  the 
design  of  the  entrance  gateway,  the  details  are 
scholarly  and  correct,  the  marbles  for  the  inlay 
carefully  considered,  but  the  scale  is  wrong. 
Cellini’s  great  lolloping  nymph  in  the  tympanum 
of  the  arch  reduces  the  whole  composition  to  the 
scale  of  a  wedding  cake.  De  I'Orme  was  happier 
with  the  interior  of  this  entrance,  with  its  plain 
Doric  order,  and  in  the  very  attractive  little 
loggia  to  the  chapel.  The  frontispiece  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  gives  some 
idea  of  the  detail  at  Anet,  though  owing  to  the 
ridiculous  way  in  which  it  has  been  set  up  against 
a  gable  it  is  quite  misleading  as  to  the  general 
effect  of  De  l’Orme’s  design. 

Anet  presents  certain  difficult  problems.  In 
the  first  place,  the  chapel  as  shown  in  Du  Cerceau’s 
view  has  its  west  front  built  in  by  the  left  wing 
of  the  house.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
De  I’Orme  would  so  have  designed  it,  as  the  two 
towers  of  the  western  front,  with  their  pyramidal 
tops,  could  only  have  had  their  effect  if  seen  from 
the  main  court.  As  shown  in  Du  Cerceau's  view, 
only  the  tops  of  the  spires  would  be  visible  from 
the  further  side  of  this  court.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  from  a  plate  in  the  “  Premier  Tome  ”  (p.  234), 
that  De  I’Orme  would  have  got  over  the  difficulty 
by  hipping  back  the  roof  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
main  court  on  either  side  of  these  towers,  keeping 
the  roof  low  in  front  of  the  chapel  facade.  These 
plates  were  made  before  1567,  that  is  earlier  than 
Du  Cerceau’s  view,  which  shows  the  design  as 
carried  out.  The  probable  explanation  is  that  a 
change  in  the  design  was  ordered  by  the  Duchess, 
and  that  the  towers  were  sacrificed  to  the  sym¬ 
metry  of  the  main  quadrangle ;  and  it  appears, 
from  a  passage  in  the  “  Nouvelles  Inventions”0 
that  this  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
architect’s  hand  was  forced  by  the  imperious 
Diana.  The  existing  west  fa£ade  was  put  up  by 
M.  Caristie  in  1844.  Another  and  greater  diffi¬ 
culty  is  the  strongly-marked  variations  of  handi¬ 
work  shown  in  different  parts  of  the  building. 
The  work,  which  is  undoubtedly  De  l’Orme’s,  and 
described  above,  was  built  in  stone;  but  the  walls 
to  the  moat  and  the  angle  pavilions,  and  the 
great  chapel  to  the  west  of  the  chateau,  are  built 
in  red  brick  and  stone  dressings,  and  show  a  very 
much  bolder  treatment  than  the  rest  of  the  work. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  particularly  the  case  with 
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the  western  chapel.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  this  was  designed  by  the  architect  of 
the  circular  chapel.  The  characteristic  of  the 
latter  is  a  certain  intricacy  of  design  and  petti¬ 
ness  of  scale  ;  whereas  the  west  chapel,  which 
has  been  stripped  of  all  its  ornament,  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  extreme  simplicity  and  the  masterly 
boldness  of  its  detail.  The  fagade  illustrated  is 
perhaps  less  characteristic  than  the  interior. 
This  consists  of  an  oblong  nave  about  52  ft.  by  27  ft. 
wide,  covered  in  with  a  brick  barrel  vault.  At 
the  end  opposite  the  entrance  is  a  semicircular 
apse  with  a  semi-dome,  and  to  the  right  and  left 
are  small  circular  brick  chambers  in  two  storeys 
with  newel  stairs  leading  to  the  roof.  The  walls, 
for  a  height  of  8#g  ft.  above  the  floor,  are  lined 
with  dressed  stone ;  above  this  the  red  brick 
shows,  but  it  may  once  have  been  covered  with 
plaster.  The  barrel-vaulted  ceiling  appears  to 
have  been  coffered  in  plaster.  The  double  “  D  ” 
of  Diane  de  Poitiers  appears  on  one  of  the  old 
oak  doors,  so  that  the  building  was  probably 
completed  before  her  death  in  1566.  In  the 
“  Instruction  ”  (dated  about  1560),  De  I’Orme  refers 
to  what  he  had  done  at  Anet,  by  the  command  of 
the  late  King,  as  if  he  was  no  longer  employed 


there.  It  is  possible  that,  on  the  death  ot 
Henry  II.,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  bitter  enemy 
of  Diane,  may  have  insisted  on  De  l’Orme’s  quit¬ 
ting  the  service  of  the  Duchess  ;  and  De  l'Orme, 
having  to  choose  between  the  Tuileries  and  what 
yet  remained  to  be  done  at  Anet,  chose  the 
Tuileries.  This  is  an  hvpothesis  only,  to  account 
for  the  marked  difference  of  style  at  Anet  ;  *  and 
to  complete  the  speculation  I  should  suggest  that 
Diane  called  in  Bullant,  the  architect  of  her 
staunch  old  friend  the  Constable,  Anne  de  Mont- 
morenci.  The  profiles  of  the  mouldings  and  the 
bold  simplicity  of  treatment  are  more  suggestive 
of  Bullant’s  audacious  genius  than  of  the  work  of 
any  other  architect  of  the  time. 

Reginald  Blomfield. 


*  I  can  find  no  reference  to  the  matter  in  Pfnor’s  "Mono- 
graphe  du  Chateau  d’Anet,"  Paris,  1867,  a  work  which  is  finely 
illustrated,  but  quite  useless  for  critical  purposes.  The  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  entrance  facade  given  herewith  is  entitled  “  L’Oran- 
gerie.”  This,  however,  is  wrong.  A  view  of  the  orangery  with 
its  name  under  it  is  given  in  Du  Cerceau’s  drawing  of  Anet,  and 
it  is  a  totally  different  building.  Moreover,  Du  Cerceau  gives 
a  plan,  section,  and  elevation  of  this  western  chapel,  which,  he 
says  (writing  between  1576-79),  had  been  recently  built  to  hold 
the  tomb  of  the  Duchess. 


(' To  be  continued.) 
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Electra  House,  Finsbury,  London.— 
This  building  was  designed  to  accommodate  the 
Eastern  Telegraph  and  Allied  Companies.  To 
emphasise  the  importance  of  these  large  com¬ 
panies  the  entrance  has  been  made  a  special 
feature  of  the  design.  It  is  placed  centrally  under 
the  dome  in  a  large  archway.  The  spandrils  of 
this  archway  contain  allegorical  figures  by  Mr.  G. 
Frampton,  R.A.  The  sculptured  panels  on  either 


side  of  the  entrance  doors  are  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Pomeroy,  as  is  also  the  group  supporting  the 
armillary  sphere  on  dome.  The  doors  are  of 
bronze  with  small  panels  modelled  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Drury,  A. R.A.  The  panels  containing  the  seals 
of  the  various  companies  round  the  fa£ade  are 
also  by  Mr.  Drury,  and  the  central  frieze  is  by 
Mr.  Goscombe  John,  A. R.A.  The  exterior  is  of 
Portland  stone,  with  the  exception  of  the  ground- 
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Photo  :  E  Dockree. 
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Photo  :  S.  B.  Bolus  <S-  Co. 

ELECTRA  HOUSE.  DETAIL  OF  ENTRANCE.  JOHN  BELCHER,  A.R.A.,  ARCHITECT. 
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ELECTRA  HOUSE.  DETAIL  OF  THE  DOME. 


Photo  :  S.  B.  Bolas  &  Co. 


JOHN  BELCHER,  A.R.A.,  ARCHITECT. 


floor,  which  is  of  grey  Cornish  granite.  A  special 
feature  of  the  interior  is  the  big  central  staircase 
and  lifts  from  which  long  groined  corridors  lead  to 
offices  round  the  internal  areas.  All  the  large 
offices  are  warmed  and  ventilated  on  the  Plenum 


system.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Colls  and 
Sons.  The  building  is  at  present  incomplete  and 
has  been  designed  to  include  the  corner  building 
to  London  Wall  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan. 
Mr.  John  Belcher,  A.R.A.,  is  the  architect. 
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Photo :  S.  B.  Bolas  &  Co. 

ELECTRA  HOUSE.  STAIRCASE  AND  CORRIDOR,  SECOND  FLOOR. 

JOHN  BELCHER,  A.R.A.,  ARCHITECT. 


Craigmyle,  Aberdeenshire,  for  R.  P. 
Robertson-Glasgow,  Esq. — The  plan  shows  the 
old  central  portion  of  this  house.  It  had  the 
door  in  the  centre  of  the  south  front,  with  the 
dining-room  on  one  side  of  the  vestibule,  and 


the  kitchen  on  the  other.  The  vestibule  and  the 
old  kitchen  have  been  turned  into  the  dining-room, 
and  the  house  in  other  respects  added  to  as  shown 
on  the  plan.  The  materials  used  were  the  local 
granite  rough  cast  to  correspond  with  the  old 
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ELECTRA  HOUSE.  THE  BOARD  ROOM.  JOHN  BELCHER,  A.R.A.,  ARCHITECT. 
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ELECTRA  HOUSE.  PLAN  OF  PRINCIPAL  FLOOR.  JOHN  EELCHER,  A.R.A.,  ARCHITECT. 


portion  of  the  work,  and  the  hewn  work  of 
dormers,  doorway,  etc.  of  Kemnay  granite.  Mr.  John 
Morgan  of  Aberdeen  was  the  contractor,  and 
Mr.  R.  S.  Lorimer,  A.R.S.A.,  the  architect. 

Minsted,  Midhurst,  Sussex.' — -This  house 
is  situated  at  the  base  of  The  Downs,  and  is  built 
of  stone  from  the  Cowdray  Estate.  The  floors 
and  staircase  are  of  oak,  the  hall  and  dining-room 
being  panelled  in  the  same  material.  The  plaster 
frieze  in  the  dining  room  is  by  Mr.  George  Jack. 
The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Maides  and  Harper 
of  Croydon,  and  the  architect  Mr.  Mervyn 
Macartney.  The  day  of  the  photographer’s  visit 
was  a  very  wet  one,  and  the  views  had  to  be 


taken  in  heavy  rain,  which  accounts  for  the  pool 
of  water  in  the  view  on  page  63. 

Kingston  Library. — This  design  was 
placed  first  in  a  limited  competition  assessed  by 
Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  and  subsequently  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Gaze  of  Kingston,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Alfred  Cox,  the  architect. 
The  iron  gates  and  railings  designed  by  the  archi¬ 
tect  were  executed  by  Mr.  Albrow,  and  Messrs. 
Bayliss,  Jones  and  Bayliss.  The  whole  of  the 
fittings  were  designed  and  made  by  the  Library 
Supply  Co.  The  bricks  and  tiles  are  from  Messrs. 
Thos.  Laurence  and  Sons.  An  art  gallery  and 
museum  is  about  to  be  added  to  the  library,  and  is  to 
be  a  separate  building  connected  by  a  short  corridor. 


R.  s.  LORIMER,  A.R.S.A.,  ARCHITECT. 
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CRAIGMYLE,  ABERDEENSHIRE,  FROM  THE  NORTH.  R.  S.  LORIMER,  A.R.S.A.,  ARCHITECT. 
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Photo  •  R.  Milliken. 

CRA.IGMYLE,  ABERDEENSHIRE. 

DETAIL  OF  GRANITE  DOORWAY. 


Four  Houses  and  Shops  in  the  High 
Street,  Oxford. — These  houses,  forming  one 
block,  were  built  for  Magdalen  College,  whose 
arms  they  bear  over  the  central  archway.  Four 
shops  with  back  rooms  occupy  the  ground  floor. 
There  are  basement  rooms  for  storage  below,  and 
kitchens  and  offices  in  the  back-yards,  with  lifts 
to  the  first  floor.  The  upper  floors  form  private 
houses,  chiefly  used  for  University  lodgings.  The 
archway  admits  to  a  hauling-way  giving  access  to 
the  ground  in  rear.  The  stonework  is  of  dressed 
Milton  stone,  the  whole  front  above  the  ground 
floor  is  in  brick,  coated  with  fine  rough-cast  stucco, 
and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  Brise  Norton 
stone  tiles.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  Benfield 
and  Loxley  of  Oxford;  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  P. 
Warren. 


MINSTED,  MIDHURST,  SUSSEX. 
GROUND  FLOOR  PLAN. 

MERVYN  MACARTNEY,  ARCHITECT. 


THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 
GROUND  FLOOR  PLAN. 

ALFRED  COX,  ARCHITECT. 


SHOPS  AND  HOUSES,  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD. 
GROUND  FLOOR  PLAN. 

F..  P.  WARREN,  ARCHITECT. 
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MINSTED,  MIDHURST,  SUSSEX.  FROM  THE  GARDEN.  MERVYN  MACARTNEY,  ARCHITECT. 
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MINSTED,  MIDHURST,  SUSSEX.  THE  HALL.  MERVYN  MACARTNEY,  ARCHITECT. 
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THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.  ALFRED  COX,  ARCHITECT. 
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1  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.  DETAIL  OF  SIDE  ELEVATION. 
ALFRED  COX,  ARCHITECT. 
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Photo  :  E.  Dockree. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 

DETAIL  OF  GATE  AND  MAIN  ENTRANCE. 

ALFRED  COX,  ARCHITECT. 
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SHOPS  AND  HOUSES,  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD. 
E.  P.  WARREN,  ARCHITECT. 


Photo :  H.  Irving. 


Stamford— II. 


Next  in  importance  to  the  churches  at 
Stamford  are  the  bedehouses,  almshouses,  or,  as 
they  are  locally  termed,  “  callises.”  There  are 
eight  of  these  institutions,  and  they  are  said  to  be 
so  called  from  the  fact  that  they  were  founded  by 
merchants  of  the  staple  of  Calais — that  is  to  say, 
wool  exporters.  This  seems  but  a  lame  explana¬ 
tion,  but  I  have  heard  no  better.  They  seem  for 
the  most  part  to  be  well  endowed,  which  from  the 
antiquarian  or  picturesque  point  of  view  is  to  be 
regretted.  They  have  so  repeatedly  been  rebuilt 
and  repaired,  not  to  say  “restored,”  that  nothing 
of  interest  remains  in  the  greater  part.  “  The 
Lord  of  Burghley’s  Hospital  ”  is  on  the  Northamp¬ 
tonshire  side  of  the  bridge,  in  a  low  and  apparently 
damp  situation.  It  includes  some  small  fragments 
of  an  ancient  hospital  which  occupied  the  site  and 
that  of  the  “  George  ”  Inn,  which  also  shows  some 
ancient  features.  A  small  portion  of  another 
mediaeval  foundation  adjoins  the  “  George,”  where 
two  small  houses  mark  the  place  of  a  hostelry  for 
pilgrims  kept  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  Groined  cellars  and  pointed  arches  are  so 
common  in  Stamford  that  we  do  not  stop  to 
examine  these.  The  other  callises  are  Hopkins’s, 


St.  Peter’s,  and  Williamson’s,  all  in  St.  Peter’s 
Street,  Truesdale’s  and  Snowden’s  in  Scotgate, 
and  Browne’s  in  Broad  Street.  This  last  was 
before  1869  by  far  the  most  interesting  as  well  as 
the  largest,  and  its  chief  peculiarities  were  well 
summed  up  in  Parker’s  “  Domestic  Architec¬ 
ture,”  Vol.  III.,  p.  229.  The  restorer  swept 
them  away.  That  is  to  say,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  chapel  and  an  adjoining  wall,  it 
was  pulled  down  and  remodelled.  The  chapel 
with  a  good  oak  screen,  something  like  that  in 
St.  John’s  Church,  and  a  fair  amount  of  stained 
glass,  are  virtually  all  that  remain  of  the  original 
almshouse  of  1494.  Mr.  Nevinson  gives  a  view  of  the 
front  as  it  was  before  these  “  improvements,”  from 
which  we  learn  that  one  of  the  best  of  the  “  Queen 
Anne  ”  houses  in  Stamford  adjoined  it,  and  that, 
as  we  might  expect,  the  long  roof  line  was  broken 
by  a  bell  cot.  The  new  front  is  handsome,  but 
without  any  ancient  feature  apparent,  and  among 
other  changes  by  which  the  history  of  the  alms¬ 
house  has  been  falsified  or  altogether  obliterated, 
we  may  take  the  following  from  Mr.  Nevinson’s 
book  : — The  west  end  of  the  front  “  was  taken 
down  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  third  of  its  length  ”  ; 
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Stamford. 


the  porch  was  removed  further  east  :  a  new  clock 
turret  was  built  ;  the  cubicles  were  removed  from 
the  dormitory  ;  the  cloisters  were  lengthened ; 
two  sides  of  the  old  court  were  demolished,  and  a 
handsome  new  lodge  in  the  best  style  of  modern 
Gothic,  substituted  for  the  interesting  “  Queen 
Anne’-  house,  was  provided  for  the  warden.  1  he 
other  houses  in  the  market  place  have  nearly  a’l 
been  rebuilt,  but  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Stamford, 
modern  fronts  often  hide  old  groinings,  and  the 
lanes  and  allevs  which  lead  into  High  Street  are 
full  of  picturesque  combinations.  It  was  from 
this  high  ground  that  the  “  bull  running  ’’  took 
place  on  St.  Brice’s  Day  (13th  November),  which 
obtained  for  Stamford  and  Tutbury,  where  it  was 
also  practised,  such  a  bad  name  before  1840,  after  its 
threatened  suppression  had  led  to  riots  and  many 
legal  processes.  A  full  and  warmly  appreciative 
account  of  this  humane  sport  may  be  found  in 
Hone’s  “Every  Day  Book”  (I.  1482),  and  it  has 
formed  the  subject  of  some  curious  memoirs 
published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Lincolnshire 
archaeological  societies. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  Stamford  is  of 
great  interest.  Nearly  all  the  houses  are,  of  course, 
of  stone  ;  neither  brick  nor  half-timber  are  at  all 
common.  But  from  the  days  of  the  Normans 
down,  the  stone  which,  so  to  speak,  grew  under 

( To  be 


their  feet,  was  used  to  build  the  dwelling  houses 
as  well  as  the  churches,  the  “  callises,”  the  schools 
and  the  inns  of  the  burghers  of  Stamford  ;  and  of 
these  houses  a  large  number  remain  whole  or  in 
part,  and  may  be  seen  and  studied  in  every  street. 
Merely  to  enumerate  chronologically  the  specimens 
of  old  English  architecture  here  to  be  met  with, 
would  take  more  space  than  can  be  spared.  In 
one  street,  for  example,  All  Saints’,  with  its  con¬ 
tinuation,  St.  Peter's,  within  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  yards  the  observant  passenger  will  notice 
as  many  as  half  a  dozen  Gothic  archways  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  at  least  as  many  square¬ 
headed  doorways  of  nearly  equal  antiquity.  One 
or  two  are  dated  as  early  as  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  part  of  the  town  where  such 
relics  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  it  m  ly  be 
best,  abandoning  the  chronological  method,  to 
name  in  topographical  order  a  few  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  streets,  leaving  it  to  the  enterprising 
visitor  to  fill  in  the  blanks.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
town  hall,  which,  though  ugly,  is  convenient,  and, 
as  one  may  say,  hopelessly  solid;  nor  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  regalia,  some  of  which  are  very  old  and 
some  very  beautiful ;  nor  of  the  bridge,  nor  of  the 
two  railway  stations,  but  simply  take  a  few  houses 
of  all  periods  as  they  come  in  the  course  of  a  short 
walk. 
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HIGH  STREET,  STAMFORD.  Photo :  F.  R.  Taylor.  ig,  HIGH  STREET,  STAMFORD.  Photo :  F.  R.  Taylor. 
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ENGLISH  MEDIAEVAL  FIGURE-SCULPTURE. 


English  Mediaeval  Figure -Sculpture. 


CHAPTER  VII.— THIRTEENTH  CENTURY 
STATUES. 

Section  iii. — At  Westminster,  Lincoln,  etc. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  school  of  Wells 
sculpture,  whose  works  we  discussed  last  month, 
dies  away  suddenly,  and  seems  to  leave  no  heirs. 
When  the  last  image  was  set  up  on  the  Front, 
into  whose  service  passed  the  imagers  ?  whither 
went  the  trained  observation  and  sympathetic 
chisels  which  had  set  forth  so  full  a  story  of 
mediaeval  imagery  ?  It  is  difficult  to  answer  the 
question.  At  Wells  itself  the  head-carvings  of 
the  next  generation  are  seen  in  the  chapter-house 
undercroft  and  the  “  chapter'’  stairway,  and  then 
(c.  1300)  in  the  chapter-house  itself,  in  Bishop 
Marcia’s  tomb,  and  in  his  effigy  in  the  south 
transept.  But  these  works  are  different  in  style 
and  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Front  sculpture. 
Did  the  Wells  sculptors  migrate  to  Salisbury 
(c.  1260),  and  there  continue  their  craft  in  the 
finishing  of  that  cathedral  ?  In  view  of  what 
remains  at  Salisbury,70  some  half-dozen  statues 
in  Chiltern  stone,  one  must  reply  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  A  quite  different  art  of  later  inspiration, 
a  picturesque,  uneasy  art  in  comparison  with 
the  serenity  of  Wells,  is  in  the  Salisbury  images. 
Lichfield  fa£ade  was  decked  with  statues  within 
perhaps  a  generation  of  that  of  Wells,  and  on  a 
similar  scheme.  Decay  and  the  destructiveness 
of  nineteenth-century  restorations  (which  alike 
destroy  the  art  and  falsify  the  record)  have  left 
little  evidence  of  it.  Still,  what  is  left — the  relief 
over  the  west  door  and  the  Madonna  statue  upon 
the  south  side — is  not  like  Wells,  it  has  the 
sandstone  style  of  Mid-England,  with  little  affilia¬ 
tion  to  the  oolite  style.  The  great  abbeys,  neigh¬ 
bours  to  Wells,  at  Glastonbury,71  Bath,  Malmes¬ 
bury,  and  Cirencester,  may  have  taken  some 
imagers  into  service,  but  their  ruins  tell  us  nothing. 
Since  Bristol  was  the  capital  of  West  England, 
and  we  find  centreing  to  it,  after  1250,  a  flourish¬ 
ing  trade  in  effigies,  wrought  in  an  oolite  which 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  finer  varieties 
of  Doulting  stone,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to 
decide  that  the  Wells  sculptors  largely  drifted 
into  the  Bristol  workshops.  The  actual  images, 
as  monuments  of  their  style,  have  all  perished, 
and  in  default  we  must  look  to  the  effigies  of  the 
West  of  England,  to  be  discussed  in  a  later 

70  There  are  two  sitting  figures  with  well-preserved  drapery 
but  with  new  heads  on  either  side  of  the  central  gable.  The 
figures  below,  though  much  decayed,  show  sufficient  indications 
of  style. 

71  Canon  Church  has  produced  from  the  Wells  records  an 
entry  as  to  a  family  of  Bunton,  "sculptor,"  holding  lands  at 
Glastonbury,  c.  1240.  "Sculptor,”  however,  may  mean  any 
stone  cutter. 


chapter,  as  the  inheritors  of  the  Wells  tradi¬ 
tions. 

Leaving  the  West  we  go  therefore  to  the  East 
of  England,  and  for  images  contemporary  with 
the  latest  Wells  statues  we  must  turn  to  the 
chapter-house  of  Westminster.  There  are  on  the 
two  chapter-doorways,  leading  into  and  out  of 
the  chapter  vestibule,  five  standing  figures  worked 
in  the  Caen  stone  of  Henry  III.’s  building  of  the 
Abbey.  As  to  Wells,  we  had  no  document  which 
could  tell  us  anything  of  the  sculptors  or  of  the 
date  of  the  statues  there.  But  as  to  Westminster, 
it  is  quite  possible  we  have  recorded  the  very 
payment  for  the  two  figures  now  to  be  seen  inside 
the  chapter-house,  which  were  discovered  on  the 
cleaning  out  of  the  building,  as  described  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  in  his  “  Gleanings  from  West¬ 
minster.”  The  building  of  the  chapter-house  was 
begun  according  to  Matthew  Paris  in  1250,  and 
there  happens  to  remain  in  the  Record  Office  the 
full  account  of  all  the  King’s  expenditure,  during 
the  year  1253,  upon  the  church,  the  chapter-house, 
the  belfry,  and  hall  of  Westminster.  The  first 
roll  of  this  account  is  the  summary  for  the  weeks 
from  February  2nd  to  April  20th,  and  makes 
mention  of  the  canvas  for  the  windows  of  the 
chapter-house,  showing  therefore  that  it  was  at 
this  date  vaulted  and  being  finished  inside.  And 
among  the  entries  is  the  payment 72  for  two  images 
which  might  well  be  the  two  figures  we  illustrate. 
They  are  paid  for  as  separate  works :  the  other 
figure-carvings  of  the  chapter  doorway  being  in 
the  masonry,  were,  no  doubt,  paid  for  in  the  day 
wages  of  the  masons.  The  statues  (Figs.  136, 
I37)  wiH  be  seen  to  represent  the  Annunciation, 
but  the  angel  has  lost  his  wings,  which  were 
probably  of  metal.  The  differences  from  the  Wells 
style  are  distinct :  the  draperies  have  none  of 
the  clinging  softness  of  the  Wells  work,  and  the 
expressions  of  the  figures  show  another  feeling. 
They  are  said  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  to  have 
“  Byzantine  stiffness,”  but  to  our  mind  the 
epithet  does  hardly  justice  to  the  note  of  quie¬ 
tude,  which,  as  in  the  reliefs  of  the  triforium, 
has  a  feeling  nearer  the  ancient  Greek  than  the 
Byzantine  inspiration.  The  joyous  attitude  of  the 
angel,  the  gesture  of  the  Madonna,  show  a  distinct 
advance  on  the  immobility  of  the  Wells  type,  and 
the^draperies  have  a  sweep  which  distinguishes 
the  London  school.  The  cutting  of  their  folds 
in  flat  angular  planes  is  that  of  all  the  West¬ 
minster  figure-sculpture,  and  it  is  our  point  that 
the  same  edge-cut  draperies  are  in  the  Purbeck 

73  "In  ij  imaginibus  ad  tascham  cissis  liijs.  iiiji."  (for  two 
images  carved  by  the  job  fifty-three  shillings  and  fourpance), 
equal  to  about  /70  of  our  money.  This  roll  has  never  been 
printed. 
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FIG.  140. — LINCOLN  SOUTH  PORCH.  FIG.  143. — CROWLAND  ABBEY,  FIG.  141.— LINCOLN  SOUTH  PORCH. 

The  “Synagogue.”  WEST  FRONT.  The  ■■church.” 
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FIG.  I39.— LINCOLN  WEST  FRONT. 

( From  a  photo  kindly  lent  by  S.  Gardner,  Esq.) 


half-effigy  (c.  1261)  of  Bishop  Aymer  de  Valence 
(Henry  III. ’s  half-brother)  at  Winchester  (Fig. 138); 
in  the  later  “  Knights  ”  of  the  Temple  Church ;  and 
in  the  Purbeck  Lady  at  Romsey.  The  connection 
between  the  marblers  of  London  and  the  king’s 
Purbeck  quarries  at  Corfe  will  be  discussed  later, 
but  this  illustration  from  contemporary  style  is 
valuable  here — for  otherwise  the  Westminster 
figures  stand  alone.  The  outer  vestibule  doorway 
has  also  its  figures — the  Virgin  and  attendant 
angels,  which,  though  decayed,  show  similar  tech¬ 
nique  in  their  draperies.  But  we  have  unfor¬ 
tunately  no  other  examples  of  mid-thirteenth- 
century  art  in  London. 

Lincoln  is  indeed  the  only  site  in  England 
where  any  body  of  free  figure-sculpture  remains 
which  can  be  assigned  to  the  thirty  years  follow¬ 
ing  the  Wells  art.  It  is  of  three  kinds  :  upon 
the  Front  are  statues  set  in  the  niches  of  Bishop 
Grossetete’s  gable  which  made  the  finish  of  the 
nave-work  (c.  1250).  In  comparison  with  the 
Wells  figures  these  Front  statues  are  curiously 
insignificant,  but  in  attitude  and  habit  are  not 
unlike  the  “king”  and  “queen”  of  the  latest 
Type  J,  which  at  Wells  we  called  imagers’  work 
(Fig.  139).  Now  this  squatness  and  image-like¬ 
ness  appear  in  direct  continuation  of  the  Peter¬ 
borough  figures  with  which  we  started  this  chapter, 
and  carry  on  the  goldsmith  traditions  that  we 
noted  as  at  the  origin  of  the  statuary  art  in 
East  England.  No  doubt  similar  figures  were  at 
Lincoln  once,  in  all  the  niches  of  the  arcade 
along  the  front. 

A  second  group  of  statues,  of  much  superior 
quality,  is  found  in  the  niches  by  the  south  (or 


“Judgement”)  porch  of  the  “Angel  Quire.” 
There  are  here  four  headless  figures,  and  on  the 
buttresses  further  to  the  east  three  other  torsos, 
to  two  of  which  the  heads  have  been  restored. 
These  latter  figures  are,  perhaps,  later  than  the 
others,  and  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  short 
figures  on  the  West  Front.  But  on  either  side 
of  the  porch  they  are  well  proportioned  and  in  the 
finest  style  of  the  mediaeval  statue.  We  give  the 
female  figures  (Figs.  140, 141)  immediately  on  either 
side  of  the  porch-way,  which  probably  represent 
the  Old  and  New  Covenants  respectively — the  Syna¬ 
gogue  and  the  Christian  Church — for  this  is  a  pair 
very  usually  represented  on  either  side  of  the  me¬ 
diaeval  doorway.  The  vigour  and  expression  of  the 
draperies,  and  their  distinction  from  the  rippled 
treatments  of  Wells,  are  evident.  In  depth 
and  boldness  of  cutting,  in  the  contrast  between 
the  heavily  fringed  tunic  and  the  light  vesture 
beneath,  in  the  dignity  of  the  pose  and  breadth 
of  treatment,  lies  an  impression  of  power  which 
is,  perhaps,  unique  among  the  fragments  of 
mediaeval  figure-sculpture  come  down  to  us. 

The  same  fine  style,  but  of  coarser  and  less 
finished  type,  is  to  be  seen  on  the  front  of  Laner- 
cost  Abbey,  in  Cumberland,  where  a  remarkable 
statue  of  the  Magdalen  (Fig.  142),  wrought  in  the 
red  sandstone  of  the  building,  was  set  in  the  niche 
of  the  west  gable,  and  is  still  in  good  preservation. 


The  “Magdalen”  Statue  in  West  Gable. 


So 
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Like  the  Lincoln  figures,  this  also  is  an  image, 
and  wrought  in  local  stone ;  and  we  may  ac¬ 
count  for  its  existence,  in  what  now  seems  a 
remote  district  for  such  a  work  of  art,  by  the  busy 
life  that  Edward  I.  brought  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Carlisle  from  1273  ;  for  he  and  the  Court,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  were  lodged  at  Lanercost 
for  several  months,  and  masons  could  readily  be 
brought  from  Carlisle  to  carve  an  image  which 
was  possibly  a  royal  gift. 

At  Crowland  Abbey,  near  Peterborough,  there 
is  a  headless  figure  which  can  be  seen  (Fig.  143) 
to  correspond  very  nearly  with  the  Lincoln  statue 
(Fig.  14 1 ) .  Placed  in  corresponding  positions 
at  the  side  of  doorways,  they  no  doubt  re¬ 
presented  the  same  subject — the  Jewish  Church. 
So  complete  are  the  resemblances  that  we  may 
suppose  the  works  those  of  the  same  sculptor. 
Now,  in  a  stone  in  the  Lincoln  cloisters  is  in¬ 
scribed  the  figure  and  name  of  Richard  of  Gains¬ 
borough,  “  mason  of  the  church,”  who  died  1300, 
and  by  some  it  has  been  considered  that  this  was 
that  Richard  of  Stow  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Eleanor  crosses  (1293)  as  the 
mason  engaged  upon  the  cross  erected  at  Lincoln. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  somewhat  hastily  conjec¬ 
tured  that  he  was  the  great  sculptor  at  Lincoln 
to  whose  genius  we  owe  both  the  “  Angels  ”  of  the 
triforium  and  the  statues  of  the  porch.  However, 
the  gap  in  style  between  the  angel-reliefs  and 
the  standing  figures  is  much  too  great  to  allow 
them  being  the  work  of  one  sculptor.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  draperies,  as  can  be  seen  by  com¬ 
paring  our  illustrations,  is  markedly  different.  We 
may,  perhaps,  trace  a  certain  likeness  between 
that  class  of  “  Angels  ”  which  we  have  called  F 
(see  Chap.  V.)  and  the  Majesty  figure  of  the  porch 
doorway.  But  the  standing  figures  show  quite 
another  style,  and  not  merely  another  treatment. 

Still,  all  the  Lincoln  work  can  be  grouped 
together  in  its  distinctness  from  that  of  either 
Wells  or  Westminster.  It  has  peculiarities  of 
drapery;  in  the  notched  folds  of  it  at  the  girdle; 
in  the  breadth  and  heavy  drag  of  it  upon  the 
limbs.  In  these  matters  there  is  affinity  with 
some  of  the  German  thirteenth-century  statues  at 
Magdeburg,  upon  which  we  shall  comment  in 
dealing  with  the  later  style  at  Durham  and  York. 

Really  we  shall  find  a  nearer  likeness  to  the 
“  Angels  ”  of  Lincoln  in  the  angel  statues  at  Dur¬ 
ham,  which  stand  upon  niches  upon  the  clerestory 
of  the  presbytery.  As,  however,  we  regard  these  as 
passing  beyond  the  limit  of  first  Gothic  style,  we 
postpone  them.  Here,  to  conclude  this  section, 
we  show  (big.  144)  a  third  type  of  Lincoln 
statue,  that  of  the  Ecclesiastic  in  cope  and  alb, 
which  is  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  east  tran¬ 
sept.  This  holds  a  position  just  on  the  dividing 
line  between  the  first  and  second  Gothic  figure- 


sculpture.  Its  restraint 
and  the  dignity  of  its 
draperies — in  their 
lower  phrases  very  close 
to  the  porch  figures — 
belong  tot  he  first 
Gothic  art:  its  elabo¬ 
rate  decoration  and  dis¬ 
tinct  portraiture  herald 
motives  outside  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  earlier 
ideal.  And  again  we 
note  likeness  to  German 
art. 

Our  Lincoln  exam¬ 
ples  may  fittingly  bring 
to  an  end  an  account  of 
first  Gothic  figure-sculp¬ 
ture.  The  shrining  of 
St.  Hugh  took  place  in 
the  “Angel  Quire”  on 
the  6th  October  1280, 
and  was  attended  by  a 
magnificent  assemblage 
of  royal  and  noble  per¬ 
sonages.  The  Queen 
was  present,  and  the 
King  himself  helped 
in  the  carriage  of  the 
saint’s  remains  into 
the  quire.  The  sculp¬ 
tured  porchway,  whose  figure-moulds  and  carved 
tympanum  were  illustrated  in  Chaps.  IV.  and  V., 
had  probably  its  niches  filled  with  the  statues 
we  have  shown  in  honour  of  this  occasion. 
Such  a  building  marks  suitably  a  summit  or  turn¬ 
ing  point  of  style.  As  the  “  Angel  ”  reliefs  had 
a  distinction  never  afterwards  attempted,  so,  too, 
the  statues  of  the  “Judgement”  porch  may  be 
ranked  as  the  crowning  examples  of  English 
statue-making.  Contemporary  with  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  this  great  chapel,  built  for  St.  Hugh’s 
shrine,  came  the  commencement  of  two  magnifi¬ 
cent  buildings  of  English  Gothic — -Exeter,  in  the 
south  of  England,  by  Bishop  Branscombe  (c.  1280), 
and  York,  in  the  north,  by  Archbishop  Romaine  in 
1286.  We  shall  draw  from  these  later  works 
many  illustrations  of  English  figure-sculpture  of 
the  second  period  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  how  some¬ 
thing  which  has  been  present  up  to  now  in  the 
English  art — a  certain  dignity  of  style  evident  in 
the  Lincoln  art — gets  compromised.  We  shall 
find  greater  prettiness,  greater  fancy,  greater  faci¬ 
lity  in  the  chisel  of  the  artist  ;  but  that  quality, 
which  we  may  call  restraint,  and  which  achieves 
monumental  simplicity,  dies  away  before  a  love  of 
richness  and  variety,  that  as  time  goes  on  dege¬ 
nerates  into  exaggeration  and  insensitiveness. 

Edward  S.  Prior.  Arthur  Gardner. 


FIG.  144. — LINCOLN. 

Statue  in  Chapel  of  East 
Transept. 


On  Some  Conventions  of  London 
Street  Architecture. 


In  the  province  of  Art  whatever  appeals  to 
convention  may  be  assumed  to  be  bad ;  at  best 
the  burden  of  proving  its  innocence  lies  with  it. 
It  is  the  weed  which  chokes  the  feeble  impulse  to 
design  with  truthfulness  and  candour,  and,  like  a 
weed,  boasts  a  vitality  so  strong  that  we  must  bow 
to  the  inevitable  with  what  composure  we  may ; 
but  there  are  forms  so  gross  that  the  patient 
sufferer  breaks  at  times  into  protest,  all  the  more 
that  he  is  asked  to  be  a  partner  in  the  unholy 
work,  a  slavish  and  despicable  accessory  after  the 
fact. 

The  art  of  London  streets,  like  that  of  the  hair¬ 
dresser,  is  largely  one  of  fronts,  but  not  exclusively 
so.  Our  friend  the  builder,  however,  who  has  an 
amiable  weakness  for  small  peccadillos,  chooses  to 
ignore  this  qualification.  Because  some  sidewalls 
are  party-walls,  and  party-walls  are  mostly  in¬ 
visible,  therefore  all  side  walls  are  invisible  ;  such 
is  his  ingenious  syllogism,  and  he  expects  us  to 
bolster  up  his  logic  by  glutting  our  appetite  for 
the  beautiful  on  the  bravery  of  the  front,  and 
shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  stops  just 
round  the  corner.  This  is  a  little  convention 
which  except  a  man  hold  faithfully  he  cannot 
enjoy  street  scenery  without  a  large  measure  of 
reserve. 

Nor  does  the  builder  count  altogether  without 
his  host :  most  people  have  seen  all  they  want  to 
see  of  a  building  at  the  first  glance — small  blame 
to  them  in  many  cases — and  such  a  detail  as  the 
contrast  between  a  fagade  of  a  palatial  order  and 
a  side  wall  which  is  plain  without  escaping  vul¬ 
garity,  would  always  be  too  trivial  to  strike  them  ; 
but  for  the  minority  which  cannot  so  discreetly 
curb  and  discipline  its  attention,  disgust,  if  we 
cannot  say  disillusionment,  lies  in  wait  at  every 
corner. 

This  kind  of  building  is  the  very  melodrama  of 
architecture.  It  appeals  frankly  to  the  gallery, 
and  its  effects  are  the  merest  claptrap.. 

In  the  demands  which  it  makes  on  us  for  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  what  is  to  be  seen  and 
what  not,  it  reminds  one  of  the  stage  management 
of  a  Crummies.  We  do  not,  so  to  speak,  see  the 
ripple  passing  up  the  face  of  the  Norman  keep,  or 
hold  our  breath  while  the  hero  is  driving  the 
villain  back  upon  it — modern  building  legislation 
ensures  a  certain  solidity  to  a  great  deal  that  we 
could  wish  less  stable — but  much  of  the  building 
of  to-day  is  as  unreal  in  its  way  as  the  canvas 
Donjon,  and  relies  equally  with  it  on  its  power 
to  create  illusion  and  to  pose  with  a  measure  of 
success  for  something  other  than  it  is. 

The  nation,  unfortunately,  sets  but  a  poor 


example.  “  Nothing,”  says  Fergusson,  speaking 
of  the  British  Museum,  “can  be  more  absurd 
than  forty-four  useless  columns  following  the 
sinuosities  of  a  modern  building,  and  finishing 
round  the  corner,  not  because  the  design  is  com¬ 
plete,  or  because  they  abut  on  any  building,  but 
simply  because  the  expense  would  not  allow  of 
their  being  carried  any  further.” 

Fergusson  was  nothing  if  not  decided  in  the 
expression  of  his  opinions,  and  the  point  of  view 
of  the  woodcut  which  accompanies  this  criticism 
is  so  chosen  as  to  barb  his  dart  still  more  cruelly  ; 
a  little  more  illustration  on  the  principle  of  show¬ 
ing  a  building  at  its  worst  instead  of  at  its  best, 
and  we  should  not  have  to  make  so  many  wry 
faces  as  we  walk  abroad. 

After  so  colossal  a  fraud  as  this,  need  we 
wonder  if  the  streets  are  full  of  humble  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  same  want  of  principle,  of  gables 
without  roofs  behind  them,  or  with  roofs  hipped 
abruptly  and  impotent  ly  back  on  to  ridges  lower 
than  their  own — things  of  evanescent  charm  which 
must  be  caught  at  the  exact  moment  or  passed 
with  averted  eyes — -and  a  thousand  other  clumsy 
expedients  for  suggesting  the  false  ? 

Time  was,  before  America  moved  us  to  emu¬ 
lation,  when  the  back  of  a  building,  snugly 
ensconced  behind  others  of  equal  height,  wasted 
what  sweetness  it  might  possess  on  the  back 
windows  of  the  houses  in  the  next  street.  Natu¬ 
rally  this  led  to  the  shedding  of  those  features 
which  belong  to  vanity,  and  the  adoption  of  some¬ 
what  austere  and  forbidding  forms.  Conditions 
have  changed  since  then,  but  the  tradition  of 
invisibility  is  a  convenient  one,  and  is  not  going 
to  be  lightly  given  up.  Hence  it  is  that  he  who 
walks  northward  up  Whitehall  must  look  fixedly 
at  the  pavement  if  he  does  not  want  to  see  the 
Banqueting  Hall  standing  up  against  a  stark  white 
cliff  of  lofty  building  ;  this  is  the  back  of  a  North¬ 
umberland  Avenue  hotel,  treated  rigorously  as  a 
back,  but  commanding  and  commanded  by  the 
whole  of  Whitehall,  and  destined,  in  the  near 
future,  to  play  the  part  of  bad  fairy  to  the  new 
War  Office. 

Some  indirect  responsibility  belongs  to  those 
who  framed  the  Building  Act.  Its  provisions,  which 
were  no  doubt  well  devised  for  securing  an  irredu¬ 
cible  minimum  of  light  and  air,  while  threaten¬ 
ing  to  interfere  little  in  the  domain  of  aesthetics, 
have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  produced  certain  well- 
marked  architectural  features  which  have  become 
as  familiar  as  they  are  objectionable.  It  is  no 
more  than  human  nature  in  the  architect,  who 
finds  the  District  Surveyor  standing,  as  it  were, 
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with  a  sword  of  flame  between  him  and  the  full 
exercise  of  his  discretion,  to  cling  desperately  to 
every  shred  of  right  which  is  left  to  him,  and  to 
add  brick  to  brick  in  exact  compliance  with  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  with  entire  disregard  of  a 
result  which,  given  certain  conditions,  follows 
almost  automatically. 

It  is  enough  to  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west¬ 
ward  from  Oxford  Circus  to  get  a  very  sufficient 
idea  of  what  is  happening.  At  the  corner  of 
Harewood  Place  stands  an  imposing  block  of 
building,  which,  like  some  anatomical  diagram, 
displays  in  one  part  an  outside  of  fair  seeming, 
and  in  another  a  sample  of  its  internal  economy. 
The  architect  appears  to  have  contemplated  carry¬ 
ing  the  building  at  full  height  along  Harewood 
Place — I  speak  without  the  book — and,  when 
pulled  up  short  in  his  game  of  bluff,  to  have  put 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  with  a  “  Well,  if  you  will 
have  it  so,  I  leave  the  public  to  judge  between  us.” 
And  there  the  building  stands  with  its  inside 
exposed  ;  and  the  public,  that  patient  ass,  which 
bears  so  heavy  a  load  of  other  people’s  sins, 
groans  anew. 

A  few  hundred  yards  further  on,  at  the  point 
where  South  Molton  and  Davies  Streets  unite  to 
join  Oxford  Street,  there  is  a  case  of  another  kind. 
Here  the  architect  was  presumably  amenable  to 
discipline,  but  has,  on  his  part,  been  precise  in 
exacting  the  uttermost  fraction  of  his  pound  of 
flesh  :  an  amorphous  piece  of  roofing  with  un¬ 
sightly  roof-lights  stands  up  behind  a  formal 
feature  in  the  foreground,  which  can  only  by  a 
severe  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  considered  to 
mask  it.  But  we  know  our  lesson  ;  that  effort  must 
be  made,  and  the  eye  arrested  at  the  proper  point, 
under  the  usual  pains  and  penalties  for  trans¬ 
gression. 

Where  a  building,  as  in  these  instances,  acquires 
importance  from  its  position,  some  special  con¬ 
sideration  seems  to  be  called  for,  greater  laxity  of 
treatment  or  greater  severity,  something  more  of 
liberty  for  the  designer  in  return  for  proper  com¬ 
pensation,  or  a  wider  interference  with  his  pro¬ 
ceedings — some  power  to  exact  atonement  for 
attempted  illegalities  in  the  common  interest  of 


those  who  would  like  to  be  able  to  take  a  pride  in 
the  city  in  which  it  has  fallen  to  them  to  live. 

There  is  another  kind  of  convention,  which  asks 
us  to  look  rather  to  the  intention  of  a  design  than 
to  its  results.  The  faking  of  architectural  draw¬ 
ings  is  an  old  story,  an  innocent  enough  proceed¬ 
ing  if  its  necessity  is  taken  as  a  warning;  but  it  is 
a  different  thing  when  the  designer  who  sets  out 
to  deceive  falls  into  the  pit  which  he  dug  for 
another.  Let  us  take  an  exaggerated  instance,  and 
picture  to  ourselves  the  man  who  wishes  to  dupli¬ 
cate  an  important  feature,  and  finds  himself  in  the 
painful  position  of  having  to  balance  a  pediment, 
let  us  say,  which  stands  clear  against  the  sky,  by 
another  to  which  he  can  only  give  a  few  inches 
projection  from  a  wall-face.  He  is  staggered, 
perhaps,  but  elects  to  see  how  it  will  look  on 
paper.  The  pen  or  brush  lends  itself  in  a  fasci¬ 
nating  way  to  the  falsification  which  he  half- 
unconsciously  enters  upon  ;  wall-face  and  sky  play 
their  subsidiary  parts  with  accommodating  com¬ 
pleteness  ;  pediment  answers  to  pediment  more 
effectively  than  the  draughtsman  had  dared  hope  ; 
till,  stupefied  by  self-deception  and  incapable  of 
finding  a  satisfactory  alternative,  he  decides  to  let 
his  design  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  And  what  is  it 
worth  when  it  is  carried  out  ?  For  facts  are 
veritable  enfants  terribles ;  they  know  nothing  of  the 
tact  which  dishes  up  an  unpalatable  truth  in  an 
attractive  form,  but  present  it  in  all  its  ungarnished 
repulsiveness.  Too  late  the  truth  is  realised,  and 
the  designer  can  only  throw  himself  on  the  good 
nature  of  the  public,  and  ask  it  to  walk  hand  in 
hand  with  him  in  his  fool’s  paradise,  to  recreate 
for  itself  an  illusion  in  the  presence  of  the  reality, 
and  to  take  the  will  for  the  deed. 

It  appears  that  the  proper  appreciation  of  town 
scenery,  as  it  is  made  to-day,  is  a  matter  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  demands  a  serious  apprenticeship.  Why 
this  should  be  it  does  not  boot  to  ask,  but  to  the 
plain  man  it  seems  less  than  just  that  he  should 
have  to  repair  the  shortcomings  of  others  by  the 
strain  of  his  own  faculties;  and  he  looks,  though 
without  much  confidence,  to  the  day  when  a  term 
shall  be  put  to  his  sufferings  and  truth  shall 
prevail.  A.  E.  Street. 


Frescoes  at  Clermont-Ferrand. 


Reparations  in  the  cathedral  of  Clermont-Ferrand 
havebrought  tolightwhat  must  rank  amongst  thegreat- 
est  treasures  of  the  church.  In  a  country  where  frescoes 
of  all  kinds  are  scarce,  and  frescoes  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation  almost  unknown,  the  finding  of  these  is 
a  matter  of  no  little  importance.  They  decorate  the 
walls  of  two  of  the  absidal  chapels.  For  very  many 


yea  -s  past  these  chapels  have  been,  and  indeed  the 
greater  number  of  them  still  are,  panelled  and  other¬ 
wise  so  decorated  as  to  conceal  as  far  as  possible  the 
original  surface  of  the  walls.  Some  of  this  wood¬ 
work  had,  however,  unfortunately  become  so  rotten 
that  it  was  decided  to  remove  it  and  to  put  new  panels 
in  its  place.  It  seems,  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  that 
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no  suspicion  existed  that  the  removal  of  this  wood 
was  likely  to  disclose  anything  but  the  bare  surface  of 
the  volcanic  stone  of  which  this  church  is  built.  Great, 
therefore,  was  the  surprise  of  all  to  find  not  the  cold 
grey  surface,  but  frescoes  which  even  the  most 
ignorant  and  most  unappreciative  must  have  recog¬ 
nised  at  once  as  being  of  great  age  and  great  beauty. 

I  was  lucky  enough  to  see  these  soon  after  their 
discovery  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  sketching 
them. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  certainly  the 
most  complete  chapel  of  this  cathedral  is  that  one 
dedicated  to  St.  George.  Of  good  Gothic  style,  its 
windows  filled  with  gorgeous  glass,  and  flanked  by 
these  frescoes,  good  examples  of  the  best  period,  this 
chapel  is  an  unusually  complete  and  beautiful  thing. 
The  scenes  illustrated  in  each  separate  panel  of  the 
window  in  this  chapel  are  taken  from  the  life  of 
St.  George.  Unfortunately  the  window  has  been  in 
places  restored,  and  at  some  date,  though  not  quite 
recently,  the  whole  of  it  was  cleaned.  But  in  spite 
of  these  drawbacks  it  is  still  comparable  with  such 
glass  as  we  know  at  Bourges,  Le  Mans,  and  Chartres. 
Directly  below  the  window,  running  in  a  narrow 
oblong  strip  from  one  side  of  the  chapel  to  the  other, 
is  a  fresco  which  illustrates  the  life  and  martyrdom  of 
St.  George.  Quaint  it  is  beyond  description,  the 
drawing  primitive  throughout,  though  never  lacking  in 
feeling  or  movement,  and  the  faces  one  and  all  full  of 
expression  and  variety.  That  the  design  may  leave  a 
little  to  be  desired  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  seems  that 
the  whole  might  have  gained  had  it  been  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  colour  scheme  is  simple  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  red  being  the  predominant  colour,  and  the  back¬ 
ground  black.  A  border  of  curious  and  admirably 
drawn  beasts,  inserted  amongst  conventional  foliage, 
surrounds  this  fresco.  This  seems  to  have  been  re¬ 
stored  at  some  period,  or  perhaps  it  was  left  unfinished, 
for  the  drawing  in  parts  betrays  a  less  skilful  hand 
and  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  earlier  work  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Below  this  fresco  again  is  a  wonderfully  spirited  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  battle  scene  (see  coloured  plate),  an  event 
in  the  life  of  St.  George.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of 
the  beauty  of  this  from  all  points  of  view.  Of  the  design 
nothing  need  be  said,  for  the  accompanying  sketch  will 
convey  an  idea  of  that,  and  the  colour  is  as  fine.  The 
same  black  and  red  scheme  is  here  carried  out  with 
the  same  success.  The  date  of  these  frescoes  is  easily 
decided,  for  the  lettering  which  is  found  upon  and 
beneath  them  is  of  that  Gothic  style  current  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

A  conventional  pattern  decorates  the  right  wall  of 
this  chapel,  and  to  the  left  are  a  Madonna  and  Child 
with  attendant  Saints,  these  last  being  unhappily  in 
a  very  bad  state  of  preservation. 

The  second  chapel  which  I  have  to  mention  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Joseph.  Beneath  the  floor  of  this 
chapel  five  chanoines  and  a  noble  of  the  thirteenth 
century  lie  buried,  and  upon  its  wall  they  have  been 
painted,  each  with  his  hands  laid  together  and  raised 
in  prayer  and  faces  turned  in  the  same  direction,  while 


an  angel  upon  the  right  turns  with  a  sweet  grace  to 
beckon  them  to  Paradise  (see  coloured  plate). 

The  beauty  of  this  fresco  must  at  once  strike  all 
who  see  it,  alike  in  its  quiet  tender  feeling,  simple 
straight- forwardness  of  design,  beauty  of  the  colour, 
and  the  masterful  drawing  and  treatment  of  drapery. 
The  painter’s  name  is  destined  to  remain  unknown, 
and  no  other  specimens  of  his  work  are  to  be  found  at 
Clermont,  unless  a  few  fragments  on  the  eastern  wall 
of  the  same  chapel,  almost  indistinguishable  except 
for  an  exquisite  head  of  the  Madonna,  are  from  his 
hand. 

To  the  left  of  this  fresco,  and  almost  joining  it,  is 
another,  two  centuries  later  in  date.  The  Italian  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  here  clearly  notice¬ 
able.  The  drawing  is  more  advanced,  and  design  and 
general  treatment  of  colour  and  drapery  less  strictly 
decorative  and  more  pictorial.  Moreover  the  actual 
mode  of  painting  is  quite  different,  for  in  the  previously 
mentioned  frescoes  tempera  upon  a  prepared  ground 
was  the  method  adopted,  whereas  this  last  is  painted 
in  wax  directly  upon  the  surface  of  the  stone. 

The  fame  of  the  windows  is  so  great  that  little  need 
be  said  of  them.  Each  chapel  of  the  apse  has  its 
own  treasure,  the  windows  consisting  of  round,  square, 
and  elliptical  medallions,  each  medallion  containing 
some  legendary  subject.  The  date  of  this  glass  varies 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  two  or  three  of  these  chapels  red  and 
blue  are  the  predominating  colours,  while  In  some 
there  is  a  considerable  preponderance  of  yellow  and 
green.  These  latter  are  of  the  later  date,  and  though 
the  effect  of  the  colour  scheme  is  less  rich  and  mellow 
than  that  produced  by  the  red  and  blue,  there  is  still 
little  fault  to  be  found  with  them. 

Those  of  the  clerestory  windows  which  remain  are 
of  approximately  the  same  date.  Here  large  single 
figures  are  represented,  one  window  containing  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  while  of  the  rest  in  some  we  find  the  prophets 
in  others  the  apostles.  Many  of  them  have,  un¬ 
fortunately,  been  restored  and  re-leaded,  so  carelessly 
indeed  in  some  cases  that  the  restorer  has  not  troubled 
to  replace  each  piece  of  glass  in  the  position  in  which 
he  found  it,  thereby  of  course  losing  the  design,  and 
producing  mere  meaningless  kaleidoscopic  effects. 

One  word  of  advice  may,  perhaps,  be  offered  to 
those  who  have  it  in  their  minds  to  visit  Clermont- 
Ferrand.  And  this  advice  is  only  not  to  delay.  For 
to  the  management  of  the  cathedral  is  attached  an 
artist,  whose  office  it  is  to  restore  and  otherwise  em¬ 
bellish  the  church  according  to  his  fancy.  And  I  regret 
to_say  that  his  artistic  eye  is  made  sore  by  the  old 
time-worn  look  of  these  frescoes,  and  he  told  me  with 
much  pride  and  in  the  voice  of  a  man  who  is  telling 
of  some  good  deed  which  he  has  in  view,  that  he 
would  soon  set  that  right,  and  would  himself  give 
back  to  the  frescoes  what  time  and  neglect  had  taken 
from  them.  Hence  it  would  be  as  well  for  those  who 
find  good  enough  the  efforts  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  unaided  by  our  own  more  en¬ 
lightened  time,  not  to  put  off  their  visit  till  too  late 
a  date.  S.  Garstin  Harvey. 
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BOOK  OF  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

A  Book  of  Country  Houses.  B3'  Ernest  Newton,  architect. 
London  :  B.  T.  Batsford,  94,  High  Holborn.  1903. 

For  one-and-twenty  shillings  Mr.  Newton  offers 
in  this  volume  about  a  score  of  designs  ;  and  the 
designs  are  good.  The  impulse  which  led  the  author 
to  give  way  before  “  the  difficulties  and  vexations 
attendant  upon  getting  adequate  (photographic)  views 
of  scattered  buildings”  should,  I  think,  have  been 
resisted  ;  for  in  the  first  place  what  is  wanted  by  the 
purchasers  of  such  a  volume  is  irrefutable  evidence, 
and,  in  the  second,  Mr.  Newton’s  designs  are  not  of 
the  kind  that  need  fear  to  face  the  lens  even  after  the 
lapse  of  years. 

Ours  is  for  better  and  for  worse  an  age  of  superlative 
draughtsmanship,  and  the  twin  curse  that  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  blessing  of  this  particular  artistic 
triumph  is  the  frequent  erection  of  buildings  whose 
bleak  actuality  is  in  horrid  contrast  to  the  fair  promise 
of  their  presentment  on  paper,  a  presentment  so  fair 
that  it  has  deceived,  maybe,  the  very  originator. 

How  often  have  we  (who  own  drawing  boards  and 
such  tackle)  stood  before  some  premature  suburban 
wreck  and  realised  with  sad  sympathy  what  a  pretty 
drawing  may  have  once  represented  that  now  forlorn 
result.  How  dainty  upon  paper  may  have  been  the 
short-lived  coquetry  which  a  few  winters  acting 
on  a  jerry-built  constitution  have  reduced  to  the  very 
elements  of  desolation.  Or  perhaps  (and  this  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  welfare  of  architecture  is  an 
even  sadder  case) — perhaps  one  has  gone  from  some 
smart  “  elevation  ”  straight  to  the  building  it  has  bred, 
only  to  find  with  dismay  that  the  man  who  made  the 
design  did  not  even  know  the  meaning  of  the  lines 
he  drew. 

I  touch  upon  these  melancholy  experiences  merely 
to  emphasise  the  regret  that  Mr.  Newton  has  not 
allowed  the  fierce  scrutiny  of  the  camera  to  play  upon 
all  the  examples  which  he  here  presents  ;  for,  whoever 
Mr.  Newton’s  public  may  be,  that  public — lay,  pro¬ 
fessional,  or  amateur — wants  what  the  author  can  very 
certainly  give,  the  evidence  of  accomplished  facts,  not 
merely  of  ideas,  or  of  skill  in  draughtsmanship. 

The  photographs  of  Nos.  IX.,  X.,  XI.  and  XV. 
show  clearly  enough  that  the  author  can  effect  what 
he  intends,  and  the  two  very  interesting  views  of 
No.  VIII.  are  in  this  epoch  of  deceptions  far  more  con¬ 
vincing  than  even  the  charming  water-colours  which 
are  reproduced  in  illustration  of  Nos.  XII.  and  XIX. 

The  pen-drawings  are  by  several  hands,  and  though 
one  or  two  of  them  are  fine  specimens  of  this  class  of 
work  I  cannot  help  regretting  their  present  use  for 
their  present  purpose. 

Mr.  Newton  is  no  blind  adherent  to  a  close  method 
in  style.  His  work  varies  from  the  simple  cottage 
which  owes  its  effect  to  good  chimneys  (with  meek 
projections),  weather  tiling,  and  white  paint  on  well¬ 
shaped  windows,  to  the  more  ambitious  structure  which 
makes  length  an  ingredient  in  its  scheme  of  success, 


and  adds  stone  mullions,  stone  dressings,  and  perhaps 
stone  chequers  among  the  brick,  at  the  bidding  of 
some  not  too  constricted  purse. 

I  think  that  the  designer  would  himself  be  the 
last  to  wish  me  to  employ  such  misused  terms  as 
Elizabethan,  Tudor,  or  Jacobean  to  describe  even 
elements  in  his  designs;  and  indeed  such  titles,  though 
Mr.  Newton’s  work  is  generously  eclectic,  could  only 
be  most  dangerously  applied. 

His  aim  has  evidently  been  to  be  vernacular  in  the 
best  sense,  and  local.  A  man,  I  think  he  says  to  him¬ 
self,  must  be  at  home  in  his  house,  not  less  must  the 
house  be  at  home  on  its  plot.  Yet,  if  one  may  not 
give  to  this  work  the  names  of  bygone  styles,  if  even 
Georgian  be  a  forbidden  term,  Mr.  Newton  will  not 
grumble  when  his  readers  see  in  this  little  collection 
a  certain  strong  recognition  of  the  claims  of  eighteenth- 
century  house  architecture  to  be  looked  upon,  in  whole 
and  in  detail,  as  at  least  a  practical  and  a  very  comely 
expression  of  our  modern  needs  and  our  modern 
liking. 

We  are  rempted  at  times  to  think  that  the  problem 
of  the  small  house  plan  offers  but  few  opportunities 
of  variation.  Mr.  Newton’s  nineteen  plans,  which  are 
clearly  drawn  and  well  produced,  help  us  to  realise 
that  even  the  limitations  of  aspect  admit  of  a  great 
number  of  permutations  in  this  well-tried  task,  pro¬ 
vided  that  there  is  no  great  restriction  as  to  the  ground 
to  be  occupied. 

In  fact  the  book  and  its  designs  exhibit  originality 
without  solecism,  and  simplicity  without  bathos.  These 
are  conditions  which  in  themselves  are  the  chief  ele¬ 
ments  of  true  achievement  in  architecture,  a  strange 
art  concerning  which,  if  we  only  knew  the  meaning  of 
both  terms,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  Useful 
is  synonymous  with  the  Beautiful. 

Paul  Waterhouse. 


^pHE  ART  OF  WHISTLER. 

The  Art  of  James  McNeill  Whistler.  By  T.  R.  Way  and 
G.  R.  Dennis.  10s.  6d.  net.  London:  George  Bell  &  Sons, 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden.  1903. 

This  is  neither  a  full  life  of  the  painter  nor  a 
very  critical  work  ;  but  its  writers  are  well  acquainted 
with  his  productions,  and  one  of  them  is  particularly 
qualified  to  give  an  account  of  the  lithographs.  He 
omits  to  mention,  by  the  way,  that  one  of  these,  of 
which  he  speaks  in  high  terms,  the  “  St.  Anne’s, 
Soho,”  appeared  in  an  early  number  of  this  Review. 
Whistler’s  most  elaborate  scheme  of  decoration,  the 
Peacock  Room  in  Mr.  Leyland’s  house,  is  illustrated 
from  photographs,  and  a  suggestion  is  made  that 
deserves  consideration,  namely,  that  should  occasion 
offer,  the  fittings  and  decoration  of  the  room  should 
be  acquired  for  South  Kensington.  Mr.  Jekyll’s 
architectural  setting,  on  which  Whistler  had  to  work, 
was  poor  enough  ;  but  the  variations  upon  the 
peacock’s  plumage,  with  which  he  filled  the  panels, 
were  a  wonderful  piece  of  fantasy.  The  book  is 
amply  illustrated  throughout. 


,  Lt  I..  145,  Strand,  W.C 
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DRAWING  SHOWING  THE  DOME  OF  ST.  PETER’S  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 


A  Note  on  the  Frontispiece 


By  the  courtesy  of  the  present  owner,  we 
are  able  to  publish  a  drawing  which  illustrates 
one  moment  of  the  tangled  history  of  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome.  The  old  church  is 
not  completely  demolished,  but  the  drum  of 
Michael  Angelo’s  dome  is  seen  rising  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  drawing  has  every  appearance  of 
being  an  authentic  contemporary  sketch.  The 
paper  bears  the  crossed  keys  of  the  Pontifical 
arms  as  a  water-mark,  and  the  stamp  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence’s  collection.  The  present 
owner  obtained  it  at  the  recent  sale  of  Sir  Charles 


Robinson’s  collection.  We  believe  that  the  draw¬ 
ing  has  not  come  under  the  notice  of  Geymiiller 
and  the  other  writers  who  have  worked  at  the 
architectural  history  of  the  church.  But  Geymuller 
gives  a  reproduction  of  an  engraving  at  Basle 
showing  the  new  church  when  the  piers  of  the  dome 
only  were  in  place,  and  confirming  the  accuracy  of 
the  details  of  the  drawing  here  reproduced.  Among 
these  details,  it  will  be  seen,  are  the  entrance  to 
the  atrium  of  the  old  basilica,  the  mediaeval  cam¬ 
panile,  the  ancient  pontifical  palace,  and  other 
features  of  the  Vatican  precincts.  D.  S.  M. 


Chelsea  and  Holbein. 


Mr.  Davies’  handsome  volume  on  “  Chel¬ 
sea  Old  Church  ”*  is  a  valuable  collection  of 
materials  gathered  from  original  authorities.  It  is 
carefully  edited,  and  illustrated  by  many  excellent 
collotype  plates  ;  it  is  well  printed  on  good  paper 
and  strongly  bound.  The  volume  is  a  credit  to 
all  concerned.  Mr.  Horne’s  preface  recalls  the 
destruction  of  a  great  number  of  London  suburban 
churches,  which  gives  to  Chelsea  almost  unique 
interest.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  selected 
from  drawings  which  are  for  the  most  part  in 
private  collections.  Probably  the  most  interesting 
of  these  is  a  careful  plan  of  Beaufort  House,  built 
on  the  site  of  Sir  Thomas  More’s  Chelsea  resi¬ 
dence  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil.  The  house  we  are 
told  bore  “in  divers  places  these  letters,  ‘  R.C.’  and 
also  ‘  R.  C.  E.’  with  the  date  of  the  year,  1597, 
which  letters  were  the  initials  of  his  name  and  his 
lady’s.”  The  plan,  showing  a  fine  house  of  much 
the  same  type  as  Holland  House,  with  its  depen¬ 
dences,  gardens  and  grounds,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  contemporary  plans  we  possess.  It  is 
carefully  laid  down  in  a  more  modern  manner  than 
John  Thorpe’s  drawings,  and  closely  resembles 
the  work  of  John  Simons,  who  made  a  survey  of 
Christchurch,  Aldgate,  about  1592.  Simons,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  have  died  in  1596.!  In  the  volume 
there  are  also  several  plates  from  monuments 
and  features  in  the  church.  Amongst  these  are 
good  prints  of  two  remarkable  early  Renaissance 
capitals,  dated  1528,  which  form  part  of  the  More 
chapel,  and  which  Mr.  Randall  Davies  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Horne  would  assign  to  Holbein,  who 
at  this  very  time  was  frequently  at  More’s  house 
close  by.  As  agreement  arrived  at  independently 
may  strengthen  the  evidence  derived  from  stylistic 
considerations,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  I  also 

*  “Chelsea  Old  Church."  By  Randall  Davies,  F.S.A.,  with 
a  preface  by  Herbert  P.  Horne.  52s.  6d.,  net.  London:  Duck¬ 
worth  &  Co.,  3,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

f  See  Home  Counties  Magazine,  Jan.  1900. 


had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  several  years 
since.  There  seems  to  be  little  room  for  doubt 
that  these  capitals  may  be  numbered  amongst 
Holbein’s  London  works. 

I  have  from  time  to  time,  in  my  reading,  made 
notes  of  such  references  to  Holbein's  work, 
executed  while  he  was  in  London, as  I  have  found; 
but  as  I  have  lost  my  notebook  I  can  at  best 
only  make  a  sort  of  memory  index  to  points 
which  in  part  may  be  fresh.  Holbein  is  without 
doubt  the  greatest  world-artist  who  has  ever 
worked  and  died  in  London.  His  reputation 
seems  to  stand  outside  of  all  the  changes  of  fashion. 
From  Pepys  and  Evelyn  to  Ruskin  all  acclaim 
him  as  pre-eminient.  His  work  could  not  be 
better  characterised  than  by  Peacham  in  his 
“  Drawing  and  Limning  ” — Hans  Holbein  for 
sense  and  life.”  The  publication  of  the  Calendars 
of  State  Papers  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
have  made  available  many  references  to  Hans 
the  Painter.  In  one  of  them  there  is  a  re¬ 
port  of  how  he  had  had  an  interview  with  the 
Duchess  of  Milan.  He  had  seen  her  for  two  or 
three  hours  and  made  a  drawing,  and  from  this 
drawing  alone,  doubtless,  her  portrait  was  made — - 
the  wonderful  standing  portrait,  I  believe,  long  on 
loan  to  the  National  Gallery.  The  famous  Windsor 
studies,  which  apparently  were  at  one  time  known 
as  the  Painted  Book,  are  referred  to  in  the  State 
Papers  dealing  with  the  dispersal  of  the  works  of 
art  belonging  to  Charles  I.,  also  in  the  Calendar  of 
Loseley  Papers,  and  in  Volume  XII.  of  “Archaeo- 
logia.”  From  these  notices  a  better  history  of  the 
drawings  could  probably  be  made  out  than  was 
known  to  Walpole  or  Wornum.  I  have  seen  it 
stated  by  Fairholt,  who  ought  to  be  a  good 
authority,  that  the  he  ids  in  the  replica  of  the 
great  Barber-Surgeon’s  picture  (which  is  now  in 
the  College  of  Surgeons)  are  similar  drawings  cut 
out  and  laid  on  the  background  and  painted  over. 
The  first  notice  of  Holbein’s  work  in  England 
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that  I  am  acquainted  with  is  cited  in  Hasted’s 
“  History  of  Kent,”  which  shows  that  Hans  was 
painting  a  view  of  the  Siege  of  Terouanne,  in  an 
archway  at  Greenwich  Palace,  in  connection  with 
some  pageants  of  the  time ;  and  this  was  only 
a  month  or  two  after  his  arrival  in  England  in 
1526.  Of  special  interest  to  Londoners  is  the 
beautiful  drawing,  now  at  Basle,  of  a  Chamber  in 
Sir  Thomas  More’s  house  at  Chelsea — such  a 
beautiful  room,  perfectly  furnished.  A  small  re¬ 
production  of  this  is  given  bv  Mr.  Davies;  but  on 
the  small  scale  the  accessories  hardly  seem  so 
relatively  important  as  on  the  original  or  a  big 
photograph.  The  walls  are  covered  with  plain 
hangings  in  folds,  there  is  a  big  sideboard,  on  the 
wall  are  hung  musical  instruments.  The  drawings 
in  the  British  Museum  of  Holbein’s  splendid 
allegorical  paintings  of  the  Triumphs  of  Poverty 
and  Riches,  once  on  the  walls  of  the  Steelyard 
Hall,  show  what  decorations  were  thought  proper 
for  a  public  building  in  the  city  about  1530. 

M  uch  has  been  said  as  to  architectural  work 
by  Holbein  in  England.  The  so-called  Holbein 
Gate  at  Whitehall  probably  dated  back  to  his 
time,  as  it  is  shown  in  a  view  of  Whitehall  made 
about  1560  by  Van  den  Wyngaerde,  but  I  think 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  gate  may  have  been 
called  Holbein’s  because  he  decorated  the  chamber 
above  it.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  suggestion 
which  I  have  had  no  time  to  verify.  Here  at 
Whitehall  was  Ins  great  wall-painting  of  Henry 
and  his  father  Henry  VII.,  the  magnificent  cartoon 
for  which  was  shown  at  the  New  Gallery  a  year 
or  two  ago,  and  which  is  published  in  Mr.  Strong’s 
volume  on  the  Chatsworth  drawings.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  for  his  portrait  of  the  father  he 
made  studies  from  Torrigiani’s  wonderful  effigy 
in  Henry  VII. 's  chapel  at  the  Abbey.  Speaking 
entirely  from  memory,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
cartoon  is  just  a  portrait  of  the  sculpture. 

1  his  brings  us  to  another  interesting  connection 
between  Holbein  and  the  Abbey;  that  is,  that  the 


beautiful  mosaic  pavement  of  the  Presbytery,  laid 
down  in  1268  by  a  Roman  master,  was  painted  by 
Holbein  for  the  floor  on  which  the  two  Ambas¬ 
sadors  stand  in  his  noble  picture  in  the  National 
Gallery,  painted  in  London  in  1533.  This  fact  is 
pointed  out  in  Miss  Mary  Hervey’s  book  on  this 
enigmatic  painting,  but  again  I  may  say,  as  inde¬ 
pendent  evidence  on  this  point,  that  I  had  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  years  ago.  One  important 
fact  in  regard  to  this  pavement  Miss  Hervey  does 
not  mention,  and,  in  consequence,  I  believe,  has 
missed  the  chief  clue  to  the  unravelment  of  the 
picture’s  meaning.  On  this  pavement  still  exist 
five  or  six  inlaid  brass  letters,  the  remnant  of  a 
long  rhyming  inscription  to  the  effect  that  who¬ 
ever  would  know  the  time  of  the  coming  end  of 
the  world  had  but  to  read  what  was  there  written. 
Then  followed  the  names  of  several  animals,  the 
mythical  life-ages  of  which,  mounting  by  progres¬ 
sive  multiples  of  three,  made  up  the  time.  Similar 
rhymes  are  known  in  the  folk-lore  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  from  Ireland  to  Italy,  and  the 
mysterious  prophetic  pavement  must  have  been 
pointed  out  to  all  the  visitors  to  the  church. 

Now,  in  trying  to  understand  the  Ambassador 
picture,  if  we  put  ourselves  into  sympathy  with 
the  attitude  of  mind  exemplified  in  such  works  as 
Diirer’s  “  Melancholia  ”  and  Holbein’s  own  “Dance 
of  Death,”  we  cannot  doubt  the  allegorical  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  relation  of  the  skull,  always  an 
emblem  of  death,  and  this  pavement.  The  basis 
of  the  picture,  then,  is  a  symbol  of  Time,  on  which 
falls,  as  on  a  dial,  the  shadow  of  Death  from  the 
elongated  skull  set  up  at  the  angle  of  a  gnomon. 
On  the  two-staged  stand  which  forms  the  centre 
of  the  picture  are  displayed  the  appliances  for  the 
occupations  and  amusements  of  life,  and  various 
instruments  for  the  computation  of  the  passing 
hours  and  the  observation  of  the  movements  of  the 
heavens.  Such  a  setting  is  most  fitting  for  the 
two  great  Ambassadors.  The  whole  is  an  allegory 
of  Time  and  Human  Policy  and  Death. 

W.  R.  Lethaby. 


CAPITAL,  WESTMINSTER  CATHEDRA  I  . 
THE  TATE  J.  F.  BENTLEY,  ARCHITECT. 


By  Way  of 

The  completion  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  is 
an  event  of  some  significance ;  it  is  the  first 
instalment  of  a  scheme  which  is  either  to  show 
that  London  has  learnt  at  last  how  to  do  things 
on  a  grand  scale,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  is  to 
prove  that  our  masters,  and  we  who  put  them  in 
power  and  passively  endure  them,  are  fundamen¬ 
tally  incapable  of  entertaining  large  and  compre¬ 
hensive  ideas,  or  lack  the  courage  and  the  public 
spirit,  so  admirably  illustrated  by  our  neighbours 
across  the  Channel,  to  convert  them  into  actuali¬ 
ties  through  the  medium  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence. 

A  hundred  years  ago  our  great-grandfathers, 
wiser  in  their  generation,  did  something  out  of 
their  comparatively  modest  means  to  mark  their 
sense  of  the  dignity  which  belongs  to  a  well- 
ordered,  balanced,  and  symmetrical  scheme  of 
Street  Architecture ;  and  Regent  Street,  though 
what  of  it  is  original  is  small  in  scale  and  almost 
hidden  by  later  excrescences,  still  bears  witness 
to  the  value  of  a  reasonable  uniformity  of  design. 

Our  own  generation  has  little  evidence  to  pro¬ 
duce  of  any  ambition  to  improve  central  London  ; 
we  must  make  what  capital  we  can  out  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury  Avenue  and  Charing  Cross  Road,  thorough¬ 
fares  which,  courting  comparison  as  they  must 
with  Regent  Street,  proclaim  aloud  the  tin¬ 
kering  and  half-hearted  methods  of  which  they 
were  the  outcome,  and  are  only  redeemed  from 
complete  insignificance  by  the  theatre  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  Circus,  long  since  dedicated  to  the  divini¬ 
ties  of  the  Variety  Stage. 

That  a  theatre  should  not  only  be  the  home  of 
art,  but  a  work  of  art  in  itself,  was  something  of  a 
new  departure,  and  even  now  the  attempt  to  deal 
with  theatres  as  elements  of  beauty  in  London 
street  scenery  would  be  much  of  a  piece  with 
the  making  of  bricks  without  straw'.  Two  or 
three  hold  out  a  promise  of  better  things,  but 
when  an  old  stager  has  ticked  off  all  that  occur 
to  him,  past  and  present,  he  is  fain  to  confess  that 
he  finds  more  to  satisfy  him  in  “  Drury  Lane,” 
the  “  Haymarket,”  and  perhaps  “Covent  Gar¬ 
den,”  than  in  any  of  their  more  modern  rivals. 
But  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  old  stager  to 
divest  a  theatre  of  its  associations,  and  “  Drury 
Lane,’’  the  last  of  a  long  line,  and  heir  to  all  the 
glamour  which  belonged  to  its  predecessors,  is 
rich  in  them  ;  an  older  Drury  was  the  work  of 
Wren  himself,  and  it  is  the  thought  of  all  it 
represents  which  glorifies  its  homely  shell;  but  at 
least  the  unassuming  masses  of  brickwork  do  not 
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make  for  meretriciousness,  and  there  is  a  saving 
grace  in  that ! 

Now,  once  again,  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  a  theatre  which  has  to  be  taken  seriously  as 
a  work  of  art,  and  it  may  be  that  a  brief  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  “  Palace  ”  and  the  new  “  Gaiety  ” 
will  help  us  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  in  the 
architectural  w'orld. 

The  “  Palace  ”  is  quite  a  typical  and  charac¬ 
teristic  w'ork  of  its  author,  hampered  and  tram¬ 
melled  as  no  doubt  he  was,  but  still  able  to  stamp 
his  identity  on  the  work  in  such  a  way  that  he 
who  runs  may  read  it;  and  if  it  was  characteristic 
of  its  author  it  was  also  characteristic  of  its  age, 
of  the  age  of  terra-cotta  and  the  well-known  type 
of  detail  which  belongs  to  that  material;  charming 
in  many  ways  when,  as  in  this  instance,  it  is  in 
skilful  hands,  but  generally  tending  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  pettiness,  redundancy  and  repetition. 
Given  the  material,  the  logical  course  is  to  turn 
its  possibilities  to  account,  but  its  influence  on 
design  is  not  one  which  appeals  to  everybody,  and 
the  man  who  becomes  a  victim  to  the  terra-cotta 
habit,  and  yields  to  the  obsession  of  his  favourite 
medium  when  he  is  building  in  stone,  serves  no 
good  purpose  unless  it  be  as  a  danger-signal. 

To  the  architect  it  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that 
the  irregular  site,  which  might  be  supposed  to  pre¬ 
sent  special  difficulties,  is  the  easiest  to  deal  with. 
It  takes  some  of  the  initiative  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
designer,  a  responsibility  which  he  is  quite  ready 
to  forego,  and  makes  a  certain  general  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  plan  almost  obligatory.  Inasmuch 
as  the  skilful  dealing  with  facts,  the  fitting  to¬ 
gether  of  the  pieces  of  a  puzzle,  is  an  easier 
matter  than  improvisation,  the  plan  so  generated 
is  often  happier  than  where  its  author  is  em¬ 
barrassed  with  all  the  vague  potentialities  of  un¬ 
limited  elbow-room ;  and  what  the  plan  is,  roughly 
speaking,  the  elevation  is.  The  form,  w'hether  it 
is  that  of  a  trivial  detail  or  of  a  great  mass  of 
building  which  is  agreeable  to  the  eye  on  plan,  is 
no  less  pleasing  to  it  in  elevation. 

The  site  of  the  Palace  Theatre  was  just  one  of 
those  which  go  to  meet  the  designer  half  way.  It 
is  a  sort  of  irregular  triangle  with  the  apex  scooped 
away  to  follow  the  line  of  the  Circus  which  the 
authorities  decided  to  make  at  the  cross  roads, 
thus  giving  back  with  one  hand  w'hat  they’  had 
taken  aw’ny  with  the  other,  for  Piccadilly  Circus, 
by  the  time  they’  had  done  with  it,  had  become 
little  more  than  a  geographical  expression.  The 
site  thus  modified  gave  the  opportunity  for  the 
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Photo :  E.  Dockree. 
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THE  PALACE  THEATRE  OF  VARIETIES,  CAMP>RIDGE  CIRCUS,  LONDON.  Photo :  Bedford  Lemere  &  Co. 

SHOWING  ELEVATIONS  TO  CAMBRIDGE:  CIRCUS  AND  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE. 

T.  E.  COLLCUTT,  ARCHITECT. 
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effective  facade  which  is  familiar  to  everyone  ;  the 
awkward  angles  formed  by  the  hollow  front  with 
the  sides  are  well  masked  by  the  angle  turrets ; 
the  general  features  are  small,  but  stand  in  proper 
relation  to  one  another,  and  succeed  in  giving  an 
appearance  of  size  and  dignity  to  the  whole,  in¬ 
stead  of  looking  petty  themselves ;  the  concave 
gable  which  is  the  crowning  feature  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  but  the  problem  was  a  difficult 
one.  The  side  towards  Shaftesbury  Avenue  on 
the  other  hand  suffers  from  an  air  of  haphazard¬ 
ness  only  partially  relieved  by  the  turrets,  whose 
obvious  mission  was  to  introduce  an  element  of 
order,  but  there  is  an  appearance  of  effort  with¬ 
out  corresponding  result,  and  the  impression 
left  on  the  mind  is  that  the  attempt  to  obtain 
symmetry,  under  difficult  conditions,  was  aban¬ 
doned  somewhat  light-heartedly.  The  modern 
Gothic  tradition  that  truth  and  candour  are  the 
beginning  and  end  of  design  had  not  yet  been 
effectually  buried. 

The  new  “Gaiety”  belongs  to  another  order 
of  things,  as  yet  imperfectly  appreciated  by  the 
people.  This  building  indeed  has  brought  into 
currencv  a  great  deal  of  the  small  coin  of  popular 
criticism  ;  the  purveyor  of  cheap  wit  and  humour 
is  conscious  of  having  the  ball  at  his  feet  ;  as 
your  ’bus  passes  along  the  Strand  the  driver 
jerks  the  latest  quip  over  his  shoulder  and  shakes 
with  queasy  laughter.  That  a  building  should  be 
the  butt  of  sarcastic  comment  by  the  ignorant  is 
not  actually  the  ultimate  test  of  its  merits,  but  it 
is  perfectly  unimpeachable  evidence  to  its  pos¬ 
session  of  individuality,  and  individuality  soberly 
expressed;  New  Scotland  Yard  was  the  subject 
of  much  badinage  of  the  same  type.  To  ask  the 
public  at  large  to  appreciate  the  qualities  of  re¬ 
straint  is  to  set  them  “groping  in  a  dark  room 
for  a  man  in  a  black  suit  who  isn't  there.”  The 
florid  and  overblown  in  any  style  of  architecture 
always  strikes  some  responsive  chord  in  the 
breast  of  the  man  who  wears  a  bouquet  as  a 
buttonhole,  but  you  must  give  him  the  stucco¬ 
faced  villa  raised  to  a  high  power,  an  “  Empire,” 
a  “  London  Pavilion,”  if  he  is  really  to  feel  the 
solid  ground  under  his  feet.  There  is  something 
homelike  to  him  in  the  “  furnished  lodgings  of 
tradition  ”  as  he  understands  it,  which  puts  him 
at  ease  and  on  good  terms  with  himself.  It  is 
not  for  architects  to  complain  if  they  are  not 
understood  ;  all  lay  criticism  is  probably  on  much 
the  same  level  of  sturdy  and  self-satisfied  irre¬ 
levance,  and  who  amongst  us  has  not  itched  at 
times  to  instruct  the  expert  in  the  alphabet  of  his 
own  trade  ? 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  cheap  commercial 
Gothic  of  the  old  “  Gaiety,”  even  from  the 
“  Palace  ”  with  its  reminiscences  of  Gothic 


habits  of  thought,  to  the  monumental  and  even 
slightly  austere  building  in  which  the  Classical 
tradition,  albeit  liberally  interpreted,  is  visibly 
expressed.  To  associate  the  idea  of  picturesque¬ 
ness,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  commonly  use  the 
word  as  of  something  almost  fortuitous,  with 
Classical  work,  would  argue  blindness  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  that  infinite  nicety  of  calculation  which 
went  to  the  perfection  of  Classical  forms.  Some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  problem  then  presented 
itself  to  the  architect  of  the  new  building  who 
found  himself  set  to  reconcile  an  irregular  wedge- 
shaped  site,  every  yard  of  which  was  valuable, 
with  the  breadth  and  simplicity  essential  to  the 
style  in  which  he  was  going  to  work.  The  site 
was  of  the  kind  one  associates  with  the  mistaken 
pursuit  of  the  picturesque,  with  gables,  dormers, 
and  turrets  huddled  together  in  admired  confu¬ 
sion  ;  but  the  result  of  a  perfectly  simple  and 
direct  acceptance  of  the  situation  has  made  us 
richer  by  a  building  which  combines  a  full  mea¬ 
sure  of  dignity  with  the  least  touch  of  gracious¬ 
ness — very  much  in  place  in  a  theatre,  a  quality 
to  which  a  purely  formal  and  rectangular  site 
would  not  have  lent  itself  so  naturally.  The 
fronts,  south  and  north-west,  are  practically 
identical,  except  for  the  greater  length  of  the 
latter  and  some  modification  of  the  order  conse¬ 
quent  thereupon  ;  a  sheer  place  of  ashlar-work 
with  openings  symmetrically  arranged  and  of  a 
simple  and  effective  form  rises  to  an  imposing 
height  from  the  pavement,  its  severity  tempered 
only  by  shallow  bands  of  marble,  and  over  this  is 
a  well-proportioned  order  running  with  few  breaks 
round  the  whole  building,  and  made  doubly  rich 
bv  deep  recesses  against  which  the  columns  stand 
out  in  bold  relief,  the  whole  being  capped  by  a 
balustrade.  Such  are  the  ingredients  of  the  dish, 
simple  but  of  unimpeachable  quality,  and  com¬ 
bined  with  the  discretion  of  an  artist.  The 
rounded  form  of  the  entrance,  a  circle  only  partly 
disengaged  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  parapet,  and 
lately  finished  with  a  dome,  supplies  the  softer 
touch.  We  may  confess  to  a  prejudice  born  of 
long  repletion  against  the  angle  feature,  and  a 
hope,  now  falsified,  th  it  the  quiet  dignity  of  the 
horizontal  line  would  have  been  allowed  to  assert 
itself  in  the  present  instance.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  streets  of  London  bid  fair  to  bristle  like 
the  fretful  porcupine;  as  each  corner  lot  was 
rebuilt  there  was  the  inevitable  turret  to  add  a 
fresh  element  of  restlessness,  seldom  ornamental 
in  itself,  and  serving  no  useful  purpose,  except 
once  in  a  hundred  times,  unless  the  concealment 
of  unsightly  pieces  of  roofing  may  be  included 
under  that  head.  Here,  however,  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  an  artist,  and  it  may  be  that  before 
long,  so  easily  unsettled  are  the  ordinary  man’s 
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convictions,  we  shall  be  brought  to  jettison  our 
whole  cargo  of  antipathies,  and  to  become  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  inevitable  when  it  is  insinuated  with 
so  much  address.  Dome  or  no  dome,  however, 
the  building  is  a  solid  addition  to  the  artistic 
nssets  of  London,  and  to  look  at  is  to  be  eased  of 
much  weariness  and  tribulation  of  spirit,  and  to 
be  inspired  with  new  hopes  for  the  future. 

What  is  it  in  the  handiwork  of  the  artist,  we 
may  ask,  over  and  above  its  being  a  thing  of 
beauty,  which  appeals  to  the  imagination,  stirs 
the  sympathy,  makes  a  lodgment  for  itself  in  the 
hearts  of  sensitive  men  and  women  ?  Ordinary 
London  street  scenery  is  cold,  vapid,  and  imper¬ 
sonal  ;  stark  wails  pierced  mechanically  with 
window  openings,  conventional  ornament  mechan¬ 
ically  applied,  the  product  of  machinery  which 
has  become  half  human  in  the  intelligence  of  its 
working,  and  of  men  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  are  half  man  and  half  machine.  What 
enjoyment  is  to  be  got  out  of  work  of  this  sort  ? 
It  offers  no  satisfaction  to  any  single  demand  we 
make  of  it  ;  it  deadens  our  sense  of  beauty,  and 
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De  l’Orme  was  particularly  proud  of  a  clever 
bit  of  construction  which  he  carried  out  at  Anet. 
A  cabinet  was  wanted  for  the  King’s  room. 
As  the  walls  were  already  up,  De  l’Orme  built 
the  cabinet  in  a  re-entering  angle  of  the  two 
walls,  hanging  it  out  in  the  air  as  he  describes  it, 
on  an  arch  of  stone  starting  from  a  single  point, 
and  curling  upwards  and  outwards  and  back  again 
on  the  circular  plan  till  it  met  one  of  the  two 
walls  again.  The  cabinet  was  circular  in  plan, 
and  projected  some  io  to  12  ft.  on  the  diagonal. 
It  had  three  projections  from  the  face  for  the 
windows,  and  the  whole  of  it  was  constructed  in 
stone.  This  was  the  celebrated  “  Trompe  d’Anet  ” 
described  in  De  l'Orme’s  Fourth  Book.  He 
there  says  the  name  was  derived  from  “  trom- 
pette  ”  owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  shape.  The 
only  condition  of  its  construction  is,  that  it  must 
start  from  a  re-entering  angle  with  two  sides  to 
work  from.  The  whole  of  the  thrust  is  brought 
into  the  angle,  and  if  the  walls  are  strong  enough 
to  stand  it,  the  trompe,  theoretically,  might  have 
an  indefinite  projection.  De  I’Orme  said  he  should 
have  made  his  “  trompe”  at  Anet  twice  the  pro¬ 
jection  if  he  could  have  trusted  the  walls,  and  that 
he  had  previously  constructed  one  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Juifrie  at  Lyons  in  1536,  and  another  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Savaterie  at  Paris.  He  expressly  insists 
that  this  method  of  construction  is  different  from 


chills  our  emotional  impulses  ;  the  happy  man 
finds  no  sympathy  in  it,  the  sorrowful  man  no 
consolation.  Imagine  oneself  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  Hotel  Cecil  (new  front)  in  a  moment 
of  acute  depression  !  In  the  work  of  our  ancestors 
all  the  qualities  we  ask  for  are  there.  The  sense 
that  the  task  was  a  labour  of  love,  that  the  men 
who  built  embodied  something  of  themselves  in 
their  work,  fancy,  humour,  simplicity,  reverence, 
is  as  much  to  us  as  beauty  of  colour  and  form. 
To  appraise  the  degrees  in  which  the  two  elements 
affect  us  is  impossible.  They  are  indissolubly 
connected  :  the  spirit  in  which  the  man  works  is 
as  much  the  measure  of  his  worth  as  the  level  of 
his  intellectual  effort.  This  is  what  lifts  the 
veritable  work  of  art  out  of  the  slough  of  the 
vernacular  and  gives  it  its  potenev  of  appeal. 
The  piety  of  the  craftsman  whose  heart  is  in  his 
work  is  visibly  enshrined  in  it,  and  to  sympathetic 
humanity  it  is  not  the  mere  mass  of  dead,  sense¬ 
less  stone,  but  a  monument  touched  to  life  by  the 
spirit  of  earnest  endeavour. 

Arthur  Edmund  Street. 
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the  simple  device  of  corbelling  out,*  of  which  he 
speaks  with  some  contempt,  and  he  goes  at  great 
length  into  the  methods  of  setting  out  masonry 

*  In  Mrs.  Pattison's  “French  Renaissance"  the  trompe  is 
wrongly  described  as  “  corbelling.” 
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for  tromp  s.  not  for  his  ow  n  glorv,  but  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  [hers  :‘le  talent  avec  lequel  Dieu  m’a 
liberalement  doue  en  ce  peu  de  cognoissance  que 
j’ay  de  1'  art  de  l’architecture.” 

Anet  was  De  1'Orme's  most  important  building 
during  the  years  1550-60;  but  he  was  busily  en¬ 
gaged  throughout  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Henry  1 1 . 
For  Diane  de  Poitiers  he  designed  the  bridge  and 
gallery  of  Chenonceau,  a  very  successful  addition 
to  the  older  building.  The  contract  for  the  work 
was  signed  in  January  1557,  and  the  work  was 
carried  out  underthesuperintendenceof  De  POrme's 
younger  brother  Jehan.who  appears  fitfully  on  the 
scene,  following  the  ups  and  downs  of  his  brother’s 
fortunes.  The  specifications,  a  certificate  for 
payment,  and  a  letter  referring  to  the  work,  still 
exist  in  the  archives  of  Chenonceau.  De  l’Orme 
also  designed  the  offices — M.  Yachon  says  that  the 
roof  which  was  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as 
the  “  Charpentea  la  Philibert  ”  was  only  destroyed 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Meanwhile  his  duties 
as  Inspector  General  kept  him  busily  employed. 
“  Combien  de  ruvnes  et  perilz  fussent  advenuz 
audict  Fontainebleau  sans  moy,  et  mesmes  a  la 
grande  gallerve,  et  semblablement  a  Villiers 
Coteretz.”*  His  work  at  Fontainebleau  consisted 
of  a  pulpit  and  other  works  in  the  Chapel,  a 
cabinet  or  small  room  for  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
and  another  for  Henry  II.  in  the  pavilion  over¬ 
looking  the  lake,  a  staircase  in  the  base-court  “  qui 

*  '‘Instruction,”  Bert)-,  p.  55.. 


est  une  des  plus  belles  oeuvres  que  l’on  scauroyt 
veoir,"::'  and  various  repairs  to  the  Salle  du  Hal  or 
Galerie  de  Henri  II.  The  nature  of  these  repairs 
is  obscure.  1  he  hall,  as  is  well  known,  was  designed 
for  a  vaulted  ceiling,  but  before  the  walls  were  up 
the  vaulting  was  abandoned  and  a  flat  ceiling 
substituted.  M.  Palustre  and  M.  Dimier  assume 
that  De  l’Orme  was  responsible  for  the  change. 

1 1  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  calumny  on  De  l’Orme. 
A  man  of  his  training  would  hardly  have  been 
guilty  of  such  architectural  stupidity  as  to  ignore 
the  raison  d'etre  of  the  plan  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  building  when  it  came  to  covering 
it  in.  'Phe  hall  is  designed  with  deep  arched 
bays  in  masonry  on  either  side,  with  the 
intention  of  meeting  the  thrust  of  the  vaulting 
to  the  centre  aisle.  To  substitute  at  the  last 
moment  a  flat  ceiling  for  this  centre  vaulting  was 
simply  to  stultify  the  whole  design.  Moreover, 
the  evidence,  so  far  from  substantiating  the  charge 
against  De  POrme,  seems  to  clear  him.  Serlio 
says  distinctly  that  the  alteration  was  made  by 
command  of  “  a  person  in  superior  authority,” 
and  that  though  he  himself  was  on  the  spot  at  the 
time  and  held  the  position  of  architect  to  the 
King,  he  was  never  consulted  as  to  the  alteration. 
It  seems  clear  from  this  that  the  alteration  was 
made  before  the  death  of  Francis  I.  in  1547,  and 
before  the  appointment  of  De  POrme  as  architect 

*  “  Instruction,”  p.  54  This  staircase  was  replaced  by  the 
existing  stairs  from  the  designs  of  Lemercier  under  Louis  XIII, 
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to  the  King.  The  only  person  in  superior  authority 
at  the  time  was  Primaticcio.  He  was,  moreover, 
the  person  most  concerned  in  the  matter  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  decorations,  and  I  think  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  he  was  the  person  who  ordered  the 
alteration.  A  further  piece  of  indirect  evidence  is 
supplied  by  L)e  l'Orme  himself.  In  his  “  Instruc¬ 
tion  ”  (Bertv,  p.  54)  he  says,  “A  Fontaynebleau, 
la  grande  salle  du  Bal  qui  tomboyt,  n'est-elle  pas 
bien  accoustree,  tant  de  lambris  que  de  la  chemy- 
nee  et  massonerye  et  entree  des  peinctures  ?  Je 
n’en  parle  poinct.  Monsieur  St.  Martin  (Prima¬ 
ticcio)  scait  son  etat."  In  the1  ‘  Nouvelles  Inven¬ 
tions,”  De  l'Orme  describes  the  disgraceful  state 
of  this  ceiling.  It  was  formed  of  big  beams 
covered  with  plaster  panels.  The  beams,  he  says,° 
had  decayed,  and  were  only  held  up  by  the 
stucco  cornice,  and  when  they  were  taken  down 
they  were  so  rotten  that  they  fell  to  pieces  in 
the  process.  Had  they  fallen  of  themselves  they 
must  have  brought  the  building  down,  “joinct 
que  la  magonnerie  du  diet  pavilion  ne  vaut 
gueres.”  Now  De  l'Orme  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  give  himself  away  or  admit  that  he  failed 
in  his  work,  and  he  refers  here  to  the  original 

*  “Nouvelles  Inventions,”  p.  323-24. 
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flat  ceiling  which  Primaticcio  substituted  for 
the  vaulting.  When  De  l'Orme  wrote  his  “  Instruc¬ 
tion  ”  he  had  been  superseded  by  Primaticcio,  and 
his  reference  to  “  M.  St.  Martin  ”  was  an  intentional 
reminder  to  the  public  of  Primaticcio’s  incompe¬ 
tence  as  an  architect.  The  repairs  to  the  ceiling 
to  which  De  l'Orme  refers  were  carried  out  either 
in  1554-56  or  57. '  Scibec  of  Carpi  was  doing 
joinery  work  at  Fontainebleau  under  De  l’Orme 
in  each  of  these  years.  The  lucarnes  or  dormer 
windows  at  Fontainebleau  were  also,  I  believe, 
designed  by  De  l'Orme.  There  is  no  documentary 
evidence  to  prove  this,  but  the  design  is  in  De 
l’Orme’s  manner,  and,  apart  from  the  ornament, 
resembles  a  pediment  given  on  p.  266  of  his 
“  Premier  Tome.'’ 

During  the  years  between  1547  and  1559  De 
1  Orme,  as  architect  in  general  to  the  King,  carried 
out  a  variety  of  minor  works  on  the  Royal  Palaces. 
He  built  a  chapel  at  Villars  Coterets  in  the  park, 
now  destroyed.  Here  he  introduced  an  invention 
of  which  he  was  particularly  proud,  “  the  French 
order,”  one  of  the  most  illogical  fancies  that  ever 
entered  the  head  of  this  ingenious  architect.  It 
consisted  of  emphasizing  (or,  acccording  to  De 
l'Orme,  concealing)  the  joints  of  the  stones  forming 
the  shaft  of  the  column  with  bands  of  ornament. 
By  this  means,  De  l’Orme  contended,  people  would 
not  see  that  the  column  was  built  up  of  several 
stones,  forgetting  that  the  charm  and  beauty  of  a 
column  is  the  unbroken  sweep  of  its  outline. 
Freart  said  that  it  made  the  columns  look  as  if 
they  had  been  glued  together  and  repaired.” 
De  l'Orme  employed  his  French  order  at  the 
Tuileries  and  elsewhere,!  and  it  has  remained  as 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  his  legacies  to 
modern  French  architecture.  His  strength,  in 
fact,  lay  rather  in  mechanical  invention.  Till 
De  l’Orme  took  building  construction  in  hand, 
French  carpenters  stuck  obstinately  to  the  good 
old  blundering  method  of  throwing  a  beam  from 
wall  to  wall,  both  as  a  tie  and  as  a  strut,  and  on 
this  they  rested  their  roofs.  The  result  was  that 
the  possible  limits  of  span  were  very  soon  reached, 
and  it  became  a  difficult  and  costly  matter  to  get 
baulks  of  timber  large  enough  for  the  purpose. 
Moreover,  if  the  bearings  decayed,  the  beam  settled, 
and  tended  to  thrust  the  walls  out.  This  set 
De  l'Orme  thinking.  He  describes  in  the  preface 
to  his  “  Premier  Tome”  how  he  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  would  soon  be  a  failure  of 
timber  for  the  beams  of  the  great  halls  of  Royal 
Palaces,  and  how  he  hit  upon  the  remedy  of  built- 
up  framing.  He  informed  the  King  that  he  had 
a  device,  but  being  laughed  at  as  a  liar  he  dropped 
the  subject  and  left  the  workmen  to  struggle  on 

*  “  Comptes,”  Vol.  I.  p.  244,  282,  322. 
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with  their  great  unwieldy  timbers.  But  some  time 
afterwards  the  Queen  obtained  an  estimate  for 
roofing  in  the  tennis-court  at  Monceaux,  and  when 
she  consulted  De  l’Orme  as  to  its  excessive  cost 
the  latter  again  mentioned  his  invention  and  was 
allowed  to  make  the  experiment  at  La  Muette.* 
His  roof  was  so  successful  that  the  fame  of  it 
reached  the  King,  who  commanded  him  to  write  a 
book  about  it. t  This  De  l’Orme  says  he  con¬ 
sented  to  do,  presenting  his  knowledge  to  his 
fellows  “  much  as  if  a  man  should  present  a  statue 
of  gold  or  silver  to  the  State.”  His  work,  how¬ 
ever,  at  La  Muette  could  not  have  been  quite 
the  success  that  De  1’Orme  made  out.  La  Muette 
was  a  hunting-box  built  for  Frangois  I.  by  Cham- 
biges,  about  two  leagues  from  St.  Germains,  and 
was  covered  in  with  a  terrace  of  stone  paving 
as  at  St.  Germains.  Du  Cerceau  says  that 
De  1’Orme  wishing  to  heighten  this  storey  con¬ 
structed  on  the  top  of  the  terrace  a  new  roof 
which  De  1’Orme  himself  describes  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  wooden  vault,!  60  ft.  in  span, 
covered  with  tiles,  with  at  the  top  “  une  petite 
allee,”  covered  with  lead  as  a  Belvedere.  De 
rOrme  had  such  absolute  faith  in  his  construction 

*  Destroyed  in  the  Revolution.  Berty. 

f  The  “Nouvelles  Inventions,”  1561. 

J  De  l’Orme,  “  Architecture,”  No.  290,  V0-,  and  ‘‘Instruction 
de  M.  d’Yvry,”  pp.  55,  56. 
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that  he  says  it  would,  if  necessary,  carry  heav 
masonry  or  even  artillery.  Unfortunately,  when 
Du  Cerceau  wrote  his  description,  a  few  years 
later,  this  roof  had  already  fallen  in.  Full  details 
are  given  of  his  method  in  the  first  book  of  the 
“  Nouvelles  Inventions  ”  (Book  X.  of  the  collected 
works).  A  plate  about  10  in.  to  12  in.  by  8  in. 
to  gin.  was  laid  along  the  wall,  with  mortices 
about  6  in.  by  2  in.  by  3  in.  deep  formed  every 
2  ft.  apart.  In  these  mortices  were  fixed  the  built- 
up  ribs  forming  the  construction.  These  ribs 
were  formed  of  planks  (“  aix  ”)  in  two  thicknesses, 
in  lengths  of  about  4  ft.,  and  from  1  in.  to  3  in. 
thick,  by  8  in.  to  18  in.  deep,  according  to  the 
span  and  the  wood  used.  In  the  roof  at  La  Muette 
the  planks  were  13  in.  by  2  in.  (see  illustration). 
The  lengths  had  butt  joints,  and  the  joints  were 
arranged  to  overlap.  The  ribs  were  pierced  in 
the  centre  with  oblong  holes  4  in.  by  1  in.  and  a 
little  over,  to  receive  the  “  liernes  ”  or  horizontal 
ties,  4  in.  by  1  in.,  which  passed  right  through  the 
ribs  and  were  held  in  position  by  keys  2^  in.  by  1  in. 
and  as  long  as  the  depth  of  the  rib,  driven  through 
the  liernes,  and  wedged  up  tight  to  the  ribs. 
In  building  up  the  ribs  the  planks  might  be 
bradded  together,  but  this  was  merely  a  temporary 
expedient,  the  effective  strength  depending  on  the 
woodwork  only.  At  the  base  of  the  ribs  splockets 
(“  coiaux  ”)  were  attached  to  complete  the  curve 
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and  carry  off  the  water.  The  ribs  were  checked 
out  for  the  top  of  the  splockets,  which  were  also 
held  together  by  liernes  and  keys.  The  span  at 
La  Muette  was  60  ft.,  but  De  1’Orme  says  his 
construction  could  be  applied  to  spans  of  300  ft., 
the  only  condition  being  that  “  les  murailles  sont 
murailles  ”  and  did  not  give  out  under  the  thrust, 
though  elsewhere  he  modifies  this  by  saying  that 
when  the  ribs  are  semi-circular  in  form  they 
exercise  no  thrust  whatever.  For  the  wider  spans 
he  used  additional  liernes  let  in  on  the  upper  and 
lower  sides  of  the  ribs,  and  keyed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  centre. 

De  1’Orme  employed  his  favourite  construction 
again  to  cover  in  a  tennis-court  at  £'  Monsseau  ” *  * 
for  the  Queen-mother,  and  at  Limours  for  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  where  he  put  up  a  roof  over  a  hall 
84  ft.  long  by  31  ft.  wide,  so  ingeniously  con¬ 
structed  that  “  ce  que  coustait  trois  mille  francs 
taut  bois  que  fapon,  n’est  revenu  a  mil  ”f  He 
also  put  up  galleries  over  the  garden  pavilion  at 
Anet  to  take  the  musicians  when  the  King  was  in 
the  park,  another  above  the  roof  of  the  chapel  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  elsewhere.  In  his  “  Nouvelles 
Inventions  ”  De  l’Orme  gives  a  design  for  a  great 
Basilica  measuring  240  ft.  by  150  ft.,  with  a  gallery 

*  “  Instruction,”  p.  56.  Monsseau  here  is  meant  for  Monceaux. 
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along  the  top,  resembling  St.  Pancras  station  on 
a  diminutive  scale;  of  this  design  he  was  so  much 
enamoured  that  he  says  it  was  unheard  of  any¬ 
where  else,  and  that  it  was  only  by  the  grace  of 
God  that  he  was  inspired  to  invent  it.  As  a  fact 
De  rOrme’s  method  of  built-up  carpentry  was  a 
useful  and  original  invention,  and  both  in  this  and 
in  such  bold  conceptions  as  that  of  throwing  an 
arch  across  the  river  at  St.  Germains  in  a  single 
span  he  showed  the  strongly  constructive  bent  of 
his  genius.  His  real  interest  lay  in  what  would 
now  be  classified  as  engineering.  He  appears  to 
have  made  extensive  designs  for  buildings  at 
St.  Germains,  but  the  work  was  taken  out  of  his 
hands  on  the  accession  of  Francis  II.,  after  he 
had  done  little  more  than  build  a  chapel  in  the 
park  and  begun  the  building  of  a  gallery  to  con¬ 
nect  the  palace  with  a  new  theatre.*  His  work  in 
the  Chapel  of  Vincennes,  carried  out  probably  in 
1 556, f  is  rather  remarkable.  De  1’Orme  says  that 
he  constructed  and  completed  all  the  vaults.  No 
trace  of  his  manner  is  now  apparent  in  the  chapel, 

*  This  theatre  was  built  by  Henry  II.  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
overlooking  the  river.  A  plan  and  elevation  are  given  by 
Du  Cerceau,  and  it  is  shown  as  executed  in  the  great  birds- 
eye  view  of  St.  Germains,  made  by  Alexander  Francini  in  1614. 
The  theatre  was  in  fact  a  court  planned  as  a  square  with 
concave  angles,  and  a  semicircular  projection  on  each  of  the 
four  sides. 

f  “  Instruction,”  p.  59. 
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and  the  only  conclusion  is  that  he  superintended 
the  building  of  the  vaults  in  the  old  manner,  or,  as 
the  workmen  called  it,  “  la  mode  frangaise.”  * 
He  is  said  to  have  reconstructed  the  vaulting 
of  the  Porte  Chapelle  at  Compiegne,  and  here 
he  designed  the  new  facade  over  the  arch¬ 
way,  which  starts  from  battered  walls,  standing 
at  an  obtuse  re-entering  angle.  This  is  an 
attractive  little  composition,  and  seems  to  me  a 
very  able  solution  of  a  difficult  problem.  For 
once  in  a  way  the  facade  is  complete  and  un¬ 
altered,  for  De  I’Orme  had  extraordinarily  bad 
luck  with  his  architecture,  and  scarcely  any  work 
of  his  remains  as  he  left  it.  Even  the  tomb  of 
Francis  I.,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Denis,  was 
taken  out  of  his  hands  after  he  had  been  employed 
on  it  for  at  least  ten  years.  The  monument  is 
first  referred  to  in  the  “  Comptes  ”  under  the 
year  1552,  but  the  work  had  been  contracted  for 
earlier.  The  plan  is  a  Greek  cross  with  a  wide 
archway  in  the  middle,  running  east  and  west, 
within  which  lie  the  bodies  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  each  on  a  sarcophagus.  The  north  and 
south  arms  have  smaller  archways  running  east 
and  west,  and  forming  parallel  passages  to  the 
central  arch.  The  elevations  consist  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  pedestal  standing  on  a  deep  moulded 
base,  and  very  elaborately  carved  in  low  relief  by 
Pierre  Bontemps,  with  representations  of  the 
victory  of  Cerisolles  (1544),  and  of  battle  scenes 
from  the  Italian  campaign  of  1515.  Above  the 
pedestal  starts  an  Ionic  order  of  columns  with 
regular  entablature  and  a  plain  blocking  course. 
On  the  top  of  the  monument  are  placed  in  a  most 
uncomfortable  manner  five  kneeling  figures  of 
Francis  I.,  his  wife  Queen  Claude,  their  children, 
the  Dauphin  and  the  Due  d'Orleans,  and  the 
King’s  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy.  It  is  probable 
that  De  I’Orme  was  not  responsible  for  this,  and 
that  the  figures  were  placed  there  by  Primaticcio, 
who  superseded  him  in  1559,  before  the  monument 
was  completed.  Ambroise  Perret  carved  the 
figures  in  the  spandrel  in  1558,  but  in  October 
1559  Primaticcio  contracted  with  Germain  Pilon, 
then  twenty-three,  and  Ponce  Jacquiau,f  each  of 
whom  undertook  to  provide  eight  figures,  three 
and  a  half  feet  high,  “  en  bosse  ronde  sur  marbre 
blanc,  pour  appliquer  au  tombeau.”  It  appears 
from  a  payment  made  in  1560  +  to  Jacquiau  for 
his  figures,  that  these  were  “  figures  of  fortune,” 
small  genii  figured  as  children.  These,  however, 
were  never  put  up.  Primaticcio  kept  them  at  the 
Hotel  de  Nesle,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
otherwise  interfered  with  De  1'Orme’s  design. 

The  merits  of  this  monument  are  its  extreme 


*  “  Premier  Tome,”  Book  iv.,  chap.  8 
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care  and  delicacy  of  detail,  its  skilful  use  of 
marbles,  and  a  certain  scholarly  correctness  of 
proportion  and  design.  As  compared  with  the 
Justes  monument  to  Louis  XII.  in  St.  Denis 
(1517-1532),  it  shows  a  marked  advance  in  refine¬ 
ment  and  technique.  Yet  somehow  it  fails  to 
impress  one.  The  triumphal  arch  treatment 
seems  singularly  inappropriate  to  a  tomb,  not 
only  in  sentiment  but  in  fact.  It  is  impossible 
to  see  more  than  the  backs  of  the  heads  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet  of  the  bodies  of  the  King  and 
Queen  ;  moreover,  the  scale  of  the  monument  is 
so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  idea  of 
a  toy  model.  For  the  grotesque  and  indeed 
childish  arrangement  of  the  five  kneeling  figures 
dumped  about  on  the  top,  De  I’Orme  was  prob¬ 
ably  not  responsible,  nor  was  he  for  the  un¬ 
pleasant  habit  of  representing  the  bodies  of  the 
King  and  Queen  with  all  the  waste  of  death.  This 
indeed  was  a  relic  of  mediaevalism,  but  an  in¬ 
grained  humanist  would  either  have  made  a  stand 
against  the  custom,  or  would  have  so  thought  out 
his  design  a.s  to  veil  their  naked  hideousness.  The 
conclusion  borne  in  upon  even  an  admirer  of 
De  I’Orme  is  that  there  is  here  too  much  reliance 
on  knowledge  rather  than  imagination,  too  much 
of  the  merely  technical  architect,  too  little  of  the 
sculptor.  Contrast  it  with  the  admirable  monu¬ 
ment  to  Henry  II.  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
church.  Lescot’s  composition  is  less  elaborate, 
he  was  content  with  a  simple  architectural  design; 
but  Pilon’s  bronze  figures  at  the  angles  stand  out 
in  magnificent  relief  against  the  plain  white 
marble,  and  the  tomb  appeals  to  the  emotions, 
not  merely  to  the  dry  appreciation  of  the  intellect. 
In  De  l’Orme’s  design  there  is  a  certain  hardness 
which  suggests  limitation,  and  leaves  one  a  little 
cold  and  unconvinced. 

De  I’Orme  might  have  buried  the  ambitions  of 
his  life  in  the  tomb  of  Francis  I.  He  was  yet 
to  design  the  Tuileries  for  the  Queen-mother,  but 
Catherine  de  Medicis  was  not  the  staunch  friend 
that  Henry  II.  had  always  shown  himself  to 
De  I’Orme,  and  the  death  of  that  King  in  1559 
was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  clamour  and 
evil  speaking  which  lost  De  I’Orme  and  many 
another  good  man  their  place  at  the  Court.  That 
lance-thrust  of  Montgomery  was  doubly  fatal.  It 
broke  down  the  last  barrier  that  stayed  the  rising 
tide  of  passion,  and  plunged  the  country  into 
thirty  years  of  internecine  strife.  Within  three 
years  of  the  King’s  death  Jean  Goujon  had  to 
flee  for  his  life  to  Italy,  and  the  train  was  already 
laid  that  was  to  blaze  into  hideous  fury  on 
St.  Bartholomew’s  night. 

Henry  II.  died  on  the  10th  of  July  1559.  On 
July  12th  a  patent  was  issued  appointing  Prima¬ 
ticcio  to  the  supreme  control  of  all  the  royal 
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buildings  within  ten  leagues  of  Paris,  with  the 
express  exception  of  the  Louvre,  and  dismissing 
rOrme  and  his  brother  fean.  The 
wording  of  the  passages,  which  I  translate  from 
the  original  abstract,*  is  significant : — “  Francis, 
bv  the  grace  of  God  king  of  France,  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  greeting.  Inasmuch  as  on  our 
accession  we  have  found  several  buildings  begun 
bv  the  late  king  Francis  and  by  the  late  King  our 
own  honoured  father  nearly  completed,  and  others 
in  such  a  state  that  if  not  completed  they  will  fall 
into  ruin,  we,  wishing  to  complete  these  buildings 
and  to  learn  how  they  have  been  conducted  hither¬ 
to,  and  having  complete  confidence  in  ‘nostre  aime 
et  feal  conseiller  et  aumonier  ordinaire,  Francisque 
Primadicy  de  Bollogne  en  Italie,  abbe  de  St. 
Martin  de  Trois,  et  de  ses  sens,  suffisance,  loyaute, 
preud’homme,  diligence,  et  grande  experience  en 
Part  d’architecture  dont  il  a  fait  plusieurs  fois 
grandes  preuves  en  divers  bastiments,’  hereby  ap¬ 
point  him  to  the  complete  control  of  all  our 
buildings,  except  the  Louvre,  and  to  the  discharge 
of  all  the  functions  hitherto  discharged  by  ‘  Maistre 
Philibert  de  Lorme,  abbe  dTvey,  et  Jean  de  Lorme 
son  frere  ....  lesquels,  pour  aucunes  causes 
et  considerations  a  ce  nous  mouvans,’  we  hereby 
discharge.”  In  the  quotation  above  given  it  will 
be  noticed  that  De  I’Orme  is  no  longer  the  “  aime 
et  feal  Conseiller  et  Ausmonier  ordinaire  ”  of 
the  patent  of  Henry  II.;  all  his  titles  and  testi¬ 
monials  are  transferred  to  Primaticcio.  He  is 
plain  “maistre,”  and  he  and  his  brother  are  dis- 

*  “Comptes,”  II.,  13. 


missed  without  any  specified  reason,  merely  for 
certain  “causes  et  considerations  a  ce  nous  mou¬ 
vans  ” — the  “nous”  being  Francis  II.,  a  sickly 
youth  of  sixteen,  who  had  been  just  two  days  on 
the  throne.  On  the  other  hand,  Primaticcio  is 
described  as  having  great  experience  in  the  art  of 
architecture,  and  as  having  given  proof  of  it  in 
divers  buildings.  On  the  wording  of  this  patent, 
M.  Dimier  bases  much  of  his  theory  in  regard  to 
Primaticcio’s  rule  as  an  architect.  In  the  first 
place,  he  says,  the  words  show  that  Primaticcio 
was  recognised  as  an  architect,  that  he  succeeded 
in  full  to  De  l’Orme’s  duties,  and  that  if  it  is  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  latter  really  acted  as  architect  at 
Fontainebleau,  St.  Germains,  and  elsewhere,  this 
should  also  be  conceded  in  the  case  of  Prima¬ 
ticcio  ;  that  the  one,  in  short,  was  as  much  an 
architect  as  the  other.  In  the  second  place,  he 
says  that  the  dismissal  of  De  I’Orme  was  not  a 
court  intrigue  run  by  Primaticcio,  as  might  be 
supposed,  but  was  really  due  to  De  POrme’s  own 
desire  to  be  relieved  of  the  serious  responsibility 
of  dealing  with  the  payments  and  accounts  of  the 
royal  buildings.  To  prove  that  De  I’Orme  was  not 
disgraced,  he  adduces  the  fact  that  within  the  next 
few  years  De  I’Orme  was  again  employed  by  Cathe¬ 
rine  de  Medicis,  and  that  it  was  at  this  period  of 
his  career  that  he  was  most  spitefully  attacked  by 
Ronsard  and  the  rest  of  his  enemies  at  the  French 
court.  M.  Dimier’s  hero  thus  emerges  from  this 
awkward  passage  with  redoubled  honour,  for  in 
the  first  place  he  appears  at  about  the  age  of  sixty 
as  the  accomplished  architect,  never  having  prac- 
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tised  the  art  before  ;  and  in  the  second  place  he 
is  acquitted  by  M.  Dimier  of  any  complicity  in 
intrigues  against  his  professional  rivals.  M.  Dimier 
presents  his  argument  with  the  logical  precision 
which  is  so  attractive  in  French  writers,  but  there 
is  a  somewhat  scanty  foundation  in  fact.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  Primaticcio’s  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  an  architect.  I  would  only  point  out 
that  there  is  no  record  of  any  architectural  design 
having  been  made  by  him,  and  that  in  the  very 
exhaustive  catalogue  raisonne  of  his  drawings  com¬ 
piled  by  M.  Dimier,  the  only  approach  to  one 
that  I  can  find  is  a  drawing  for  the  tomb  of  the 
Guises  at  Joinville.  In  the  Comptes,  Primaticcio 
only  figures  as  controller  and  superintendent ;  he 
arranges  for  the  purchase  of  material  for  the  tomb 
of  Henry  II.  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  he 
arranges  for  the  completion  of  the  tomb  of 
Francis  I.  Even  M.  Dimier  does  not  claim  for 
him  that  he  designed  either  of  these  monuments. 
The  confidence  expressed  in  the  patent  in  Prima¬ 
ticcio’s  ability  as  an  architect  might  mean  any¬ 
thing  or  nothing,  and  amounts  to  little  more  than 
the  preambles  and  verbiage  with  which  the 
draughtsman  was  bound  to  garnish  such  docu¬ 
ments.*  As  for  the  young  king  himself,  with  his 
two  days  on  the  throne  and  his  known  ineptitude, 
it  is  impossible  that  he  was  concerned  in  the 
matter.  The  patent  was  issued  only  two  days 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  it  must  therefore 
have  been  prepared  beforehand,  and  was  probably 
the  first  step  by  which  the  Guises  meant  to  assert 
their  ascendency  over  the  late  king’s  party.  By 
means  of  it  they  showed  the  powerlessness  of 
Diane  de  Poitiers  to  protect  her  favourite,  and 
they  followed  up  the  stroke  a  few  months  later  by 
dismissing  Jean  Bullant,  the  protege  of  the  Con- 

*  As  a  fact  they  are  identical  with  the  wording  of  De  1’Orme’s 
patent,  except  for  the  addition  of  the  words  quoted  above, 
“  grande  experience  .  .  bastiments.” 


stable  Anne  de  Montmorency.  The  fact  that 
De  rOrme  is  curtly  referred  to  as  “maistre” 
shows  that  the  disgrace  was  intentional,  and  there 
is  not  the  least  doubt  that  De  1’Orme  took  it  as 
such.  The  abuse  of  Ronsard  and  his  following 
seems  to  me  to  prove  the  precise  opposite  to  the 
inference  drawn  from  it  by  M.  Dimier.  During 
the  lifetime  of  his  patron,  Henry  II.,  De  l’Orme’s 
position  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked,  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  left  defenceless  the  Court  poet 
found  his  opportunity,  and  trampled  on  his  man 
when  he  was  down.  The  suggestion  that  De 
l’Orme  was  relieved  of  his  work  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest  is  disproved,  not  only  by  his  repeated  out¬ 
bursts  at  the  ingratitude  of  those  who  had  turned 
on  him,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  when 
Primaticcio  was  appointed  architect-general,  Bul¬ 
lant  held  the  post  of  registrar  of  accounts  on  the 
royal  buildings  ;  in  other  words,  at  the  time  when 
De  l'Orme  was  dismissed  he  was  not  responsible 
for  the  financial  work  which  M.  Dimier  suggests 
as  a  reason  for  his  voluntary  withdrawal,  d  he 
subsequent  patronage  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  is 
another  matter.  The  great  effort  of  her  policy 
was  to  maintain  the  royal  power  by  a  careful 
balance  of  parties.  She  had  no  particular  reason 
to  love  the  Guises.  For  instance,  when  the 
Guises  carried  off  the  young  king  from  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  to  Paris,  they  told  her  that  it  was  imma¬ 
terial  whether  she  followed  them  to  Paris  or 
returned  to  Italy.  Such  an  insult  was  not  likely 
to  remain  unanswered.  It  is  not  easy  to  follow 
the  tortuous  working  of  that  subtle  mind,  but  one 
may  be  sure  she  never  forgot  or  forgave.  The 
desire  to  check  the  Guises,  the  memory  of  her 
husband’s  friendship  for  De  l'Orme,  her  own 
hereditary  appreciation  of  art,  are  quite  sufficient 
motives  to  account  for  the  queen-mother’s  patron¬ 
age  of  De  l’Orme,  in  spite  of  his  having  fallen 
upon  evil  days.  Reginald  Blomfield. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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Beginning  on  Barn  Hill  to  the  north  of  All 
s'  Church,  two  or  three  very  good  houses  will 
be  seen.  One  of  them  belonged  to  Stukeley,  an 
antiquary,  who  was  vicar  of  the  church,  and  who  is 
as  well  known  for  his  guesses  in  London  antiquities 
as  tor  his  researches  here.  He  died  in  1765  at  a 
good  old  age,  having  long  been  rectorof St.  George’s, 
Holborn.  In  the  house  here,  which  he  altered, 
Wolpli,  an  alderman,  received  Charles  I.  for  a 
night  in  1646,  during  his  flight  from  Oxford.  One 
of  the  gates  in  the  town  wall  close  by  is  pointed 
out  still  as  that  through  which  the  unfortunate 
king  passed  after  his  last  night  of  freedom.  At 
Newark  the  next  day  he  surrendered  to  the  Scot¬ 
tish  army,  and  by  them  he  was  sold  to  the 
Roundheads.  Close  by  is  a  very  good  plain  house 
dated  on  the  pipes  1740.  A  little  lower  down  the 
hill  is  a  Gothic  house  much  altered,  and  then  a 
very  well  preserved  example,  dated  on  a  circular 
tablet,  1683.  This  simple  design  should  not  be 
missed  ;  it  is  No.  3,  All  Saints'  Place.  A  little 
further  south  is  the  “  Crown  ”  Inn,  which,  in 
addition  to  its  bow  windows  and  deep  eaves,  pre¬ 
serves  an  old  staircase  and  other  relics  in  a  very 
picturesque  courtyard. 

We  need  scarcely  turn  to  the  westward  up 
St.  Peter’s  PI i  1 1  except  for  the  view  from  Rutland 


Terrace.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  wealth  of 
Gothic  and  other  doorways  here,  and  need  only 
name  a  tower  of  the  town  wall,  two  callises 
much  patched,  a  gable  with  bow  windows  and  the 
date  1663,  and  proceeding  past  All  Saints’  again, 
observe  over  a  large  shop  what  seems  to  be  the 
roof  and  louvre  of  an  old  hall.  Turning  south  at 
St.  John's  Church,  and  east  again  by  the  church¬ 
yard  wall,  we  come  in  view  of  the  west  door  of 
St.  Mary's  and  the  splendid  spire  above.  The 
houses  and  shops  both  in  St.  Mary’s  Street  and 
in  St.  Mary’s  Hill,  into  which  we  turn  southward 
again,  abound  in  vaults  and  other  remains  of  old 
buildings,  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  marking  the 
sites  of  the  colleges  already  mentioned.  Passing 
the  churchyard  we  reach  the  town  hall,  which  is 
only  decorated  with  shields  showing  the  old 
Stamford  arms  (England  impaling  Warren — 
cheque  or  and  azure),  and  nearly  opposite,  on 
the  right  or  west  side,  we  see  a  Norman  arch 
leading  into  a  modern  courtyard.  A  little  lower 
a  chapel  and  the  old  guildhall  stood  across  the 
street  near  the  bridge,  and  apparently  another 
arch  and  chapel  were  on  the  Northampton¬ 
shire  side  of  the  river.  Here  we  note  Lord 
Burghley’s  Hospital,  and  crossing  the  Station 
Road  reach  the  “  George,”  the  ivied  courtyard 


THE  FIRE  STATION,  HIGH  STREET.  ALSO  KNOWN  AS  “THE  PORTICO. 
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A.  Barn  Hill,  showing  All  Saints’  and  St. 

Mary’s. 

B.  Western  Doorway,  St.  Leonard’s  Priory. 

C.  St.  Mary’s  and  the  Bridge,  from  St.  Mar¬ 

tin’s. 

D.  Town  Hall,  interior. 

E.  Fire  Station,  “  The  Portico,”  built  1807. 

F.  Infirmary  Gate,  White  Friars. 

G.  All  Saints’  Church. 

H.  House,  St.  Petar’s  Strest,  dated  1663. 

J.  St.  Martin’s  Street,  “  Bull  and  Swan  ”  Inn, 

and  High  School  for  Girls,  built  1877. 

K.  St.  Mary’s  Rectory,  Norman  masonry. 


SKETCH  MAP  OP  PART  OF  STAMFORD,  SHOWING  POSITION  OF 
THE  BUILDINGS  ILLUSTRATED. 
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DOORWAY,  BARN  HILL. 

of  which,  with  an  ancient  staircase,  should  be 
seen.  Next  we  pass  two  Gothic  fronts,  some¬ 


what  severely  restored,  on  the  site  of  the  Hospi¬ 
tallers'  house,  and  ascending  the  hill,  observe  on 
the  left  a  great  variety  of  old  shop  fronts,  some  of 
them  exceedingly  picturesque.  On  the  right  are 
two  houses  in  a  very  good  style,  the  fronts  of 
stone  being  apparently  designed  by  the  same  hand 
as  some  eight  or  ten  other  houses  in  different 
parts  of  Stamford.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute 
them  to  Isaac  Ware,  and  they  closely  resemble 
some  fronts  assigned  to  him  in  London.  We 
meet  two  more  in  the  same  or  a  similar  style 
higher  up  this  St.  Martin's  Street,  as  well  as  one 
or  two  with  pilasters  of  a  rather  primitive  charac¬ 
ter.  Passing  St.  Martin’s  Church,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  we  reach  the  bow-windowed  “  Red  Bull,” 
where  we  read  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  being 
entertained  on  his  way  home  from  Culloden. 
T1  le  houses  on  the  left  near  the  summit  of  the 
hill  have  the  advantage  of  looking  into  Burghley 
Park,  and  are  nearly  all  large  and  handsome, 
some  of  them  boasting  of  good  architectural 
features.  The  prettiest,  from  the  purely  pictur¬ 
esque  point  of  view,  is  on  the  opposite  side,  at  the 
end,  No.  40. 

We  can  return  to  St.  Mary’s  by  various  side 
streets,  and  at  least  two  foot  bridges.  One  would 
lead  from  the  Midland  station,  on  the  site  of  the 
Benedictine  Nunnery  of  St.  Michael,  to  the  scanty 


HOUSES,  ST.  GEORGE’S  SQUARE. 
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BACK  OF  19,  ST.  GEORGES  SQUARE.  ENTRANCE  HALL,  19,  ST.  GEORGE’S  SQUARE. 
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67.  ST.  MARTIN’S,  STAMFORD. 

remains  of  the  castle,  where  the  marks  of  Crom¬ 
well's  bullets  are  still  pointed  out.  The  other,  a 
suspension  bridge,  would  lead  from  near  the  Great 
Northern  station  in  Water  Street,  up  the  hill  to 
St.  George’s  Square.  Almost  all  the  houses  round 
the  little  church  and  churchyard  of  St.  George 
are  worthy  of  special  attention,  No.  19  in  par¬ 
ticular  being,  within  and  without,  front  and  back, 
a  most  charming  example,  which,  though  it  is 
undated,  must  belong  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  probably  to  the  beginning  of  it. 

A  walk  through  St.  Paul’s  Street,  further  east, 
will  show  many  interesting  buildings,  both  in 
Gothic  and  Georgian  architecture,  and  when 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  now  a  school,  Brasenose  Gate, 
the  Whitefriars  Gate,  and  many  gabled  and 
mullioned  fronts  have  been  passed,  will  conduct 


Photo  :  F.  K.  Taylor. 

us  to  the  curious  Norman  chapel  of  St.  Leonard. 
Returning,  we  shall  pass  in  Broad  Street  Browne’s 
Hospital,  already  mentioned,  a  curious  Tuscan 
Doric  building  called  the  Portico,  now  a  fire 
station,  many  strangely  contrasting  shop  and 
house  fronts  in  High  Street  and  its  passages, 
parts  of  the  old  market  place,  and  the  great 
but  not  beautiful  front  of  the  Stamford  Hotel, 
built  in  1829  by  “Bond,  of  London,’’  at  enor¬ 
mous  expense.  Here  we  find  ourselves  close  to 
St.  Mary’s  again,  and  can  admire  some  old 
but  simple  fronts  in  what  used  to  be  called 
Monday’s  Market.  The  views  through  Cheyne 
Lane,  Maiden  Lane,  and  some  of  the  other  narrow 
ways  between  High  Street  and  the  site  of  the 
ancient  cheap  are  picturesque  in  the  extreme. 

W.  J.  Loftie. 


Architectural  Education 


IX.— ARCHITECTURE  AS  TAUGHT  AT 
THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  CEN¬ 
TRAL  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS, 
316,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  classes  held 
at  the  above  school,  who  are  in  the  profession  or 
proposing  to  enter  it,  and  who  are  in  the  allied 
branches  of  it,  such  as  building  and  the  different 
handicrafts. 

The  school  is  open  to  the  students  on  five  days 
of  each  week,  and  instruction  in  architectural 
design  is  given  on  three  evenings  in  each  week. 
Instruction  is  also  given,  on  the  other  evenings,  in 
the  mechanics  of  construction,  in  the  craft  of 
stone  working,  and  the  treatment  of  lead  work. 

Other  classes,  such  as  drawing  and  modelling 
from  the  life  and  casts,  drawing  and  design,  wood¬ 
carving,  furniture  and  metal-work  design,  enamel¬ 
ling,  etc.,  are  open  to  the  students. 

Architectural  design  is  taught  by  setting  sub¬ 
jects  to  the  student  to  be  worked  out :  as  many 
determining  conditions,  as  to  cost,  nature  of  site 
and  materials,  etc.,  being  given  as  practicable, 
from  the  point  of  view  that  architecture  should 
respond  directly  to  the  facts  of  modern  life.  The 
conditions  of  the  problem  under  hand  are  to 
govern  its  solution,  and  the  design  is  made  to 
arise  from  the  honest  and  proper  acceptance  and 
appreciation  of  these  conditions. 

Besides  this  instruction  at  the  drawing  board, 
lectures  are  given  upon  past  examples  of  architec¬ 
ture,  of  Roman  and  Gothic  times,  mainly  based 
upon  Choisy’s  analysis  of  Roman  construction 
and  Viollet-le-Duc’s  of  mediaeval  buildings,  with 
black-board  illustrations  ;  and  the  history  of  the 
conditions  under  which  these  examples  were  raised 
is  dwelt  upon.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  kinds  of  know¬ 


ledge  and  thought  exercised  by  those  nations  as 
being  prime  elements  in  the  growth  and  beauty 
of  their  architecture. 

The  students  are  also  set  to  make  decorative 
designs,  based  on  some  object,  such  as  a  flower, 
given  them.  The  flower  is  roughly  analysed  and 
carefully  drawn,  and  the  material  in  which  the 
design  is  to  be  realised  is  given,  such  as  wrought 
or  cast  metal,  tooled  leather,  needlework,  or  black 
and  white  book  dlustration.  The  size  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  object  to  be  made  is  given,  and  as 
far  as  practicable  the  students  see  such  subjects 
actually  in  the  making. 

The  lectures  on  the  mechanics  of  building  are 
given  at  the  Westminster  Technical  Institute,  and 
so  also  is  the  instruction  in  stonework,  which 
treats  of  the  various  kinds  of  stones  and  methods 
of  working  them. 

The  lead-work  class  is  held  in  the  same  place. 
The  object  of  this  class  is  to  supplement  the 
sanitary  plumbing  taught  in  other  classes,  and 
includes  therefore  in  its  scope  what  is  usually 
described  as  external  plumbing.  The  laying  of 
lead  on  roofs  as  practised  now  and  in  former 
times  is  compared  and  discussed,  having  regard 
both  to  material  and  workmanship.  The  various 
ways  of  ornamenting  lead  and  the  use  of  lead  for 
ornamental  purposes  are  taken  up  in  detail,  and 
the  methods,  so  far  as  is  possible,  practised  in  the 
workshops.  The  students  are  given  practice  in 
designing  for  themselves  and  in  carrying  out  their 
own  work  under  the  suggestions  and  guidance  of 
the  teachers. 

These  classes  have  been  of  an  experimental 
nature,  and  are  such  as  the  limited  accommoda¬ 
tion  seems  best  to  allow  of. 

Halsey  Ricardo. 


CAPITAL,  WESTMINSTER  CATHFDRAL. 
THE  LATE  J.  F.  BENTLEY,  ARCHITECT. 
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House  at  Biddenham,  Bedford. — This 
house  has  been  completed  some  little  time  and  is 
situated  just  outside  the  borough  of  Bedford,  in 
the  parish  of  Biddenham.  The  materials  used 
are  local  “  mingled  ”  bricks  covered  with  white¬ 
wash,  red  hand-made  local  tiles  for  the  roofs,  with 
copper  coverings  to  dormers.  All  the  woodwork 
for  the  exterior  and  interior  is  canary  white-wood, 
painted  dark-green  externally,  but  internally 
the  wood  has  been  left  in  its  natural  state  and 
untouched  in  any  way.  The  colour  of  the  wood 
changes  in  time  to  varying  depths  of  brown 
with  pleasing  results.  The  total  cost,  includ¬ 
ing  interior  fittings,  panelling  to  rooms,  etc., 
was  £1,500.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  George 
Harrison  of  Bedford,  and  the  architects  Messrs. 
C.  E.  Mallows  and  Grocock  of  London  and 
Bedford. 

St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  Newport 
Road,  Middlesbrough. — This  church  was  de¬ 
signed  for  a  new  district  which  was  taken  out  of 
the  old  parish  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  building  was 
planned  to  accommodate  about  750  persons.  It 
consists  of  a  wide  nave  and  choir  under  one  con¬ 


tinuous  roof,  with  the  vestries  and  chapel  at  the 
eastern  end.  The  buildings  come  close  down  to 
the  boundary  line  on  the  north  and  east  sides. 
The  walls  are  of  brick  faced  externally  with  local 
stone,  and  the  main  roofs  are  covered  with  red 
Staffordshire  tiles.  The  contractors  for  the  work 
were  Messrs.  Allison,  of  Middlesbrough,  and  the 
architect  was  Mr.  Temple  Moore. 

Minsted,  Midhurst,  Sussex. — It  should 
have  been  stated  in  the  note  accompanying  our 
illustrations  of  this  house  in  the  February  issue, 
that  Mr.  Percy  Newton  was  associated  with  the 
work  as  architect  during  the  absence  abroad  of 
Mr.  Mervyn  Macartney. 

The  Williamsburgh  Suspension  Bridge, 
New  York  City.  L.  L.  Buck,  Chief  Engineer. — 
Several  illustrations  of  this  structure  in  the  course 
of  erection  appeared  in  our  issue  for  July  1903, 
together  with  complete  particulars.  The  new 
bridge  which  connects  Brooklyn  with  New  York 
across  the  East  River  has  a  clear  main  span  of 
1,550  feet,  and  provides  space  for  two  railroad  and 
four  tramway  tracks,  two  20  feet  roadways,  two 
footpaths,  and  two  bicycle  tracks. 


HOUSE  AT  BIDDENHAM,  BEDFORD. 

C.  E.  MALLOWS  AND  GROCOCK,  ARCHITECTS. 
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GARTH  HOUSE,  EDGBASTON.  FROM  THE  GARDEN. 
W.  H.  BIDLAKE,  ARCHITECT. 
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GARTH  HOUSE,  EDGBASTON.  FROM  THE  GARDEN. 

W.  H,  BIDLAKF..  ARCHITECT. _ 
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ST.  OSWALD’S  CHURCH,  SMALL  HEATH,  BIRMINGHAM. 
W.  H.  BID  LAKE,  ARCHITECT. 
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Photo :  E.  Dockree. 


ST.  CUTH  BERT’S 
TEMPLE  MOORE, 
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Photo  :  E.  Docltree 

ST.  CUTHBERT’S,  MIDDLESBROUGH. 

THE  PULPIT  AND  CHOIR. 

TEMPLE  MOORE,  ARCHITECT. 
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Photo :  E.  Dockree. 

ST.  CUTHBERT’S,  MIDDLESBROUGH.  LOOKING  WEST. 

TEMPLE  MOORE,  ARCHITECT. 
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WESTMINSTER  CATHEDRAL.  A  NEW  VIEW. 
THE  LATE  j.  F.  BENTLEY,  ARCHITECT. 


Photo:  H.  Irving. 


THE  WILLIAM  SBURGH  BRIDGE,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  TWO  VIEWS  AS  COMPLETED. 
L.  L.  BUCK,  CHIEF  ENGINEER. 
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HUMLEBEK  STATION,  DANISH  STATE  RAILWAYS.  A  MELDAHL,  ARCHITECT. 

(For  Plan ,  see  p.  128.) 
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RUNGSTED  ESTRE  STATION,  DANISH  STATE  RAILWAYS.  A.  MELDAHL,  ARCHITECT. 

(For  Plan,  see  p.  128.) 
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TWO  QUESTIONS  IN  THE  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURAL  HISTORY  OF  SANTA  MARIA 
NOVELLA,  AT  FLORENCE. 

I  had  long  studied  in  a  desultory  fashion,  the 
architectural  history  of  the  great  Dominican  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  and  the  works  of 
art  which  it  contains,  when  Mr.  J.  Wood  Brown’s 
elaborate  work  upon  it  appeared  last  year  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.''  What  I  had  approached  in  a  partial  manner, 
or  with  a  particular  object  in  view,  I  found  there 
methodically  and  extensively  discussed,  and  illustrated 
with  a  mass  of  original  notices  which  must  render 
every  serious  student  of  Florentine  architecture  and 
painting  much  indebted  to  their  collector.  A  careful 
perusal  of  his  book  has  enabled  me  to  look  with  new 
interest,  and  from  a  new  standpoint,  into  certain 
questions  connected  with  the  church,  which  have  long 
interested  me  ;  and  if,  as  a  result  of  my  inquiries,  I 
have  been  led  to  differ  from  some  of  Mr.  Wood  Brown’s 
conclusions,  I  am  not,  therefore,  the  less  indebted  to 
him,  for  the  suggestive  and  instructive  manner  in  which 
he  has  handled  and  illustrated  his  subject.  Two 
questions  especially,  in  which  his  book  has  served  to 
re-awaken  my  interest,  appear  to  me  worth  discus¬ 
sion  :  the  question  of  the  date  at  which  the  present 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  was  begun,  because 
it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  origins  of  Floren¬ 
tine  art  ;  and  the  question  of  the  precise  form  of 
the  “  tramezzo  ”  or  screen  of  the  church,  because 
solution  of  it  serves  to  explain  numberless  allusions  of 
Vasari  to  the  original  position  of  frescoes  and  other 
paintings  once  on  the  “tratnezzi”  of  the  Florentine 
churches. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  book,  which  is  almost 
exclusively  concerned  with  “  the  great  building  period 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,”  Mr.  Wood 
Brown  points  out  that  “  the  Dominicans  who  obtained 

*  The  Dominican  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Move  la  at  Florence  : 
a  historical,  architectural,  and  artistic  study.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Wood  Brown,  M. A.  Edinburgh:  Otto  Sculze  &  Co.  1902. 


possession  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  in  1221  did  not 
commence  building  there  in  earnest  till  1245  ”  ;  and 
seeks  to  explain  this  delay  by  the  crusade  which  was 
then  being  waged  by  the  friars  against  the  followers 
of  the  Patarene  heresy,  in  Florence.  In  1245,  he 
argues,  “  the  conditions  were  suddenly  changed. 
Peace  succeeded  to  this  long  war,  and  the  credit  of  a 
signal  victory  remained  with  the  Friars  Preachers.” 
"In  1244  the  city  had  already  determined  to  hear  the 
prayer  of  Fra  Pietro  da  Verona  and  enlarge  the 
Piazza  at  Santa  Maria  Novella  for  this  preacher’s 
open-air  sermons  ;  a  sign  that  the  parish  church  of 
1094  could  no  longer  contain  the  crowds  that  attended 
t lie  eloquent  friar.  And  a  Bull  of  Innocent  IV.  gives 
us  reason  to  think  that  about  the  same  time  the 
Dominicans  must  have  co  nmenced  to  erect  a  new  and 
larger  church  ;  at  least  it  is  certain  that  they  had  done 
so  before  1 246,  when  the  new  building  was  well  on 
its  way  to  completion,  and  the  Pope  granted  an  Indul¬ 
gence  of  forty  days  to  all  who  should  contribute  to 
the  work  in  hand.” 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  express  the  opinion 
that  of  the  present  church  “  no  small  part  must  date 
from  1246  ;  for  were  it  not  so,  then  we  must  be  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  whole  of  this  great  church  as  we 
now  see  it  was  begun  and  finished  in  twenty  years: 
a  very  improbable  thing  in  the  case  of  a  building 
erected  by  men  who  had  no  funds  in  hand,  but  de¬ 
pended  on  free-will  offerings  and  built  as  the  money 
came  in.  But  if  this  be  granted,  then  in  what  part  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella  are  we  to  look  for  the  building 
of  1246  ?  The  reply  must  be  that  the  transepts,  when 
we  allow  for  the  alterations  necessary  to  fit  them  for 
their  present  purpose,  best  answer  the  requirements  of 
the  case,  and  are  therefore  to  be  held  as  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  very  building  in  question.  With  regard 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  edifice,  the  nave  and  chancel, 
we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  there  is  some  record  of 
the  persons  who  contributed  to  their  erection  and  the 
time  when  they  were  completed,  but  for  the  transepts 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  :  a  piece  of  negative 
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evidence  which  goes  far  to  suggest  that  they  must 
have  belonged  to  another  and  earlier  age.  Again, 
the  transepts,  standing  alone,  might  well  form  a  com¬ 
plete  church  in  themselves ;  an  obvious  condition  of 
the  problem,  as  the  building  of  1246  must  evidently  so 
have  served  during  the  thirty  years  which  elapsed 
between  its  erection  and  the  commencement  of  the 
final  and  present  building.  This  supposed  transept 
church  would  closely  adjoin  on  the  north  the  older 
edifice  of  1094  ;  the  axes  of  the  two  would  be  parallel ; 
and  if  the  later  building  resembled  the  earlier  in 
having  its  high  altar  to  the  west,  then  we  see  that  the 
Strozzi  Chapel  may  at  least  mark  the  place  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  appearance  of  what  must  have  been  an 
ancient  elevated  chancel  ;  something  after  the  manner 
of  those  at  San  Miniato  and  Fiesole.  The  opposite 
chapel  of  the  Rucellai  at  the  east  end  of  the  transepts 
was  an  addition  made  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
may  here  be  left  out  of  account ;  but  where  its  entrance 
arch  pierces  the  end  wall  of  the  transept  must  have 
opened  the  principal  door  of  such  a  church  as  we  are 
considering,  and  thus  we  find  a  new  reason  to  hold  our 
suppositions  correct,  as  such  a  door  would  give  very 
exactly  upon  the  old  Piazza  of  Santa  Maria  Novella.” 

Such  is  the  novel  contention  which  Mr.  Wood  Brown 
has  to  advance  with  regard  to  the  architectural  history 
of  the  present  church  ;  a  contention  which,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  documents,  could  only  be  based  upon  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  existing  fabric.  The  trans¬ 
formation  of  a  “transept-church,”  such  as  Mr.  Wood 
Brown  supposes,  into  the  transepts  of  the  present 
church,  must  necessarily  have  entailed  very  extensive 
structural  alterations.  He  conjectures  that  the  present 
chancel  was  a  subsequent  addition,  and  that  “the  exist¬ 
ing  line  of  transept  chapels  must  have  formed  the  north 
aisle.  Near  and  parallel  to  this  came  the  wider  nave 
whose  axis  corresponded  with  that  of  the  Strozzi  Chapel, 
and  next  again  a  south  aisle,  both  of  which  are  now 
completely  lost  in  the  breadth  given  to  the  transepts.” 
The  best  proof  of  such  a  cuntention,  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  fabric  itself,  Mr.  Wood  Brown  makes 
no  attempt  to  produce.  Elsewhere,  it  is  true,  he  calls 
attention  to  what  he  regards  as  certain  differences  of 
style  and  construction  to  be  seen  on  the  exterior  of 
this  part  of  the  church.  The  gables  to  the  east  and 
west  of  the  transept-chapels,  he  observes,  “  show  a 
deeply  recessed  cross  above  an  arcade  of  moulded  red 
brick,  and  this  arcade  is  continued  in  a  broad  band  of 
rich  decoration  along  the  whole  length  of  the  transept 
walls  to  the  north,  interrupted  only  by  the  plain 
masonry  of  the  chancel,  which  thus  proclaims  itself  an 
intrusion  and  the  work  of  another  hand  and  time.”  But 
if  the  chancel  is  a  later  addition,  there  must  be  evidence 
of  it  in  the  junction  of  the  earlier  and  later  masonry  ; 
at  least  on  the  interior,  where  the  stonework  is  com¬ 
pletely  exposed.  In  the  case  of  the  Rucellai  Chapel, 
which  is  known  to  have  been  an  addition  to  the  east 
transept,  the  junction  of  the  old  and  new  work  is 
plainly  visible  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  chancel  and 
transept-chapels,  the  bond  of  the  masonry  on  the 
exterior  is  everywhere  continuous  ;  nor  ate  there  any 
other  indications  to  show  that  these  parts  of  the 
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building  were  not  erected  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Again,  not  only  is  the  sunk  cross  which  Mr.  Wood 
Brown  notes  in  the  stonework  of  the  gables  of  the 
transept-chapels  to  be  found  repeated  in  the  stone¬ 
work  of  the  gable  of  the  chancel,  but  the  eaves  of 
the  latter  gable  are  ornamented  with  red  moulded 
brickwork,  similar  in  character,  though  slighter  in 
extent,  to  that  of  the  transept-chapels.  But  although, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wood  Brown,  the  chancel  differs 
externally  from  the  transept-chapels  in  point  of  style, 
he  is  forced  to  admit  that  “it  offers  internally  a  fair 
concordance  with  their  architecture  and  order.”  To 
explain  this  obvious  uniformity  of  design  (and,  we 
may  add,  of  structure),  he  supposes  that  “  the  corre¬ 
spondence  in  question  was  the  work  of  a  later  age 
helped  out  by  the  carvings  which  must  have  been  set 
free  from  their  original  situations  in  the  changes 
necessary  to  transform  the  complete  church  building 
of  1246  into  the  transepts  as  we  now  see  them”;  for 
he  conjectures  that  “the  chancel  evidently  holds  the 
place  of  two  lost  bays  in  the  former  north  aisle.”  If 
Mr.  Wood  Brown’s  theory  has  any  foundation  in  fact, 
we  should  surely  find  some  traces  of  the  junction  of 
the  new  work  of  the  chancel  with  the  older  work  of 
the  transept-chapels,  in  the  piers  formed  by  the  pilasters 
of  the  chancel  arch  and  of  the  piers  of  the  Gondi  and 
Strozzi  chapels  on  the  outside.  But  here  again  the 
bond  of  the  masonry  is  continuous ;  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  patching  or  alteration,  as  there  must  have 
been  had  the  transformation  of  an  earlier  building 
such  as  Mr.  Wood  Brown  imagines  actually  taken 
place.  But  the  most  complete  disproof  of  his  theory 
is  the  design  of  the  “crociera,”  considered  as  a  whole. 
The  carefully  calculated  proportions  and  relations  of 
every  part  of  the  fabric  could  only  have  been  obtained 
in  a  building  begun  from  the  foundations.  Had  the 
architects  been  obliged  to  utilise  portions  of  an  earlier 
church,  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Wood  Brown  conjectures, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  they  should  have  produced  a 
building  so  completely  harmonious  in  design,  as  the 
“crociera”  of  Santa  Maria  Novella.  At  one  point, 
and  at  one  point  only,  in  their  work  were  they  fettered 
by  the  existence  of  an  earlier  building.  The  founda¬ 
tions,  and  perhaps  much  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
present  campanile  buildings,  appear  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  earlier  parish  church  of  1094.  order 
to  incorporate  this  old  work  with  the  new  fabric,  the 
architects  were  obliged  to  place  the  Strozzi  Chapel  in 
the  head  of  the  left  transept,  considerably  out  of  its 
centre.  In  like  manner,  the  elevation  of  the  floor  of 
this  chapel  above  the  floor  of  the  transept  is  capable 
of  a  very  simple  explanation.  In  the  head  of  the  left 
transept  of  the  Church  of  Ognissanti,  in  Florence,  is 
a  chapel  similarly  elevated  above  the  floor  of  the 
transept,  with  a  similar  tomb  below  the  steps  which  lead 
up  to  it.  In  both  instances  this  arrangement  is  due 
to  the  same  intention  on  the  part  of  its  designers; 
namely,  that  the  floor  of  the  chapel  might  clear 
the  walk  of  the  cloister  which  passes  under  it.  Such 
simple  and  obvious  explanations,  however,  have  not 
commended  themselves  to  Mr.  Wood  Brown.  In  his 
opinion,  the  position  and  elevation  of  the  Strozzi 
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Chape!  at  the  head  of  the  left  transept  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella  point  to  its  having  originally  been  the  raised 
chancel  of  his  imaginary  “transept-church”  of  1246. 
But,  again,  the  fabric  of  the  chapel  itself  affords  us  no 
internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  such  a  c  intention.* 

If  mv  conclusions  are  correct,  the  “  crociera  ”  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  including  the  piers  and  arches 
opening  into  the  nave  and  aisles,  is  no  piece  of  patch- 
work,  but  a  new  building  begun  from  the  foundations, 
ected  at  a  single  period.  Tne  question*  how¬ 
ever,  remains  to  be  answered  :  at  what  time  was  this 
building  begun  ?  The  only  evidence  that  we  possess 
that  the  existing  church  was  begun  in  1278  is  the 
statement  in  the  Chronicle  of  Giovanni  Villani,!  that 
Cardinal  Latino,  having  been  sent  to  Florence  by  the 
Pope  to  make  the  peace  between  the  rival  factions  of 
the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  “  fondo  e  benedisse  la 
prima  pietra  della  nuova  chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  No¬ 
vella,”  on  St.  Luke’s  Day,  18th  October  of  that  year, 
1278.  Among  the  many  writers  who  have  accepted 
this  statement  without  question  is  Vasari,  who  has 
repeated  it  in  his  account  of  the  building  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  at  the  end  of  the  Life  of  Gaddo  Gaddi ; 
although  he  had  already  stated  that  Cimabue,  who  was 
born  in  1240,  had  been  attracted  to  painting  as  a  boy 
by  seeing  “  certain  painters  of  Greece  ”  decorate  the 
chapel  of  the  Gondi,  beside  the  Cappella  Maggiore  in 
the  new  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella.*  The  ob¬ 
vious  anachronism  of  these  two  statements  had  already, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  led  Domenica  Maria  Manni 
to  discuss  “  le  grosse  insuperabili  difficolta  ”  which 
surround  the  question,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
“  Sigilli  illustrati  ”  ;  while  the  later  commentators  of 
Vasari  endeavoured  to  avoid  them,  by  arguing  that 
the  story  of  Cimabue  was  impossible,  because  the 
present  church  was  not  begun  till  1278. 

One  other  “document  ”  calls  for  a  passing  notice, 
since  it  has  been  put  forward  as  evidence  of  the  date 
of  the  church  ;  namely,  the  inscription  in  the  Cappella 
della  Madonna  della  Pura,  above  the  doorway  leading 
into  the  east  transept.  Richa  calls  this  inscription 
“  una  memoria,  ma  imperfetta  nel  marmo,  della  consa- 
crazione  fatta  della  prima  pietra  dal  .  .  .  Cardi¬ 

nal  Latino.”  $  But  the  inscription  itself  runs  thus: 
*  IN  NOMINE  DOMINI  NOSTRI  I II VI  XPI 
A  MEN.  VENERABILIS  PATER  DOM  IN  VS 
WATER  LATIN  VS  GENERE  ROMANES 
ORD/VIS  FRA 7'/? EM  PRE D I C A T O R VM  OS- 
TIEN  SIS  FATSCOP  ES  CARDINAL/S  APOS- 
TOLICE  SEDIS  LEGATES  FLORENTIAM 
YENIEA/S  CIVES.  .  .  .  Here  the  inscription 

breaks  off;  the  word  CIVES  being  evidently  the 
accusative  of  some  verb  in  the  sense  of  “  pacificavit.” 
which,  with  the  rest  of  the  inscription,  was  never  cut  ; 
and  at  a  later  time  the  date  MCCLXXIX.  has  been 
added  below  in  the  blank  space.  This  inscription, 

*  I  he  transformation  of  Mr.  Wood  Brown’s  imaginary  tran¬ 
sept-church  into  the  existing  "crociera,"  suggests  to  me,  as  an 
architect,  many  other  difficulties  which  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  discuss. 

t  Lib.  VII.,  Cap.  LVI. 

I  Ed.  1568,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  1 14  and  83. 

§  "Notizie  delle  Chiese  Fior."  Vol.  III.,  p.  15, 


then,  as  it  stands,  is  clearly  not  a  record  of  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  stone,  but  of  the  memorable  occasion 
on  which  Cardinal  Latino  “  tratto  e  ordino  general- 
mente  le  paci  tra  tutti  i  cittadini,”  to  use  Villani’s 
words. 

We  are,  therefore,  forced  either  to  accept  Villani’s 
statement,  and  conclude  that  the  present  church  was 
begun  in  1278 — in  which  case  the  whole  of  the  fabric 
was  built  in  little  more  than  twenty  years,  a  very  im¬ 
probable  thing,  as  Mr.  Wood  Brown  rightly  remarks, 
in  the  case  of  such  a  building  ;  or  we  must  look  for 
another  solution  of  the  question.  In  order  to  do  this, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  reject  entirely  Villani’s  state¬ 
ment.  The  date  of  Giovanni  Villani’s  birth  is  not 
known ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  he  himself 
could  have  been  a  witness  of  the  scenes  which  he 
describes  a?  having  taken  place  in  1278.  By  a  single 
emendation,  his  account  becomes  not  only  possible, 
but  probable.  Such  evidence  as  we  have,  seems  to 
show  that  Fra  Latino  laid  and  consecrated,  not  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  church,  as  Villani  states,  but  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  nave  and  aisles,  on  St.  Luke’s  Day, 
127S.;  and  that  at  that  time  the  fabric  of  the  chancel, 
transepts  and  transept-chapels,  had  already  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion. 

But  let  us  review  such  evidence  as  we  have  in  order. 
In  the  first  place,  the  chancel,  transepts  and  transept- 
chapels — although  clearly  designed,  in  so  far  as  the 
larger  considerations  of  the  building  are  concerned,  by 
the  same  architects  as  the  nave  and  aisles  of  the 
church — do  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
same  body  of  masons.  This  is  especially  apparent  in 
the  very  different  character  of  the  sculptures  in  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  the  “crociera”  and  of  the  body  of  the  church. 
Other  differences  are  to  be  noted  both  in  the  interior 
and  exterior  of  the  building ;  especially  the  use  of 
red  brickwork,  which  occurs  only  in  the  gables  and 
parapets  of  the  chancel  and  transepts.  On  this 
evidence  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  some  years  must 
have  elapsed  between  the  erection  of  the  chancel, 
transepts,  and  transept-chapels,  and  the  erection  of 
the  nave  and  aisles.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  a 
significant  piece  of  documentary  evidence  in  the  Bull  of 
Innocent  IV.,  given  at  Lyons  on  13th  April  1246,  and 
granting  an  Indulgence  of  forty  days  to  all  who  should 
contribute  towards  the  completion  of  “  the  church 
and  other  buildings  proper  to  their  uses,”  which  the 
friars  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  had  “begun  to  construct.” 
These  and  other  indications  would  point  to  the  new 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  having  been  begun 
c.  1245.  Again,  it  is  significant  that  Fra  Aldobran- 
dino  Cavalcanti,  whose  name  tradition  associates  with 
the  erection  of  the  existing  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  was  Prior  of  the  convent  from  1244  till  his 
death  in  1279;  and  that  Fra  Ristoro  da  Campi,  and 
Fra  Sisto,  the  traditional  architects  of  the  church,  are 
known  to  have  been  engaged  on  the  Bargello  which 
was  begun  c.  1250,  and  to  have  gone  to  Rome  a  few 
months  after  the  death  of  Fra  Aldobrandino  Caval¬ 
canti,  in  August  1279.  If  the  “  crociera”  was  begun 
c.  1245,  and  the  body  of  the  church  in  1278,  these 
traditions  are  credible. 
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Although  the  architrave  of  the  doorway  opening  out 
of  the  right  transept  of  the  church  into  the  chapel  of 
the  “  Madonna  della  Pura  ”  dates  from  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  doorway  itself  appears  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  original  construction  of  the 
transept.  In  that  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  above  the  lintel  of  this  doorway,  recording  the 
mission  of  Fra  Latino  to  Florence  in  12-8,  still  re¬ 
mains  in  its  original  position  ;  which  would  show  that 
this  part  of  the  church  had  been  already  erected  soon 
after  1278. 

This  question  of  the  date  of  the  church  appears  to 
me  to  be  of  interest;  for  if  the  “  crociera  ”  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella  was  really  begun  c.  1245,  and  finished 
not  long  after,  the  circumstance  would  give  colour  to 
the  tradition,  that  from  the  Greek  painters  who  were 
called  to  Florence  by  the  Dominicans  to  decorate 
their  new  church,  Cimabue  received  his  first  instruc¬ 
tion  in  painting.  But  even  if  future  research  should 
oblige  us  to  relegate  the  story  to  the  limbo  of  the 
legend,  Santa  Maria  Novella  would  still  remain  the 
first  great  public  building  erected  in  Florence,  with 
the  revival  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

But  to  pass  to  my  second  question.  Where  Mr.  Wood 
Brown,  in  my  opinion,  falls  into  even  greater  confusion 
than  in  his  theories  about  the  existing  fabric  of  the 
church,  is  in  his  account  of  the  “  tramezzo  ”  of  the 
church  and  of  the  chapels  that  were  once  adjacent  to 
it.  “The  tramezzo  or  choir,”  he  tells  us,  “was  so 
called  because  it  separated  the  atrium,  or  lower 
nave  [sic] ,  from  the  crociera,  or  transepts  and  chancel. 
It  consists  of  six  bays,  two  in  the  central  nave  and 
two  in  each  of  the  aisles.”  The  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word  “tramezzo”  in  the  sense  of  a  partition, 
division,  anything  that  serves  to  part  or  divide  one 
thing  from  another,  should  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Wood 
Brown  that  the  “  tramezzo”  of  Santa  Maria  Novella 
could  not  have  been  the  choir,  or  rather  the  upper 
part  of  the  nave  and  aisles  in  which  the  choir  proper 
was  anciently  placed.  It  was  the  screen.  In  Florence 
a  screen  of  this  nature  was  indifferently  called  either 
the  “  tramezzo,”  or  “  ponte.”  Properly  the  “  ponte  ” 
was  the  upper  part  of  the  “  tramezzo,”  answering  to 
the  rood-loft  of  our  English  screens ;  and  so  called 
because  it  bridged  the  archways  opening  into  the  choir 
and  side  aisles.  Thus,  in  the  “  Libro  di  Antonio  Billi,” 
we  read  of  “  le  tre  porte  del  tramezo  cioe  del  ponte.” 
Agostino  Lapini  records  in  his  “  Diario,”  that  the 
“ponte”  or  “tramezzo”  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  “era 
a  traverso  alia  detta  chiesa,  nel  mezzo.”  Indeed,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  “  tramezzo”  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  like  that  of  Ognissanti,  consisted  of  a  high 
screen  of  masonry,  “  muraglia  alta,”  which  ran  from 
the  wall  of  the  one  aisle  to  the  wall  of  the  other  aisle, 
completely  dividing  the  church  into  two  parts  ;  and 
thus  it  was,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  a  tramezzo. 
Its  site  is  marked  by  the  steps  which  still  run  across 
the  nave  and  aisles  of  the  church,  a  little  before  the 
fourth  pair  of  columns,  reckoning  from  the  great  door¬ 
way.  It  appears  to  have  stood  immediately  in  front 
of  these  columns,  and  between  them  and  the  steps. 
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Against  the  wall  of  the  “  tramezzo,”  facing  the  great 
doorway  of  the  church,  were  four  altars.  That  on  the 
extreme  left,  which  stood  within  the  left  aisle,  was 
originally  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  It  was 
afterwards  granted  to  the  Alfani  in  1365,  who  re¬ 
dedicated  it  to  St.  Mark ;  and  at  a  later  time,  having 
lapsed  to  the  monastery,  it  was  given  to  the  Com- 
pagnia  di  S.  Caterina  di  Siena.  The  second  altar, 
which  stood  within  the  nave  on  the  left,  belonged 
to  the  Cavalcanti,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
Magdalene.  The  third  altar,  which  also  stood  within 
the  nave,  on  the  right,  belonged  to  the  Castiglioni,  and 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  Martyr.  This  altar  was 
renewed  by  Bernardo  Castiglioni  in  1484 ;  and 
after  the  altar  was  removed  with  the  rest  of  the 
“tramezzo”  in  1565,  a  painting  of  St.  Peter  Martyr, 
by  II  Cigoli,  was  placed  on  the  column  of  the  right 
aisle,  which  stood  immediately  behind  the  “  tra¬ 
mezzo,”  and  almost  behind  the  altar  of  the  Castiglioni. 
The  fourth  altar,  which  stood  on  the  extreme  right  of 
the  “tramezzo”  within  the  right  aisle,  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  belonged  to  the 
Minerbetti.  It  was  first  erected  in  1308,  by  Maso  di 
Ruggerino  Minerbetti;  and,  according  to  Vasari,  the 
altarpiece  was  painted  by  Gaddo  Gaddi.  These  four 
altars  appear  to  have  been  separated  from  one  another 
by  the  three  doorways  of  the  “  tramezzo,”  the  central 
one  opening  into  the  choir,  and  the  two  side  ones  into 
the  two  aisles.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  “  tramezzo  ” 
stood  four  other  altars.  The  positions  of  two  of  these 
is  thus  indicated  in  a  fragment  of  an  early  Sepolcrario 
preserved  in  one  of  the  Magliabechian  MSS.:  “  1’  altre 
due  Cape  sopra,  erano  su  le  colonne ;  quella  sopra  a 
quello  di  S.  P°  Martire,  era  dedicata  a  San  Lud°  e 
quella  a  S1  M1  Mad'1,  a  Santa  Lisab1  uedoua.”  *  In 
other  words,  these  two  altars  within  the  “  tramezzo  ” 
stood  “  above  ”  ( i.e .  in  the  sense  of  being  nearer  to  the 
high  altar  of  the  church)  the  two  columns  afterwards 
known,  from  the  paintings  which  hung  upon  them,  as 
the  “  pilastro  di  S.  Pier  Martire,”  and  the  “  pilastro  di 
S.  Jacinto.”  Of  these  two  altars,  that  dedicated  to 
St.  Louis  was  “above”  the  altar  of  the  C  istiglioni, 
and  that  dedicated  to  St.  Elizabeth  “  above  ”  the  altar 
of  the  Cavalcanti.  Now,  over  the  altar  of  St.  Louis 
was  a  fresco  painted  by  Giotto  which  Vasari  thus  de¬ 
scribes  in  the  first  edition  of  his  “  Lives”  :  “  Dipinse 
in  fresco  nel  medesimo  luogo  [i.e.  Santa  Maria  Novella] 
vn  San  Lodouico,  sopra  al  tramezzo  della  chiesa  a  man 
destra  sotto  la  sepoltura  de  Gaddi.”!  This  altar  of 
St.  Louis,  then,  which  belonged  to  the  Ardinghelli, 
stood  placed  between  the  “tramezzo”  and  the  vault 
of  the  Gaddi.  Now,  the  position  of  the  inscribed  slab 
which  covered  the  entrance  of  the  vault  or  burial 
place  of  the  Gaddi  is  very  precisely  indicated  in  the 
“  Sepoltuario  ”  preserve!  in  the  Riccardi  Library.  It 
lay  in  the  pavement  of  the  right  aisle,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  tomb  of  the  Beata  Villana,  but  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  fifth  column  of  the  nave  arcade  on  that 
side  of  the  church.  This  vault  had  been  made  by 
Agnolo  Gaddi  below  a  figure  of  St.  Jerome,  which  his 

*  Cod.  Magliabechiana,  II.,  IV.,  324,  fol.  86  racto. 

f  Ed.  1550,  Vol.  I.,  p.  146. 
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father,  Taddeo,  had  painted  “  sopra  il  tramezzo.”  * 
Given  these  indications,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  altar  of  St.  Louis  stood  in  the  right  aisle  against 
a  low  screen-wall  which  extended  from  the  fourth  to 
the  fifth  column  of  the  arcade,  and  thus  backed  against 
the  “  spalliera  ”  of  the  choir  stalls,  and  that  the 
fio-ure  of  St.  Jerome  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  was  also  painted 
on  this  screen-wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar  of 
St.  Louis.  That  being  so,  the  altar  of  St.  Elizabeth 
stood  within  the  left  aisle  against  a  similar  screen  wall, 
extending  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  column  of  the 
nave-arcade.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  indica¬ 
tions  to  show  the  exact  positions  of  the  remaining  two 
altars,  severally  dedicated  to  St.  Eustace  and  to 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  stood  within  the 
“tramezzo.”  These  altars,  I  conjecture,  stood  in  the 
aisles,  against  two  similar  screen-walls  extending 
between  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  columns  of  the  arcade. 
These  screen- walls,  no  doubt,  were  somewhat  lower 
than  the  “  tramezzo,”  and  were  not  of  course  crowned 
by  a  “  ponte  ”  or  loft. 

As  the  student  of  Vasari  is  constantly  confronted 
with  allusions  to  the  “  tramezzi  ”  which  existed  up  till 
1566  in  most  of  the  churches  of  Florence,  it  is  as  well 
that  the  precise  nature  of  these  screens,  and  Vasari’s 
references  to  them,  should  be  made  clear.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  the  “  tramezzo  ”  of  Santa  Croce, 
all  these  screens  appear  to  have  stretched  from  wall 
to  wall  of  the  church,  dividing  the  nave  'and  aisles,  in 
the  case  of  the  larger  buildings)  into  two  portions. 
According  to  Moise,  in  his  work  on  Santa  Croce,  the 
“  tramezzo”  of  that  church  was  of  another  form  ;  but 
1  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  his  account 
is  a  correct  one.  Vasari  invariably  uses  the  expres¬ 
sions,  “  sotto  il  tramezzo,”  “  nel  tramezzo,”  “sopra 
il  tramezzo,”  in  a  fixed  and  definite  sense.  Thus  he 
states  that  Giorto’s  fresco  of  St.  Louis,  as  I  have 
already  said,  was  “sopra  il  tramezzo”;  the  altarpiece 
of  the  Minerbetti  Chapel  by  Gaddo  Gaddi,  and  the 
various  paintings  by  Fra  Angelico  and  Zanobi  Strozzi 
which  were  on  the  outer  face  of  the  screen,  facing  the 
principal  doorway,  “nel  tramezzo”;  and  everything 
which  lay  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  body  of  the 
church,  between  the  “tramezzo”  and  the  great  door¬ 
way,  “  sotto  il  tramezzo.”  For  instance,  Masaccio’s 
fresco  of  the  “Trinity,”  which  was  discovered  behind 
Vasari’s  altarpiece  of  the  Madonna  del  Rosario  in 
the  left  aisle,  is  said  by  Vasari  to  have  been  “sotto  il 
tramezzo.” 

Of  such  a  form,  I  believe,  was  the  “tramezzo”  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella;  but  the  choir-screen  of  Mr.  Wood 
Brown’s  imagination  is  a  structure  (if  I  do  not  mistake 
my  authorities)  not  less  fantastical  than  his  imaginary 
“transept-church”  of  1246.  Enclosing  the  last  six 
columns  of  the  nave-arcades,  with  the  choir  in  their 
midst,  “it  rose  high  and  had  eight  altars,  four  placed 
against  the  enclosing  walls  below,  and  four  upon  these 
walls  above.  To  the  latter  altars,  the  solid  breadth  of  the 
choir-screen  .  .  .  gave  convenient  access.”  Mr.  Wood 
Brown  appears  to  have  understood  the  statement  in 

*  Vasari,  ed.  1568,  Vol.  I.,  p.  1S0 


the  early  “  Sepolcrario  ”  cited  above,  that  the  altars 
of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Elizabeth,  “  sopra  [il  tramezzo], 
erano  su  le  colonne,”  literally  in  the  sense  that  these 
altars  stood  at  the  level  of  the  capitals  of  the  nave- 
columns.  But  according  to  Mr.  Wood  Brown’s 
methods  of  reasoning,  if  we  follow  out  the  indications 
given  by  Vasari,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  “  Lives,”  in 
describing  the  position  of  Giotto’s  fresco  of  St.  Louis 
above  the  altar  of  that  saint,  “  sopra  al  tramezzo,” 
and  “  sotto  la  sepoltura  de’  Gaddi,”  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  vault  of  the  Gaddi  was  situated 
somewhere  up  in  the  spandrils  of  the  nave-arcade;  and 
this,  as  Euclid  would  say,  is  absurd. 

Nor  did  the  paraphernalia  of  the  “  tramezzo  ”  end 
here,  according  to  our  author.  “  Besides  these  altars, 
room  was  found  on  the  upper  part  of  the  screen  for 
one  of  a  pair  of  organs  given  to  the  church,  c.  1330, 
by  Fra  Simone  Saltarelli,  Archbishop  of  Pisa”;  as 
well  as  a  marble  lectern,  at  which  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel  were  chanted  ;  and  “  the  great  crucifix  by 
Giotto,  now  on  the  south  wall  above  the  church  door, 
probably  when  first  painted  hung  over  the  choir- 
screen.”  The  organ  was  placed  “sopra  il  ponte 
del  coro,”  that  is  within  the  “tramezzo,”  above  the 
“  cantoria  ”  of  Baccio  d’Agnolo;  the  original  position 
of  which  is  marked  by  the  present  organ-loft  in  the 
left  aisle.  The  passage  from  Biliotti’s  “  Chronicle”  * 
which  Mr.  Wood  Brown  quotes,  shows  that  a  lectern 
from  which  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  were  chanted  on 
great  festivals  stood  upon  the  “ponte”;  and  that 
also  an  altar,  perhaps  a  portable  one  at  which  mass 
was  privately  said  on  certain  days,  was  also  placed 
there.  As  to  the  position  of  the  crucifix  of  Giotto, 
it  is  a  mere  conjecture.  In  Santa  Croce  there  still 
remain  three  large  early  crucifixes  of  this  nature 
which  cannot  all  have  been  placed  above  the  “  tra¬ 
mezzo.” 

Mr.  Wood  Brown  cites  the  “Frari”  at  Venice  as 
“  a  good  Italian  example”  of  what  the  arrangement 
of  the  choir  and  “tramezzo”  of  Santa  Maria  Novella 
must  have  been.  But,  as  I  have  shown,  a  Florentine 
“tramezzo”  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  choir- 
screen  of  the  “Frari.”  We  have  an  admirable  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  “tramezzo”  in  one  of  those  beautiful 
but  puzzling  pictures,  commonly  ascribed  to  Fra 
Carnivale,  which  hang  in  one  of  the  private  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  Palazzo  Barberini,  at  Rome.  They  are 
certainly  the  work  of  some  follower  of  Domenico 
Veneziano  and  Piero  della  Francesca,  and  of  a  painter 
who  must  have  studied  in  Florence.  In  the  panel 
representing  the  “  Presentation  in  the  Temple,”  we  see 
a  “  tramezzo  ”  which  is  placed  immediately  in  front 
of  two  of  the  columns  of  the  nave-arcades,  just  as  the 
“tramezzo”  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  must  have  been 
placed.  The  altars  are  set  in  arched  recesses,  on 
either  side  of  the  arch  opening  into  the  choir  beyond  ; 
and  on  the  broad  “  ponte  ”  above  the  screen  we  see 
neither  crucifix,  organ,  nor  other  ornament. 

Herbert  P.  Horne. 


*  Quoted  by  Vincenzio  Marchese,  in  his  “Memcrie,"  ed.  1878, 
Vo'.  I.,  p.  165,  note. 
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i  o,  Downing  Street. 

{First  Article.) 


No  London  street  more  fully  merits  the 
epithet  of  “historical”  than  that  which  leads  from 
Trafalgar  Square  to  St.  Margaret’s  Churchyard. 
Beginning  as  Charing  Cross,  it  continues  as 
Whitehall  and  ends  as  Parliament  Street.  Its 
brief  course  of  half-a-mile  is  crowded  with  asso¬ 
ciations.  From  the  King’s  Mews,  where  the 
Plantagenets  kept  their  falcons  and  the  Tudors 
their  horses,  past  the  monument  of  Nelson  and 
the  site,  near  the  settlement  of  the  Middle  Saxon 
;  Charings,  of  the  cross  of  Queen  Eleanor  and  the 
statue  of  Charles  I.,  we  reach  the  lodgings  of  the 
Scottish  kings  and  the  outskirts  of  Wolsey's  proud 
palace.  The  still  prouder  design  which  Inigo 
Jones  made  for  James  I.  is  commemorated  in  the 
Banqueting  House,  before  which  James’s  son  lost 
his  head,  and  by  the  Horse  Guards,  in  the  Tilt 
Yard  opposite  :  while  the  Tennis  Court  and  the 
Cockpit  remind  us  of  “Oliver,  Protector”  and  of 
George,  Duke  of  Albemarle.  On  the  same  side 
was  Wolsey’s  Treasury,  and  here,  from  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.,  has  been,  with  but  few  intervals,  the 
headquarters  of  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 

Hidden  by  the  front  built  in  1846,  the  old 
Treasury  holds  the  office  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
all  that  is  implied  in  the  names  we  see  on  the  doors 
as  we  pass.  One  entrance  admits  to  the  court 
where  the  Judicial  Committee  holds  its  sittings, 
another  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Where  the 
Treasury  is  there  is  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and 
when  we  have  passed  the  row  of  columns  with 
which  Soane  first  and  Barry  afterwards  masked 
the  buttresses  of  the  Cardinal’s  building,  we  reach 
the  innermost  centre  in  Downing  Street.  To 
inhabit  that  dingy-looking  house,  the  door  of 
which  is  marked  “  10,”  is,  and  has  been  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  the  highest  ambition  of  an  English 
statesman. 

Downing  Street  consists,  strictly  speaking,  only 
of  this  house  and  one  other,  numbered  11.  An 
office,  one  storey  high,  beyond  number  11,  has 
lately  been  numbered  12.  The  description  in 
Seymour’s  “  Stow  ”  no  longer  applies.  He  says, 
writing  in  1735,  “it  is  a  pretty  open  place,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  upper  end,  where  are  four  or  five  very 
large  well-built  houses,  fit  for  persons  of  honour 
or  quality  ;  each  house  having  a  pleasant  prospect 
into  St.  James’s  Park,  with  a  Tarras  walk.” 

The  new  public  offices  which  now  form  the 
southern  side  of  Downing  Street  were  intended 
by  their  designer,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  to  be  extended 
northward,  across  the  western  or  park  end  of  the 
street,  to  supersede  numbers  11  and  10  and  to 
join  the  Treasury  buildings.  This  we  can  gather 
from  the  unfinished  arches  on  the  north  front  of 


the  Foreign  Office.  The  houses  mentioned  by 
Seymour  were  swept  away,  and  the  “Tarras  walk” 
has  been  succeeded  by  the  flight  of  steps  which 
now  terminates  the  street  towards  the  park.  The 
house  numbered  11  is  the  official  residence  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Where  the 
steps  are  now,  several  houses  were  occupied  be¬ 
fore  1876  by  the  officials  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
In  number  14  the  only  meeting  between  Nelson 
and  Wellington  accidentally  took  place,  both  having 
occasion  to  consult  the  Secretary  of  State.  Two 
other  small  lanes  ran  parallel  with  Downing  Street 
— Duffin  s  Alley  and  Axe  Yard,  afterwards  called 
Fludyer  Street.  In  Axe  Yard,  Samuel  Pepys, 
who  was  then  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  T reasury, 
commenced  the  “Diary,”  in  January  1660,  which 
has  made  him  so  famous.  The  Axe  was  an  ale¬ 
house  to  which  a  brewery  was  attached.  In  later 
times  the  south-east  corner  of  Downing  Street  was 
marked  by  an  inn  called  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes. 
It  was  to  “  Mr.  Sargent’s  ”  house  in  Downing  Street 
that  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  was  brought  to 
die  after  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1778.  Mr.  Wheatley  mentions  as  an  eminent 
inhabitant  John  Douglas,  a  surgeon,  who  was 
succeeded  in  1744  by  Tobias  Smollett,  the  novelist. 
He  removed  two  years  later  to  Curzon  Street. 
Smollett  was  a  keen  student  of  architecture  (see 
“  Humphry  Clinker,”  i.  65,  ed.  1772),  and  must  have 
seen  Kent  and  Vardy  at  work  on  the  old  Treasury 
while  he  lived  here.  Another  eminent  inhabitant 
was  Aubrey,  twentieth  and  last  Earl  of  Oxford,  of 
the  Vere  family,  who,  being  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber  successively  to  Charles  II.  and 
William  III.,  probably  found  it  a  convenient  resi¬ 
dence.  He  died  in  Downing  Street  in  1703,  aged  77. 

The  street  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
existence  before  the  time  of  Sir  George  Downing. 
It  is  not  named  by  Pepys,  though  he  was  clerk  to 
the  tellers  of  the  Exchequer  of  whom  Downing 
was  the  most  active  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration. 
It  has  been  a  question  where  the  offices  of  the 
Treasury  were  situated  in  the  immense  pile  of 
buildings  which  constituted  the  palace  of  White¬ 
hall.  It  is  tantalising  to  read  in  Pepys  (vi.  74,  etc.) 
of  the  enormous  stores  of  gold  which  Sir  George 
showecl  him  more  than  once,  and  to  have  no  sign 
to  say  where  this  treasure-house  was  situated.  At 
a  somewhat  earlier  period  the  Exchequer  Office 
was  in  that  part  of  Whitehall  nearest  to  Scot¬ 
land  Yard  and  Charing  Cross.  But  Downing, 
when  he  built  his  street,  had  no  idea  of  the 
official  character  it  was  eventually  to  assume.  The 
situation  between  the  southern  precincts  of  the 
palace  and  that  other  palace  in  which  Parliament 
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assembled,  made  it  at  once  a  place  favoured  by 
those  whose  duties  or  privileges  took  them  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Court.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  reign  of  George  II.  that  the  “premiership” 
was  invented,  and  it  was  not  until  then  that 
10,  Downing  Street  became  the  premier's  residence. 
It  had  been  occupied  previously  by  the  first  Earl 
of  Lichfield,  of  the  Lee  family,  who  was  Gentleman 
of  the  Bedchamber  to  James  II.  and  married 
Lady  Charlotte  FitzRoy,  one  of  the  numerous 
offspring  of  Charles  II.  The  house  went  to  the 
Crown,  owing  to  Lichfield’s  adherence  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  and  was  granted,  for 
his  life,  to  Bothmarthe  Hanoverian  minister.  At 
his  death  in  1731,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  persuaded 
George  II.  to  attach  it  to  the  office  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  since  he  came  here  to  live  in 
September  1735,  it  has  been  the  headquarters  of 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who  have 
successively  held  the  same  high  office. 

The  Downing  family  had  some  hold  on  the 
estate  here  until,  presumably,  the  lease  ran 
out.  Pepys  speaks  over  and  over  again  very 
unfavourably  of  Sir  George,  who  was  born  in  the 
Colony  of  New  Engl  ind  and  came  to  England 
in  1642.  He  served  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  army  and  afterwards  contrived  to  be 
always  on  the  winning  side.  He  took  every  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  office,  and  left,  at  his  death  in  1684, 
a  considerable  fortune  to  his  heir,  the  second 
baronet.  The  third  baronet,  also  Sir  George,  was 
married  while  of  tender  years  to  the  daughter  of 
his  guardian,  Sir  William  Forester,  but  disliking 
the  lady  when  he  grew  up,  he  settled  his  estate  so 
that  on  the  death  of  a  cousin,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  title  and  died  childless,  it  went  to  found  a 
college  at  Cambridge. 


Mr.  Wheatley  has  discovered  an  advertisement 
of  1722,  in  which  Charles  Downing,  the  father  of 
the  last  baronet,  offered  to  let  four  large  houses, 
with  stabling,  at  the  upper  end  of  Downing  Street, 
“  the  back  fronts  to  St.  James’s  Park,  with  a  large 
Terras  Walk  before  them  next  the  Park.”  Though 
the  third  Sir  George,  the  founder  of  Downing 
College,  died  in  1749  and  his  cousin  Sir  Jacob 
in  1764,  the  law’s  delays  were  such  that  the 
college  was  not  opened  to  students  till  1821. 
Meanwhile  the  nold  of  the  family  on  Downing 
Street  ceased,  and  it  is  now  all  what,  by  a  figure 
of  speech,  is  termed  Crown  property.  It  may  be 
worth  while  here  to  refer  the  reader  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  history  of  the  other  offices,  to  the 
pleasant  pages  of  Sir  Edward  Hertslet  (Murray, 
1901)  ;  but  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the 
street  which  contained  the  Foreign  and  the 
Colonial  Offices  were  swept  away  in  1861  with  the 
rest  of  Fludyer  Street,  on  which  they  abutted. 

The  convenience  of  10,  Downing  Street  as  an 
official  residence  was  greatly  enhanced  when  it 
became  connected  with  the  Cockpit  and  the 
Treasury. 

We  first  hear  of  the  Cockpit  as  a  meeting-place 
for  the  Ministry  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
it  was  the  scene  of  at  least  two  important  events. 
The  close  neighbourhood  of  the  old  Treasury  gave 
it  an  advantage  when,  in  consequence  of  a  series 
of  fires  and  other  misfortunes,  the  palace  of 
Whitehall  had  become  ruinous.  The  Cockpit,  like 
the  Tilt  Yard  close  by,  was  one  of  the  outlying 
features  of  the  royal  residence,  but  we  first  hear 
of  it  as  a  building  or  house  when  it  was  occupied 
by  Oliver  Cromwell  as  an  official  residence.  The 
whole  house  seems  to  have  included  several  apart¬ 
ments,  of  which  one  at  least,  from  its  size  and 


io,  Downing  Street. 


fittings,  was  suitable  for  theatrical  or  musical  per¬ 
formances.  During  inclement  weather  the  same 
room  could  be  used  for  cock-fighting,  which  would 
otherwise  probably  have  taken  place  in  the  open 
air  on  a  small  plot  of  ground  partly  surrounded  by 
buildings.  This  plot  I  am  inclined  to  identify  as 
still  existing,  though  it  is  now  enclosed  by  a  wall. 
In  1705  the  union  with  Scotland  was  being  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  Cockpit  was  chosen  as  a  suitable 
place  for  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners. 
There  are  many  earlier  reminiscences  and  asso¬ 
ciations  connected  with  the  house  as  a  residence, 
but  the  mention  of  these  meetings  enables  us  to 
identify  the  site,  because  the  low  brick  wall  which 
fences  in  the  little  garden  was  built  by  Wren,  who 
had  orders  to  enclose  the  ground  as  a  place  of 
recreation  for  the  Commissioners.  Nor  is  this  all. 
In  one  edition  of  Pennant’s  “  Account  of  London,” 
there  is  an  engraving  which  seems  to  have 
puzzled  him.  There  is  no  inscription  under  it, 
but  Pennant  thinks  it  represents  the  gallery  in 
which  the  collection  of  pictures  belonging  to 
Charles  I.  was  hung;  and  he  adds  that  it  was 
built  by  Inigo  Jones  for  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  ! 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  view  of  Wren’s  brick  wall,  while 
within  it  was  a  plain,  low,  one-storey  building, 
perhaps  also  by  Wren  himself,  which  was  the 
actual  Cockpit.  It  is  marked  by  a  large  Venetian 
window.  In  the  background  of  the  print  we  see 
to  the  left  the  pinnacles  of  “  Holbein’s  Gate,”  re- 
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moved  in  1759.  The  brickwork  long  lay  near  the 
Broad  Walk  at  Windsor,  where  some  of  the  busts 
embellish  one  of  the  lodges,  while  others  were  set 
up  at  Hampton  Court.  The  King  Street  Gate  is 
to  the  right.  It  stood  almost  exactly  opposite  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Home  Office.  It  was  removed 
in  1723. 

The  Cockpit,  or  a  previous  one  on  or  close  to 
this  site,  was  occupied  under  James  I.  for  cock- 
fighting,  and  under  Charles  1.  as  a  theatre  for 
French  plays.  Later  it  was  inhabited  by  Philip, 
fourth  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  from  the  windows, 
before  the  wall  was  built,  saw  King  Charles  cross 
the  park  from  St.  James’s  on  the  morning  of  his 
death.  Cromwell  made  it  a  concert-room  for 
music  “after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.”  Monk, 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  lived  at  the  Cockpit  till  his 
death  in  1670,  and  seems  to  have  used  Oliver’s 
concert-room  for  a  chapel  (Pepys,  Nov.  5,  1665). 
The  place  was  never  used  for  cock-fighting  after¬ 
wards,  and  the  king’s  cockpit  was  in  James’s 
Street,  Bedford  Row. 

After  Queen  Anne’s  accession  the  house  and 
theatre  were  more  and  more  used  by  the  Council, 
and  a  close  connection  was  established  with  the 
Treasury  on  the  east  side.  After  the  meeting 
here  of  the  Scots  Commissioners  and  the  grant  of 
10,  Downing  Street  to  Walpole,  this  connection 
became  permanent  ;  but  it  was  a  little  earlier, 
namely  in  March  1711,  that  Harley  was  stabbed 
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by  a  French  “  renegade  abbe”  named  De  Guiscard. 
The  man  was  being  examined  in  the  Cockpit  by 
the  Privy  Council  on  a  charge  of  treason,  but 
the  wound  he  inflicted  on  the  Minister  was 
slight.  The  date  shows  that  though  some  his¬ 
torians  have  described  the  victim  as  Earl  of 
Oxford,  there  was  no  such  earldom  in  the  peerage 
j  ust  then — Vere,  the  last  of  the  old  creation,  having 
died  in  1703,  and  Harley  not  having  been  ennobled 
till  May  1711.  Others  have  spoken  as  if  the 
second  earl,  the  collector  of  the  Harleian  Manu¬ 
scripts,  was  stabbed,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  he 
ever  set  foot  in  the  Cockpit,  as  he  never  was  a 
privy  councillor,  and  was  not  killed  by  Guiscard, 
but  died  in  his  bed  more  than  thirty  years  after 
the  attempt  on  Mr.  Harley’s  life.  Another  legend 
of  the  Cockpit  may  be  noticed  here.  Elmes 
(“  London  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  i.  148, 
published  in  1827)  tells  us  that  the  Board  Room 
was  “  the  identical  chamber  in  which  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  born  ”  ;  and  adds 
that  Soane,  in  his  alterations,  endeavoured  to 
preserve  the  old  decorations.  But  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  was  born  at  Rotterdam,  in  Holland, 
ten  years  or  more  before  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  namely  on  the  gth  of  April  1649, 
little  more  than  two  months  after  the  beheading 
of  his  reputed  grandfather,  Charles  I.  Sir  John 
Soane  also  gave  currency  to  the  story.  In  his 
volume  on  various  new  buildings  here  and  at 
Westminster,  published  in  1828,  he  says  (page  20)  : 
“The  Old  Board  Room  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
being  the  identical  chamber  in  which  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  born  ;  to  preserve 
that  historical  fact,  the  New  Board  Room,  which 
stands  on  the  same  site,  is  decorated  with  such 
ornaments  as  could  be  taken  down.”  Pep\s 
mentions  a  rumour  that  Monmouth  was  to  have 
part  of  the  Cockpit  assigned  to  him  in  November 
1663.  But  nothing  was  ever  done,  and  there  is  no 
record  extant  of  his  having  occupied  the  house  at 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  Downing  Street,  which 
afterwards  became  the  offices  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  later  of  the  Education  Department. 
Monk  retained  his  Cockpit  residence  till  his  death 
in  January  1670.  The  residential  part  of  his 
house  was  probably  swept  away  in  1733,  when  the 
site  was  partially  cleared  for  the  new  building  by 
Kent — called  the  Treasury  Chambers.  It  does 
not  seem  very  certain  whether  Kent  completed 
his  design  here  or  whether  it  was  carried  out  by 
Vardy.  It  was  very  severely  criticised  at  the 
time.  In  order,  apparently,  to  allow  for  the  pass¬ 
age  under  it  between  the  Horse  Guards’  Parade 
and  Downing  Street,  the  unusual  feature  of  what 
may  be  described  as  a  double  basement  was  intro¬ 
duced.  The  north  front  is  thus  described  in 
Dodsley  (“  London  Described,”  vi.  196)  : — “The 


whole  front  is  rustic  ;  it  consists  of  three 
storeys,  of  which  the  lowermost  is  of  the  basement 
kind,  with  small  windows,  though  they  are  con¬ 
tained  in  large  arches.  This  storey  has  the  Tuscan 
proportion,  and  the  second  the  Doric,  with  arched 
windows  of  a  good  size  ;  but  what  is  very  singular, 
the  upper  part  of  this  storey  is  adorned  with  the 
triglyphs  and  metopes  of  the  Doric  frieze,  though 
this  range  of  ornament  is  supported  by  neither 
columns  nor  pilasters.  Over  this  storey  is  a  range 
of  Ionic  columns  in  the  centre,  supporting  a  pedi¬ 
ment.  Upon  the  whole  the  Treasury  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  building  composed  of  very  beauti¬ 
ful  parts,  but  it  were  to  be  wished  they  were 
fewer  and  larger,  as  there  is  a  sufficient  distance 
to  view  it.” 

This  admirable  criticism  is  probably  by  Smol¬ 
lett,  who  was  concerned  in  so  many  of  Dodsley’s 
publications.  He  showed  in  his  novels,  and 
notably  in  “  Humphry  Clinker,”  where  (i.  65)  we 
find  his  remarks  on  Wood’s  buildings  at  Bath, 
that  he  was  a  competent  if  rather  severe  judge. 
Kent’s  whole  design  comprised  two  wings,  which 
would  have  materially  altered  the  aspect  of  which 
the  critic  complains.  How  they  would  have 
modified  the  appearance  of  the  building  we  can¬ 
not,  of  course,  tell,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  that 
they  could  have  made  up  for  the  want  of  a  princi¬ 
pal  entrance.  Speaking  only  of  the  exterior,  even 
the  passage  which  leads  from  Downing  Street 
and,  emerging  on  the  Horse  Guards’  Parade,  is 
itself  so  satisfactory,  cannot  make  up  for  the  want 
of  such  an  important  feature. 

The  real  entrance  was  and  is  in  Whitehall. 
Here  from  the  days  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  a  Gothic 
building  stood,  and  was  almost  constantly  used 
and  described  as  “The  Treasury.”  It  had  but¬ 
tresses  toward  the  street,  and  a  passage  led  from  it 
on  the  west  side  toward  the  Cockpit.  This  passage 
was  lighted,  both  on  the  south  side,  into  the 
Downing  Street  garden,  formerly  the  Tennis  Court, 
and  also  on  the  north  into  a  courtyard,  with 
pointed  windows,  of  a  late  Perpendicular  charac¬ 
ter.  Many  of  these  windows  still  remain,  but 
those  between  the  buttresses,  like  the  buttresses 
themselves,  have  been  masked  by  Soane’s  build¬ 
ing  as  completed  by  Barry.  Similar  windows 
existed  in  places  among  the  streets  and  gardens 
which  covered  the  site  of  Whitehall  as  Wolsey 
left  it,  down  to  1878  or  later. 

Soane’s  designs  here  comprised  the  covering 
of  the  old  Gothic  Treasury  and  an  extension 
southward.  This  extension  has  itself  been  ex¬ 
tended  by  Barry,  and  now  can  be  chiefly  traced 
in  the  court-rooms  and  offices.  On  the  exterior 
very  little  of  Soane’s  peculiar  style  is  visible.  He 
designed  a  finish  to  his  Whitehall  front  and 
would  have  copied  again  the  Temple  at  Tivoli, 
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which  he  used  with  some  success  as  his  model 
at  the  Bank  of  England.  Owing  to  the  mis¬ 
take,  already  mentioned,  as  to  the  birthplace  of 
Monmouth,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  identify  his 
work  from  the  exterior.  The  whole  of  his 
design  included  a  triumphal  arch  at  Downing 
Street  and  a  repetition  of  the  Tivoli  Temple, 
with  a  long  pillared  facade  to  the  southward, 
where  the  Colonial  and  Home  Offices  are  now. 
This  and  other  designs  are  figured  in  his  book, 
“A  Brief  Statement  of  the  Proceedings,”  published 
in  1828.  The  street  front  was  considerably  altered, 
and  in  some  respects  improved,  by  Sir  Charles 
Barry  ;  and  we  must  seek  in  such  interiors  as  the 
Prime  Minister’s  Dining  Room  and  the  Court  of 
the  judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for 
typical  examples  of  Soane's  style.  There  were 
to  be  sixteen  intercolumniations  from  the  corner 
of  Downing  Street  northwards  to  the  Gothic 
passage  mentioned  above,  and  from  this  point, 
now  marked  by  a  doorway  labelled  “  Treasury,” 
Wolsey’s  buttresses  remained  visible  from  the 
street.  Sir  Charles  Barry,  in  1846,  carried  out  a 
design  which,  in  a  way,  may  be  said  to  have 
completed  Soane’s  ;  for,  by  adding  a  few  columns 
at  the  northern  end,  he  balanced  those  of  the 
southern,  and  finally  concealed  the  buttresses  of 

The  Hardwick 

THE  SECOND  TAPESTRY  AT  THE 
VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM. 

Such  comfort  and  splendour  as  English 
feudal  castles  possessed  were  largely  due  to  their 
tapestries  and  embroidered  hangings  ;  these  were 
the  chief  elements  of  interior  decoration.  As  long 
ago  as  the  eighth  century,  Professor  Freeman  has 
recorded,  hangings  were  used  in  the  same  way  as 
in  far  later  times.  “  King  Ine,”  he  writes,  “  once 
made  him  a  feast  to  his  lords  and  great  men  in  one 
of  his  royal  houses;  and  the  house  was  hung  with 
goodly  curtains,  and  the  tables  were  spread  with 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  ....  Now  on  the  next 
day  Ine  set  forth  from  that  house  to  go  unto 
another  that  he  had  ....  So  men  took  down 
the  curtains  and  carried  off  the  goodly  vessels, 
and  left  the  house  bare  and  empty.”  Thus  early 
do  we  meet  with  a  practice  which  was  prevalent 
all  through  the  middle  ages.  Nobles  passing 
from  one  house  to  another,  even  princes  on  their 
campaigns,1  carried  their  tapestries  with  them. 
And  yet  how  few  have  survived  to  our  day!  Many 
circumstances  have  combined  for  their  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  tenter-hooks  to  which  they  were  sus- 

1  Some  tapestries  were  taken  by  the  Swiss  in  the  tent  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  after  his  defeat  and  death 
at  Nancy  in  1477. 


Wolsey’s  Treasury.  He  removed  the  pillars  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  line,  which  stood  in  front 
of  the  general  row  of  engaged  columns  and  pilas¬ 
ters  as  a  kind  of  portico,  and  the  whole  front  now 
consists  of  twenty-three  bays  or  intercolumnia¬ 
tions.  The  “Treasury”  door  leading  to  the 
Gothic  windows  mentioned  above  is  at  the  six¬ 
teenth  bay,  and  the  entrance  marked  “  Privy 
Council  Office”  is  at  the  twenty-first,  reckoning 
from  the  southern  end. 

There  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  designs  of  these 
successive  architects  to  denote  that  the  Court  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  at  the  south-eastern,  the 
old  Treasury  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  at  the  north¬ 
eastern,  the  Treasury  buildings  on  the  northern 
front,  the  Cockpit  on  the  western  side,  and,  finally, 
10,  Downing  Street  on  the  south  front,  are  all  part 
of  one  and  the  same  building,  or,  as  I  may  term 
it,  the  same  institution.  No  exterior  view  would 
lead  us  to  any  such  conclusion,  and  the  difficulty 
of  identifying  the  several  parts  is  proportionately 
enhanced.  But  a  few  notes  on  the  interior  will  show 
that  all  these  separate  parts  are  closely  connected, 
and,  what  is  more  interesting,  distinct  traces  may 
be  found,  sometimes  close  together,  of  the  handi¬ 
work  of  Wolsey,  Wren,  Kent,  Vardy,  Adam,  Soane, 
and  Barry.  W.  J.  Loftie. 

Hall  Tapestries. 

pended,  and  from  which  they  could  be  detached 
with  little  risk  of  injury,  may  still  be  seen  in 
some  places.2  But  in  other  instances  they 
were  nailed  to  the  walls  or  rafters,  and  would 
in  their  removal  no  doubt  be  frequently  torn. 
Sometimes  they  were  mercilessly  curtailed  to  suit 
new  requirements.  Occasionally,  too,  doorways 
were  in  inconvenient  places,  and  the  hanging  had 
to  be  slit  to  allow  of  its  being  pushed  aside. 
Another  cause  of  destruction  is  illustrated  in  the 
melancholy  story  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  last  days. 
“  She  called  for  a  sword  to  lie  constantly  beside 
her,  and  thrust  it  from  time  to  time  through  the 
arras,  as  if  she  heard  murderers  stirring  there.”3 
Fiction  tells  a  similar  tale,  and  the  lurking 
Polonius  meets  his  death  by  the  sword  of  Hamlet 
thrust  through  the  arras.  When  all  these  things 
are  considered,  and  allowance  is  made  for  change 
of  fashion — that  greatest  enemy  of  all — the  won¬ 
der  is  not  that  we  have  so  few  remaining,  but 
rather  that  any  have  survived  at  all.  Of  the 
mediaeval  tapestries  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
by  far  the  greater  number  have  been  preserved  in 
churches  and  kindred  institutions.  The  noble 

2  See  Viollet-le-Duc,  “  Dictionnaire  du  Mobilier,”  Vol.  I., 
p  272 

3  Green’s  Short  History  of  the  English  People.” 
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series  of  tapestries  still  lining  the  nave  walls  of 
Reims  Cathedral  give  some  idea  of  the  rich  effect 
with  which  such  hangings  could  be  used.  In 
these  instances  the  subjects  are  naturally  for  the 
most  part  of  a  sacred  character,  and  the  few 
which  have  survived  the  greater  risks  of  domes¬ 
tic  use  claim  a  higher  interest  from  their  com¬ 
parative  scarcity.  In  a  former  number  of  The 
Architectural  Review4  a  remarkable  tapestry 
•of  this  class  was  reproduced.  It  formed  the 
subject  of  a  short  notice  by  the  late  Mr.  S.  Arthur 
Strong  (librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire),  to 
whose  initiative  its  recovery  and  restoration  had 
been  due.  He  had  noticed  some  fragments  of 
■early  tapestry  on  the  walls  of  the  Long  Gallery  at 
Hardwick  Hall,  and  obtained  the  Duke’s  permis¬ 
sion  to  have  them  removed  for  further  examina¬ 
tion.  They  were  sent  to  South  Kensington, 
where  it  was  found  that  when  pieced  together 
they  formed  a  set  of  four  large  tapestries.  The 
cleaning  and  restoration  5  of  the  first  was  taken 
in  hand,  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  C.  Purdon 
Clarke,  and  after  completion  it  was  exhibited  for 
a  few  months  in  the  Tapestry  Court  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  before  its  return  to 
Hardwick.  The  second  has  now  been  success¬ 
fully  restored  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  on  view 
in  the  same  place.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that 
the  two  belonged  to  one  series.  The  figures  are 
in  similar  costume,  and  the  landscape  presents 
like  features,  differing  only  in  that  it  is  not  here 
•diversified  by  a  distant  view  of  the  sea  and 
shipping.  Hunting  subjects,  as  before,  occupy 
the  whole  field,  a  bear-hunt  on  the  right  hand 
•and  a  boar-hunt  on  the  left.  The  combats  take 
place  in  a  flowery  meadow,  where  the  beasts  are 
attacked  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot.  The 
favourite  weapon  is  a  long  spear,  but  swords  are 
also  used.  One  man,  who  has  no  other  imple¬ 
ment,  is  hurling  a  large  flint  stone.  The  hounds 
are  doing  good  service,  a  refractory  boar  being  re¬ 
duced  to  complete  submission  by  two  of  them,  who 
hold  him  fast  by  the  ears.  The  ladies,  unlike 
those  represented  in  the  other  tapestry,  are 
here  merely  looking  on.  The  legend  monte  Ic  brsirr 
■on  the  robe  of  one  of  their  number  has  not  been 
■explained  at  present.  The  background  is  formed 
by  a  continuous  fringe  of  blossoming  and  fruit¬ 
bearing  trees  on  rocky  eminences. 

There  have  been  several  conjectures  as  to  the 
date  and  origin  of  these  tapestries.  With  regard 
to  the  former  point,  it  was  at  first  thought  that  they 
should  be  assigned  to  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  That  period  was  very  prolific 
of  works  in  tapestry,  and  many  fine  examples  have 
survived.  During  the  same  half-century,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  tapestry  centres,  the  Flemish  town 

4  Vol.  xi.  (1902),  p.  91. 


of  Arras,  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  and 
also  suffered  the  almost  total  extinction  of  its 
great  industry.  But  a  more  careful  investigation, 
aided  by  comparison  with  the  tapestry  now 
restored,  tends  to  show  that  the  series  is  earlier 
than  was  supposed.  Both  costume  and  technique 
point  to  the  period  between  the  years  1430  and  1450 
as  that  to  which  they  should  be  assigned. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  provenance, 
there  are  greater  difficulties.  Flanders,  France, 
and  Fngland  have  all  been  suggested,  and  argu¬ 
ments  can  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  each 
of  the  three.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  variety  of  influences  often  combined 
in  the  production  of  a  work  of  this  class.  First 
of  all,  if  a  story  had  to  be  told,  a  religieux  or  other 
learned  person  was  consulted  as  to  the  scheme 
appropriate  for  its  representation,  or  perhaps  an 
illuminated  manuscript  was  borrowed  for  the 
purpose.  An  artist  or  draughtsman  then  pre¬ 
pared  the  cartoons  according  to  the  lines  thus  laid 
down.  The  weaver  was  often  of  a  different 
nationality,  and  did  not  always  follow  the  cartoon 
in  detail.  The  work  when  finished  was  sent  out 
without  a  mark  to  indicate  its  place  of  origin,  the 
use  of  tapestry  marks  not  being  general  till  the 
sixteenth  century. 

It  must  be  reluctantly  confessed  that  we  are 
unable  to  defend  the  theory  which  would  ascribe 
to  the  Hardwick  series  an  English  origin.  There 
is  no  documentary  evidence  of  the  production  of 
picture  tapestries  on  English  soil  until  much 
later,  and  there  would  certainly  be  some  record 
had  the  English  weavers  attained  such  skill  as  the 
making  of  these  pieces  would  require.  This  could 
only  come  from  long  practice.  In  France,  the 
growing  tapestry  industry  was  almost  crushed  out 
of  existence  by  the  long  and  disastrous  wars  with 
this  country,  and  did  not  revive  for  a  considerable 
period.  There  remains  the  Flemish  theory,  and 
almost  everything  tends  to  support  this.  Arras 
and  Tournai  were  pre-eminent  in  tapestry-making, 
and  there  are  records  of  many  fine  sets  produced 
in  these  centres  at  the  time.  Among  them  were 
bear-hunts,  boar-hunts,  and  kindred  subjects,  such 
as  the  Hardwick  tapestries  present.  Other  in¬ 
fluences  may  have  been  at  work  in  the  design,  but 
until  further  evidence  is  forthcoming  the  balance 
of  probability  is  largely  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
these  beautiful  tapestries  are  the  work  of  Arras 
craftsmen. 

Perhaps  in  the  desire  for  exact  antiquarian 
knowledge  we  are  inclined  to  overlook  the  main 
purpose  of  such  works  as  these.  They  were  made 
to  delight  the  eye,  and  to  lovers  of  what  is  beauti¬ 
ful  in  art  they  will  not  appeal  in  vain. 

A.  F.  Kendrick. 

'By  the  Decorative  Needlework  Society. 
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(Conclusion.) 


In  my  former  paper  (October  1903)  I  dealt 
mainly  with  the  church,  of  which  I  endeavoured 
to  trace  the  somewhat  complex  architectural 
history  as  conveyed  by  the  fabric  itself  taken  in 
connection  with  so  much  of  the  records  of  the 
foundation  as  served  to  throw  light  upon  it.  That 
of  the  secular  buildings,  though  more  simple,  and 
extending,  so  far  as  the  main  features  are  con¬ 
cerned,  over  a  shorter  period,  nevertheless  raises 
some  questions  none  too  easy  of  solution. 

As  I  said  before,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
enterprise  of  the  founder  and  his  earlier  successors 
was  devoted  mainly  to  the  church.  Of  the  more 
ancient  secular  buildings  no  trace  whatever  re¬ 
mains.  In  all  probability  they  were  of  a  temporary 
and  makeshift  description,  presumably  of  timber 
or  wattle,  and  thatch,  and  may  or  may  not  have 
been  planted  on  the  lines  of  the  more  durable 
buildings  which  have  succeeded  them.  At  any 
rate,  the  number  of  inmates  specified  in  the  earlier 
statutes  seems  scarcely  sufficient  to  have  involved 
a  quadrangular  form  of  building  extending  over  so 
large  an  area  as  that  at  present  enclosed.  All 
this  must  remain  matter  for  conjecture,  and  the 
architectural  scheme  of  the  hospital  as  well  as 
nearly  all  the  existing  features  must  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  his  successor 
Waynflete. 

That  the  existing  quadrangle,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  eastern  wing,  is  of  Beaufort’s  origi¬ 
nation  is  convincingly  shown  by  the  correspondence 
of  the  fabric  with  the  numbers  of  inmates  specified 
in  his  foundation.  If  the  southern  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  destroyed  in  1789,  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  it  will  be  found  that  the  scheme  con¬ 
tains  exactly  forty  residences.  Beaufort’s  scheme 
for  the  almshouse  of  noble  poverty  provided  for 
thirty-five  brethren,  two  priests,  and  three  sisters. 
There  are  ten  projections  in  all,  each  containing 
two  latrines  on  either  floor,  eighteen  projecting 
chimneys  towards  the  quadrangle,  and  two  in  the 
outer  walls  near  the  angles,  or  twenty  on  each 
floor.  The  “  sisters,”  it  is  true,  may  have  been, 
and  probably  were,  accommodated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  gateway  tower  ;  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  suppose  that  a  few  extra  residences  may  have 
been  needed  for  others  employed  in  the  hospital. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  quadrangle  as  we 
find  it  is  of  Cardinal  Beaufort’s  origination,  and 
the  only  question  for  us  is  whether  he  incorporated 
in  his  work  any  portions  of  antecedent  buildings. 
The  only  existing  feature  which  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  assigned  to  an  earlier  date  is  the  dining-hall 


which  stands  to  the  west  of  the  tower.  This  hall 
has  usually  been  attributed  to  Bishop  Edingdon, 
at  one  time  master  of  the  hospital ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  character  of  the  work  is  concerned,  may  well 
have  been  built  during  his  lifetime.  It  is,  indeed, 
not  dissimilar  to  known  work  of  his  in  Winchester 
Cathedral.  On  the  other  hand,  the  features  he 
contributed  to  the  Church  of  St.  Cross  are  definitely 
of  earlier  character  than  that  of  the  hall,  and  it 
seems  improbable  that  he  should  have  used  for 
the  same  foundation  work  in  styles  so  diverse 
as  to  imply  a  considerable  interval  of  time.  It  is 
known,  too,  that  John  de  Campeden,  Wykeham's 
friend  and  executor,  contributed  largely  to  the 
fabric,  spending  on  new  buildings  and  repairs  so 
large  a  sum  as  £1,822,  which  has  been  reckoned 
at  present  value  to  be  equal  to  £27,000.  I  incline 
therefore,  in  the  absence  of  any  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  contrary,  to  assign  to  Campeden 
the  building  of  the  hall  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  much  of  the  tower  and  of  the  buildings  east 
of  it  were  also  his;  though  they  must,  if  so,  have 
been  modified  in  respect  of  iconography  and  other 
details  by  Cardinal  Beaufort. 

Whether  the  present  dimensions  of  the  hall  are 
as  Campeden  or  Edingdon  left  them  is  a  question 
of  much  intricacy.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance 
archway  is  a  building  of  irregular  shape,  which 
has  usually  passed  for  the  hall  of  “the  hundred 
men  ”  of  the  original  foundation.  By  position  it 
appears  to  be  suitable  for  the  purpose,  as,  though 
within  the  precincts,  it  is  separated  by  the  gateway 
tower  from  the  quadrangle  in  which  the  resident 
pensioners  dwell,  and  would  therefore  correspond  as 
to  purpose  and  position  with  the  guest-houses  of 
monasteries,  and  be  suitable  for  the  use  of  what 
may  be  termed  “  out-pensioners.”  On  the  other 
hand,  neither  in  conformation  nor  character  does 
it  seem  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose.  More¬ 
over  a  MS.,  usually  correct,  records  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  roof  by  William  of  Edingdon  during 
his  mastership  over  the  hundred-men’s  hall, 
which  is  now,  says  the  writer,  divided  into 
two  halls,  “  aula  custodis  et  familiae  ibidem  et 
aula  hundredmannorum  ”  (a  truly  wonderful 
Latinisation).  Now  the  present  hall  does  not 
appear  to  lend  itself  to  subdivision  ;  and,  if  it 
originally  covered  more  ground,  the  extension  must 
have  been  westward.  But  the  characteristic 
features  of  Beaufort’s  scheme  commence  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  west  of  the  present  hall ;  and  if  the 
hall  had  originally  extended  further  in  this- 
direction,  the  westward  portion  must  have  been 
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■destroyed  by  him  to  make  room  for  residential 
buildings.  Moreover,  according  to  Beaufort’s 
scheme,  the  residence  of  the  custos  or  master 
was  in  the  gateway  tower,  the  rest  of  the  secular 
buildings  being,  as  we  have  seen,  otherwise  ac¬ 
counted  for.  And,  indeed,  such  a  residence  would 
be  consonant  to  the  usual  ascetic  character  of  a 
master’s  or  warden’s  lodgings  on  a  mediaeval 
foundation.  Later,  no  doubt,  the  master  may 
have  enlarged  his  premises,  and  occupied  a  portion 
of  the  buildings  to  the  west  of  the  hall  ;  and  it 
may  have  been  found  convenient  to  make  his 
dining-hall,  for  facility  of  service,  adjoin  the  hall 
of  the  brethren — an  arrangement  which  was  sub¬ 
sequently  superseded ;  for  what,  on  this  supposition, 
was  once  his  dining-hall,  has  now  become  an 
entrance  hall,  a  change  of  which  there  are  abun¬ 
dant  examples  elsewhere. 

On  the  whole  I  consider  that  the  balance  of 
probability  inclines  to  the  more  usual  assignment, 
and  that  the  building  exterior  to  the  entrance 
gateway,  either  the  present  building  or  one  ante¬ 
cedent  to  it,  was  the  “  aula  hundredmannorum.” 
Whether  it  were  this  or  the  other  which  Edingdon 
re-roofed  must  remain  an  open  question.  The 
roof  over  the  hall  of  the  brethren  might  indeed  be 
Edingdon’s,  though,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  the  tracery  of  the  windows  is  more  reason¬ 
ably  attributed  to  Campeden  ;  and  it  seems 
scarcely  probable  that  the  roof  would  be  of  earlier 
date  than  the  masonry. 

These  seem  to  be  the  main  factors  of  the  problem 
to  be  solved  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  further  his¬ 
torical  evidence,  this  and  many  further  questions 
must  be  left  in  uncertainty,  to  be  settled  only  by 
a  balance  of  probability.  So  also  must  such 
further  problems  as  these  :  how  far  was  Beaufort’s 
work  original  building,  how  far  repair  or  restora¬ 
tion — for  it  seems  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
much  at  least  of  that  on  which  Campeden  ex¬ 
pended  £27,000  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century  was  already  useless  for  Beaufort’s  purposes 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth ;  how  much  of 
Beaufort’s  scheme  was  completed  in  his  own  day, 
and  what  was  left  to  his  successor  Waynflete; 
and  a  further  question  to  be  solved  is,  what  was 
the  original  form  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  quad¬ 
rangle,  what  its  purpose,  and  how  and  when  it 
was  developed  into  its  present  form. 

If  we  regarded  solely  the  internal  evidence 
afforded  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  scheme 
and  the  dates  indicated  by  the  architecture  of  the 
eastern  side,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  Cardinal  Beaufort’s  plan  was  laid  down  on 
the  lines  of  a  three-sided  quadrangle,  the  eastern 
side  being  open  to  the  present  master’s  garden, 
in  which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the 
old  hospital  columbarium  and  the  fish-pond,  the 


whole  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  River  Itchen. 
It  is,  however,  stated  in  the  MS.  previously  quoted, 
that  John  de  Campeden,  in  1398,  built  a  stone  wall 
“  with  doors,  from  the  northern  part  of  the  church 
to  the  master’s  lodgings,  or  gateway  tower.”  This 
statement,  none  too  intelligible  in  detail,  appears 
to  imply  that  some  sort  of  ambulatory  or  covered 
way  was  at  this  date  erected  to  connect  the  church 
with  the  lodgings.  The  same  MS.  records  that 
John  de  Campeden  rebuilt  as  a  brewery,  “  alam 
lateralem  juxta  rivum  fluminis.”  This  might  be 
taken  to  mean  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  quad¬ 
rangle,  which  is,  of  course,  on  the  river  side.  But 
the  term  “juxta”  seems  to  point  to  a  position 
closer  to  the  river  than  this  would  be,  and  the 
“ala”  may  therefore  be  a  wing  of  the  buildings 
nearer  to  the  river,  which  wing  is  no  longer  in 
existence,  a  position,  one  would  think,  specially 
suitable  to  a  brewery ;  or,  again,  the  “  rivus 
fluminis”  might  be  a  former  “  carrier  ”  running 
to  the  east  of  the  buildings,  of  the  position  of 
which  evidence  may  possibly  be  found  in  the 
remains  of  an  arch  beneath  the  choir  ;  or,  as  a  still 
further  alternative,  the  “  ala  lateralis  ”  may  merely 
mean  an  extension  of  the  buildings  eastward  of 
the  entrance  gateway,  possibly  that  portion  con¬ 
verted  later  by  Beaufort  into  the  residence  of  the 
sisters.  We  must  not,  indeed,  exclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  that,  if  our  conjectures  have  been  at  fault, 
the  building  which  stands  between  the  entrance 
gateway  and  the  gateway  tower  should  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  ancient,  as  it  is  with  the  contempo¬ 
rary,  brewhouse.  The  former  “  carrier,”  of  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  traces  are  still  extant,  may  well 
have  run  by  it.  The  interpretation  of  the  MS. 
must,  with  many  other  records  and  traditions,  be 
permanently  abandoned  to  conjecture.  What 
is  at  least  certain  is  that  no  existing  feature 
of  the  eastern  wing  is  anterior  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  that  some  of  it  is  as  late  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth.  Of  this,  the  earlier 
work,  the  ambulatory,  is  the  work  of  Robert  Sher¬ 
burne,  whose  motto  “  dilexi  Sapientiam  ”  and 
the  date  1503,  is  inscribed  on  the  wall  of  the 
porter’s  lodge ;  the  later  work  is  that  of  Henry 
Compton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  who 
erected  the  very  curious  oriel  window  projecting 
from  the  ambulatory.  The  portion  of  this  wing 
which"stands  to  the  north  of  the  oriel,  and  appears 
in  the  same  illustration,  is  less  easy  to  assign  as  to 
date.  It  shows  signs  of  being  somewhat  of  a 
patchwork,  in  which  are  incorporated  features  of 
an  earlier  date,  and  may  have  been  erected  at 
almost  any  late  period  ;  but  it  seems  more  reason¬ 
able  to  assign  it  to  Compton  than  to  Sherburne. 
If  this  be  correct,  the  masonry  of  this  eastern  wing 
would  have  a  special  interest  as  one  of  the  very 
latest  survivals  of  Gothic  architecture  in  England, 
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as  well  as  a  peculiarly  quaint  example  of  the  style 
as  handled  by  one  who  adopted  it  as  a  fancy  or 
“fad”  long  after  the  tradition  had  ceased.  In 
this  respect  it  is  only  less  fantastic  than  such 
attempts  at  mediaeval  revival  as  are  exemplified  at 
Strawberry  Hill.  It  seems  then  fairly  established 
that  in  the  time  of  Campeden  the  eastern  side  of 
the  quadrangle  was  enclosed,  probably  by  a  wall 
and  ambulatory  :  that  at  some  period  or  other, 
probably  later,  the  eastern  wing  was  of  two  storeys 
may  also  be  taken  to  be  more  than  probable.  In 
dealing  with  the  features  of  the  northern  transept 
I  mentioned  that  there  were  traces  of  a  gallery 
which  appeared  to  have  given  communication 
from  this  upper  storey  to  the  church,  such  as 
would  have  afforded  opportunity  to  the  dwellers 
therein  of  hearing  mass.  It  is,  however,  impos¬ 
sible  to  assign  a  date  to  this  gallery.  But  the 
relative  positions  of  the  sisters’  chambers,  the 
gallery  in  the  north  transept,  and  the  intermediate 
upper  floor,  serve  to  fortify  the  tradition  that  this 
portion  of  the  building  was  the  infirmary  ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  Beaufort’s  scheme,  whether 
completed  or  not,  must  have  embraced  this  feature 
of  the  hospital.  An  undated  record  states,  on  the 
authority  of  “  the  cicerone  of  the  hospital,”  that 
“  previously  to  the  repairs  which  took  place  many 
years  since,  portions  of  the  old  chimneys,  similar 
to  those  which  appear  on  the  opposite  side  in  the 
cells  of  the  brethren,  were  then  existing,  but  were 
on  that  occasion  destroyed.”  It  is  easy  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  mere  verbal  statements, 
nor  in  default  of  dates  can  any  certainty  be 
reached.  If,  however,  we  accept  the  record,  we 
might  conclude  that  either  Beaufort  or  his  suc¬ 
cessor  Wavnflete  had  commenced,  and  possibly 
completed,  this  eastern  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
and  that  the  work  was  subsequently  superseded 
by  that  of  Sherburne.  At  any  rate  the  purpose  of 
this  wing,  to  form  an  ambulatory  below  and  an 
infirmary  above,  may  be  accepted  as  well  es¬ 
tablished,  together  with  a  strong  probability  that 
it  was  an  integral  part  of  Beaufort’s  design.  In 
its  existing  form  it  is  very  imperfectly  adapted  to 
such  a  purpose,  lacking  as  it  does  such  important 
features  as  chimneys  and  latrines. 

I  have  said  above  that  there  is  no  means  ■  of 
ascertaining  to  what  extent  Beaufort  completed 
his  projected  work  and  how  much  was  left  to  be 
accomplished  by  his  successor  Waynflete.  That 
Beaufort’s  scheme  was  left  incomplete  is  certain. 
Waynflete  obtained  from  Henry  VI.  (1455)  a 
charter  which  enabled  him  to  carry  out  Beaufort’s 
intentions  in  the  enlargement  of  the  foundation 
and  the  buildings.  It  seems  probable  that  the  en¬ 
trance  tower  was  completed  by  Beaufort,  as  the 
northern  side  exhibits  his  arms,  while  the  wes¬ 
ternmost  of  the  three  niches  contains  his  effigy, 


of  St.  Cross. 

the  only  figure  which  now  remains  in  situ.  For  the 
other  portions  of  the  scheme  the  dining-hall  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  probably  of  earlier  date,  and  the 
domestic  buildings  show  no  features  which  enable 
us  to  differentiate  the  work  of  Beaufort  from  that 
of  his  successor. 

At  any  rate,  we  may  be  confident  that,  as 
Waynflete  left  them,  the  buildings  had  attained  to 
their  highest  state  of  completion,  the  charity  to 
its  greatest  degree  of  efficiency.  Its  halcyon 
days  were,  however,  of  short  duration.  So  great 
was  the  injury  done  to  the  property  of  the  hospital 
by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  that  Waynflete  was 
compelled  to  cut  down  the  charity  to  the  support 
of  one  chaplain  and  two  brethren.  No  wonder 
that,  the  bulk  of  the  building  having  been  so  long 
out  of  use,  decay  set  in  ;  and  when,  in  1632,  a  strin¬ 
gent  inquiry  was  made  by  Archbishop  Laud,  the 
master,  W.  Lewis,  reported  that  he  found  the 
hospital  in  extreme  ruin  and  dilapidation.  Later, 
in  1744,  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  church, 
evensong  was  discontinued.  In  1789  the  southern 
side  of  the  quadrangle  was  taken  down. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  record  as  to  the 
time  when  the  present  buildings  were  reinstated. 
It  is  clear,  however,  either  that  the  extent  of  its 
disrepair  was  exaggerated,  or  that  the  necessary  re¬ 
storation  was  executed  with  exceptional  discretion. 
The  buildings  have,  on  the  whole,  come  down  to 
us  with  the  full  flavour  and  interest  of  mediaeval 
times,  and  afford  an  exceptionally  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  effect  which  may  be  attained  by  the 
simplest  means  of  meeting  practical  problems. 

Given  the  excellent  illustrations  which  I  am 
able  to  supply,  supplemented  for  the  reader,  if 
he  so  chooses,  by  reference  to  the  measured 
drawings  in  Dollman’s  “  Ancient  Domestic  Archi¬ 
tecture,”  from  which  the  accompanying  plans  are 
reproduced,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  dwell 
upon  the  great  attraction  of  the  ensemble  and  of 
its  several  features.  I  may,  however,  comment 
upon  the  great  felicity  with  which  the  extreme, 
almost  bald  simplicity  of  the  purely  residential 
buildings  is  contrasted  with  the  more  ornate  though 
still  reticent  and  dignified  architecture  of  the 
salient  features — the  gateway  tower,  and  the 
church.  The  latter  is,  as  I  have  shown,  a  con¬ 
glomerate  of  many  different  periods,  through 
which,  however,  runs  a  single  purpose  of  strength 
and  dignity,  enhanced  rather  than  compromised 
by  the  presence  of  much  that  is  refined  and  ex¬ 
quisite  in  detail  :  so  completely  did  a  constant 
instinct  or  purpose  control  its  evolution.  In  the 
case  of  the  gateway  tower  the  recognition  of 
intention  and  design  is  more  manifest,  and  it 
therefore  evinces  more  directly  if  not  more  forcibly 
the  principles  which  influenced  the  art  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Here  we  find  a  sparing  but  effective 
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THE  AMBULATORY,  LOOKING  SOUTH,  TOWARDS  THE  DOOR  INTO  THE  CHURCH. 

(The  door  on  the  right  leads  up  to  the  Infirmary  ;  that  on  the  left  into  the  Master  s  Private  Garden.) 
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se  of  ornament,  obviously  the  result  of  conscious 
jserve,  a  breadth  in  composition,  and  liberal  use 
f  wall  space,  not  without  the  occasional  evidence 
f  originality  and  ingenious  contrivance,  as  in 
le  unusual  arrangement  of  the  lancets  in  the 
pper  storeys,  and  in  the  management  of  the 
uttress  which  adjoins  the  octagonal  staircase 
irret,  into  which  by  lessening  stages  it  is  par- 
ally  absorbed.  So,  whether  the  whole  scheme 


be  considered  together,  or  its  more  conspicuous 
features  be  studied  apart,  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Cross  may  serve  as  a  conspicuous  example  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  best  Gothic  work  was 
produced,  a  spirit  which  is  no  less  applicable  to 
other  styles,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  domain  of 
art,  and  may  afford  a  lesson  in  the  essential 
principles  of  design  which  was  never  more  needed 
than  in  our  own  time. 

Basil  Champneys. 
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New  Medical  Schools,  Cambridge. — The 
art  of  the  Medical  Schools  opened  by  the  King 
that  which  faces  Downing  Street.  It  provides 
>r  pharmacology,  medicine,  and  surgery ;  corn- 
rising  also  the  Humphry  Museum,  and  part  of 
le  Pathological  School.  The  remainder  of  this 
tter  will  be  on  the  return  of  the  L-shaped  site, 
he  material  of  the  building  is  Cambridge  brick 
ad  Ancaster  stone,  with  all  weatherings  in  Derby - 
aire  sandstone.  Classic  forms  have  been  used  to 
rnament  the  fronts,  but  the  work  is  plain  towards 
le  courtyards,  upon  which  the  large  microscope 


windows  look.  Internally,  concrete  floors  have 
been  put  everywhere  according  to  the  method 
of  the  Columbian  Fire  Proofing  Company,  with 
steelwork  from  Messrs.  Matthew  Shaw,  the  pav¬ 
ings  being  of  wood  blocks  and  granolithic  cement, 
with  glazed  surface-channels  to  take  the  wastes 
of  the  laboratories  immediately  outside.  The 
walls  and  ceilings  are  finished  smooth  in  adamant 
cement,  with  all  angles  rounded  and  all  skirtings 
and  cornices  shaped  with  plain  hollows.  To 
prevent  infection  the  doors  and  all  fittings  are 
made  plain  and  flat,  with  no  mouldings  or  pro- 
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NEW  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS,  CAMBRIDGE.  GENERAL  VIEW,  WITH  THE  HUMPHRY  MUSEUM 
IX  THE  FOREGROUND.  EDWARD  S.  PRIOR,  ARCHITECT. 


jections  that  would  carry  dust.  Walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings  will  be  finally  covered  with  the  glassy  Ripolin 
paint.  The  v\ indow-sashes  are  divided  to  give 
proper  microscope  light,  and  are  of  iron  cast  by 


Messrs.  Shrivell,  except  in  Lecture  theatres  am 
Museum,  where  an  improved  lead  glazing  ha 
been  provided  by  Messrs.  Wenham  and  Waterij 
The  skylights  are  from  Messrs.  Hey  wood. 
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NEW  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS,  CAMBRIDGE.  INTERIOR  OF  HUMPHRY  MUSEUM,  FIRST  FLOOR. 
EDWARD  S.  PRIOR,  ARCHITECT. 


The  photograph  shows  how  the  Humphry 
Museum  is  built  to  fill  a  projecting  angle  of  the 
site,  of  which  every  part  had  to  be  used.  Since 
the  building  here  is  a  memorial  one,  it  has  some 
elaboration  of  stonework  externally.  Granite 
columns  were  proposed  for  the  bay  of  the  gable, 
but  Ancaster  stone  has  been  substituted  for  the 


present  to  save  cost.  Internally,  marble  columns 
supplied  by  Mr.  Davison  carry  the  dome  of  the 
Museum,  and  the  walls  are  lined  with  glazed 
tiles,  the  work  of  Mr.  Conrad  Dressier.  The 
Library  has  on  occasion  to  serve  as  an  examina¬ 
tion-room  ;  the  bookcases  therefore  are  blocked  in 
stacks  on  either  side  of  the  room,  each  separate 
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NEW  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS,  CAMBRIDGE.  PATHOLOGICAL  WORKROOM. 
EDWARD  S.  PRIOR,  ARCHITECT. 
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MOSAIC  PANEL  OVER  ENTRANCE. 

FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  CARTOON  BY  PROFESSOR  GERALD  MOIRA. 


case  being  able  to  be  pulled  forward  to  give  access 
to  the  shelves.  This  work  has  been  done  by 
Messrs.  Lucy,  of  Oxford.  The  Museum  staircase 
is  largely  lined  with  Hopton  Wood  marble,  and 
will  be  completely  furnished  when  funds  permit. 
The  heating  and  ventilation  is  on  the  plenum 
system,  worked  with  the  apparatus  of  the  Stur- 
tevant  Company.  This  and  the  electric  light 
installation  have  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Wray, 
and  all  parts  have  been  duplicated,  so  as  to  allow 
of  working  under  repairs.  Most  cf  the  laboratory 
httings  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Baird  and 
Tatlock,  but  the  general  contractors  for  the  work 
were  Messrs.  Kerridge  and  Shaw,  Mr.  Swanston 
being  the  clerk  of  works. 

Leeds  School  of  Art. — This  school  was 
established  as  a  Government  school  of  design  in 
1846,  but  classes  in  geometrical  perspective,  figure 
and  landscape  drawing,  bad  been  held  almost  every 
year  in  the  Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution  since  its 
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foundation  in  1824.  The  School  of  Art  joined 
with  the  Mechanics’  Institution  in  1868,  and  the 
committee  of  the  institution  became  responsible 
for  its  management.  The  growth  of  the  school 
during  recent  years  necessitated  the  erection  of 
new  buildings.  The  committee  accordingly  in¬ 
vited  designs  in  a  limited  competition,  and  the 
award  was  given  to  the  design  illustrated.  The 
buildings  completed  last  autumn  are  situated  in  a 


side  street  at  the  back  of  the  Leeds  Institute,  and 
are  connected  to  that  building  by  a  covered  bridge. 
The  gymnasium  is  a  separate  building  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Boys’  Modern  School  adjoining. 
The  walls  are  faced  with  Accrington  red  brick 
with  Ancaster  stone  dressings  ;  the  mosaic  panel 
was  carried  out  by  Rusts’  Vitreous  Mosaic  Com¬ 
pany,  from  the  cartoon  of  Professor  Gerald  Moira. 
The  various  rooms  have  cream-coloured  walls  with 
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THE  LEEDS  SCHOOL  OF  ART.  ENTRANCE  HALL. 

FRANCIS  W.  BEDFORD  AND  SYDNEY  D.  KITSON,  ARCHITECTS. 
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CLERICAL,  MEDICAL,  AND  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  CO.’S 

NEW  BRANCH  OFFICE,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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EAST  GATE  HOTEL,  OXFORD. 


THREE  DWELLING-HOUSES,  KING  STREET,  OXFORD. 
EDWARD  P.  WARREN,  ARCHITECT. 


green  dados,  and  the  furniture  and  fittings,  mostly 
of  Orhatn  wood,  are  also  stained  green.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  list  of  the  contractors  : — Masonry  and 
bricklaying,  Messrs.  Charles  Myers  and  Sons, 
Leeds  ;  carpentry  and  joinery,  James  Taylor,  Ltd., 
Guiseley  ;  plumbing,  Mr.  H.  Lindley,  Leeds;  slat¬ 
ing,  Messrs.  J.  Atkinson  and  Son,  Leeds;  plaster¬ 
ing,  Mr.  O.  Lister,  Ilkley  ;  painting,  Messrs.  A.  \V. 
Richardson  &  Co.,  Leeds.  Mr.  R.  E.  Huggan 
was  the  clerk  of  works;  and  Messrs.  Francis  W. 
Bedford  and  Sydney  D.  Eitson  were  the  archi¬ 
tects. 

Clerical,  Medical,  and  General  Life 
Assurance  City  Office.- — -This  building  stands 
on  a  very  limited  site  at  the  corner  of  King  William 
Street  and  St.  Swithin’s  Lane.  The  front  is  in 
Portland  stone.  The  design  included  an  attic 
story  at  the  corner  and  in  the  St.  Swithin's  Lane 
front,  with  balustrading  and  dormer  windows  ; 
but  as  the  owners  were  most  desirous  of  avoiding 
any  dispute  with  the  adjoining  owners,  and  certain 
objections  were  raised,  it  was  decided  to  omit  this 
part.  Though  the  loss  of  accommodation  was 
immaterial,  the  loss  to  the  building  as  a  piece  of 
design  was  considerable.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  W.  Johnson  and  Co.,  Limited,  and  the 
architects  were  Messrs.  W.  Dunn  and  R.  Watson. 

The  East  Gate  Hotel,  Oxford,  stands 
on  the  corner  of  High  and  King  Streets,  on  a 
somewhat  restricted  site,  and  was  built  with  the 
dwelling-house  attached  to  it,  the  latter  being 
planned  so  as  to  be  capable  of  easy  addition  to 
the  hotel.  This  addition  is  now  about  to  take 
place.  The  ground  floor  walls  are  faced  with 
Brise  Norton  hammer-dressed  and  coursed  rubble, 
the  dressed  stone  being  Monks  Park.  The  walls 
of  the  upper  floors  are  in  brickwork  overlaid  with 
fine  rough-cast.  The  roof  is  covered  with  green 
slates.  The  sign  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Mr.  George  Simonds,  sculptor,  in  coloured  cement, 
and  represents  the  old  East  Gate  which  stood  at 
about  this  point.  The  bar  and  bar  parlour  are 
panelled  in  oak.  The  dining-room  on  the  first  floor 
occupies  the  full  width  of  the  High  Street  front. 
The  builders  were  Messrs.  Benfield  &  Loxley,  of 
Oxford,  and  the  architect  was  Mr.  E.  P.  Warren. 

Three  Dwelling  Houses  in  King 
Street,  Oxford. — This  building  was  designed 
for  Merton  College  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Warren,  the 
builders  being  Messrs.  Benfield  and  Loxley.  The 
ground  floor  walls  of  the  King  Street  front  are 
faced  with  hammer-dressed  and  coursed  BrLe 
Norton  stone,  the  dressed  stonework  being  Guit- 
ing,  all  of  a  warm  buff  colour.  The  upper  walls 
are  of  brick  covered  with  fine  rough-cast,  with 
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THE  EAST  GATE  HOTEL,  OXFORD.  EDWARD  P.  WARREN,  ARCHITECT. 
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quoins  of  grey  brick.  The  chimney  stacks  are  in 
similar  grey  brick.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
red  tiles.  The  fact  that  the  level  of  the  gardens 
in  rear  is  about  six  feet  below  that  of  King  Street 
has  allowed  the  formation  of  a  terrace  along  the 
back  of  the  houses,  beneath  which  the  kitchens 


and  servants’  offices  project  beyond  the  main  wall 
line.  The  outer  wall  face  of  the  terrace  corre¬ 
sponds  almost  exactly  with  that  of  the  old  city 
wall.  The  photographic  views  of  the  King  Street 
front  were  taken  under  great  difficulties  owing  to 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  street. 
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FIG.  I45. — SALISBURY.  BLACK  MARBLE  SLAB,  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  NAVE.  ASSIGNED  TO  BISHOP  ROGER.  I 
THE  HEAD  IS  FREESTONE  ADDITION  OF  C.  1250. 


FIG.  146. — -EXETER.  PURBECK  MARBLE  EFFIGY  ON  THE  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  LADY  CHAPEL.  ASSIGNED  TO  BISHOP 

ISCANUS.  I  161-1184. 


FIG.  150— ST.  DAVIDS.  EFFIGY  OF  BISHOP  ANSELM  (I22I-I247)  ON  NORTH  SIDE  OF  PRESBYTERY. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.— THE  RECUMBENT 
EFFIGIES  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  AND 
EARLY  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1180-1350. 

Section  I. — The  Purbeck  Effigies. 

The  figure- work  of  the  Purbeck  masons, 
though  it  has  come  up  for  comment  more  than 
once  under  other  sections  of  our  subject,  has  been 
reserved  to  be  dealt  with  here  because  of  the 
distinction  of  the  Purbeck  effigies,  and  the  remark¬ 
able  part  they  play  in  the  history  of  English  figure- 
sculpture.  The  architectural  uses  of  Purbeck 
marble  (a  dark-coloured  shell-limestone,  capable 
of  polish,  but  not  a  crystalline  marble)  are  familiar 
to  all  students  of  mediaeval  architecture.  A 
peculiar  character  was  given  to  the  English 
Gothic  by  the  slender  dark  shafts  and  delicately 
moulded  strings  that  were  imported  from  the 
Corfe  quarries  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  By  their 
use  the  current  of  English  architecture  was  turned 
into  a  channel  distinct  from  that  of  the  Continental 
styles.  Nearly  every  English  church  of  any  size 
that  was  built  from  1170  to  1350  imported  for  its 
structure  these  polished  dressings  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  not  only  moulded  and  chiselled 
with  delicate  foliage,  but  were  carved,  too,  into  fine 
head-corbels,  or  into  relief  panels  of  figure  sub¬ 
jects.  Coffins  and  fonts  of  Purbeck  stone  were 
early  articles  of  export.  The  floors,  moreover,  of 
thirteenth-century  churches  were  very  generally 
paved  with  the  marble  squares  (“  aschelers  ”  as 
they  were  called),73  laid  in  which  were  coffin  lids 


and  memorial  slabs  with  incised  tracings  or  low- 
relief  carvings  of  mitre  and  crozier  or  floriated 
crosses.  Of  the  importation  of  the  Purbeck 
marble  for  architecture  we  first  hear  at  Durham 
c.  1170,  and  we  may  date  to  c.  1180  sculptured 
figures,  such  as  those  of  Bishop  Jocelyn  of  Salis¬ 
bury  and  Bishop  Iscanus  of  Exeter  (Fig.  148), 
whose  fiat  reliefs  quickly  matured  into  fully- 
modelled  figure-work  like  the  Abbot  effigies  of 
Peterborough  or  the  “  knights  ”  of  the  Temple 
church  in  London. 

We  have  talked  of  these  carvings  and  figures  of 
Purbeck  art  as  being  imported  to  the  places  where 
they  were  set,  because  there  are  various  pieces  of 
evidence  that  the  marble  was  sent  not  in  rough 
blocks,  but  as  finished  sculpture.  For  example, 
the  Patent  Rolls  of  King  John  gave  licence  to 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester  to  bring  for  his  cathedral 
“marmor  suum  per  mare  a  Purbic.”  Now,  we 
can  trace  this  consignment  and  see  that  at 
Chichester  the  Purbeck-marble  capitals  and  bases 
are  cut  all  to  one  pattern,  very  often  being  dis¬ 
tinct  misfits  in  regard  to  the  Caen-stone  dressings 
into  which  they  are  inserted.  The  conclusion  is 
that  the  two  were  worked  at  separate  places,  the 
Purbeck  goods  being  imported.  Again,  a  hundred 
years  later  we  find  in  the  accounts  of  the  Eleanor 
Crosses,  that  the  “quarrerius”  supplying  Pur¬ 
beck  marble  from  Corfe  was  paid  “  pro  virgis, 
capitibus,  et  anulis,”  which  we  must  certainly 
translate  as  worked  pieces  of  marble.  In  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  view  that  the  Purbeck  carving  was 
done  at  home  is  the  evidence  of  the  foundations 
of  the  village  of  Corfe,  which  when  dug  into 


'3  See  the  accounts  of  the  trustees  of  Queen  Eleanor.  The  shrine  of  Becket  at  Canterbury  had  an  elaborate  paving  of 
Purbeck  and  red  marble,  some  part  of  which  still  remains. 
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show  a  heap  of  marble  fragments  (said  in  places 
to  be  fifteen  feet  deep)  in  which  bits  of  moulding 
and  leaf-carving  are  common.  Again,  the  royal 
accounts  of  1274  mention  a  certain  altar  as  made 
“  at  Purbec.k  ”  and  delivered  to  the  Carmelites  in 
London  by  order  of  King  Henry.  This,  like  fonts 
and  tomb -slabs,  had  figure-reliefs.  And  finally, 
and  of  immediate  bearing  upon  effigy- work,  is  the 
entry  in  the  rolls  for  1254  that  the  Sheriff  of 
Dorset  is  ordered  to  carve  a  certain  effigy  of  a 
queen  in  marble  stone,  and  carry  the  same  to 
Tarrant  and  place  it  over  the  tomb  of  the  Queen 
of  Scotland.74 

Now,  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  is  a  small  and  barren 
territory;  no  great  church  was  ever  built  within 
its  area,  and  indeed  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
had  no  great  centres  of  population  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Chichester  and  Winchester,  the  nearest 
places  of  importance,  were  some  fifty  miles  away. 
The  greater  monasteries  of  Dorset,  Shaftesbury, 
Abbotsbury,  and  Sherborne  were  at  the  other  ends 
of  the  county,  while  the  nearer  religious  houses, 
Bindon,  Twynham,  Milton,  and  Wimborne,  were 
not  specially  important.  It  is  difficult,  then,  to 
conceive  of  any  continuous  local  demand  fostering 
the  arts  of  Purbeck.  Yet  in  the  works  of  this 
remote  quarry  grew  up  first  a  style  of  architecture, 
secondly  a  style  of  foliage-carving,  and  thirdly  a 
school  of  figure-carving,  which  in  each  case  was 
the  model  to  the  time.  For  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years, from  1180  to  1330,  the  Purbeck  marbler 
was  the  foremost  artist  of  the  English  school. 

This  seems  a  puzzle  in  the  history  of  English 
mediaeval  art.  The  spirit  of  a  capital  city,  its 
atmosphere  of  culture,  as  well  as  the  patronage 
of  its  wealth  and  the  demands  of  its  commerce, 
are  considered  necessary  nowadays  to  foster  the 
growth  of  the  artist.  But  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  no  such  hot-bed  was  apparently  essential. 
The  accident  of  a  bed  of  stone,  hard  enough  to 
polish,  made  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  England 
the  mother  of  the  arts. 

Possibly,  however,  what  we  consider  the  remote¬ 
ness  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  was  of  less  account 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Water  carriage  was  then 
the  only  practicable  method  of  transporting  great 
blocks  of  stone,  and  Corfe  was  well  situated  for 
export  by  sea  from  its  workshops.  The  marble 
quarries,  moreover,  had  an  immediate  neighbour 
which  meant  both  patronage  and  advertisement 
to  the  Purbeck  wares.  The  King’s  Castle  at 
Corfe  was  an  important  one,  and  was  often 
occupied  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
The  quarries  belonged  to  the  King,75  and  that  he 

74  Joan,  wife  of  Alexander  II.  and  King  Henry’s  sister.  A 
coffin  has  been  laid  bare  on  the  site  of  Tarrant  Abbey  in  Dorset, 
and  a  head  found  which  may  possibly  be  that  of  this  very  effigy. 

75  The  Rolls  42  Henry  III.  and  the  Rolls  52  Henry  III. 
speak  of  Purbeck  marble  as  “  marmor  regis.” 
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was  interested  in  the  sale  of  their  produce  was 
likely  enough.  It  was  this,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  London,  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom, 
had  no  stone  close  at  hand  for  its  building,  that 
made  the  fortune  of  the  Purbeck  art.  Since  the 
material  for  the  great  building  of  church  and 
palace  in  London  had  to  be  imported,  why  not 
from  the  King’s  quarry  ?  We  discover  in  the 
thirteenth  century  a  craft  of  “  marblers  ”  there. 
The  accounts  of  Westminster  of  1254  show  two 
distinct  bodies  of  working  masons  in  the  buildings 
of  Henry  III.,  one  the  white-stone  workers,  the 
other  that  of  the  marblers  fully  as  numerous,  and 
having  many  “polishers”  to  complete  their  work. 
We  see,  indeed,  that  as  early  as  1180  the  Temple 
Church  had  an  extensive  use  of  the  marble;  and 
thereafter — during,  at  any  rate,  the  whole  of  the 
thirteenth  century — no  London  church  of  con¬ 
sequence  was  erected  without  being  pillared  and 
paved  with  the  King's  marble,  and  bringing  into 
service  the  craft  of  the  marblers.  If  then,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  was  a  workshop  at  Purbeck 
which  produced  finished  work,  a  branch  of  this 
atelier  must  be  taken  as  having  established  itself 
in  London.  And  the  ensuing  close  connections 
between  the  capital  and  Corfe  were  without  doubt 
the  stimulus  which  pushed  the  Purbeck  quarry- 
man  continually  forward  in  the  full  stream  of 
Gothic  style.  The  Corfe  quarrymen  and  the 
London  marblers  made  one  craft 70  between  them  ; 
and  did  London  only  possess  her  mediaeval 
buildings,  we  should  have  in  them  a  complete 
record  of  the  changes  and  styles  of  craft  practised 
at  the  Purbeck  quarries. 

As  to  effigies,  we  have  an  early  use  of  Purbeck 
at  Westminster.  There  are  three  figures  of  abbots 
in  the  south  cloister  which  appear — -though  now 
damaged  almost  beyond  recognition  as  to  style — 
to  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  in  two  cases  the  slabs  seem  of  the  Purbeck 
stone.  A  very  similar  effigy  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
south  porch  of  the  church  at  Abbotsbury,  Dorset, 
probably  the  effigy  of  an  abbot  of  the  monastery. 

We  must  mention,  however,  another  stone  as  in 
use  for  the  same  purposes.  One  of  the  Westminster 
slabs  is  of  blackish  marble,  probably  the  Belgian 
“touch,”  such  as  was  used  in  the  Winchester 
and  other  twelfth-century  fonts  (illustrated  in 
Chap.  III.).  It  is  very  much  worn  away,  but  can 
be  seen  to  have  the  style  of  a  black  memorial  slab 
(Fig.  145)  in  Salisbury  Nave,  which  is  assigned  to 
Bishop  Roger  (1102-1139).  This  was  brought, 
no  doubt,  from  the  Cathedral  at  old  Sarum,  the 

head  being  an  addition  of  the  date  of  this  transla- 

— 

76  We  have  not  been  able  to  establish  any  distinct  difference 
between  I  he  Corfe  work  which  would  be  supplied  to  the  west 
and  south  of  England,  and  the  London  work  which  would  go 
to  the  east  and  to  the  midlands. 
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tion.  The  wreathing  of  the  foliage,  and  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  figure,  belong  to  that  workmanship 
(what  we  have  in  Chap.  III.  labelled  as 
“Cluniac”)  which  can  be  found  in  foreign  memo¬ 
rial  slabs  and  enamels.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  these  black  marble  slabs  came  worked  from 
Tournai,  as  the  fonts  did,  and  so  are  outside  the 
English  art.  As  far  as  the  figure-motive  is  con¬ 
cerned,  these  foreign  works  show  a  slab-technique 
with  round-edged  tracings  upon  a  level  ground, 
like  the  early  twelfth  century  reliefs  which  we 
illustrated  in  Chap.  III.  They  may  so  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  carvings  of  Purbeck  stone  at 
Abbotsbury  and  Westminster,  which,  if  less  ele¬ 
gant  in  details,  attempt  the  modelling  of  the  figure 
from  the  ground,  after  the  fashion  of  the  statue  of 
Gundulf  at  Rochester. 

Not  merely  Purbeck  stone  but  the  characteristic 
marble  can  be  seen  used  in  the  figures  of  Bishop 
Jocelyn  (1142-1184),  Salisbury,77  and  Bishop  Is- 
canus  (1161-1184),  Exeter  (Fig.  146),  which,  if 
almost  as  flatly  rendered  as  those  on  the  black 
marble  slabs,  make  rudimentary  yet  characteristic 
attempts  at  modelled  drapery.  This  is  more 
distinct  in  the  Salisbury  figure,  and  is  preliminary 
to  what  we  may  call  the  first  of  the  styles  of  the 
Purbeck  sculptor — coming  into  existence  c.  1200. 

First  Style. — The  abbot  effigies  at  Peterborough 
provide  a  series  of  examples.  There  are  four, 
placed  now  in  the  aisles  of  the  quire,  which  either 
succeeded  one  another  at  short  intervals,  or 
possibly  were  three  of  them  made  in  a  batch.78 
Fig.  147,  which  is  taken  from  the  middle  figure  in 
the  south  aisle,  seems  the  earliest ;  but  it  shows 
a  vigorous  art — with  a  bluff  treatment  of  the  head, 
strongly-carved  ornament  on  the  vestments,  and 
clean-cut,  boldly-carved  architectural  canopies — 
the  whole  quite  Egyptian  in  the  strength  and 
assurance  of  its  conventions. 

We  recognise  as  of  th,e  same  date  and  character 
the  earliest  of  the  knight  effigies  79  in  the  Temple 
Church,  whose  head  (Fig.  148)  may  be  compared 
with  the  (c.  1203)  corbel-heads  (one  of  which  is 
illustrated  in  Chap.  V.)  at  Rochester. 

Belonging  to  this  art,  but  transitional  to  a  new 
development  of  technique,  we  have  the  effigy 
(Fig.  149)  of  Bishop  Marshall  (1194-1206)  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Sanctuary  at  Exeter,  and  that 
of  Bishop  Herbert  Poore  (1194-1217)  placed  now 
in  a  corresponding  position  at  Salisbury.  These, 
though  still  worked  upon  the  flat  slab,  show  consi¬ 
derable  delicacy  of  treatment.  The  figures,  instead 

| 

!77  Since  effigies  were  often  prepared  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
dignitary,  the  date  of  death  is  not  always  to  be  taken  as  that  of 
the  carving.  In  some  cases,  too,  the  effigy  can  be  seen  to  be 
some  years  subsequent  to  the  death.  As  at  Wells  and  Hereford, 
antecedent  bishops  were  often  carved  in  batches. 

,s  Mr.  A.  Hartshorne,  in  the  “Victoria  History  of  Northampton- 
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FIG.  148. — TEMPLE  CHURCH,  LONDON. 
HEAD  OF  EARLIEST  PURBECK  EFFIGY. 
C.  1200. 


of  being  half  buried  in  the  matrix  like  the  early 
effigies,  are  lifted  well  above  it,  and,  in  place  of  the 
round-edged  incisions,  delicate  groovings  mark  the 
drapery  which  is  modelled  with  deeply-rounded 
hollows.  The  canopies  in  both  these  effigies  are 
ornamented  with  flat  figure-reliefs  ;  and  the  body 
of  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Marshall  has  quatrefoils 
with  angels  and  seated  figures — a  type  of  decora¬ 
tion  that  appears  on  the  Purbeck  fonts  as  at 
Twynham  Priory,  Christchurch,  Hants. 

Second  Style. — The  later  work  shows  the  censing 
angels  (which  appeared  at  the  heads  of  the  earliest 
ecclesiastical  effigies  no  doubt  in  copy  of  painting) 
carved,  not  flatly,  but  in  the  round  on  either  side 
of  the  canopy.  The  body  of  the  effigy  now  has  its 
full  modelled  projection  from  the  slab,  the  head 
supported  by  a  cushion,  while  the  canopy,  losing 
Romanesque  features,  is  shaped  exactly  in  the 
pattern  of  Early  English  architectural  art. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  distinguished  effigies 
done  in  this  second  style  of  the  Purbeck  sculptor, 
and  distributed  to  all  parts  of  England.  There  is  a 
fifth  (c.  1240)  Abbot  at  Peterborough  :  and  specially 
remarkable  for  its  sturdy  dignity  is  the  bishop  in 
the  quire  of  the  Temple  Church.80  At  St.  David’s, 
in  South  Wales,  the  figure  of  Bishop  Anselm 
(1221-1247) — prepared,  as  the  inscription 81  may 
indicate,  in  his  lifetime — is  no  less  remarkable  for 
its  vigour  (Fig.  150).  Of  rather  different  type  is 
the  effigy  (Fig.  151)  in  the  Worcester  lady-chapel, 
which  is  assigned  by  Bloxam  to  Bishop  Walter  de 

shire,”  places  the  four  at  considerable  intervals — one  even  as  late 
as  Abbot  Caleto  (1249-1262)  ! 

79  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  has  pointed  out  the  Purbeck  scuttle- 
helmeted  effigy  at  Blyth,  near  Gainsborough,  as  likely  to  be  of 
this  earliest  class. 

80  Figured  in  Stothard’s  Effigies. 

81  “  Petra,  precor,  die  sic  Anselmus  episcopus  est  hie.” 
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F!G.  I  5  I  . — WORCESTER.  PURBECK  MARBLE  EFFIGY  IN  LADY  CHAPEL.  C.  I  240. 


FIG.  152. — WORCESTER.  PURBECK  EFFIGY  OF  KING  JOHN.  C.  1220. 


FIG.  153. — TEMPLE  CHURCH,  LONDON.  PURBECK  EFFIGY  ON  THE  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  NAVE.  C.  I230 


FIG.  154.  — TEMPLE  CHURCH,  LONDON.  PURBECK  EFFIGY  ON  NORTH  SIDE  OF  NAVE.  C.  1 230. 


f FIG.  155. — WORCESTER.  PURBECK  EFFIGY  IN  NORTH  AISLE  OF  LADY  CHAPEL.  C.  I23O. 
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Cantelupe  (1237-1266),  but  would  seem  rather  of 
the  time  of  his  predecessor,  Bishop  De  Blois 
(1218-1236).  The  mitre,  the  folding  of  the  cha¬ 
suble,  as  well  as  the  foliage,  date  it  before  1250. 
Carlisle  Cathedral  has  a  very  similar  effigy  to  this, 
assigned  to  Bishop  Silvester  (1247-1255),  and  it  is 
curious  that  almost  an  exact  copy  of  this  in  a 
slaty  limestone  is  to  be  seen  at  Lichfield. 

The  one  Royal  effigy  which  we  have  in  Purbeck 
marble  is  that  of  King  John  (Fig.  152)  at  Wor¬ 
cester  (c.  1220).  It  may  be  regarded  as  showing 
the  full  attainment  of  the  Purbeck  sculptor  of  the 
period.  The  sturdy  attitude  of  the  figure,  the 
deeply-modelled  folds  and  strongly-cut  head- 
features  are  what,  belonging  to  all  the  Purbeck 
effigies,  distinguish  their  art  from  that  of  the  free¬ 
stone  figures.  And  the  military  effigies  of  this  art 
show  equal  sense  of  style.  There  is  a  fine  dignity 
in  the  four  “  knights  ”  in  the  circular  nave  of  the 
Temple  Church  (three  on  the  north  side,  and  one 
on  the  south)  which  in  succession  to  one  another 
(from  c.  1210  to  c.  1240)  give  a  series  exhibiting  the 


Purbeck-marbler's  conception  of  the  knightly 
statue. 

We  give  (Fig.  153)  the  one  on  the  south  side 
(probably  the  earliest),  and  also  the  remarkable 
figure  (Fig.  154)  on  the  north,  which  is  possibly 
the  earliest  example  of  that  cross-legged  attitude 
which  continued  so  long  in  military  effigies. 

The  lady  effigies  of  these  first  Purbeck  styles 
are  not  to  be  found  so  commonly  as  bishops  and 
knights.  One  of  early  date,  but  much  defaced, 
lies  in  the  north  aisle  of  Warblington  Church,  near 
Portsmouth  ;  and  a  more  perfect  example  is  that 
(Fig.  155)  in  the  quire  of  Worcester.  Both  have 
been  conceived  on  simpler  and  more  elementary 
lines  than  the  knights,  the  draperies  being  parti¬ 
cularly  liny  and  unambitious.  That  at  Worcester 
has  the  feet  resting  on  a  crock  of  foliage,  and  we 
have  seen  at  Peterborough  and  at  Worcester  (see 
Fig.  1 5 1 )  a  considerable  growth  of  leafy  ornament 
round  the  canopy.  The  further  elaboration  of 
such  accessory  details  is  what  introduced  a  third 
style  of  the  Purbeck  sculptor. 

Edward  S.  Prior.  Arthur  Gardner. 


Drury  Lane  Theatre  from  the  South. 

( See  Frontispiece.) 


Mr.  Street,  in  his  article  on  London 
theatres  last  month,  praised  the  unassuming  brick¬ 
work  of  Drury  Lane  as  compared  with  some  of 
its  gaudier  successors.  We  give,  in  the  frontis¬ 
piece,  a  recent  drawing  of  the  building  by  Mr.  Muir- 
head  Bone.  The  present  theatre,  opened  in  1812, 
is  the  last  of  a  line  which  included  buildings  by 
Wren  and  Robert  Adam.  Its  designer  was 
B.  Wyatt,  son  of  James  Wyatt  of  the  “  Pantheon.” 
The  portico  and  colonnade  are  later  additions,  for 
Whitbread,  who  was  responsible  for  the  rebuild¬ 
ing,  kept  it  plain.  If  ever  London  should  lose 
it  for  something  worse,  the  “  Rejected  Addresses  ” 
will  hold  it  enshrined  in  an  awful  decency  : 

“  Hail,  glorious  edifice,  stupendous  work  ! 

God  bless  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York  !  ” 


Mr.  Bone  gives  us  the  following  note  on  his 
view: — •“  This  is  really  the  back  of  the  theatre  as 
it  was  built  for  observation  on  the  three  sides, 
west,  north,  and  east,  and  only  recent  demolitions 
in  its  neighbourhood  brought  this  face  to  view. 
Since  the  drawing  was  made  a  block  of  workmen’s 
dwellings  has  been  erected  on  the  vacant  ground 
shown  in  the  foreground  of  the  sketch,  and  con¬ 
sequently  this  south  elevation  is  again  obscured. 
It  possesses  something  of  the  sober  charm  that 
distinguishes  the  whole  work,  and  on  its  quieter 
and  undecorated  surface  the  generous  old  plaster 
cornice  appears  to  even  better  effect  than  it  does 
on  the  other  elevations.  The  pilasters  on  the  attic 
storey  have  a  decided  quaintness,  and  the  roof  alto¬ 
gether  has  a  whimsical  aspect  from  this  point.” 
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STAMFORD. 

To  the  Editorial  Committee  of  the  Architectural 
Review. 

Gentlemen, — 

With  all  that  Mr.  Loftie  has  said  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  attractions  of  Peterborough  and  Stamford,  and  the 
proportionate  interest  of  Burghley  and  the  town,  I  am 
entirely  in  agreement.  But  for  the  existence  of 
Burghley  Park,  however,  Stamford  would  probably 
have  been  reduced  ere  now  to  the  condition  of 
modernity  and  meanness  which  the  favour  of  a  great 
railway  seems  to  confer.  The  opposition  of  the  then 


Marquis  of  Exeter  to  the  original  route  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  through  Stamford  led  to  its  diver¬ 
sion  by  Peterborough  with  the  result  now  seen. 
Stamford’s  loss  was  Peterborough’s  gain,  or  vice  versa, 
according  to  the  point  of  view  ! 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  Peterborough  buildings 
are  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Loftie,  viz.,  Thorpe  Hall, 
a  fine  mansion  by  John  Webb,  and  Thorpe  Tower, 
the  fragment  of  a  mediaeval  fortified  dwelling,  both 
situated  in  the  hamlet  of  Longthorpe. 

I  think  that  the  peculiar  treatment  of  the  belfry 
windows  occurring  in  all  the  Stamford  perpendi- 
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cular  towers  is  worthy  of  note.  Tins  may  be  seen 
in  the  illustration  of  All  Saints’  Church  “  G,”  and 
also  occurs  in  the  towers  of  St.  Martin’s,  St.  John’s, 
and  the  neighbouring  churches  of  Easton-on-the-Hill 
and  Collyweston.  It  seems  a  local  mannerism  ;  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  it  elsewhere. 

As  to  the  ascription  of  the  houses,  Nos.  66  and  67, 
St.  Martin’s  Street,  to  Isaac  Ware,  it  should  not  be 
difficult  for  one  possessing  the  requisite  facilities  to 
establish  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  this  beyond  doubt. 
It  is  fairly  obvious  that  most  of  the  contemporary 
building  work  of  any  pretension  in  Stamford  is  by  the 
same  hand.  This  considerable  bulk  of  work  could 
hardly  have  been  done  by  one  man  without  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  some  record  of  his  name,  or  association 
with  the  town,  in  accounts,  bills,  or  legal  documents. 

The  style  of  all  the  work  presents  some  features  which 
reference  to  the  illustrations  will  show  to  be  of  con¬ 
stant  recurrence.  The  more  insistent  of  these  are  : — 

1.  Equality  in  size  of  windows  in  different  storeys, 
proportion  and  “life”  being  attained  solely  by  the 
varying  treatment  of  the  dressings  and  position  of 
string  courses. 


2.  A  somewhat  playful  use  of  accentuated  voussoirs 
and  rustications. 

3.  A  peculiar  treatment  of  quoins,  shown  most 
clearly  in  the  photograph  of  No.  41,  High  Street,  on 
Page  73- 

Failing  the  production  of  strong  evidence  of  the 
kind  I  have  previously  indicated,  1  would  prefer  to 
believe  this  work  to  be  due  rather  to  a  local  school  of 
masons  (perhaps  making  use  of  some  of  the  architec¬ 
tural  pattern  books  then  current)  than  to  an  imported 
architect.  This  view  is,  I  think,  supported  by  the 
consistent  growth  of  the  style.  The  doorway  of 
No.  3,  All  Saints’  Place  (house  dated  1683)  is  the 
obvious  forerunner  of  that  to  No.  35,  St.  Martin’s 
Street,  where  the  local  peculiarities  are  all  in  evidence. 

With  the  beautiful  house,  No.  19,  St.  George’s 
Square,1  should,  I  think,  have  been  mentioned  some 
equally  delightful  shops  in  the  High  Street  of  similar 
date,  and  showing  similar  unusual  detail  of  stone- 
panelled  wall-surface.  Adjoining  these  on  the  west 
is  a  creditable  piece  of  modern  work,  taking  its  place 
admirably  among  its  surroundings. 

Edwin  Gunn. 


1  The  front  of  this  house,  together  with  much  other  interesting  work  in  Stamford,  is  illustrated  in  Messrs.  Belcher  and 
Macartney’s  “Later  Renaissance  Architecture  in  England,”  but  much  confusion  prevails  in  the  identification  of  the  examples  shown. 
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I  FRENCH  ENGRAVERS  AND  DRAUGHTS- 
H  MEN  OF  THE  XVIII.  CENTURY. 

“French  Engravers  and  Draughtsmen  of  the  XVIII.  Century.” 
By  Lady  Dilke.  Price  28s.  net.  London,  Geo.  Bell  and  Sons, 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

With  this  fourth  volume  Lady  Dilke  brings  to 
an  end  the  series  which  she  modestly  describes  as  a 
“  sketch  ”  of  the  leading  features  of  French  Art  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  which  in  effect  is  the  most 
serious  and  systematic  effort  to  write  its  history  that 
has  yet  been  made.  “  The  difficulties  of  selection  and 
omission,”  she  tells  us,  “  have  been  great,”  and  we  can 
readily  believe  that  no  one  but  herself  can  have  any 
idea  of  how  much  has  been  left  unused  of  the  stores 
with  which  the  author  is  equipped.  What  strikes  the 
reader  rather  is  the  immense  amount  of  learning  and 
research  for  which  she  has  somehow  contrived  to 
make  room ;  as  it  is,  distributed  over  four  solid  volumes, 
the  packing  here  and  there  is  often  too  tight.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  has  been  attempted  before  in  England  ; 
and  even  in  France,  where  detailed  studies  both  of 
individual  artists  and  of  special  branches  of  art  are 
more  frequent  and  probably  more  competent  than 
here,  nothing  on  the  scale  of  Lady  Dilke’s  book  can 
be  shown.  No  reader  can  fail  to  acknowledge  his 
respect  and  obligation,  and  to  the  student  these 
volumes  will  remain  indispensable.  We  treated  at  some 
length  of  the  “Decoration  and  Furniture”  which 
appeared  last  year  ;  but  the  subject  of  the  present 
volume  falls  rather  outside  our  special  province,  and 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  it  is  no 
less  scholarly  and  valuable  than  the  rest.  If  the 
reviewer  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  personal  desire, 


it  is  that  Lady  Dilke  could  be  persuaded  to  embark 
on  a  fifth  volume,  and  leaving  her  documents  behind 
her  deal  freely  and  independently  from  the  purely 
critical  and  aesthetic  point  of  view  with  the  subject 
which  she  has  conquered  for  her  own,  and  which  no 
one  knows  more  thoroughly.  There  are  passages  here 
and  in  the  other  volumes  of  the  series  which  show  of 
what  she  is  capable  in  this  kind,  if  she  were  to  let 
herself  go,  and  give  herself  for  once  elbow-room. 

r_PHE  “  PARENTALIA.” 

“  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.”  From  the 
“  Parentalia  ”  or  Memoirs  by  his  son  Christopher.  Edition 
limited  to  250  copies.  London,  Edward  Arnold.  1903. 

This  is  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Essex- 
House  Press,  now  established  at  Campden,  Glouces¬ 
tershire.  The  text  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  E.  j.  Ent- 
hoven,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Ashbee  ;  and 
twenty  drawings  of  Wren’s  churches,  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
New,  are  added  to  plans  and  diagrams  reproduced 
from  the  original  work.  These  drawings  are  good  of 
their  kind,  and  the  paper  and  printing  of  this  edition 
are  handsome.  We  cannot,  however,  see  that  any 
good  end  is  served  by  abolishing  the  modern  con¬ 
venience  of  a  title  page  and  reverting  to  a  colophon, 
or  by  other  mannerisms  adopted  here.  Plain  initials, 
also,  would  be  preferable  to  the  particular  floriated 
alphabet  employed.  We  see,  however,  with  pleasure, 
that  the  paragraphs  have  been  allowed  to  stand,  and 
that  no  attempt  is  made  to  fill  up  the  blanks  at  the 
ends  of  them  with  distracting  bits  of  decoration. 
The  setting-in  of  the  first  word  of  each  paragraph 
might  have  been  conceded  at  the  same  time. 
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CHURCH  IN  ST.  VINCENT  STREET,  GLASGOW,  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 
ALEXANDER  THOMSON,  ARCHITECT. 


“Greek”  Thomson. 


J.— HIS  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS. 

By  David  Barclay. 

Alexander  Thomson,  called  in  later  life 
u  Greek  ”  Thomson,  was  born  in  1817  at  Balfron, 
a  village  in  Stirlingshire,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Glasgow,  but  he  went  to  Glasgow  in  his  seventh 
year,  was  educated  there,  and  there  remained  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  articled  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Robert  Foote,  of  whose  abilities  there  is 
no  record,  but  we  are  told  that  he  had  had  the 
benefit  of  foreign  travel  and  was  an  admirer  of 
Grecian  architecture.  Whether  his  opinions  in¬ 
fluenced  his  pupil  does  not  appear,  as  Thomson’s 
earlier  works  showed  a  leaning  towards  Gothic. 
After  serving  his  articles  he  was  employed  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  John  Baird,  known  as  “  Old  John,” 
to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  same  name. 
In  the  same  way  the  nickname  “  Greek  ”  was 
first  given  to  Alexander  Thomson  to  mark  him 
out  from  four  or  five  Thomsons  who  were  con¬ 
temporary  architects  in  Glasgow.  One  of  them, 
a  very  worthy  architect,  was  dubbed  “  Poorhouse  ” 
Thomson  from  one  of  his  prominent  buildings. 
“  Greek  ”  Thomson’s  nickname,  however,  came  to 
be  a  title  of  honour.  It  is  certain  that  his  ex¬ 
perience  and  practice  were  altogether  local.  He 
had  no  academic  training  nor  the  advantage  of 
travel.  His  gifts  were  inborn,  amounting  to 
genius,  assisted  by  the  published  works  of  others 
and  the  modern  works  already  built  in  his  own 
country.  Of  these,  he  himself  refers  to  seven 
examples  in  Glasgow,  in  lectures  which  he  de¬ 
livered  there,  viz.,  the  Custom  House,  with 
details  from  the  Agora  and  the  Choragic  Monu¬ 
ment  of  Thrasyllos ;  the  (old)  Wellington  Street 
Church,  from  the  Temple  on  the  Ilissus ;  the 
corner  of  houses  at  St.  George’s  Cross,  from  the 
Tower  of  the  Winds;  the  Merchant’s  House, 
Hutcheson  Street,  with  details  from  the  Choragic 
Monument  of  Lysicrates ;  the  Royal  Bank  and 
the  County  Buildings,  from  the  Erectheion  ;  and 
the  Court  House,  from  the  Parthenon.  He  also 
gives  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  two  best  buildings 
in  Britain,  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  and 
St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool. 

Thomson  married  into  an  architectural  family, 
his  wife  being  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Michael  Angelo 
Nicholson,  London,  and  grand-daughter  of  Peter 
Nicholson,  the  well-known  author  of  many 
practical  works  on  architecture.  On  commencing 
business  as  an  architect,  he  entered  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  a  Mr.  Baird,  who  was  also  his  brother- 
in-law,  as  they  married  sisters.  This  Mr.  Baird 
was  no  relation  of  the  elder  Baird,  who  had  been 
Mr.  Thomson’s  employer.  The  partnership  was 


dissolved,  and  he  then  assumed  as  partner  his 
brother,  George  Thomson  ;  but  the  second  partner¬ 
ship  was  also  broken  by  George  going  out  to 
establish  a  sanatorium  for  missionaries  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  Mr.  Robert  Turnbull 
became  a  partner.  Partnerships  from  the  artistic 
side  are  seldom  desirable,  but  Thomson  seems  to 
have  desired  the  relief  of  a  business  partner  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  bestow  his  whole  labour  upon  his  art. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  in  his  works  the 
beginning  and  evolution  which  took  place  before 
he  finally  fixed  his  style.  His  first  works  were 
seaside  and  country  cottages  and  villas.  These 
had  a  leaning  to  Gothic  detail.  A  typical  instance 
of  many  is  to  be  seen  in  Seymour  Lodge,  Cove, 
Loch  Long  (built  in  1850).  This  developed  into 
a  type  such  as  Knockderry  and  Craigrownie 
Castles,  running  to  “  Scottish  Baronial,”  possibly 
influenced  by  Billings.  In  Craigrownie  he  built 
a  most  delightful  and  picturesque  house,  which 
though  small  in  size  was  so  built  against  the  face 
of  a  rock,  with  the  entrance  on  the  second  storey, 
that  it  looked  of  considerable  extent  and  im¬ 
portance.  In  all  his  earlier  work  Thomson 
exhibited  the  same  trained  eye  for  proportion, 
form,  and  delicacy  of  parts,  so  that  one  is  almost 
disposed  to  question  whether  he  might  not  have 
arrived  at  greater  things  if  he  had  adhered  to  his 
earlier  method. 

This  work  was  followed  by  Craig  Ailey  Villa, 
Kilcreggan,  Firth  of  Clyde,  which  shows  a  distinct 
transition,  introducing  flat-pitched  roofs,  yet 
retaining  the  arched  form  in  Romanesque  windows 
and  with  more  or  less  of  Classic  detail,  the  whole 
effect  being  Italian.  The  next  step  appears  in  a 
sculptor’s  studio  for  Mr.  Mossman  in  Cathedral 
Street,  and  from  that  to  the  double  villa  at 
Langside,  which  is  a  very  clever  arrangement  for 
combining  two  small  houses  to  give  each  the  full 
effect  of  size  of  both.  In  the  last  two  designs 
he  had  succeeded  in  realising  the  style  which  he 
was  to  make  his  own.  This  was  in  1856.  In  the 
following  year  he  commenced  the  villa  of  Holm- 
wood,  Cathcart,  in  which  he  fully  developed  his 
ideas.  This  is  an  example  of  the  rare  case  in 
which  the  architect  has  the  full  confidence  of  his 
clienffiand  is  permitted  to  carry  the  work  through 
in  one  homogeneous  spirit.  The  architect  with 
his  own  hand  drew  every  detail  (as  indeed  he  did 
for  all  his  works),  including  the  chimney  pots,  the 
painted  decoration  on  the  walls,  the  furniture  and 
the  carpets.  In  examining  the  details  it  is  at 
once  apparent  that  an  architect  is  not  working 
for  so  much  money  commission,  but  for  pure 
love  of  the  work,  and  it  is  this  conscientious, 
loving  work  that  has  singled  out  one  man  among 
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FROM  A  MEASURED  DRAWING  BY  L.  DOUGLAS  PENMAN. 
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many  contemporaries  of  great  parts  for  lasting 
renown. 

His  more  public  works,  such  as  churches,  of 
which  there  are  three  distinctive  examples  in 
Glasgow,  give  a  further  idea  of  his  style.  We 
have  the  form  of  a  temple  with  portico  and 
pediment  erected  from  a  stylobate,  but  it  is  carried 
high  up  and  above  the  floor  level,  and  the  portico 
does  not  serve  any  purpose  except  that  of  light- 
and-shade  effect,  in  this  respect  recalling  Roman 
models.  Then  there  are  square  towers  terminating 
in  elongated  cupolas  which  have  no  Greek 
prototypes.  These  features,  as  well  as  the  caps 
of  dwarf  pillars  between  window  lights,  convey 
a  suggestion  from  Egyptian  and  Indian  sources. 
The  details,  however,  in  the  proportion  of  fascias 
and  fillets,  the  delicate  and  beautiful  contours  of 
the  mouldings  and  lines  of  all  the  enrichments, 
are  truly  in  the  Greek  spirit. 

In  the  planning  of  his  churches,  which  were 
built  for  Nonconformist  Presbyterian  worship,  it 
is  curious  to  note  that  the  lines  might  have  been 
taken  from  Gothic  models.  They  have  a  nave, 
with  clerestory  and  aisles,  the  portico  taking  the 
position  of  gable,  and  the  adjoining  tower  and 
cupola  that  of  the  tower  and  spire  of  the  Gothic 


church.  The  best  known  of  these  churches  is 
that  called  St.  Vincent  Street  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  where  the  front  faces  the  north 
and  the  portico  does  not  obtain  the  full  effect  ; 
but  he  has  set  up  a  similar  portico,  or  rather 
posticum,  at  the  south  end  of  the  nave,  where 
the  site  dipped  steeply,  so  that  this  pillared 
posticum  stands  at  a  great  elevation  in  full  sun¬ 
light  with  splendid  effect.  The  tower  is  unpierced 
till  near  the  top,  but  its  surface  is  relieved  by 
alternate  bands  of  projecting  stone,  the  projecting 
courses  being  half  the  height  of  the  others.  Its 
upper  part  has  belfry  openings  divided  by  sphynx- 
like  caryatid  busts  ;  above  there  are  clock  dials 
with  acanthus  scrolls,  and  corner  pedestals  break 
the  square  top  into  the  drum  of  the  cupola.  The 
cupola  is  egg-shaped  and  ribbed,  and  terminates 
in  a  vase.  The  site  is  an  admirable  one  for  such 
a  design,  and  the  architect  has  built  it  up  from 
the  hillside  with  large,  Cyclopean  masonry.  The 
strength  of  this  works  up  to  the  gracefulness  of 
the  Ionic  order  of  the  portico,  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  character  tapers  off  the  tower. 

The  earlier  church  at  Caledonia  Road  is  on  a 
level  site  at  the  triangular  junction  of  two  streets. 
The  character  of  the  work  is  similar,  but  there  is 
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less  suggestion  of  Indian  or  Egj'ptian  feeling. 
The  tower  is  here  finished  off  with  a  square  lan¬ 
tern  and  cross. 

The  Oueenspark  Church  is  also  on  a  level  site, 
and  differs  from  the  others  in  that  the  portico  is 
dispensed  with,  the  front  of  the  church  beingworked 
up  into  a  drum  and  cupola  of  greater  dimensions 
than  that  finishing  the  tower  in  St.  Vincent  Street. 
Its  lines  and  ornament  are  of  Asiatic  type. 

In  some  of  his  street  buildings  the  architect 
seems  to  pander  somewhat  to  the  public  taste  for 
enrichment  of  surfaces,  using  a  superabundance  of 
incised  ornament.  This,  being  without  play  of 
light  and  shade,  is  too  much  like  painted  stencil. 
In  one  of  his  latest  works,  that  of  Great  Western 
Terrace,  this  characteristic  is  eliminated,  with 
the  result  that  it  is  by  far  the  finest  residential 
block  in  Glasgow.  The  windows  are  plain  open¬ 
ings  in  the  ashlar  mason  work  ;  there  is  a  good 
plain  frieze  at  wall  head  with  heavy  projection  of 
cornice,  having  large  severe  consol  blocks;  the 
whole  is  emphasised  by  projecting  pillared  door¬ 
ways,  and  the  straight  front,  grouped  by  certain 
of  the  houses  having  increased  height,  forms  an 
ensemble  of  which  one  never  tires.  From  this 
example  and  his  own  expressed  opinion  regarding 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  possible  that 


Thomson,  had  he  lived  longer,  might  have  re¬ 
verted  to  a  more  restrained  Renaissance  of  the 
original  Greek.  Being  asked  once  why  he  had 
never  produced  anything  in  the  Doric  style,  his 
reply  was  that  he  had  never  had  anything  worthy 
of  it  to  do.  It  remains  a  matter  of  regret  that  so 
qualified  and  gifted  a  designer  had  not  the  chance 
to  design  any  great  public  or  national  work.  He 
did  compete  unsuccessfully  for  the  Prince  Albert 
Memorial  and  for  the  Natural  History  Museum  at 
South  Kensington.  These  designs  are  still  in 
existence,  and  the  former  is  illustrated. 

Thomson  did  not  write  much,  but  the  four 
lectures  which  he  delivered  for  the  Haldane 
Trustees  at  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art  displayed 
both  erudition  and  vigour  of  diction.  As  showin 
what  had  impressed  him  and  led  to  his  adoptin 
Greek  methods,  he  quotes  from  Ferguson  the 
Hindoo  saying  that  “the  arch  never  sleeps.” 
He  adduces  the  hammer  and  wedge  simile,  which 
is  the  principle  of  the  arch  construction  and  what 
he  characterises  as  the  one  false  step  leading  to  a 
whole  series  of  subterfuges,  evasions,  and  pallia¬ 
tions  to  meet  the  action  of  the  arched  architecture. 
He  gives  his  support  to  the  contention  that  Stone¬ 
henge  is  more  scientifically  constructed  than  York 
Minster. 
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DESIGN  FOR  THE  ALBERT  MEMORIAL,  LONDON. 

(In  the  possession  of  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art.) 
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When  the  commission  for  the  Glasgow  New 
University  was  placed  without  competition  in 
the  hands  of  Gilbert  Scott,  Thomson  felt  strongly 
that  a  slight  had  been  put  on  Scottish  archi¬ 
tects,  and  he  published  a  vigorous  protest,  in 
which  he  objects  to  Gothic  having  been  fixed 
upon  as  the  style  of  architecture,  and  gives  vent 
to  his  feelings  towards  the  Gothic  School  as 
follows  : — “  Your  Gothic  architect  cannot  be 
bothered  with  correct  drawing ;  indeed,  it  does 
not  suit  him.  He  cannot  himself  tolerate,  far 
less  dare  he  venture  before  the  public  with,  a 
design  in  architectural  lines  merely.  He  feels 
without  knowing  it  the  poverty  of  his  style,  and, 
in  order  to  conceal  this  from  himself  and  others, 
he  draws  his  design  for  a  new  building  in  the 
clever  dashing  manner  which  he  has  acquired  in 
making  up  his  stock-in-trade  by  sketching  amongst 
the  grim  and  mouldering  remains  of  the  middle 
ages.  His  lines  are  neither  straight,  continuous, 
nor  of  equal  thickness,  but  jerked,  intermittent, 
and  blotchy.  He  adds  to  the  architectural  lines 
those  of  the  masonry,  and  by  a  mode  of  hatching 
the  individual  blocks  with  a  pen,  produced  by  an 
alternate  up-and-down  and  side-to-side  motion  of 
the  hand,  he  gives  a  good  imitation  of  canted 
stones  in  an  advanced  state  of  decay.  The 
windows  and  other  recesses  are  shaded  in  the 
same  manner  with  a  towsy  blackness  resembling 
matted  tufts  of  coarse  hair.  He  writes  the  letters 
on  his  plans  in  unintelligible  Old  English  charac¬ 
ters ;  his  work  seems  a  perfect  realisation  of  his 


own  dreams  and  those  of  his  ecclesiological 
patrons,  and  eagerly  the  order  is  given  for  the 
building  to  be  proceeded  with  ;  but  it  rises  from 
the  ground  trim,  straight,  and  clean-shaven,  for 
although  he  has  done  his  best  to  maintain  the 
deception  by  rough-dressing  the  stones  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  needful  lime  out  of  the  joints,  still,  after 
every  trick  has  been  tried,  the  result  is  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  by-and-by  the  thing  is  pronounced 
another  failure.  In  a  year  or  two  dirty  streaks 
resembling  shadows  appear  where  shadows  are 
not  wanted,  and  to  people  of  tidy  habits  this  is 
quite  unbearable.  Those  who  love  the  effect  of 
dilapidation  in  old  buildings  detest  it  in  the  new, 
so  a  soluble  silicate  or  vulgar  paint  is  resorted  to 
to  prevent  the  softening  influences  of  disintegra¬ 
tion,  giving  a  still  more  hard  and  determined 
expression  than  was  presented  at  the  beginning. 
Whilst  the  Roman  revival,  beginning  with  Inigo 
Jones  and  followed  by  Wren,  Vanbrugh,  Gibb, 
Chambers  and  others,  has  given  us  many  worthy 
structures,  and  the  Greek  has  given  us  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  High  School  and  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liver¬ 
pool— unquestionably  the  two  finest  buildings  in 
the  kingdom — there  is  not  a  modern  Gothic 
building  of  more  than  ten  years'  standing  that 
anyone  cares  a  straw  about.” 

In  choosing  to  follow  one  style,  that  he  was 
intent  upon  a  given  aim  will  be  apparent  from 
the  following  extract  from  his  presidential  address 
to  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects1: — “The 
question  has  often  been  asked,  ‘  How  is  it  that 
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there  is  no  modern  style  of  architecture?  ’  This 
question  has  been  so  often  put,  without  receiving 
anv  answer,  either  by  word  or  deed,  that  it  has 
come  to  be  considered  a  foolish  question.  But  so 
persuaded  am  I  of  its  propriety,  and  so  sure  am  I 
that  it  must  sooner  or  later  be  taken  up  in  earnest, 
that  I  shall  continue  to  reiterate  the  obnoxious 
question  as  often  as  opportunity  offers,  and  at  the 
same  time  do  what  I  can  to  demonstrate  the 
reasonableness  of  the  demand  and  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  getting  quit  of  the  trammels  that  have  so 
long  prevented  our  enjoying  the  full  privileges 
and  honours  to  which  our  profession  is  justly 
entitled.  Every  past  period  of  civilisation  had 
its  architecture  growing  out  of  it  as  by  a  natural 
process,  and  exhibiting  in  a  permanent  form  the 
more  important  features  of  its  development;  but 
with  us  architecture  has  all  but  ceased  to  be  a 
living  art,  and  the  present  age,  so  rich  in  achieve¬ 
ment  in  other  departments,  is  seen  making  the 
most  ridiculous  efforts  to  insinuate  its  overgrown 
person  backwards  into  the  empty  shells  of  dead 
ages,  which  lie  scattered  about  upon  the  old  tide- 
marks  of  civilisation,  rather  than  secrete  a  shell 
for  itself  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  If  we  have  no  architectural  style  it  is 
not  for  lack  of  material,  for  we  know  nearly  all 
that  has  ever  been  done.  It  is  not  for  lack  of 
wealth,  for  our  undertakings  are  most  extensive 
and  exhibit  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money.  It  is 
not  for  want  of  intellectual  talent,  for  we  have 
excelled  all  former  ages  in  the  number  and 
grandeur  of  our  discoveries.  How  is  it  then  that 
there  is  no  modern  style  of  architecture  ?  Some 
will  answer  that  the  field  is  exhausted,  but  genius 
and  enterprise  have  converted  many  an  exhausted 
field  into  a  stage  from  which  deeper  and  richer 
fields  have  been  reached  and  wrought,  1  he 
great  difficulty  we  have  to  deal  with  is  not  the 
inability  of  architects  to  keep  pace  with  other 
professions,  but  the  obstructions  which  are  placed 
in  their  way  by  their  employers  ;  for,  instead  of 
giving  encouragement  to  progress  as  a  thing 
essential  or  even  desirable,  the  custom  is  to  forbid 
it  as  a  thing  intolerable.  The  public  has  got  it 
into  its  head  that  it  knows  what  is  right,  and 
utterly  ignores  the  results  of  special  training  and 
life-long  study.  Instead  of  being  looked  up  to  as 
the  exponents  of  architecture,  we  are  regarded  as 
mere  agents  to  be  instructed  what  to  do  within 
certain  recognised  limits  of  commonplace.  The 
public  believes  that  it  understands  and  loves  art, 
whereas,  if  your  work  has  not  the  familiar  com¬ 
monplace  aspect,  if  it  does  not  resemble  some 
other  thing  that  has  been  sanctioned  by  some 
authority,  it  is  unceremoniously  put  aside  as 
despicable,  and  just  in  proportion  to  its  excellence 
is  it  hated  and  condemned.  An  intelligent  public 


cannot  brook  instruction,  and  regards  anything! 
that  seems  above  its  comprehension  as  offensive 
and  insulting.” 

Thomson  died  22nd  March  1875,  in  his  58th 
year.  Whether,  with  a  longer  lease  of  life,  he 
would  have  been  successful  in  answering  the 
question  of  a  modern  style  of  architecture  may 
still  be  doubted.  The  Yankees  have  had  the  best 
opportunity,  with  the  entirely  modern  require¬ 
ments  of  their  thirty-storey  buildings,  but  except 
in  construction  there  has  been  only  the  repeated 
redressing  with  the  old  clothes,  and  the  question 
still  awaits  an  answer.  “  Greek  ”  Thomson  was 
himself  alone,  and  did  not  succeed  in  founding  a 
school  of  architecture,  nor  has  he  any  effective 
imitators  or  even  copiers.  Still,  for  the  earnest 
fight  he  made,  without  doubt  sacrificing  business 
and  money  in  adhering  to  his  principles,  and  for 
the  many  beautiful  designs  he  has  left  in  stone, 
timber,  iron,  and  plaster,  nothing  of  which  was 
too  insignificant  to  receive  the  imprint  of  his 
skill  and  care,  the  grateful  remembrance  of  all 
students  of  architecture  will  be  his. 

II.— A  CRITICAL  NOTE. 

By  Reginald  Blomfield. 

Thomson  of  Glasgow  was  possibly  the  most 
original  thinker  in  architecture  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  unless  he  should  share  that  distinction 
with  Elmes  of  Liverpool.  Other  architects  were 
accomplished  exponents  of  Classic — Wilkins,  De- 
cimus  Burton,  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  Cockerell; 
but,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Cockerell, 
none  of  these  men  thought  themselves  into  the 
spirit  of  Greek  architecture  so  thoroughly  as 
Thomson ;  and  the  remarkable  thing  is  that 
Thomson  never  travelled,  but  drew  his  inspiration 
mainly  from  books  and  drawings. 

Thomson  must  have  been  born  with  a  deep  and 
tenacious  instinct  for  form.  He  blundered  about 
a  good  deal  before  this  instinct  became  articulate; 
but,  when  once  his  art  had  attained  its  maturity, 
he  turned  his  back  on  the  architectural  excesses  of 
his  youth  and  deliberately  settled  down  to  abstract 
form  composition.  While  most  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  were  scratching  about  in  the  rubbish- 
heaps  of  mediaeval  detail,  Thomson  was  soaring 
aloft  in  the  spacious  solitudes  of  pure  architecture. 
It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  trace  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  a  mind.  Thomson  appears  to 
have  begun  with  the  baser  forms  of  modern 
“  Gothic,”  and  it  will  probably  be  news  to  some 
of  his  admirers  that  several  of  the  most  deplorable 
iron  castings  advertised  in  the  trade  catalogues 
were  due  to  his  design.  The  iron  grates  designed 
by  Alfred  Stevens  are  a  parallel  instance  of 
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lie  aberrations  of  a  man  of  genius,  which  may 
ool  the  ardour  of  those  enthusiasts  who,  when 
!iey  have  set  up  their  particular  hero,  assert  that 
e  is  equally  capable  of  designing  anything.  The 
niversally  capable  man  is  apt  to  be  universally 
ncapable ;  for  whatever  genius  is,  it  implies  an 
bnormal  expenditure  of  energy  in  one  direction, 
yhich  has  to  be  compensated  for  elsewhere. 
Thomson  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this.  His 
aste  in  ornament  seems  to  me  to  have  been  bad; 
jut  on  the  other  hand  he  possessed  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  of  handling  large  architectural 
forms ;  that  is,  he  thought  out  his  ideas  in  blocks 
and  masses  of  building,  not  piecemeal  in  detail. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  church  in  the  Queens- 
jpark  Road  at  Glasgow,  with  its  admirable  contrast 
af  lines.  The  forms  are  modelled  here  with  a  sole 
iregard  to  their  aesthetic  impact  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Thomson  had  indeed  broken  away  from  the 
Gothic,  which  he  so  heartily  hated  and  despised, 
with  all  its  parade  of  structure.  He  deliberately 
shaped  his  design  to  produce  certain  calculated 
effects.  The  long  line  of  the  ground  storey  with 
its  simple  pilasters  cut  by  the  mighty  entrance, 
with  the  three  deep  shadows  above  the  enta¬ 
blature;  the  plain  wall  surface  of  the  frontis¬ 
piece,  with  that  most  remarkable  motive  of  the 
four  truncated  columns,  the  flat  band  with  rosettes 
surrounding  them,  instead  of  the  ordinary  archi¬ 
traves — all  these  are  means  designed,  with  rare 
subtlety,  to  create  in  the  imagination  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  massive  strength,  and  the  sense  of  mystery 
that  seemed  to  Thomson  inherent  in  the  idea  of  a 
temple.  Contrast,  for  instance,  any  of  Thomson’s 
churches  with  Inwood’s  church  of  St.  Pancras. 
Inwood  was  orthodox  enough,  copied  the  best 
examples  and  followed  established  proportions ; 
but  the  result  is  inert — -not  vulgar,  indeed,  but  dull 
and  lifeless.  I  do  not  know  what  Thomson’s 
religion  may  have  been,  but  the  outside  of  his 
churches  suggests  a  savage  paganism  singularly 
remote  from  their  actual  purpose — not  that  that 
would  have  affected  Thomson.  His  enthusiasm 
was  for  the  abstract  possibilities  of  architectural 
form  in  so  far  as  they  could  be  reached  by  the 
lintel  and  the  column.  He  was  at  least  logical, 
whatever  one  may  think  of  his  sanity,  for  the  arch 
he  abhorred.  As  Mr.  Barclay  points  out,  he  feared 
it  and  distrusted  it.  The  consequence  was  that  he 
debarred  himself  from  the  most  flexible  of  all  the 
resources  of  architecture,  and  had  to  fight  his  battle 
with  one  hand  tied.  His  passion  for  dead  weight 
construction  may  have  led  to  the  rather  question¬ 
able  shape  of  his  tapering  domes,  yet  with  his 
column  and  lintel  he  could  do  wonders  ;  and,  as  in 
that  splendid  example,  the  church  of  St.  Vincent 
Street,  he  used  them  with  fearless  mastery,  com¬ 
bining  and  recombining  them,  varying  their  pro- 
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portions,  altering  their  spacing,  yet  never  losing 
sight  of  the  central  idea  of  making  his  point  by 
pure  architecture,  by  mass  and  proportion,  rhythm 
and  balance.  His  ornamental  detail,  his  acanthus 
scrolls,  his  rosettes  and  acroteria,  seem  to  me  to 
have  hindered  rather  than  helped  him.  They  are 
hardly  in  harmony  with  the  austerity  of  his  general 
design.  Possibly,  if  Thomson  had  lived  longer  and 
travelled  more — if,  for  instance,  he  had  had  the 
advantages  which  produced  so  fine  an  artist  in 
Cockerell — he  might  have  shaken  off  a  certain 
provincialism  of  taste,  very  apparent  in  all  his 
early  work  and  never  entirely  absent  ;  for  Thom¬ 
son’s  taste  was  by  no  means  unerring,  and 
occasionally  his  fancy  ran  riot  in  barbarisms  ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  that  disastrous  example  of  his 
work,  the  well-known  warehouse  at  Glasgow. 

Thomson,  in  truth,  was  far  from  being  a  perfect 
and  incomparable  artist.  Of  his  early  work  the 
less  said  the  better,  and  his  designs  for  details 
seem  to  me  to  be  surprisingly  bad.  Nor,  again, 
does  he  seem  to  have  had  the  instinct  of  the  great 
constructor,  of  the  man  who  delights  in  the 
mightier  works  of  building,  in  covering-in  great 
spaces  or  poising  some  glorious  dome.  His 
methods  were  of  primitive  simplicity — those  of  the 
Greek  builders  in  fact,  and  only  practicable  with 
the  splendid  stone  at  his  disposal.  But  where 
Thomson  was  strong,  with  a  strength  sometimes 
amounting  to  genius,  was  in  his  mastery  of 
abstract  form,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  an  art 
which,  in  his  mind,  was  guided  by  no  other 
consideiation  than  that  of  aesthetic  effect.  The 
mere  fact  that  he  took  up  such  a  position  is 
remarkable,  under  the  conditions  of  modern  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Thomson  was  a  prophet,  and  too  far  ahead  of 
his  time.  At  a  period  when  the  Gothic  infatuation 
was  at  its  height,  when  the  revivalist  architect  was 
raging  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  land,  and 
the  rising  generation  was  busily  occupied  with  the 
skilful  reproduction  of  its  own  sketch-books,  this 
solitary  Scotchman  made  his  stand  for  the  art  of 
architecture  single-handed.  With  a  courage  which 
we  opportunists  can  only  admire  at  a  respectful 
distance,  he  made  no  secret  whatever  of  his  con¬ 
victions.  He  maintained  his  view,  with  a  most 
refreshing  breeziness  of  style,  that  architecture  is 
something  more  profound  than  archaeological  scene¬ 
painting,  and  what  Thomson  said  in  his  wrath  as 
to  modern  Gothic  is  not  perhaps  so  very  far  wrong. 
The  lesson  he  taught  his  contemporaries,  that  the 
ideal  of  the  upholsterer’s  shop  is  not  the  ideal  of 
architecture,  is  not  less  necessary  now  than  it  was 
five-and-thirty  years  ago,  and  perhaps  the  future 
historian  may  find  in  Thomson’s  churches  not  the 
least  memorable  examples  of  nineteenth-century 
architecture  in  this  country. 


io,  Downing  Street. 

(. Second  and  Concluding  Article.) 


The  interior  of  the  official  residence  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  is  even  more  puzzling 
than  the  exterior.  To  say  it  is  a  labyrinth  sug¬ 
gests  that  there  may  be  a  clue  ;  but  no  single  clue 
will  avail  us  here.  Immediately  on  entering  we 
find  that  what  may  be  distinguished  as  the  resi¬ 
dential  part  of  the  house  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
in  Downing  Street,  but  in  a  building  between  the 
Downing  Street  front  and  the  Treasury  Chambers. 
Yet  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  this  distinction  very 
far.  We  cannot  say  for  certain  or  at  a  glance 
in  what  building  any  particular  room  is  situated, 
and  from  the  first  entrance-hall  it  seems  that 
corridors  ramify  in  all  directions.  This  again  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  the  case,  but  undoubtedly 
from  that  point  it  is  possible  to  reach  many 
different  apartments  and  sets  of  apartments. 
There  are  offices  fer  the  permanent  officials,  for 
chairmen  of  committees,  for  judges  and  for 
their  secretaries.  Some  functionaries  have  their 
residences  on  the  premises,  their  sitting-rooms 
and  their  servants’  rooms.  There  are  libraries 
of  records  and  precedents,  libraries  of  reference, 
and,  of  course,  librarians.  Moreover,  there  are 


messengers  and  porters  and  their  dwellings;  in 
short,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  one  person  is 
acquainted  with  every  part  of  what  is  comprised 
in  the  single  name — “  io,  Downing  Street.” 

In  these  circumstances  the  occupation  of  the: 
architectural  antiquary — who  looks  at  cornices  and 
door  mouldings  and  window  frames,  who  taps 
on  the  wainscoting  and  raises  the  corner  of  the 
carpet  and  guesses  at  the  height  of  the  ceiling — 
seems,  where  everybody  is  busy  and  most  of! 
the  busy  folk  are  in  a  hurry,  to  be  but  a  form! 
of  idleness.  Yet  politeness,  kindness,  and  even 
patience  were  lavished  both  on  him  who  came  to 
make  these  notes  and  on  him  who  came  to  make 
the  pictures — a  fact  for  which  they  are  most 
grateful  and  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
endeavouring  to  acknowledge  it.  In  the  end  it 
has  seemed  best,  for  the  present  at  least,  leaving 
the  geography  of  the  place,  to  concentrate  our 
attention  on  those  rooms  which  have  been  chosen 
for  illustration.  There  are,  especially  in  the  lower 
storeys  of  Kent’s  building,  chambers  now  cut  up  , 
by  partitions,  which  were  once  of  great  size,  with 
chimney-pieces  of  exquisite  design,  and  ceilings  : 
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bordered  by  elaborate  cornices,  which  at  first 
sight  one  would  attribute  to  Wren  himself.  Some 
of  these  rooms  retain  their  panelling  of  carved 
oak,  and  show  in  the  window  frames  and  the 
deep  mouldings,  plentifully  decorated  with  “  egg 
and  dart,”  that  they  date  from  the  time  of  Good 
Queen  Anne,  if  not  before  it.  Finely-moulded 
leaden  cisterns  are  among  the  old-time  relics,  but 
there  are  no  such  traces  of  magnificence  at  the 
other  end  of  the  building.  The  entrance-hall  and 
staircase  are  plain  to  the  verge  of  shabbiness. 
Interminable  passages  seem  to  lead  from  every 
doorway.  The  visitor  hardly  knows  how  he 
reaches  the  Prime  Minister’s  reception-room, 
except  that  it  is  upstairs. 

This  is  sometimes,  described  as  “  The  Cabinet 
Room.”  It  seems  to  be  the  same  which  before 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  time  was  known  as  “The  Depu¬ 
tation  Room.”  I  may  refer  to  a  pleasant  if  some¬ 
what  vague  account  of  this  part  of  the  house 
by  Sir  Algernon  West,  which  appeared  in  the 
Cornhill  Magazine  in  January  1904.  It  is  a  well- 
lighted  apartment,  standing  in  a  corner  of  the 
building,  so  that  it  looks  north  across  the  “  Cock¬ 
pit  ”  garden  and  also  west  towards  St.  James’s 
Park.  The  entrance  door  is  on  the  south  side  in 
a  part  of  the  room  cut  off  by  the  handsomely 
carved  Corinthian  pillars.  The  fireplace  is  very 
plain,  of  marble,  and  has  over  it  a  portrait  of  the 
old  Dutch  school  of  some  merit,  but  anonymous. 

The  drawing-room  is  by  far  the  most  ornate 
of  the  whole  suite.  It  has  been  decorated  re¬ 
peatedly  of  late  years,  and  the  furniture  is  per¬ 
fectly  modern.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  are 
the  portraits,  which  during  the  residence  of  a 
recent  Premier  were  recruited  for  the  time  from  a 
private  collection,  so  as  to  include  all  or  almost 
all  his  predecessors.  Among  them  was  a  very 
striking  picture  of  William  Pitt,  by  Lawrence, 
taken  shortly  before  his  death  in  1806;  it  has 
become  well  known  because  it  is  engraved  as 
the  frontispiece  to  Lord  Rosebery’s  book  on  Pitt. 
Some  of  the  portraits  are  framed  in  the  panelling 
over  the  fireplace  and  the  doors,  while  others  are 
simply  hung  on  the  walls.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
K.G.,  figures  in  his  blue  ribbon  over  a  very  plain 
mantel-board.  This  picture  of  the  first  Premier 
was  painted  by  Van  Loo,  and  is  rather  stiff  and 
formal.  Sir  Robert  was  in  office  from  1715  with 
brief  intervals  till  1742.  He  came  to  live  in 
Downing  Street  in  1735,  and  was  made  Earl  of 
Orford  in  1742,  when  he  retired  to  Arlington 
Street.  His  residence  there,  now  part  of  the 
Devonshire  Club,  has  been  marked  with  a  tablet. 
Another  portrait  is  by  Lely,  and  represents 
Lord  Maynard,  Comptroller  of  the  Household  to 
Charles  II.  from  1672  to  1687.  Why  his  picture 
should  be  here  I  do  not  know,  but  he  may  have  been 
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an  early  tenant  of  the  house,  under  Sir  George 
Downing.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  a  member 
of  the  “  Cabal  ”  ministry,  was  High  Treasurer, 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1672,  and  died  in  the 
following  year.  The  picture  is  not  remarkable ; 
but  one  of  the  finest  here,  said  to  be  a  copy  after 
Vandyck,  though  possibly  by  Dobson  or  one  of 
his  contemporaries,  is  the  full-length  of  Richard 
Weston,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1621.  In  1628  he  was  created  Lord  Weston, 
in  the  followingyear  he  was  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
and  in  1634,  a  year  before  his  death,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  earldom  of  Portland.  His  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Treasury,  though  it  does  not 
account  for  his  presence  here — Downing  Street 
was  not  in  existence  till  long  afterwards — makes 
it  highly  appropriate.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  portraits  of  Henry  Booth  and  of  Thomas 
Osborne.  Booth  succeeded  his  father  as  Lord 
Delamere  in  1684,  and  became  Chancellor  and 
Under  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer  in  April  1689, 
under  William  and  Mary.  He  retained  office  barely 
a  year,  when  he.  was  created  Earl  of  Warrington. 
In  the  following  year,  1691-2,  he  served  the  office 
of  Mayor  of  Chester,  and  died  on  January  2nd, 
1694,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  which 
closed  with  the  death  of  Queen  Mary.  Delamere 
figures  largely  in  the  drama  of  the  Revolution.  He 
had  suffered  much  both  from  Charles  and  James, 
and  was  one  of  the  infamous  Jeffreys’s  most  illus¬ 
trious  victims.  Even  Jeffreys  could  not  force  a 
jury  of  his  peers  to  find  him  guilty  of  high  treason. 
At  James’s  abdication  Delamere  played  a  leading 
part,  yet  the  King  afterwards  observed  that  “  the 
Lord  Delamere,  whom  he  had  used  ill,  treated  him 
with  much  more  regard  than  those  to  whom  he  had 
been  kind.”  He  was  a  friend  of  William,  Lord 
Russell,  of  whose  career  he  published  a  vindication. 
Osborne  was  also  largely  concerned  in  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Stuarts ;  but  his 
career  is  not  so  unstained  as  Delamere’s.  He 
was  Lord  Treasurer  from  1673  to  1679,  under 
Charles  II.,  but  was  partner  with  Devonshire  and 
Compton  in  signing  the  invitation  to  William  of 
Orange,  and  became,  as  Earl  of  Danby,  President 
of  the  Council,  February  14th,  1689,  being  made 
Marquis  of  Carmarthen  in  the  following  April. 
He  retained  office  till  1695,  and  became  Duke  of 
Leeds  eleven  months  before  his  retirement.  He 
was  long  in  office  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Accounts,  and  his  connection  with  the 
Treasury  in  so  many  capacities  is  sufficient  reason 
for  his  appearance  on  these  walls.  The  picture 
was  presented  by  Lord  Godolphin,  himself  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1684,  and  subsequently 
in  1702  Lord  Treasurer.  His  portrait,  presented 
by  Lady  de  Grey  in  1827,  is  also  here.  A  copy 
of  one  of  Millais’  portraits  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
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presented  on  his  retirement  by  his  private  secre¬ 
taries.  Many  prime  ministers  are  represented, 
either  in  this  or  the  other  rooms,  such  as  Perceval, 
assassinated  in  1812,  Pelham,  Lowther,  and  William 
Pitt,  whose  full-length,  a  rather  dim  and  expres¬ 
sionless  painting,  is  framed  in  the  panelling  of  the 
great  dining-room.  Except  the  pictures  there  is 
little  to  remark  in  the  drawing-room.  The  fire¬ 
place  on  the  east  wall  is,  as  I  have  said,  very 
plain  ;  the  portrait  of  Walpole  being  framed  in 
wood  painted  white,  with  no  architectural  fea¬ 
tures  but  the  pediment  with  its  triangular  hood. 
The  windows  face  north,  and  two  Ionic  columns 
divide  the  body  of  the  room  and  form  a  passage, 
lighted  up  by  a  large  mirror.  There  is  a  handsome 
brass  chandelier,  fitted  for  electric  light,  and  the 
paper  and  carpet  are  of  a  “  Morris  ”  pattern. 

A  second  drawing-room  adjoins,  the  two  forming 
what  in  old  times  would  have  been  described  as  a 
parlour  and  a  withdrawing-room.  Of  the  second 
only  the  fireplace  has  been  photographed.  This 
is  of  white  marble,  very  richly  but  simply  orna¬ 
mented  with  carving — “egg  and  dart  ”  repeated 
in  several  places.  Four  very  beautifully  cut 
Corinthian  columns  support  a  broken  pediment 
over  a  bevelled  mirror.  The  cornice  is  exceedingly 
rich,  but  the  walls  are  hung  with  a  simple  stamped 
paper  in  monotone.  The  furniture,  especially 
the  chairs,  recall  Chippendale,  and  the  carpets 
are  oriental.  The  brass  fire-dogs  are  very  hand¬ 
some,  and  on  the  whole  this  room,  the  windows 
of  which  look  north  over  the  garden,  has  a  more 
domestic  character  than  some  of  its  neighbours. 

We  reach  the  principal  dining-room  through 
the  breakfast-room.  Both  look  eastward  into 
the  Downing  Street  garden,  formerly  the  Tennis 
Court  of  old  Whitehall.  They  equally  betray 
the  peculiar  impress  of  Sir  John  Soane’s  hand. 
The  elliptical  arch  of  the  roof,  supported  on  the 
oaken  panelling,  in  the  carving  of  which  there 
is  a  curious  and  careful  avoidance  of  anything 
like  ornament— Classic  as  well  as  Gothic  forms 
being  equally  avoided — the  portrait  already  men¬ 
tioned  of  Pitt,  a  very  plain  chimneypiece  of  brown 
marble,  a  modern  brass  chandelier,  a  “  dumb 
waiter,”  a  small  central  table,  supplemented  by 
a  larger  table  utilised  as  a  sideboard,  and  some 
ordinary  old-fashioned  mahogany  chairs,  almost 
complete  an  enumeration  of  the  features  of  the 
room.  It  is,  however,  partly  alleviated  by  the 
presence  of  two  large  pictures  by  Sir  E.  Burne- 
Jones,  simply  hung  upon  the  panelling;  they  have 
been  brought  from  the  Premier’s  private  collection 
in  Carlton  Gardens.  The  breakfast-room  is  on 
a  smaller  scale,  otherwise  it  has  the  same  elliptical 
roof  and  the  same  uninteresting  panelling. 

Of  Soane’s  other  work  here  the  most  important 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  rooms  now  used 


by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
and  those  which  in  his  day  belonged  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  afterwards  to  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment.  These  last  include  the  room  now  used  for 
committee  meetings,  which  Elmes  and  Soane,  in 
defiance  of  history,  called  the  birthplace  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  In  building  or  rebuilding 
it  Soane  professed  to  use  such  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  old  room  as  could  be  removed,  but  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  the  slightest  trace  of  any 
carving  older  than  the  time  of  Soane  himself. 
The  cornice  is  carved  with  a  foliage  pattern 
apparently  of  his  design,  but  quite  uninteresting. 
If  he  used  any  ancient  carving  he  must  either 
have  covered  it  up  or  afterwards  have  taken  it 
down.  Apparently,  we  gather  from  his  notes,  he 
did  change  the  first  design  both  here  and  in  the 
Court  of  the  judicial  Committee;  he  says  he 
altered  both  the  Board  Room  and  what  he  called 
the  Privy  Council  Chamber  to  render  them  “more 
in  accordance  with  good  taste.”  The  court  in 
which  the  Judicial  Committee  sits  is  certainly 
as  plain  and  as  devoid  of  ornament,  and  even  of 
any  attempt  at  harmonious  proportion,  as  can  be 
conceived.  It  is  well  known  to  a  considerable 
section  of  the  public  as  the  place  where  certain 
ecclesiastical  cases  and  certain  Indian  appeals  are 
supposed  to  be  heard  by  the  King  in  Council. 
The  Council  is  represented  by  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  King  by  a  throne  at  the  head  of 
the  table.  Seats  for  lawyers  and  reporters  occupy 
one  end  of  the  room,  which  is  surrounded  by 
bookcases  containing  presumably  reports  of 
decisions  and  precedents.  The  roof  is  very  high 
and  the  chamber  is  well  lighted. 

Two  arched  windows  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Downing  Street  garden  seem  also  to  be  by 
Soane,  and  are  under  the  dining-room  ;  but  they 
do  not  present  any  features  which  encourage  us 
to  wish  that  more  of  his  exterior  work  had  been 
preserved. 

We  now  reach  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
subjects  photographed  by  Mr.  Dockree.  In  de¬ 
scribing  the  old  Council  Chamber  it  may  be  well 
to  take  it  as  it  is,  and  afterwards  to  trace  its 
history.  There  are  two  or  three  weak  places  in 
any  such  attempt,  and  I  confess  that  but  for  the 
constant  help  of  a  friend,  himself  an  architect  as 
well  "as  an  antiquary,  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  face  the  problems  offered  by  this  historical 
chamber. 

The  modern  representative  of  the  Cockpit,  then, 
is  a  room  whose  sight  measurement  is  30  ft. 
square.  The  ceiling  is  very  deeply  coved,  so  that 
the  total  height  rises  through  an  entresol,  making 
the  Treasury  Chambers,  which  elsewhere  are  five 
storeys  high,  here  only  four.  This  appears  very 
clearly  from  the  view,  in  the  last  number,  of  the 
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Cockpit  Garden.  There  we  see  the  windows  of 
the  Council  Chamber — namely,  the  last  three  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  stone  building  where,  in 
the  corner,  it  meets  the  brick  building.  The 
stone  building  at  that  point  faces  west  ;  the 
adjacent  brick  building,  in  which  is  the  present 
Council  Chamber,  already  described,  faces  north. 
In  other  parts  of  the  western  side  there  is  a  row 
of  small  square  windows  above  the  main  storey. 
Over  the  three  just  mentioned  there  are  none, 
and  there  can  never  have  been  any.  In  other 
places  we  see  these  small  square  entresol  or  attic 
windows  built  up  or  possibly  never  opened,  but 
here  there  is  an  absolute  blank  as  if  the  architect 
endeavoured  to  include  something  already  in 
existence  in  his  new  design. 

The  furniture  was  apparently  designed  to 
harmonise  with  the  carvings  and  decorations. 
The  mantelpiece,  on  the  north  side  of  the  room, 
faces  the  throne.  Both  are  ornamented  with 
lions' heads  boldly  carved,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
throne  gilt.  At  the  back  of  the  seat  are  the  royal 
crown  and  initials  with  angels  for  supporters. 
The  legs,  with  lions'  heads,  end  in  elaborately 
carved  claws.  The  same  legs  in  plain  wood  sup¬ 
port  the  eight  chairs,  six  of  which  stand  by  the 
table.  On  the  west  side  the  windows  look  out 
over  the  garden  already  so  often  mentioned,  and 
Wren’s  red-brick  wall.  On  the  east  wall  is  a 
handsome  bookcase  in  the  design  of  which  the 
same  lions’  heads  appear.  The  cornice  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  festoons  of  flowers  and  fruit  in  a 
strictly  Classical  style.  A  great  chandelier  seems 
to  have  been  “  converted  ”  for  electric  light.  A 
series  of  pedestals  apparently  intended  for  busts 
and  a  small  bookcase  are  of  comparatively  poor 
design,  and  somewhat  deteriorate  the  general 
effect.  The  doors  and  doorways,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  magnificent. 

I  he  principal  features  of  the  room  are,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fireplace  and  the  mantelpiece  already 
mentioned  ;  the  coupled  composite  pillars,  carved 


in  white  marble,  with  a  richly  festooned  frieze 
and  palm  branches  similar  to  those  on  the  book¬ 
case,  all  evidently  by  the  same  designer  as: 
the  furniture.  The  coupled  lions’-head  brackets: 
above  frame  a  circular  recess,  apparently  intended 
by  the  architect  for  a  mirror,  but  now  oddly  filled 
with  a  copy  of  Nollekens’  bust  of  Charles  James 
Fox.  The  identification  I  owe  to  Mr.  Lionel  Cust, 
of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  who  recognised i 
it  at  once  from  the  photograph.  The  bust  does, 
not  seem  to  fit  exactly,  apart  from  the  incon¬ 
gruity  of  its  surroundings. 

In  this  Council  Chamber  down  to  the  later  years 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.  it  was  customary  to 
read  the  King’s  speech  the  day  before  the  opening 
of  Parliament.  With  the  members  of  the  Privy  ; 
Council  who  assembled  on  such  an  occasion  were1 
a  select  number  of  newspaper  editors  or  reporters, 
and  the  proceedings  were  officially  described  as 
taking  place  in  the  Cockpit. 

This  splendid  chamber  then  is  the  Cockpit  from 

which,  after  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Treasury 

minutes  were  dated.  Whether  Kent  adapted  an 

older  design,  perhaps  by  Wren,  or  whether  he  i 

entirely  rebuilt  it,  cannot  now  be  asserted  with 

certainty  in  the  absence  of  documentary  evidence. 

The  internal  evidence  seems  to  show,  first,  that 

Kent  endeavoured  to  preserve  an  older  building— 

perhaps  that  shown  in  Pennant's  view — that  this 

older  building  was  that  in  which  the  Scots  com- 
°  .  1 
missioners  met  and  the  council  chamber  of 

Harley,  if  not  the  chapel  of  Albemarle,  the  con¬ 
cert  room  of  Cromwell,  and  the  theatre  of  Charles  I. 
Furthermore,  that  whether  it  was  rebuilt  or  not 
by  Kent  it  was  decorated  and  furnished  by  him, 
and — what  is  worth  noting — it  shows  such  an 
advance  in  his  ideas  of  architecture  since  he  j 
built  the  Cube  Room  at  Kensington,  that  we  can¬ 
not  but  suspect  him  of  having  imitated  or — as 
modern  architects  would  say  of  a  rebuilt  church — 
restored  something  by  Wren  which  previously 
stood  on  the  same  site.  W.  J.  Loftie. 
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Beaufort  House  Estate,  Fulham.— 
1  his  estate  consists  of  about  370  houses,  and  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  improve  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  type  of  villa  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
houses  have  all  been  erected  by  small  speculative 
builders,  and  have  been  built  under  the  direction 
and  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Walter  Cave.  It 
was  found  very  difficult  to  get  the  builders  to 
make  any  variations  in  the  plan,  and  even  with 
the  elevations  the  results,  as  shown  by  the  illus¬ 
trations,  were  not  in  all  details  as  designed  by  the 
architect.  The  materials  are  mostly  Boxground 


stone  and  a  sand-faced  red  brick  with  wide  | 
weather-joints,  white  woodwork,  and  dark  green 
doors.  St.  Oswald's  vicarage  is  built  with  the 
same  materials  and  under  the  ordinary  conditions. 
Mr.  T.  Bendon  was  the  contractor. 

Premises  for  Booth’s  Distillery,  Ltd., 
Cowcross  Street,  E.C. —  This  firm  has  been 
housed  on  the  site  of  the  present  building  for 
several  generations,  but  the  older  premises  were 
ill-adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  business,  and 
presented  a  very  irregular  frontage  line  to  the 
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street.  In  the  rear  the  distillery  has  been  entirely 
rebuilt,  with  considerable  warehouse  and  cellar 
accommodation.  The  whole  of  the  new  buildings 
were  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Mountford.  The  lower  part  of  the  front  building 
is  faced  with  grey  unpolished  Dartmoor  granite, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Freeman  ;  and  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  with  red  brick  and  Monk’s  Park  stone  bands 
and  dressings.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  green 
Westmoreland  slates.  The  sculptured  panels  be¬ 


tween  the  second  floor  windows  are  in  Portland 
stone,  and  are  the  work  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy; 
the  centre  one  represents  Commerce,  and  the 
others  illustrate  the  work  of  distilling,  from  the 
cutting  of  the  corn  to  the  making  of  the  spirit. 
The  plaster  models  for  these  are  framed  up  on  the 
walls  of  the  Still  House.  The  general  office  is  on 
the  ground  floor  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  door¬ 
way,  and  extends  to  the  full  depth  of  main  build¬ 
ing,  and  leading  off  it  is  the  waiting  alcove  ;  both 
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Photo:  E.  Dockree. 


ST.  OSWALD’S  VICARAGE,  RACTON  ROAD,  FULHAM.  WALTER  CAVE,  ARCHITECT. 


these  rooms  are  panelled  in  oak,  the  fittings  in 
general  office  being  also  executed  in  oak.  On  the 
first  floor  are  a  dining-room  for  the  staff  and 
offices  for  the  managing  director,  secretary,  and 
other  officials ;  on  this  floor  also  is  the  board 
room,  31  feet  by  24  feet.  The  room  is  panelled 


in  bass  wood  painted  white.  The  electric-light 
fittings  and  door  furniture  in  this  room  were  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Messrs.  Ramsden  &  Carr.  The  con¬ 
tractors  for  the  work  were  Messrs.  Killby  & 
Gayford.  The  iron  and  steel  work  were  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Jones  &  Co.  The  electric  lifts  by 
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Messrs.  Waygood.  The  boilers  and  electric  light 
ing  plant  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Wenham  & 
W  aters. 


A  House,  H  appisburgh,  Norfolk. — This 
house  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk  on  high 
sandy  ground  close  to  the  sea,  in  a  small  village  of 
Hint-built  houses  with  reed-thatched  roofs  and  a 
church  with  a  very  lofty  tower.  The  house  is 
built  entirely  of  beach  shingle  and  Hints  bonded 
with  bricks  ;  the  roof  covered  with  reeds  grown 
on  the  estate ;  with  the  exception  of  some  woods 
and  glass,  nothing  was  imported.  It  was  built  by 
the  men  of  the  district,  assisted  by  a  foreman  and 
other  leading  men  who  work  with  the  architect  on 
buildings  in  various  counties.  The  house  was 
designed  for  a  seaside  residence,  and  planned  to 
give  shelters  from  wind  in  the  gardens.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  the  usual  sitting-rooms  and 
offices,  and  cellars  below.  On  the  first  floor  and 
attic  floor  are  eighteen  bed  and  dressing  rooms. 
The  floors  are  of  fire-resisting  concrete.  The  cost, 
including  the  terraces,  garden,  houses,  coach¬ 
house,  and  stabling  for  three  horses,  was  £4,500. 
Mr.  Detmar  Blow  was  the  architect. 


TYPICAL  PLAN.  HOUSES,  RACTON  AND  SEDLESCOMBE  ROADS,  FULHAM. 
WALTER  CAVE,  ARCHITECT. 
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PREMISES  FOR  BOOTH’S  DISTILLERY,  LIMITED, 
COW  CROSS  STREET,  E.C. 

EDWARD  W.  MOUNTFORD,  ARCHITECT. 
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Photo :  E.  Dockree. 

PREMISES  FOR  BOOTH'S  DISTILLERY,  LIMITED. 


CHIMNEYPIECE  IN  THE  BOARD  ROOM. 
EDWARD  W.  MOUNTFORD,  ARCHITECT. 
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PREMISES  FOR  BOOTH’S  DISTILLERY,  LIMITED.  THE  BOARD  ROOM. 
EDWARD  W.  MOUNTFORD,  ARCHITECT. 
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PREMISES  FOR  BOOTH’S  DISTILLERY,  LIMITED 
ALCOVE  WAITING-ROOM  IN  GENERAL  OFFICE. 


Photo:  E.  Dochree. 
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HOUSE  AT  HAPPISBURGH,  NORFOLK.  ENTRANCE  FRONT. 
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HOUSE  A I  HAPPISBURGH,  NORFOLK.  GARDEN  ENTRANCE. 

DETMAR  BLOW,  ARCHITECT. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.— THE  RECUMBENT 
EFFIGIES  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  AND 
EARLY  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1180-1350. 

Section  I.  The  Purbeck  Effigies  ( continued ). 

Third  Style. 

1  he  leafage  carving  of  the  Purbeck  mason 
had  appeared  on  many  of  his  slabs.  Elaborate 
twining  sprays,  sometimes  carried  all  round  the 
canopies  of  the  figures,  make  a  background  in 
place  of  architectural  ornaments  in  the  Worcester 
bishop  (Fig.  151)  and  the  latest  of  the  Peter¬ 
borough  abbots — that  on  the  south  side  of  south 
quire-aisle.  T  hese  accessory  features  in  the  mid¬ 
century  Purbeck  effigies  introduce  what  may  be 
separated  as  the  third  development  of  the  art. 
In  this  the  figure  is  to  a  great  extent  swamped 
in  the  detail  of  its  surroundings.  The  shafts  of 
the  canopies  are  highly  detached  from  the  ground, 
and  supported  by  bold  leaf  crockets,  so  that  the 
figures  seem  to  lie  in  a  sort  of  a  cradle.  The 
figure  in  the  chapel  at  Winchester  (usually  mis¬ 
called  that  of  Bishop  Peter  de  Rupibus,  but 


really  the  effigy  of  a  prior)82  was  an  early  exampl 
of  this  class,  but  has  had  its  detail  much  broken 
and  smoothed  away.  Better-preserved  example 
are  at  Lichfield,  in  the  south  aisle  of  quire,  prob 
ably  the  figure  of  Bishop  de  Weseham  (1245 
1250),  and  at  York,  in  the  south  transept,  thj 
figure  of  Archbishop  Gray  (1216-1255).  But  mos! 
characteristic  are  the  bishop  effigies  at  Ely,  0 
the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary — that  of  North 
wold  (1229-1254)  and  that  of  Kilkenny  (1255 
1256).  The  former  (Fig.  156)  is  a  most  elaborat 
carving,  almost  Indian  in  its  intricacy.  Niche 
with  figures  of  saints  decorate  the  pillared  sides  c[ 
the  “  cradle  ”  (Fig.  157),  while  subject-reliefs  a 
the  feet  and  the  head  give  to  all  parts  an  equa 
richness.  The  effigy  of  Bishop  Kilkenny  (Fig.  158, 
which  is  very  similar  to  the  Lichfield  bishop,  ha 
less  elaboration  of  the  accessories.  That  of  Bisho 
Laurence  de  St.  Martin  (1251-1274)  is  com 
memorated  in  the  quire  of  Rochester  Cathedrr 
by  one  of  the  last  of  this  class,  a  fine  full  figun 
not  unduly  subordinated  to  the  decorations  whiej 
encompass  it.  The  elaboration  of  detail  (Fig.  154 
in  the  canopy  is  an  extraordinary  piece  of  arch 


8-The  Abbot  in  the  south  aisle  of  Sherborne  quire,  a  beautiful  and  well-preserved  figure,  is  just  transitional  betwee 
the  bishop  in  the  Temple  Church  and  this  Winchester  prior. 
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FIG.  156.  ELY.  EFFIGY  OF  BISHOP  NORTHWOLD  (1229-I254). 


FIG.  I38.  ELY.  EFFIGY  OF  BISHOP  KILKENNY  (1255-1256). 


FIG.  159-  ROCHESTER.  EFFIGY  OF  BISHOP  LAURENCE  (125I-I274). 


FIG.  1 6 1 .  SALISBURY.  EFFIGY  OF  BISHOP  DE  LA  WYLE  (1265-1271). 
ON  THE  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  NAVE. 


FIG.  162.  ROCHESTER.  EFFIGY  OF  BISHOP  INGLETHOKPE  (1283-1291). 


A.  G. 
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A.  G. 


FIG.  I57.  ELY.  SAINT  ETHEL- 
DREDA.  FROM  BISHOP 
NORTHWOLD’S  TOMB. 

tectural  model-work,  which  shows  the  Purbeck 
marbler  a  master  of  the  newest  phases  of  the 
building  art.  As  a  Londoner,  he  had  possibly 
been  working  in  the  quire  of  St.  Paul’s,  which 
Hollar’s  prints  show  with  the  same  detail. 

This  excess  of  detail  is  confined  to  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  effigy.  But  the  Purbeck  military  effigies, 
after  1250,  show  corresponding  advances  in  tech¬ 
nique  and  new  effects  of  style.  The  latest  of  the 
Purbeck  knights  in  the  Temple  Church  of  London 
(that  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  south  group)  is 
an  example  to  the  point.  There  can  be  seen 
here  a  departure  from  the  immobility  of  the  first 
representations.  The  head  is  turned  upon  the 
cushion,  as  if  the  attitude  meant  a  siesta  rather 
than  a  deathlike  sleep,  while  the  legs  are  crossed 
in  a  lively  pose  with  bent  knees,  as  if  immediate 
movement  from  the  ground  might  be  expected. 
There  is  now,  too,  such  full  projection  of  the 
figure  that  the  legs  are  completely  detached,  and 
the  drapery  shows  (Fig.  160)  a  swing  of  movement 
and  an  undercutting  which  declares  the  Purbeck 
marbler  prepared  to  attempt  natural  delineation 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  his  material.  And  almost 
the  counterpart  of  this  Temple  figure  is  that  of  a 
knight83  at  Stow  Nine  Churches  in  Northampton¬ 
shire,  close  upon  Watling  Street,  along  whose 
paved  way  it  was  no  doubt  conveyed  from  London. 

There  are,  however,  military  effigies  of  the  same 


assertive  liveliness  of  posture,  but  with  draperies 
and  treatments  much  flatter  and  less  detailed. 
Such  is  the  figure84  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave 
at  Salisbury,  called  the  “  Second  Long  Espee,” 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  who  was  killed  in  Egypt 
1250.  Very  similar  is  a  Purbeck  effigy  at  Castle 
Ashby,  Northamptonshire,  said  by  Hartshorne  to 
be  that  of  a  knight  who  died  1268.  These 
figures  are  shown  with  the  hands  upon  the  sword 
instead  of  laid  on  the  breast  as  in  the  Temple 
knights.  The  Salisbury  effigy  had  probably  come 
direct  from  the  quarry-work  at  Corfe,  but  the 
Northamptonshire  figure  would  be  from  London. 
We  are  therefore  not  on  clear  ground  in  suppos¬ 
ing  that  of  these  two  styles  one  (that  of  the 
Temple  type)  shows  London  manufacture,  while 
the  other  is  the  technique  of  the  local  Purbeck 
workshops.  Still,  there  is  some  ground  for  the 
suggestion  that  the  smooth  flat  treatment  of 
draperies,  which,  appearing  c.  1260,  being  the 
characteristic  of  the  fourth  style  of  the  Purbeck 
effigy-maker,  had  its  initiation  in  the  freestone 
figure-carving  of  Salisbury — that  which  we  have 
illustrated  in  Chap.  V.  In  the  building  of  the 
cathedral  the  freestone  masons  were  working  side 
by  side  with  the  Purbeck  marblers,  and  their 
style  would  be  likely  to  have  some  influence  at 
the  Corfe  workshops. 

Fourth  Style. 

It  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  effigies  that  we  note 
the  change  of  manner  most  clearly.  As  far  as  the 
technique  of  the  figure  is  concerned,  an  increasing 
delicacy  in  the  rendering  both  of  the  face  and  of  the 
drapery  is  apparent,  and  the  changes  in  these 
constitute  a  sufficient  distinction  for  the  final  style 
of  Purbeck  figure-work.  But  we  find,  too,  in 
slabs  after  1260  a  distinct  rejection  of  the  highly- 
elaborated  and  undercut  foliage  which  was  so 
prominent  ten  years  earlier.  One  may  suppose 
that  the  development  of  the  constructional  screen- 
work,  which  enclosed  the  effigy  in  a  chapel  of 
its  own — as  at  York  in  Archbishop  Gray’s  tomb 
in  the  south  transept,  or  in  Bishop  Bridport's 
monument  in  the  south  quire-aisle  of  Salisbury 
— made  unnecessary  arcaded  niche  treatments  in 
the  figure-slab  itself. 


A.  G. 

FIG.  160.  TEMPLE  CHURCH,  LONDON. 

DETAIL  OF  MILITARY  EFFIGY  (C.  I26o\ 


8:1  Figured  in  A.  Hartshorne's  “  Effigies  of  Northamptonshire.” 


84  Figured  in  Stothard’s  "Monumental  Effigies.” 
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FIG.  163.  WORCESTER.  EFFIGY  OF  BISHOP  GIFFAKD 
(1268-1301).  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  SANCTUARY. 

The  effigy  of  Bishop  Bridport  (1257-1262)  is 
perhaps  the  earliest  evidence  of  this  new  style  of 
representation,  which  has  soft  features  instead  of 
the  hard-lined  severity  of  the  faces  of  the  earlier 
types,  and  a  smooth  drapery  with  silky  overlapping 
folds  taking  the  place  of  trenchant  groovings  and 
hollowed  undercuttings.  Fig.  138  in  Chap.  VII., 

'  illustrating  the  upright  slab  of  Bishop  Aylmar  of 
Winchester  (1250-1261),  shows  the  smooth  face, 
while  the  change  in  the  manner  of  the  drapery 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  bishop  (Fig.  161)  on  the 
south  side  of  Salisbury  nave  (probably  Bishop 
de  la  Wyle,  1265-1271),  in  the  fine  though  much- 
broken  prior-effigy  at  Sherborne,  and  in  two  un¬ 
assigned  figures  now  in  the  north  quire-aisles  of 
Winchester  and  Ely  respectively,  which  have  been 
recovered  from  the  paving  of  these  cathedrals. 
We  give  an  illustration  (Fig.  162)  of  the  figure 
said  to  be  that  of  Bishop  Inglethorp  (1283-1291) 
in  the  quire  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  which  well 
shows  the  attainment  of  these  later  Purbeck  slabs. 
Their  damaged  state  suggests  that  the  obtrusive 
architectural  screenworks  surrounding  them  may 
have  been  tempting  marks  for  the  Reformation 
I  iconoclasts  and  the  Puritan  destroyers.  The 
figures  suffered  in  the  melee,  and  in  the  tidying  up 
afterwards  seem  often  to  have  been  turned  upside 
down  and  used  as  slabs  for  steps  and  paving. 

1  One  of  the  latest  of  the  Purbeck  bishop-effigies  is 
fortunately  well  preserved  at  Worcester.  It  is 
assigned  to  Bishop  Giffard  (1268-1301),  and 
though  its  enclosure  behind  the  stonework  of 
Prince  Arthur’s  Chantry  makes  it  an  impossible 
object  to  photograph  completely,  the  head  shown 
in  Fig.  163  will  give  an  idea  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
features.  The  differences  from  the  figure-types 
of  thirty  years  earlier  (compare  Fig.  158)  are 
striking.  In  place  of  the  solid  blocking  of  the 


features,  the  accentuated  undercutting,  and  the 
hollow  grooving  of  the  earlier  draperies,  has  come 
a  handling  flat  and  low  in  projection,  a  drapery 
with  smooth  overlapping  folds,  extremely  deli¬ 
cately  contoured  in  billowy  masses.  How  far 
we  are  justified  in  describing  this  as  a  change 
of  technique  only  and  not  the  consequence 
of  a  change  in  costume  will  be  discussed  later. 
Here  we  may  remark  that  alteration  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  garments  from  thin  lawn-textures  to  stouter 
stuffs  (which  would  fold  differently),  though  it 
undoubtedly  took  place,  was  too  gradual  for  the 
almost  sudden  revolution  in  representation  that 
appears  (compare  Figs.  156  and  161)  from  the 
Bishops  of  Ely,  c.  1140-1150,  to  those  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  c.  1160-1170.  We  can  see  indeed  another 
factor  in  the  situation.  Up  to  1260  the  Purbeck 
marbler  held  the  market  with  his  effigies — his 
dark  stone  made  the  monument  that  was  wanted. 
At  the  first,  indeed,  since  metal  figure-work  was 
so  largely  in  vogue,  it  is  possible  that  the  dark 
smooth  surfaces  of  Purbeck  marble  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  like  bronze  to  be  taken  as  a  substitute 
considerably  cheaper  and  easier  to  produce  than 
cast  copper.  It  is  certainly  likely  that  the  effigy 
was  polished  like  a  metal  figure.  The  Purbeck 
strings  and  shafts  had  the  value  of  dark  polished 
surfaces  in  the  architectural  schemes  up  to 
Henry  III.’s  building  of  Westminister  Abbey,  for 
in  1253  the  accounts  mention  polishers  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  marblers.  But  since  bronze-work  had 
its  ornaments  heightened  with  gilding,  so  no 
doubt  the  Purbeck  marble  of  the  effigy  was  much 
of  it  gilded  :  and  with  the  gilding  of  the  stone 
would  be  likely  to  come  painting,  which  once 
begun  would  tend  to  encroach  upon  the  dark 
marble  surfaces,  as  the  thirteenth-century  ideals 
grew  more  sumptuous  :  until  in  the  last  half  of 
it  we  believe  the  Purbeck  effigies  were  entirely 
painted  and  the  draperies  were  worked  smooth 
and  flat  to  show  the  patterns.  Now  the  Pur¬ 
beck  marble,  under  this  treatment,  lost  its  pre¬ 
eminence.  The  freestone  masons,  carving  figures 
out  of  their  common  building  stone  and  giving 
face-ornaments  of  gesso,  and  then  colouring  the 
whole,  could  make  a  complete  likeness  of  the 
painted  Purbeck  figure  at  probably  half  the  cost. 

No  doubt  for  some  time  the  Purbeck  effigy-maker 
held  his  ground,  but  he  could  only  do  so  by  com¬ 
promising  his  technique.  In  order  that  his  sur¬ 
faces  might  be  treated  with  the  delicate  diapers 
and  finely  jewelled  ornaments  which  made  the 
other  effigies  bright,  he  had  to  alter  his  original 
bold  style  and  substitute  for  its  deep  hollows  the 
low  gradations  and  soft  contours  of  the  freestone 
imager.  But  his  intractable  material  was  finally 
to  make  the  competition  too  keen  for  him.  We 
have  in  the  “  lady  ”  and  “  knight  ”  effigies  of  the 
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FIG.  164.  ROMSEY.  EFFIGY  IN  SOUTH  TRANSEPT  (C.  I270).  A.  0. 


FIG.  165.  LICHFIELD.  BISHOP  DE  PA1TESHULL  (i  239— 1 24 1  ?).  A- G- 

WORKED  IN  BLUE  MARBLE  IN  IMITATION  OF  THE  PURBECK  MARBLE-FIGURE. 


last  half  of  the  thirteenth-century  Purbeck  carvings 
of  astonishing  delicacy — see  (Pig.  164)  the  lady 
in  the  Romsey  south  transept,  the  knight85  at 
Rushton,  Northamptonshire,  and  the  knight  and 
lady  at  Sopely,  near  Christchurch,  Hampshire — 
and  for  intricacy  and  completeness  of  costume  it 
would  be  difficult  to  beat  the  knight  at  Dodford 
Church,86  Northamptonshire,  which  is  possibly 
after  1300  and  the  latest  Purbeck  effigy  of  which 
we  know.  Still,  by  the  beginning  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  soft-stone  effigies  and  those  of 
wood  had  been  long  in  the  market,  evidently 
easier  to  make  and  decorate.  Moreover,  the  en¬ 
graved  bronze  slab  which  we  call  the  “  memorial 
brass'’  was  coming  into  favour.  After  1300 
the  Purbeck  marbler  continues  to  supply  the 
architectural  screen-work  of  the  great  chantries  or 
monumental  chapels,  and  the  slabs  too  in  which 
engraved  brass  figures  were  inset;  but  the  Purbeck 

85  Figured  in  A.  Hartshorne’s  “  Effigies  of  Northamptonshire.” 


effigy  in  the  round  was  no  more  produced.  Those 
who  could  afford  a  marble  representation  found  the 
“alablaster  "  workers  of  the  Midlands  ready  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  wants,  and  after  1330  the  royal  effigies  and 
those  of  great  people  in  England  began  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  carved  in  alabaster  when  they  were  not  cast 
in  bronze.  The  majority  of  these  alabaster  figures 
were,  however,  of  the  art  which  after  the  Black 
Death  showed  such  an  inherent  modification  of 
the  first  principles  of  Gothic  sculpture  that  they 
belong  to  our  review  of  the  latest  style.  The 
following  sections  of  this  chapter  will  discuss 
the  various  freestone  effigies  which  arose  by  the 
side  of  the  Purbeck  productions  in  the  course  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  whose  competition 
finally  prevailed,  so  that  after  1300  the  dark 
marble  figures  were  everywhere  displaced  by  many 
varieties  of  stone  effigy,  as  well  as  by  figures  in 
wood,  bronze,  and  alabaster. 

86  Figured  in  “  The  Victorian  History  of  Northamptonshire.” 
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FIG.  166.  ABERGAVENNY.  EFFIGY  OF  LADY  IN  SOUTH  AISLE  OF  CHANCEL  (C.  I270). 
( From  a  photograph  kindly  lent  by  S.  Gardner ,  Esq.) 
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Corresponden  ce. 


To  complete  this  present  section,  however, 
Jrtain  evident  forgeries  of  the  Purbeck  effigy 
Jould  be  mentioned.  The  most  direct  are  the 
(knight  ”  figures  at  Winchelsea  made  of  Sussex 
iarble — this  being  a  paludina  or  freshwater  shell- 
nestone  of  the  same  formation  as  that  of  Corfe. 
1  Chichester  Cathedral  thirteenth-century  shaft- 
ork  and  paving  slabs  have  been  worked  in  this 
ussex  marble,  and  since  we  find  a  certain  Ralph 
if  that  town  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  Queen 
fieanor  trustees,  1292,  as  being  paid  for  worked 
iarble  sent  to  London,  it  is  likely  that  a  factory 
f  Sussex  marble  wares — effigies  among  their 
umber — came  into  existence  at  Chichester  in 
ompetition  with  the  Corfe  workshops.  How- 
ver,  the  Sussex  marble  along  with  other  marbles, 
ke  the  Flemish  “touch,”  may  have  been  im- 
>orted  to  London  in  block  and  carved  there 
>y  the  marblers.  So  the  effigies  at  Winchelsea 
nav  be  of  London  working.  The  grey  limestone 
bishop  ”  (Fig.  165)  at  Lichfield  seems  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this  kind.  It  may  commemorate  Bishop 
le  Patteshull  (1239-1241),  for  it  is  an  exact  copy 
)f  the  Purbeck  effigy  at  Carlisle  of  a  contempo¬ 
rary  bishop.  To  Lichfield  figures  could  come 
’rom  the  workshops  of  the  London  marblers  by 
Watling  Street  (we  find  Purbeck  figures  in  the 
churches  all  along  the  route),  so  possibly  this 
Lichfield  bishop  was  a  replica  of  a  Purbeck  stock 
pattern  worked  in  another  stone  and  sent  down 
from  London. 

Further  afield  there  appear  imitations  of  the 
Purbeck  figure  in  hard  local  freestones  and  the 
works  of  iocal  masons.  Thus,  at  Worcester,  side 
by  side  with  the  Purbeck  bishop  in  the  Lady- 
chapel,  is  what  seems  a  direct  copy  of  it  in  the 
Higley  sandstone.  At  Gloucester  the  effigy  as¬ 
signed  to  Abbot  Folliot  on  the  south  side  of  the 
sanctuary  shows  evident  plagiarism  of  the  cano- 
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pied  Purbeck  style  of  c.  1250,  with  draperies 
that  are  of  the  distinct  Purbeck  type.  At  Aber¬ 
gavenny  is  a  lady  effigy  (Fig.  166),  somewhat 
later,  whose  attitude  and  folds  are  just  those  of 
the  Purbeck  work  in  Bishop  Giffard’s  tomb  at 
Worcester.  The  material  of  this  figure  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  a  hard  “  gritstone  with  white 
crystals,”  and  may  possibly  be  “  forest  stone,” 
from  the  Forest  of  Dean.  In  the  Peterborough 
district  the  rough  oolite  of  the  famous  Barnack 
quarries  had  its  effigies,  as  we  see  in  the  Sud- 
borough  knight  figured  in  Hartshorne’s  “  Effigies 
of  Northamptonshire.”  This  roughly  imitates 
the  stock  Purbeck  patterns,  and  of  this  kind,  too, 
is  the  knight  at  Rampton  Church  in  Cambridge¬ 
shire  which  Stothard  has  drawn. 

But  there  were,  no  doubt,  many  localities  to 
which  no  Purbeck  figure  came  to  give  a  model 
to  the  masons,  and  in  these  a  much  coarser 
thirteenth-century  effigy-carving  in  the  local  stone 
arose  to  meet  the  local  demands.  For  example, 
at  Furness  and  in  many  parts  of  Durham,  as 
at  Whitworth  (figured  in  Stothard),  are  knight 
effigies,  carved  out  of  a  local  blue  limestone, 
mimicking  the  “  Purbeck  ”  attitudes,  but  with 
very  rude  imitation  of  its  art. 

Generally,  these  local  efforts  in  effigy-carving 
were  spasmodic ;  they  had  no  distinct  later  de¬ 
velopment,  and  made  for  little  in  the  history  of 
the  English  art.  Towards  the  end  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  we  believe  that  they  were  generally 
superseded  by  the  more  accomplished  works  which 
were  distributed  from  the  commercial  centres. 
Workshops  of  effigy-makers  were  established  in 
the  capital  cities  of  England,  where  was  de¬ 
veloped  a  trade  of  freestone  figures  to  which  we 
give  a  separate  section  of  this  chapter. 

Edward  S.  Prior.  Arthur  Gardner. 


Correspondence. 


THE  HOSPITAL  OF  ST.  CROSS. 

To  the  Editorial  Committee  of  the  Architectural 
Review. 

In  his  valuable  papers  on  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Cross,1  Mr.  Basil  Champneys  has  referred  to 
certain  difficult  questions  which  arise  in  tracing  the 
history  of  the  buildings.  As  I  have  already  expressed 
elsewhere 3  opinions  which  differ  in  some  points 
from  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Champneys  sets  forth 
in  his  papers,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  restate 
briefly  these  opinions  and  the  evidence  on  which  they 
are  based.  My  remarks  will  be  confined  almost 
entirely  to  two  points  :  the  date  of  the  earliest  parts  of 

1  Architectural  Review,  October  1903,  and  April,  1904. 

5  Archeological  Journal,  LIX,  355. 


the  church,  and  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  existing  buildings  on  the  north  and  west  sides 
of  the  great  quadrangle.  If  my  views  are  accepted, 
I  think  that  more  than  one  of  the  difficulties  to  which 
Mr.  Champneys  refers  will  disappear. 

With  regard,  first,  to  the  date  of  the  earliest  parts 
of  the  church,  Mr.  Champneys  says  “not  very  much 
of  the  existing  fabric  can  be  definitely  assigned  to 
de  Blois  ”  (p.  115),  though  it  would  appear  that  he  is 
inclined  to  agree  with  Freeman3  in  ascribing  the 
lower  parts  of  the  choir  walls  to  that  bishop.  The 
hospital  was  founded  by  the  bishop  within  three  years 
of  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Winchester — that  is,  not 
later  than  1132,  and  not  in  1136,  the  date  to  which 

3  “  On  the  Architecture  of  the  Church  and  Hospital  of 
St.  Cross,”  by  E.  A.  Freeman,  in  the  Winchester  volume  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  1846. 
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the  foundation  is  generally  attributed.  The  “church 
of  St.  Cross  ”  is  mentioned  in  Pope  Innocent  II.’s  con¬ 
firmation  of  1137,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  assign 
any  part  of  the  present  building  to  so  early  a  date. 
As  the  foundation  was  handed  over  to  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  about  1151,  any  building  works  under 
the  bishop’s  immediate  control  must  have  been 
executed  before  this  time.  The  only  existing  work 
which  can  be  placed  between  1132  and  1151  is  the 
room  called  the  sacristy,  at  the  south  end  of  the  south 
transept ;  its  ribbed  vault  is  decidedly  earlier  than 
anything  in  the  church  itself,  and  the  room  may  safely 
be  assigned  to  Bishop  Henry  of  Blois.  Freeman’s 
opinion  that  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  choir 
formed  part  of  the  original  work  of  the  bishop,  and 
that  the  work  was  stopped  soon  after  its  commence¬ 
ment,  cannot,  I  venture  to  think,  be  accepted  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  the  choir  is  quite 
obviously  of  one  design,  the  motive  of  which  was  the 
vaulting.4  A  comparison  of  the  detail  of  the  plinth  of 
the  external  walls  and  buttresses  with  that  of  the 
piers  of  the  choir  arcade  proves  that  the  walls  and 
arcades  are  contemporary.  The  slightly  more  de¬ 
veloped  character  of  the  upper  part  of  the  choir  is 
only  what  would  naturally  be  expected,  and  indicates 
very  little  difference  in  date  between  the  upper  and 
lower  parts.  I  can  see  no  evidence  of  any  very  definite 
stoppage  of  the  works  up  to  the  eastern  bay  of  the 
nave,  though  certain  stages  in  their  progress  may 
readily  be  detected.  The  unity  of  design  in  the  plan 
of  the  choir  and  transept  is  also  important  because  it 
appears  to  me  to  negative  such  an  enlargement  of  the 
choir  aisle  as  Mr.  Champneys  suggests  (p.  115).  The 
cramped  position  of  the  windows  next  the  choir  aisles 
on  the  east  side  of  the  transept  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  setting-out  of  the  transept  bays  on  the  plan. 
I  suggest  that  no  part  of  the  choir  can  be  safely  dated 
earlier  than  1160,  and  that  the  works  were  carried  on 
without  serious  interruption  until  the  eastern  part  of 
the  nave  was  reached.  Considering,  too,  that  it  was 
only  in  1 185  that  the  Hospitallers  renounced  their  claim, 
and  that  Bishop  Toclive  died  in  1188,  there  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  much  reason  for  attributing  to  that 
prelate  any  very  important  share  in  the  building  works. 

The  question  of  the  position  of  the  earlier  domestic 
buildings  of  the  hospital,  and  their  relation  to  the 
existing  buildings  around  the  great  court,  is  by  no 
means  free  from  difficulty.  There  is,  however,  ample 
evidence  in  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir,  and 
in  the  east  wall  of  the  south  transept  (see  photograph 
on  p.  1 15),  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  cloister  on  this 
side  of  the  choir,  and  to  prove  also  that  this  cloister 
extended  further  to  the  east  than  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  south  aisle.  The  broken  ground  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church  appears  to  indicate  the  former 
existence  of  considerable  buildings  on  this  side,  and  I 
suggest  the  strong  probability  that  the  principal  build¬ 
ings  of  the  hospital  were  on  the  south  side  of  the 


4  This  would  have  been  more  clearly  shown  if  Dollman's  plan 

of  the  church  had  indicated  the  vaulting. 


church  up  to  the  time  of  Beaufort’s  new  foundation. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  is  contradicted  by  the 
record  quoted  by  Mr.  Champneys  of  the  construction 
in  1398  by  John  of  Campden  of  a  “  murus  lapideus 
cum  valvis  ejusdem  ex  parte  boriali  ecclesise  usque 
ad  cameram  custodis,  qui  claudit  exteriorem  curiam  I 
ab  aula  custodis  et  claustro.”  5  This  statement  (which, 
by  the  way,  says  nothing  of  a  “gateway  tower”)  is, 
as  Mr.  Champneys  says,  none  too  intelligible  in  detail,  | 
but  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  the  mention  of  an 
outer  court  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  an 
inner  court  on  the  south. 

There  is  still  the  question  whether  any  of  the  j 
domestic  buildings  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  : 
great  quadrangle  (including  the  southern  range  de¬ 
stroyed  in  1789)  are  to  be  attributed  to  a  date  previous  | 
to  Beaufort’s  foundation.  The  theory  that  the  roof 
of  the  existing  hall  is  that  erected  by  William  of 
Edington  (master  from  1334  to  1345)  over  the  hundred- 
men’s  hall  must  be  rejected  on  the  ground  of  both 
documentary  and  architectural  evidence.  In  an  in¬ 
ventory  and  list  of  dilapidations  made  in  1369  by 
William  of  Stowell,  late  master  of  the  hospital,  by 
command  of  William  (of  Wykeham),  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  the  hall,  with  the  buttery  and  pantry  annexed 
to  the  hall,  are  said  to  be  all  down  to  the  ground 
except  the  walls.  In  some  particulars  of  dilapidations  | 
set  forth  in  the  suit  between  Wykeham  and  the  former  1 
masters  in  1373,  we  are  told  of  a  “great  hall  ”  which  is  ! 
down  except  the  walls.  Not  only  is  the  existing  hall 
of  decidedly  later  character  than  Edington’s  recorded 
work  in  the  church,  but  it  is  also  more  advanced  than 
his  chantry  chapel  in  Winchester  Cathedral.  The 
hall  shows  no  traces  of  reconstruction  ;  the  identity  of 
detail  of  the  windows  of  the  hall  and  gateway  tower 
proves  that  they  are  contemporary  works ;  and  the 
vault  of  the  hall  porch  has  Beaufort’s  arms  on  the 
key.  The  architectural  evidence  is  perhaps  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  theory  that  these  works  were  com¬ 
menced  by  John  of  Campden  (master  from  1383  to 
14.10),  but  I  think  that  this  theory,  too,  must  be 
rejected  on  other  grounds.  The  register  at  St.  Cross 
contains  a  long  list  of  works  executed  by  him ;  but,  so 
far  as  the  domestic  buildings  are  concerned,  the  works 
appear  for  the  most  part  to  be  what  one  would  expect 
if  he  was  restoring  or  reconstructing  buildings  which 
had  become  dilapidated  through  long  neglect.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  be  possible  to  connect  the  descriptions 
of  his  works  with  the  existing  buildings.  The  unity 
which  characterises  the  design  of  the  buildings  on 
the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  and 
the  destroyed  southern  range,  not  only  confirms 
Mr.  Champneys’  view  that  “  the  quadrangle  as  we 
find  it  is  of  Cardinal  Beaufort’s  origination,”  but  also, 
together  with  the  reasons  given  above,  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  none  of  these  buildings  were  com¬ 
menced  before  the  time  of  his  new  foundation. 

John  Bilson. 

I 

6  Register  at  St.  Cross,  fo.  84.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  F. 
Leach  for  this  and  much  other  valuable  documentary  evidence 
on  St.  Cross. 
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ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LIVERPOOL.  FROM  THE  SOUTH-EAST. 


The  Life  and  Work  of  Harvey 
Lonsdale  Elmes. 


The  short  but  brilliant  career  of  Harvey 
Lonsdale  Elmes  is  one  of  the  most  surprising 
facts  in  the  history  of  nineteenth-century  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  Greek  revival,  which  succeeded  to 
what  might  be  called  the  folio  period  of  the 
Georgian  Renaissance,  and  owed  its  own  origin 
mainly  to  Stewart  and  Revett’s  great  work  on 
Athens,  was  an  essentially  academic  style  de¬ 
manding  an  exact  and  scholarly  adherence  to 
antique  precedent,  and  the  nearest  possible  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  ideal  refinement  of  antique  detail. 
Yet  St.  George’s  Hall,  its  culmination  and  master¬ 
piece,  was  the  outcome  of  ordinary  open  compe¬ 
titions  ;  and  the  architect  was  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five,  in  no  way  remarkable  as  a  scholar  or 
archaeologist,  who  was  then  at  the  very  beginning 
of  his  independent  practice,  had  not  once  so  much 
as  crossed  the  channel,  and  never  to  the  end  of 
his  life  set  eyes  on  a  Greek  temple,  or  any  of  the 
great  secular  works  of  the  Roman  empire,  by 
which  his  genius  was  so  splendidly  inspired. 

He  was  born  in  1814;  his  father,  James  Elmes, 
was  an  architect  who  held  the  post  of  surveyor  to 
the  port  of  London,  and  was  known  less  by  his 
buildings,  which  were  of  no  great  importance, 
than  by  his  literary  work,  which  included  a  life  of 
Wren,  published  in  1823.  He  describes  him  as 
“  our  greatest  architect,”  and  deplores  “  the  apathy 
of  his  successors  at  a  time  when  he  and  native 
talent  were  out  of  fashion,”  with  reference  to  the 
eighteenth-century  hostility  towards  Wren  as  a 
heretic  in  style  when  compared  with  that  ortho¬ 
dox  Palladian,  Inigo  Jones.  In  the  preface  to 
this  book  Soane,  Cockerell,  and  Gwilt  are  men¬ 
tioned  among  several  professional  friends,  and  no 
doubt  as  the  young  Elmes  grew  up  he  found 
many  opportunities  for  intercourse  with  that  group 
of  architects  whose  watchword  might  well  have 


been  the  advice  given  to  the  Augustan  revivalists 
in  a  sister  art — 

“  Vos  exemplaria  Graeca 
Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna.” 

After  his  schooldays,  of  which  there  appears  to 
be  no  record,  he  entered  his  father’s  office,  and  in 
i835  went  to  a  Mr.  Goodridge,  of  Bath,  for  three 
years,  after  which  he  returned  to  London  and 
carried  out,  with  his  father,  some  houses  and 
offices  in  Birdcage  Walk.  About  this  time  he 
entered  into  a  competition  which  resulted  in  the 
return  of  his  designs  with  a  complimentary  letter 
from  the  committee,  informing  him,  however,  that 
the  whole  affair  had  been  abandoned.  He  was 
therefore  practically  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
when  in  1839  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  St.  George’s  Hall  competition. 
This  scheme  had  originated  three  years  before, 
when  a  fund  was  raised  and  a  company  formed  to 
provi  le  Liverpool  with  a  concert  hall  for  musical 
festivals  and  other  performances  on  a  large  scale, 
for  which  there  was  at  that  time  no  proper  accom¬ 
modation.  Nothing  further  was  done  in  the  matter 
till  1838,  when,  in  honour  of  the  coronation  and  by 
way  of  making  a  beginning  suitable  to  any  event, 
an  independent  and  solitary  foundation-stone  was 
laid  with  much  ceremony,  though  no  signs  of  the 
superstructure  had  yet  appeared,  even  on  paper. 
The  foundations  were  allowed  another  eighteen 
months  to  settle,  and  finally,  in  March  1839,  there 
appeared  an  invitation  to  an  open  competition — 
two  premiums  w'ere  offered,  and  the  limit  of  cost 
was  fixed  at  £30,000.  Four  months  later  seventy- 
five  designs  were  publicly  exhibited,  and  after  a 
weeding-out  process  of  some  length,  that  by  Elmes 
was  selected. 

In  the  somewhat  fragmentary  collection  of 
drawings  relating  to  the  Hall  now  preserved  in  the 
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THE  ASSIZE  COURTS  DESIGN.  PLAN. 


municipal  offices,  there  are  very  few  illustrations 
of  this  original  design,  but  in  plan  it  was  a  simple 
rectangle  containing  two  halls  seating  3,000  and 
1,000  respectively,  while  the  exterior  was  treated 
with  the  Ionic  order,  which  seems  to  have  lost 
favour  with  Elmes  as  his  powers  developed,  since 
it  only  occurs  once  in  an  insignificant  position  in 
the  present  building.  Some  pencil  sketches  for 
the  interior  show  alternative  versions  of  the  roof, 
which  in  one  case  is  elliptical,  and  many  ideas 
may  be  traced  which  were  to  be  expanded  at  a 
later  time. 

Hardly  had  this  competition  been  decided,  when 
the  Corporation  resolved  to  build  new  Assize 
Courts,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1840  Elmes  entered 
a  second  competition — eighty-six  designs  were 
sent  in,  and  the  result  was  as  before. 

The  discrimination  shown  in  the  award  of  this 
remarkable  “  double  first  ”  may  be  partly  accounted 
for  when  we  recall  that  the  Greek  revival  had  long 
been  represented  in  Liverpool  by  such  buildings 
as  the  Lyceum,  the  Wellington  Rooms,  and  the 
Royal  Institution,  all  dating  from  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century  ;  also,  though  nothing  is  said  in  the 
advertisements  about  an  assessor,  it  is  probable 
that  the  committees  of  selection  were  advised 
professionally  by  Franklin  the  city  architect,  who 
had  himself  travelled  in  Greece,  and  had  carried 
out,  while  holding  his  official  position,  the  Church 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  chapel  in  St.  James’s 
cemetery,  a  small  but  very  correct  Doric  temple, 


which  has  since  lost  much  of  its  illusion  by 
reason  of  an  aggressive  chimney-pot,  and  is 
destined  to  serve  as  the  humble  reminder  of  a 
bygone  style,  opposite  the  fagade  of  the  new 
cathedral. 

The  drawings  for  the  Assize  Courts  were,  like 
those  of  the  earlier  competition,  sent  in  under 
motto,  and  one  of  these  is  still  preserved;  but  the 
design  No.  III.,  here  reproduced,  is  signed  with 
Elmes’s  name,  and  no  doubt  embodies  some 
alterations  which  more  experienced  minds  would 
suggest. 

The  plan  is  strictly  symmetrical  on  each  side 
of  a  centre  line,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
courts  and  approaches  is  simple  and  dignified, 
but  judged  by  modern  standards  the  passages  are 
badly  lighted,  and  some  of  the  smaller  rooms 
would  have  had  a  poor  supply  of  air. 

The  main  elevation  is  a  most  refined  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Greek  design,  even  the  circular  bases  of  the 
columns,  startling  though  they  seem  in  a  Doric 
order,  being  modelled  on  those  of  the  great  temple 
at  Agrigentum,  which  Cockerell  had  investigated 
many  years  before.  One  of  the  defects  of  the 
ancient  portico  was  the  weakness  of  the  angle 
column,  which  from  many  points  of  view  stands 
out  in  isolation  against  the  sky :  the  Greeks  cor¬ 
rected  this  to  some  extent  by  various  refinements 
of  design,  but  Elmes  here  avoids  it  altogether  by 
the  use  of  solid  blocks  at  each  corner  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  An  objection  might  reasonably  be  made  to 
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the  drawing  on  the  ground  that  the  indispensable 
windows  are  made  to  look  like  panels,  and  that  in 
actual  execution  thev  must  have  detracted  from 
the  classical  severity  of  the  effect. 

Altogether,  though  the  design  on  paper  is  ad¬ 
mirable  and  shows  a  complete  mastery  of  Greek 
detail,  we  can  hardly  regret  that  the  present 
building  has  taken  its  place,  for  the  Greek  Doric 
is  of  all  the  orders  the  least  suited  to  the  climate 
of  an  English  town,  where  it  acquires  an  effect 
of  dismal  gloom  very  different  from  that  produced 
by  the  temples  of  southern  Europe. 

At  this  time  St.  George’s  Hall  and  the  Assize 
Courts  were  intended  to  form  the  northern  and 
western  sides  of  a  square  more  or  less  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  site  ;  but  before  any  further  steps  had  been 
taken  a  suggestion  was  made  that  the  two  build¬ 
ings  should  be  united.  The  city  architect  was 
directed  to  prepare  a  combined  design,  which  was 
forthcoming  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  idea  that  Elmes 
could  be  discarded  altogether.  However,  this 
arrangement  was  so  obviously  unjust  that  on 
Elmes  claiming  the  right  to  prepare  new  eleva¬ 
tions,  Franklin  not  only  urged  his  reinstatement 
but  allowed  him  to  make  use  of  the  design  already 
produced. 

The  Corporation  now  undertook  to  defray  the 
whole  cost  of  the  building,  estimated  at  £90,000, 
and  the  original  committee  of  subscribers  was 
dissolved. 

Finally  in  1841  a  design  was  approved,  and  in 
the  following  year  building  operations  were  begun, 
this  time  without  anv  particular  ceremony,  though 
the  now  venerable  foundation-stone  had  to  be 
abandoned  as  a  derelict,  since  it  was  nowhere  near 
any  part  of  the  hall  in  its  revised  form. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  drawings  Elmes  was 
assisted  by  the  staff  of  the  city  surveyor,  though 
he  seems  to  have  seldom  visited  Liverpool,  as  his 
health  was  already  poor,  and  he  disliked  the 
journey  from  London.  He  relied  considerably  on 
the  help  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Robert  Rawlinson, 
who  was  then  assistant  surveyor,  and  continued 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  work  after  his 
appointment  as  engineer  to  the  Bridgewater  Trust 
in  1843. 

The  foundations  rest  on  red  sandstone  excavated 
into  level  steps  or  stages  rising  from  the  south¬ 
west  to  the  north-east  corners,  and  these  were 
prepared  as  soon  as  the  design  was  decided  on. 

In  the  1842  Academy  Elmes  exhibited  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  “Assize  Courts,”  as  the  building  was 
then  generally  called,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
year  he  went  abroad  for  the  first  time,  visiting 
Belgium  and  Germany,  which  could  hardly  have 
provided  him  with  any  inspiration  for  his  own 
particular  style.  He  did,  however,  make  one  ex- 


of  Ilarvey  Lonsdale  Rimes. 

cursion  into  the  domains  of  the  rival  style,  for  he 
was  successful  in  a  competition  for  the  Collegiate 
Institution  at  Liverpool,  when  he  produced  a 
Tudor-Gothic  design  which,  if  not  very  remarkable 
in  itself,  is  at  any  rate  correct  and  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  and  shows  the  versatility  of  his  powers. 
The  building  committee  in  this  case  made  the 
curious  proposal  to  pay  him  the  usual  commission 
on  the  cost  of  the  fa9ade,  but  only  half  that 
amount  on  the  rest  of  the  building,  an  offer  which 
he  refused,  and  the  work  was  taken  out  of  his 
control,  though  he  provided  some  detail  drawings 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possible  spoiling  of  the 
design  by  other  hands. 

He  was  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  progress  of 
St.  George’s  Hall,  and  in  1843  he  notes  that 
“  there  is  very  little  doing,”  but  by  the  next  year 
parts  of  it  were  ready  for  roofing  in.  The  amount 
of  drawing  personally  carried  out  by  him  at  this 
time  must  have  been  immense,  as  he  complains  in 
this  year  of  being  still  without  a  competent  assis¬ 
tant  in  his  office,  and  the  worries  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  such  an  undertaking  still  further  impaired 
his  health. 

The  problem  of  vaulting  the  great  hall  now 
came  to  the  front;  Elmes  had  intended  to  use  a 
barrel  vault  of  ordinary  brickwork  as  described  in 
the  original  contract.  But  the  span  of  eighty  feet 
was  very  large,  and  prophecies  were  current  in 
Liverpool  that  the  roof  would  never  stand.  He 
evidently  began  to  have  doubts  himself.  “  Scarcely 
a  day  passes  without  my  thoughts  being  fixed  in 
that  direction,  though  as  yet  I  have  no  fear  of 
ultimately  accomplishing  it.  I  am  not  afraid  of  a 
single  brick  in  thickness  at  the  crown  of  the  vault, 
but  am  anxious  to  introduce  hollow  tiles.” 

The  interior  arrangement  of  the  hall  also  came 
under  discussion,  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley  was  called 
in  to  advise  as  to  the  organ.  On  this  point  Elmes 
held  very  decided  opinions,  and  was  strongly 
opposed  to  having  one  end  of  the  hall  blocked  up, 
since  this  would  destroy  the  vista  from  court  to 
court,  an  idea  on  which  he  based  the  whole  plan 
of  the  building,  and  which  will  be  again  referred  to 
more  fully.  Even  the  alternative  proposal  to 
divide  the  organ  and  place  it  in  the  two  angles  did 
not  satisfy  him,  and  nothing  was  actually  done 
about  it  till  after  his  death. 

He  was  much  pleased  with  the  red  granite 
columnson  which  the  vault  was  to  rest,  and  claimed 
their  superiority  to  “  any  scagliola,  however  gor¬ 
geous,”  showing  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
genuine  material  which  was  not  so  commonly  felt 
in  those  pre-Ruskinian  days,  and  was  by  no  means 
always  recognised  when  the  building  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Gockerell,  though  his  taste  was  held  to 
be  the  ideal  of  refinement  and  cultivation.  Elmes 
wished  to  have  bronze  capitals  for  these  columns, 
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but  in  case  the  cost  should  be  prohibitive  he  sug¬ 
gested  iron  as  an  alternative. 

In  1S46  he  remarks  that  the  building  is  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition  owing  to  bad  bricks  and 
bad  work  and  workmen.  Still,  the  exterior  at  least 
was  almost  completed,  and  in  July  of  this  year 
Cockerell  submitted  his  design  for  the  sculpture  in 
rhe  pediment  of  the  south  portico.  This  was  his 
first  official  connection  with  St.  George’s  Hall,  but 
Elmes  had  from  the  beginning  availed  himself  of 
the  advice  and  experience  of  his  father's  friend, 
and  had  seen  and  admired  the  sketch  for  this 
group  three  years  before. 

In  the  spring  of  1847  he  undertook  the  County 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Rainhill,  and  was  also  engaged 
on  some  private  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Li  verpool.  Among  these,  “  Druid’s  Cross  ”  and 
“  Allerton  Towers  ”  are  fine  examples  of  the 
usual  stucco  faced  country  house  of  the  period  ; 
they  are  simple  and  dignified  in  plan  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  far  superior  to  the  common-place 
type  in  the  careful  grouping  of  the  windows  and 
the  refinement  of  the  mouldings  and  decorative 
detail. 

By  this  time  Elmes’s  health  had  completely 
broken  down,  his  lungs  were  affected,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  London  for  Ventnor,  where  a  few 
weeks  were  spent  without  any  good  results.  An 
idea  of  wintering  in  Italy  was  discussed,  but  he 
admitted  that  the  architectural  attractions  would 
be  too  engrossing  to  allow  of  any  rest  and  recupera¬ 
tion.  Finally  Jamaica  was  decided  on,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  that  Rawlinson  should 
superintend  the  work  at  St.  George’s  Hall  during 
his  absence.  It  seems  to  have  become  evident  to 
his  friends  that  a  recovery  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  he  may  have  suspected  it  himself,  for  he  was 
careful  to  prepare  a  full  set  of  drawings  for  the 
completion  of  the  building,  even  to  what  he  calls 
the  “finishings,”  which  included  the  decorative 
treatment  of  the  great  hall.  This  work  in  itself 
made  further  inroads  on  his  strength,  and  when  he 
arrived  in  Jamaica  at  the  end  of  October,  with  his 
wife  and  child,  the  discomforts  of  a  stormy  voyage 
had  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  of  weakness  that 
he  could  not  benefit  by  the  change  of  climate, 
and  only  survived  for  a  little  over  a  month 
(November  26th,  1847). 

It  is  curious  that  though  Elmes  lived  and  worked 
in  London,  he  never  carried  out  any  buildings 
there,  and  his  practice  and  reputation  appear  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liverpool. 

The  inevitable  controversy  now  arose  as  to  ap¬ 
pointing  another  architect  to  complete  the  Hall. 
The  obvious  successor  to  Elmes  was  Cockerell,  but 
fears  were  expressed  that  “  though  he  would  design 
beautiful  finishings  the  credit  of  this  would  belong 


to  him  and  not  to  Elmes,”  and  at  first  matters 
were  left  as  they  were.  A  new  contract  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  1S48  and  the  work  continued  under  the 
direction  of  the  city  surveyor,  the  vault  of  the  hall 
being  executed  by  Rawlinson,  who  employed  hol¬ 
low  tubular  tiles  instead  of  ordinary  brickwork. 

The  original  estimate  of  £"90,000  had  now  been 
far  exceeded,  and  the  Corporation  was  only  able  to 
spend  part  of  its  annual  surplus  on  the  work, 
which  did  not  therefore  make  very  rapid  progress. 
In  the  next  year  Cockerell’s  group  for  the  south 
pediment  was  carried  out  by  Nicholl,  with  some 
improvements  suggested  by  Alfred  Stevens,  who 
had  made  a  drawing  of  it  for  publication.  At 
length,  in  1851,  the  Law  Courts  were  opened; 
Rawlinson,  having  finished  the  vault,  severed  his 
connection  with  the  building  and  recommended 
that  an  architect  should  be  called  in  for  the  decora¬ 
tions.  Cockerell  was  therefore  appointed  and 
remained  to  complete  the  work  almost  at  the  close 
of  his  own  professional  career.  He  is  often  assumed 
to  have  succeeded  Elmes  at  once,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  lay  stress  on  the  interval  of  four  years 
during  which  operations  proceeded  in  accordance 
with  Elmes’s  final  set  of  drawings.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  the  Law  Courts,  library,  entrance  halls, 
jury-rooms,  staircases,  and  corridors  were  finished, 
also  the  constructional  part  of  the  ceilings  of  the 
great  hall  and  small  concert-room,  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  approaches  had  been  partly  laid  out. 

Elmes’s  idea  ,of  using  fresco  painting  in  the 
great  hall  was  abandoned  under  the  new  scheme 
of  decoration,  and  his  views  about  the  organ  were 
disregarded.  It  was  designed  by  Cockerell  in  its 
present  form,  and  carried  out  by  Willis.  Two  of 
the  large  granite  columns  were  removed  to  make 
w.iy  for  it,  and  they  stood  for  many  years  discon¬ 
solately  supporting  nothing  in  the  open  space  on 
the  east  side  of  the  hall.  Eventually  the  shafts 
were  divided  up  into  their  original  sections  and 
utilised  (with  a  final  touch  of  stylistic  insult)  to 
form  part  of  a  degraded  Gothic  gateway  to  one  of 
the  parks. 

The  great  hall  was  opened  in  1854  with  a 
musical  festival  extending  over  several  days,  and 
the  whole  structure  was  then  practically  finished. 
In  later  years  alterations  were  made  in  the  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  the  laying  out  of  the  sloping 
ground  on  the  west  side  has  only  recently  been 
taken  in  hand.  About  ten  years  ago  a  beginning 
was  made  with  the  scheme  of  sculpture  decoration, 
and  the  twelve  panels  on  the  wings  of  the  east 
front  have  been  filled  in  with  bas-reliefs. 

There  are  inevitable  drawbacks  to  youthful 
genius,  and  the  fact  of  the  final  cost  amounting  to 
about  three  times  the  estimated  sum  naturally  led 
to  some  indignation  at  the  time  ;  but  fortunately 
these  financial  troubles  were  soon  forgotten  in 
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pride  at  the  result  of  such  magnificent  extrava¬ 
gance.  The  merits  of  the  building  were  recog¬ 
nised  by  all  parties  from  the  first;  it  had  already 
been  described  in  one  of  the  first  numbers  of  the 
!  Builder  as  “  the  most  chaste,  classical,  and 
perfect  work  of  modern  times,”  which  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  professional  opinion  of  the 
day;  and  the  municipal  spirit  was  also  justly 
gratified  with  the  carrying  out  of  a  structure 
I  essentially  in  the  grand  style,  and  on  a  scale 
which,  as  has  been  said,  no  Government  at 
Whitehall  would  ever  dare  to  propose. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  the  building,  we 
may  now  turn  to  consider  it  as  it  stands.  Of  the 
exterior  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  speak  without 
f  filing  into  rhapsody.  The  site  is  one  of  the  finest 
imaginable,  and  the  general  effect  is  unequalled  in 
stateliness  and  grandeur  by  anything  produced 
since  the  palmy  days  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
Not  a  fault  of  proportion  or  taste  can  be  detected, 
and  we  need  only  compare  it  with  the  exterior  of 
the  Madeleine,  or  the  Munich  Walhalla,  or,  on  a 
small  scale,  St.  Pancras  church,  in  order  to  realise 
the  difference  between  the  literal  reproduction 
which  characterised  many  earlier  architects  of  the 
Revival,  and  the  originality  which  genius  was 
able  to  combine  with  an  adherence  to  the  spirit 


and  forms  of  classical  antiquity.  Elmes,  indeed, 
may  be  said  to  have  treated  the  revived  style  very 
much  as  the  Italians  used  their  studies  of  the 
Roman  remains,  and  he  was  probably  saved  from 
antiquarian  copyism  by  the  very  fact  of  not  being 
closely  familiar  with  the  Greek  and  Roman 
temples.  Fergusson’s  remark  that  “  the  architect 
has  failed  in  his  endeavours  if  you  are  able  to 
detect  any  feature  which  would  lead  you  to  sup¬ 
pose  the  building  might  not  belong  to  the  age  of 
Augustus  ”  is  absolutely  misleading,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  Elmes’s  intentions  and  the  effect  of  his  de¬ 
sign  as  executed.  Even  apart  from  the  thoroughly 
modern  west  facade  nothing  at  all  resembling 
St.  George’s  Hall  would  have  been  thought  of  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  the  great  secular  build¬ 
ings  of  the  later  empire  with  which  it  may  rightly 
be  compared  were  designed  almost  entirely  for 
internal  effect. 

From  the  sou'h-east  the  grouping  of  the  side 
and  end  porticos  with  the  solid  angles  gives  an 
admirable  play  of  light  and  shade;  the  use  of 
squ  ire  unfluted  piers  in  the  wings,  partly  filled  in 
by  screen  walls,  prevents  any  monotony  in  the 
long  range  of  columns,  while  the  main  entablature, 
running  round  the  whole  building  at  the  same 
level,  serves  to  bind  together  the  different  parts  of 
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the  design.  The  scale,  though  exceptionally  large, 
is  well  maintained,  and  no  one  would  imagine  the 
building  to  be  smaller  than  it  really  is  ;  a  result  so 
often  produced,  from  St.  Peter’s  downwards,  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  “  order  ”  with  its  unvarying 
proportions.  The  south  portico  is  slightly  smaller 
than  that  of  the  Pantheon,  but  the  mouldings  and 
detail  are  far  more  refined,  and  suggest  Greek 
rather  than  Roman  models.  Elmes,  though  he 
admired  the  Greek  mouldings,  saw  that  they  could 
not  be  rigidly  adopted  if  cut  in  stone  of  a  coarser 
texture  than  marble,  and  no  doubt  it  was  partly 
on  this  account  that  he  gave  up  the  Doric  order 
of  his  earlier  design. 

One  of  the  most  effective  features  of  the  exterior 
may  be  traced  through  all  the  designs,  namely,  the 
attic  storey  over  the  central  block  ;  this  not  only 
gives  repose  by  its  expanse  of  plain  walling,  but 
indicates  the  presence  of  a  great  hall  within.  It 
contributes  perhaps  more  than  anything  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  kind  of  living  attitude  and  expression,  such 
as  we  notice  in  St.  Paul’s  and  so  many  of  the 
Gothic  cathedrals.  The  west  side  is,  in  some 
ways,  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  frankly  modern, 
and  depends  for  its  effect  mainly  on  the  grouping 
of  the  windows.  In  order  to  admit  a  good  supply 
of  light  to  the  great  hall  the  portico  on  this  side 
is  left  unroofed  and  becomes  a  screen  colonnade, 
by  which  symmetry  of  outline  is  preserved  with 
the  east  fagade.  Hardly  any  decorative  detail  is 
introduced,  and  the  side  wings  in  particular  are 
masterly  examples  of  proportion  in  window¬ 
spacing  ;  the  two  basement  storeys  and  the  rapid 
fall  in  the  ground  level  add  greatly  to  the  dignity 
of  this  fine  front,  though  it  is  too  purely  a  piece  of 
“  architect’s  architecture  ”  to  be  much  appreciated 
by  the  general  public,  which  is  apt  to  regard  it  as 
rather  heavy  and  monotonous. 

The  semicircular  projection  at  the  north  end 
seems  an  appropriate  and  natural  termination  to 
the  building,  probably  from  the  suggestion  of  a 
cathedral  apse.  We  may  notice  certain  refine¬ 
ments  of  design  in  the  exterior,  such  as  the  extra 
diameter  of  an  inch  given  to  the  angle  columns  of 
the  porticos  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  effect  already  referred  to ;  the  varying 
projection  given  to  the  main  cornice  in  different 
parts  of  the  building,  and  the  use  of  elaborate 
carved  enrichments  in  the  mouldings  of  the  south 
portico,  while  elsewhere  they  are  left  plain.  The 
cream-coloured  sandstone  from  Darley  Dale  used 
for  the  exterior  has  discoloured  considerably  in 
the  town  climate,  and  on  unfavourable  days  some¬ 
times  assumes  a  funereal  blackness ;  but  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  blocks  has  weathered  with  great 
variety  of  tone,  though  there  is  none  of  the 
bleaching  effect  produced  on  Portland  stone  in 
London. 


The  plan  of  the  interior  is  arranged  on  a  central 
axis,  the  leading  idea  being  the  vista,  300  feet 
in  length  from  court  to  court,  through  the  central 
hall,  which  must  be  regarded  primarily  as  a  great 
salle  ties  pas  perdus.  This  theory  of  the  vista 
was  most  important  in  the  mind  of  Elmes,  and 
he  describes  it  in  reply  to  an  enthusiastic  letter 
of  Rawlinson’s :  “  When  you  contemplated  the 
finished  structure  as  it  is  to  be,  you  stood  on 
the  judge’s  platform  in  one  court,  your  eye 
glancing  along  the  ranges  of  ruddy  columns  on 
either  side,  in  all  the  richness  and  strong  colour 
of  a  foreground  ;  then,  reposing  for  a  moment  on 
the  lofty  arched  opening  communicating  with  the 
hall,  whose  broad  and  richly  coffered  soffit  throws 
a  shadow  on  the  grey  columns  beneath  and  forms 
the  middle  distance,  it  pierces  the  atmosphere  of 
the  great  hall,  passes  the  corresponding  opening 
into  the  other  court,  and  finally  rests  upon  the 
further  judge’s  throne.” 

His  opposition  to  the  organ  in  its  present  form 
arose  not  from  any  want  of  appreciation  for 
musical  needs,  since  he  was  himself  a  good  vio¬ 
linist  and  fond  of  all  music,  but  from  a  deliberate 
choice  of  one  out  of  the  two  uses  of  the  hall  for 
special  emphasis.  There  is  a  logical  inconsistency 
in  plan  between  the  concert  hall  and  the  salle  des 
pas  perdus  ;  in  the  former  the  organ  and  orchestra 
form  the  focus  of  attention  from  all  parts  of  the 
interior;  but  the  latter  faces  both  ways,  so  to 
speak,  for  the  two  courts  are  of  equal  importance 
and  the  design  should  direct  attention  to  both 
impartially.  Elmes  undoubtedly  selected  the 
better  alternative  from  the  point  of  view  of  archi¬ 
tectural  effect,  as  there  was  no  possible  method 
of  meeting  both  requirements  with  equal  success  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  nothing  could  well  be  finer. 
Compared  with  the  monastic  frigidity  of  the  great 
hall  in  Street’s  Law  Courts,  it  is  a  complete  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  adaptability  of  classical  forms  to 
modern  needs.  The  dimensions  are  169  feet  by 
75  feet,  or  about  100  feet  including  the  width  of 
the  side  galleries,  and  the  height  to  the  crown  of 
the  vault  is  83  feet.  The  design  is  generally 
described  as  a  reproduction  of  the  Tepidarium  in 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  but  the  differences  are 
considerable.  Blouet’s  great  work  on  these  baths 
had  been  published  in  1828,  and  Elmes  was  no 
doubt  familiar  with  it.  He  adopted  the  same 
dimensions  on  plan,  but  divided  the  length  into 
five  bays  instead  of  three,  and  much  improved  the 
design  of  the  vault,  where  the  upper  section  of 
the  ceiling  is  marked  off  by  a  band  of  laurel 
foliage  from  the  range  of  arches  which  break  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  semicircle,  and  the  awkward 
wavy  edges  of  the  Roman  groining  are  avoided. 
To  correct  the  flattened  effect  of  a  true  semi¬ 
circular  vault  seen  in  perspective,  the  curve  is  in 
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realitv  struck  from  three  centres,  and  the  panels 
above  the  end  windows  are  slightly  distorted  in 

consequence. 

The  granite  columns  rest  on  a  grey  granite 
plinth,  and  various  native  marbles  are  used  for 
the  balustrades  of  the  gallery,  which  was  given  a 
greater  projection  than  appears  on  the  section 
reproduced,  though  a  certain  number  of  the  seats 
in  each  bay  are  still  cut  off  from  a  direct  view  of 
the  orchestra.  The  small  arched  openings  be¬ 
tween  the  bays  are  very  effective  in  helping  to 
maintain  the  scale  of  the  interior,  and  serve  to 
show  the  actual  size  of  the  main  columns. 

The  general  effect  of  the  design  itself  is  far  more 
Roman  than  Greek,  and  in  this  respect  contrasts 
with  the  restraint  and  severity  of  the  exterior. 
Above  the  gallery  level  the  walls  are  plastered 
and  decorated  in  colour,  even  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  being  modelled  in  plaster  on  a  granite 
core  and  painted  to  represent  bronze,  since  the 
Corporation  had  given  up  the  idea  of  using  real 
bronze,  and  had  applied  unsuccessfully  to  the 
Government  for  some  old  gun-metal.  The  frieze 
is  imitation  red  granite,  an  unfortunate  error  in 
taste  for  which  Cockerell  must  be  held  respon¬ 
sible,  and  which  raises  momentary  doubts  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  columns  themselves.  The 
spandrels  of  the  arches  are  filled  in  by  allegorical 
winged  figures  in  relief,  and  the  ceiling  is  sub¬ 
divided  into  panels  and  coffers,  some  of  which  are 
pierced  as  air  outlets  in  the  scheme  of  venti¬ 
lation. 

If  anything  could  have  spoilt  the  feeling  of 
scale  it  would  be  the  deplorable  stained  glass 
which  disfigures  the  end  windows.  These  are 
shown  in  a  design  of  Cockerell’s  as  filled  by  plain 
glass  set  in  metal  grilles  of  the  scallop-shell 
pattern  constantly  found  in  Roman  work.  The 
grilles  were  not  forthcoming,  and  some  years  later 
some  extremely  “  local  ”  talent  was  called  in  and 
produced  these  gaudy  representations  of  the  City 
arms  and  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  both  of 
gigantic  proportions  and  surrounded  by  borders 
of  colossal  roses,  thistles,  and  shamrocks,  firmly 
bound  up  by  knotted  cables  of  a  thickness  which 
would  be  superfluous  for  the  Oceanic  herself. 

No  more  valuable  contribution  to  the  decorative 
completion  of  St.  George’s  Hall  could  possibly  be 
made  than  the  simple  removal  of  this  glass,  since 
even  if  it  had  been  good  of  its  kind  it  deprives 
the  hall  of  a  great  deal  of  valuable  light,  the 
supply  of  which  in  the  winter  months  is  now  very 
deficient. 

The  floor  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles  and 
bands  of  stone  according  to  a  design  of  Cockerell’s, 
in  which  interlacing  circles  containing  coats  of 
arms  and  symbolical  figures  and  ornament  form  a 
kind  of  Opus  Alexandrinum  on  a  large  scale.  Some 


of  the  borders  were  specially  designed  by  Alfred 
Stevens.  The  central  area  is  sunk  below  the  level 
of  the  entrances  and  approached  by  steps,  and  for 
the  convenience  of  dances  and  entertainments  a 
temporary  wooden  floor  is  laid  down  over  it  ;  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  instead  of  this  floor 
being  taken  up  when  not  required  it  has  become 
practically  a  fixture,  and  the  pavement  itself  is 
not  exposed  more  than  perhaps  once  a  year  for  a 
few  days.  The  hall  thus  loses  not  only  the  de¬ 
corative  effect  of  the  pavement,  but  the  architec¬ 
tural  effect  of  the  change  of  level  which  was  a 
carefully  calculated  part  of  the  design. 

The  two  courts  are  fine  and  dignified  rooms 
with  ranges  of  red  granite  columns  supporting  the 
arched  ceilings.  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  them  except  that  in  spite  of  various  altera¬ 
tions  they  have  proved  most  unsatisfactory  acous¬ 
tically;  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  great 
hall  itself  so  far  as  public  speaking  is  concerned, 
though  for  organ  and  orchestral  performances 
with  a  good  volume  of  sound  it  makes  an  admir¬ 
able  auditorium. 

For  the  sake  of  the  vista,  Elmes  had  to  forgo 
the  effect  of  entrances  at  the  ends  of  the  hall, 
since  the  arched  openings  lead  directly  to  the 
courts  which  are  also  entered  from  the  sides; 
the  surrounding  passages,  like  those  of  the  earlier 
design,  are  deficient  in  light,  and  were  made  even 
more  gloomy  by  being  painted  with  imitation  oak 
panelling,  which  was  renewed  in  an  unnecessarily 
conservative  spirit  when  the  hall  was  redecorated 
about  ten  years  ago.  In  the  same  way  the  stair¬ 
cases  vainly  attempt  to  persuade  us  that  they  are 
lined  with  massive  blocks  of  polished  granite  with 
impressively' deep  shadows  in  the  joints.  In  fact 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Cockerell  introduced  a 
great  deal  of  “  decoration  ”  of  this  kind  which  is 
entirely  opposed  to  modern  ideas  of  good  taste, 
however  refined  and  scholarly  his  detail  may  be 
as  a  general  rule. 

At  tne  extreme  ends  of  the  building  are  two 
vestibules;  that  at  the  north  is  a  beautiful  piece 
of  pure  Doric  design  which  was  practically  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  time  of  Elmes’s  death  ;  the  southern 
hall  is  smaller  and  contains  four  Ionic  columns, 
the  only  example  of  that  order  in  the  entire  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  lighted  mainly  through  the  pierced 
panels  of  the  bronze  doors  in  the  portico,  mag¬ 
nificent  examples  of  metal  work,  21  feet  high, 
and  the  largest  of  the  series  designed  by  Cockerell 
for  the  hall. 

The  south  portico  and  entrance  hall  are  at 
present  useless  for  all  practical  purposes,  since 
there  is  no  approach  to  the  building  from  the  road 
at  the  south  end.  Originally  there  were  small 
flights  of  steps  in  the  retaining  wall,  leading 
up  to  the  plateau  on  which  the  portico  stands,  but 
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these  were  done  away  with.  As  it  is,  the  effect 
from  the  south-west  is  no  doubt  improved,  but 
the  entrance  can  only  be  reached  by  a  detour. 

The  rest  of  the  rooms  call  for  no  special 
description,  except  the  small  concert-room  over 
the  north  vestibule,  a  most  refined  and  charming 
piece  of  design,  the  credit  for  which  belongs  to 
Cockerell.  The  decorations  are  far  more  Greek 
in  feeling  than  those  of  the  great  hall,  particularly 
in  such  points  as  the  caryatid  figures  supporting 
the  gallery,  and  the  Corinthian  columns  on  the 
platform.  The  basements  of  the  building  are 
occupied  by  prison  cells,  caretakers’  rooms,  etc., 
and  to  a  great  extent  by  the  engines  and  chambers 
for  the  ventilation  system,  which  was  designed  by 
Dr.  Reid  as  early  as  1841  and  carried  out  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  building  operations.  The  flues 
from  the  engine-rooms  and  from  all  the  ordinary 
fireplaces  are  led  to  four  shafts  in  the  inside 
angles  of  the  attic  round  the  great  hall,  and  thus 


the  difficult  problem  of  chimney-stacks  was  en¬ 
tirely  avoided,  with  the  only  restriction  that 
smokeless  fuel  of  some  sort  has  to  be  burnt. 

The  early  death  of  Elmes  was  a  serious  loss  to 
the  architecture  of  the  nineteenth  century;  he 
was  one  of  the  few  men  in  recent  centuries  whose 
ideas  and  conceptions  were  on  the  grand  scale  of 
imperial  Rome,  and  they  were  realised  in  this 
instance  as  far  as  is  possible  under  the  conditions 
of  modern  building.  His  genius  had  already  freed 
the  Greek  revival  from  antiquarian  trammels,  and 
might  have  done  much  to  keep  it  alive  through 
the  triumphant  period  of  the  rival  style  almost 
up  to  the  inevitable  reaction  we  are  now  feeling 
in  favour  of  Classicism.  But  fortunately  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  came  to  him  in  time,  and  no  architect,  at 
the  close  of  the  longest  and  most  distinguished 
career,  could  desire  to  leave  a  nobler  monument 
of  his  powers. 

Ronald  P.  Jones. 


Note. — Further  illustrations  of  St.  George’s  Hall  may  be  found  in  the  article  on  Cockerell  published  in  the  Architectural 
Review  for  October  1902. 
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In  a  paper  which  has  already  appeared  in 
the  Architectural  Review1  the  leading  types 
of  these  arches  were  traced  and  something  of 
their  history  shown  in  connection  with  the  wider 
developments  of  European  architecture.  We 
return  to  the  subject  now  because  the  last  word 
has  not  been  said,  nor  the  full  reason  given  for 
the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

The  Romanesque  architecture,  where  the  forms 
in  question  made  their  new  appearance,  arose  on 
the  ruins  of  the  past,  when  the  barbarians  had 
done  their  worst,  and  Italy  once  more  enjoyed  a 
settled  government  under  her  Lombard  rulers. 
Great  had  been  the  destruction  wrought  by  the 
northern  invaders,  and  gradual  and  tentative  was 
the  recovery  which  followed.  The  new  form  of 
government  and  of  social  life  took  time  to  establish 
itself.  Only  by  degrees  did  the  Italian  provinces 
learn  that  the  feudal  system  was  one  possessing 
the  elements  of  permanence,  under  which  pro¬ 
gress  in  new  directions  was  possible.  It  is  this 
state  of  things  which  we  find  reflected  with  start¬ 
ling  exactitude  in  early  Romanesque  architecture. 
Timid  and  tentative,  as  befitted  a  style  conceived 
in  times  of  uncertainty  and  only  beginning  to  find 
its  feet,  the  craft  of  these  builders  elaborated  its 
precautions,  exaggerated  every  means  of  security, 
and,  moving  on  these  lines,  attained  a  distinctive 
character  which  was  the  true  expression  of  the 
age  and  society  which  had  given  it  birth.  We 


may  do  well  to  consider  for  a  little  from  this  new 
point  of  view  the  forms  of  the  Tuscan  arch. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  from  what  source  the 
Romanesque  builders  derived  the  twin  elements 
of  lintel  and  arch  which  they  used  so  constantly 
in  dealing  with  their  wall-openings.  They  may 
have  had  them  by  direct  and  scarcely  interrupted 
tradition  from  classic  buildings,  many  of  which  we 
should  remember  had  escaped  barbarian  destruc¬ 
tion.  In  this  connection  we  may  cite  the  examples 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  Forum  of  Augustus  at  Rome 
(b.c.  2) ;  the  Palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalato 
(a.d.  300)  ;  and  the  arches  over  the  gates  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  (a.d.  450),  which  lead  on  well  to  the 
earliest  Tuscan  form,  as  seen  in  the  door  of  the 
Pieve  of  S.  Martino  ad  Arliano,  Lucca,  ascribed  to 
the  year  720.  Or  again,  as  there  is  some  reason  to 
suspect,  the  Gothic  invasions  may  have  so  broken 
in  the  provinces  the  prestige  of  Rome,  as  to  bring 
about  an  interruption  of  continuity,  after  which 
art,  new  born,  began  in  a  kind  of  atavism  to  bor¬ 
row  rather  from  Etruscan  than  Roman  sources. 
The  student  will  here  remember  the  odd  idea  of 
Lami,2  who  ascribes  the  Lombard  towers  of  Tus¬ 
cany  to  Etruscan  times,  and  will  see  in  the  hint 
just  dropped  a  possible  explanation  of  the  archaic 
character  which  misled  so  acute  an  observer. 

But,  from  whatever  quarter  the  Romanesque 
derived  its  arch  and  lintel,  the  use  it  made  of  them 
was  all  its  own,  and  nothing  in  that  style  is  more 
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characteristic  than  the  combination  in  which  the}' 
are  commonly  seen.  Timidity  and  exaggerated 
care  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  static  conditions 
an  the  leading  principles  of  early  Romanesque. 
The}-  stamp  it  for  the  work  of  men  who  were  only 
by  degrees  recovering  lost  ground,  and  feeling 
their  way  to  a  stable  position  in  the  new  world 
that  had  dawned. 

Take  the  door  of  the  “Torre  delle  Ore”  at 
Lucca  for  instance.  Its  narrow  proportions  are 
determined  by  the  fear  of  having  too  wide  a  gap 
in  the  wall  to  cover.  The  lintel,  though  of  massive 
stone,  is  supported  on  brackets  below  and  saved 
again  above  by  a  singularly  solid  relieving  arch. 
Fear  then,  and  the  desire  for  absolute  unchallenge¬ 
able  stability,  saved  in  part  the  capitals  of  an 
earlier  constructive  form  that  they  might  do  ser¬ 
vice  as  brackets,  and  added  the  arch  above  the 
lintel  to  secure  its  safety. 

Where  building-stone  was  easily  had,  and 
available  in  considerable  masses,  as  was  the  case 
in  most  parts  of  Tuscany,  a  further  means  of  se¬ 
curity  was  readily  invented  and  used,  and  nothing 
is  more  characteristic  of  Tuscan  Romanesque  than 
the  width  and  depth  of  the  lintels  which  close 
these  doors  above.  This  device  would  seem  to 
mark  the  limit  ot  invention  in  the  direction  indi¬ 
cated  :  that  of  securing  safety  at  any  cost  that 
might  be  necessary  to  give  solidity. 

But  meanwhile  sculpture,  the  companion  of 
architecture,  had  been  making  its  first  timid 
advances,  and  these  lintels  were  soon  seized  upon 
as  a  favourable  and  indeed  necessary  field  for  the 
decorative  effects  which  it  offered  to  bring.  From 
Grecian  knots  and  fanciful  arabesques  to  the  Vine 
of  Jesse  and  the  first  rude  attempts  at  figure  sub¬ 
jects  this  carving  rose,  till  the  lintel,  whose  mass 
and  depth  had  been  dictated  by  supposed  static 
conditions  and  a  desire  for  superabundant  safety, 
became,  by  reason  of  such  lavish  decoration,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  attractive  and  important  part  of 
the  building. 

And  here  again,  inevitably,  the  old  fear  en¬ 
tered,  and  the  men  who  had  made  their  lintels 
broad  and  deep  lest  they  should  break  under  the 
pressure  of  the  wall,  began  to  cast  about  for  new 
means  of  security,  now  that  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  these  stones  had  invited  so  much  and 
so  precious  decoration.  The  age  that  mar¬ 
velled  at  the  chisel  of  Gruamons  and  Biduino 
could  not  lightly  suffer  the  idea  of  damage  to 
works  like  these,  and  soon  a  new  device  appeared, 
designed  to  put  the  lintels  on  which  they  had 
laboured  beyond  the  reach  of  peril.  Unable 
further  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  lintel- 
stones  themselves,  the  builders  resolved  to  save 
them  from  pressure  in  a  new  way.  Hence  arose 
in  later  Romanesque  the  double  relieving  arch, 
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almost  always  found  in  connection  with  these 
richlv-sculptured  lintels.  Designed  for  their  addi¬ 
tional  protection,  this  double  arch  was  in  itself 
highly  decorative,  gave  new  opportunities  to  the 
builder  and  carver,  new  importance  to  the  door 
it  crowned,  and  became  at  once  a  valued  element 
in  the  stvle  that  had  originated  it.  Decoration, 
invited  by  construction,  resulted  in  the  suggestion 
of  fresh  forms  which  profoundly  influenced  the  art 
of  building  itself. 

The  same  process  and  progress  is  visible  over  a 
wider  area,  and  with  still  more  remarkable  results, 
when  we  consider  the  influence  upon  Tuscan 
Romanesque  which  was  exercised  by  the  taste  of 
that  province  for  decorating  its  buildings  with 
coloured  marbles,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  in  a 
dichromy  of  black  and  white.  This  is  a  matter 
apparently  so  little  studied,  and  certainly  so  little 
known,  that  it  deserves  close  and  thoughtful 
attention. 

Between  works  of  sculpture  in  white  marble, 
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i  such  as  those  already  alluded  to,  and  the  decora¬ 
tive  art  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  there  is  a 
close  and  obvious  connection.  For  decorative 
i  sculpture,  considered  from  one  point  of  view,  is 
but  a  means  of  giving  relief  to  a  small  surface  by 
alternate  spaces  of  light  and  shade,  and  this  is  the 
effect  gained  by  dichromatic  building  even  when 
simply  constructive,  not  to  say  that  when  the 
latter  assumes  the  character  of  inlaid  work,  where 
one  marble  is  let  into  another,  the  preliminary 
stone-cutting  for  this  purpose  must  approach 
very  nearly  to  that  used  in  decorative  carving. 
And  in  fact,  we  find  that  carving  and  dichromy 
were  constantly  and  simultaneously  used  in 


Tuscan  Romanesque  as  alternative  means  of 
gaining  the  wished-for  relief.  Walls  rose,  jambs 
were  built,  and  even  arches  turned,  in  alternate 
courses  and  voussoirs  of  black  and  white  marble, 
while  the  more  delicate  and  expressive  art  of 
sculpture  was  spent  on  capitals  and  cornices,  on 
the  quaint  animal  forms  which  projected  like 
gargoyles  from  the  faijade,  or  the  stiff  ranks  of 
human  figures  which  adorned  the  lintels. 

When  we  compare  these  two  decorative  me¬ 
thods,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  rough 
practical  advantage  held  by  dichromatic  building 
over  the  sculpture  which  was  practised  along  with 
it.  The  first  method  of  relief  could  be  had 
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wherever  there  were  quarries  of  black  and  white 
stone,  as  at  Carrara  and  Prato,  together  with  the 
common  art  of  laying  stones  in  course  ;  while  of 
necessity  the  latter  was  limited  by  the  number, 
certainly  few  in  such  early  times,  of  artists  who 
could  use  the  sculptor's  chisel  with  some  approach 
to  power  and  effect.  Hence  agrowing  prevalence 
of  dichromatic  building  over  decorative  sculpture 
in  every  part  of  the  construction  to  which  the 
easier,  cheaper,  and  more  broadly  effective  art 
cotdd  be  well  and  justly  applied,  and  a  natural 
restraint  by  which  carving  was  reserved  for  the 
more  important  points,  or  those  which  could  not 
easily  be  relieved  in  any  other  way. 

Among  these  the  chief  in  both  regards  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  lintel  of  the  principal  door.  No¬ 
where  else  was  sculpture  so  well  bestowed,  or 
with  so  sure  an  appeal  to  the  eyes  and  interest  of 
an  entering  crowd,  and  no  other  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  lent  itself  with  such  difficulty  as  the  lintel  to 
that  other  relief  of  dichromy  which  the  Tuscan 
builder  loved.  To  leave  its  imposing  surface  in 
plain  white,  if  polished,  marble  were  to  revert  to 
the  discarded  method  of  a  time  when  construction 
was  everything  and  decoration  hardly  thought  of. 
To  form  it  of  one  dark  stone  were  equally  distaste¬ 
ful  and  impossible.  So,  when  dichromy  had 
already  raised  the  arch  above  in  alternate  vous- 
soirs  of  white  and  black,  and  had  even  carried  its 
own  decorative  scheme  into  the  successive  courses 
that  now  composed  the  door-jambs,  the  lintel,  as 
in  San  Pietro  at  Pistoia,  held  still  the  office  of 
displaying  the  richest  and  most  effective  sculpture 
which  the  times  could  produce  or  the  fabric  show. 

Such  a  distribution  of  the  surfaces  between  the 
two  modes  of  decoration — constructive  and  sculp¬ 
tural — was,  indeed,  admirable,  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  marking  the  highest  level  reached  by 
Tuscan  Romanesque;  yet  it  could  not  be  final,  and 
the  day  was  sure  to  come  when  the  lower  or  con¬ 
structive  decoration  would  intrude  upon  the  very 
lintel  itself :  that  door-head  which  the  higher  art 
had  hitherto  kept  as  its  own  especial  field.  The 
ancient  fear  of  any  approach  to  instability  tended 
naturally  to  pass  away  as  practice  taught  builders 
the  strength  of  their  materials,  and  was  further 
supplanted  by  a  new  desire,  begotten  of  wider  ex¬ 
perience  and  matured  confidence,  which  led  them 
to  play  with  the  forms  they  had  invented  or 
evolved.  In  the  special  case  before  us — the 
Romanesque  door — it  had  come  to  be  seen  that 
the  lintel  was  of  little  constructive  consequence, 
where  the  solid  arch  or  arches  above  amply 
sufficed  to  do  all  that  was  required  in  the  way 
of  hindering  the  upper  wall  from  breaking  into 
the  doorway.  The  lintel  was  no  doubt  retained 


as  a  traditional,  pleasing,  and  convenient  form,  but 
on  the  understanding  that  liberties  might  betaken 
with  it  as  soon  as  the  need  for  them  arose. 

Things  being  in  such  a  position  the  consequence 
could  not  be  long  delayed.  A  time  would  surely 
come  when  death  or  distance  made  a  dearth  of 
true  sculptors,  when  effect  in  a  building  had  to  be 
obtained  with  the  greatest  economy  of  means, 
when,  perhaps,  the  designer  was  a  man  with  a 
pronounced  taste  for  black  and  white  in  construc¬ 
tion,  and  some  building  ingenuity.  Given  all  or 
even  any  of  these  conditions,  and  the  problem  of 
the  lintel  was  sure  to  be  attacked  and  resolved, 
as  we  know  indeed  that  it  was. 

The  elements  of  solution  lay  not  far  off,  en¬ 
shrined  for  ages  3  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  central  of  Tuscan  buildings  :  the  Baptistery  of 
Florence  :  the  true  umbilicus  Tusciae.  In  plan  an 
octagon,  this  church  consists  essentially  of  two 
walls,  an  outer  and  an  inner;  the  former  in  its 
mass  continuous  from  cornice  to  basement,  the 
latter  descending  only  as  far  as  the  capitals  of  the 
internal  columns  which  surround  the  shrine. 
Here  the  inner  wall  is  stopped,  resting  on  the 
classic  trabeation  which  stretches  from  capital  to 
capital  across  each  side  of  the  octagon  within. 
At  this  level  there  runs  between  the  two  walls  an 
ambulatory  from  which  one  can  look  down  into 
the  Baptistery  through  the  openings  of  a  kind  of 
triforium,  and  this  ambulatory  is  supported  on 
arches  concealed  behind  the  trabeation,  and 
bridging  between  the  walls  the  space  from  pillar 
to  pillar.  So  it  comes  about  that  behind  each 
lintel  in  the  trabeation  lies  a  flattened  arch  which 
corresponds  to  it,  and  which  supports  a  part  of 
the  ambulatory,  as  the  lintel  does  the  answering 
part  of  the  triforium  and  inner  wall  above.  Add 
that,  whether  by  original  construction  or  later  and 
imitative  colouring,  the  segments  of  these  low 
arches  are  alternately  black  and  white,  and  the 
bearing  of  this  device  on  our  problem  becomes 
immediately  apparent.  To  the  eye  of  one  who 
knew  the  Baptistery  intimately  these  hidden 
arches  were  always  ideally  visible  through  the 
trabeation  which  concealed  them.  If  such  an 
observer  had  the  Romanesque  problem  of  the 
lintel  in  his  mind,  their  flattened  form  in  such  a 
situation  could  have  but  one  meaning :  a  studied 
approach  to  the  straight  line  of  the  concealing 
lintel — one  suggestion,  therefore:  that  which  bade 
him  be  bold  to  build  his  lintel,  level  indeed,  but 
constructively  an  arch,  making  it  of  many  stones 
cut  and  set  so  as  to  support  each  other  as  voussoirs. 

Here,  again,  we  have  to  do  with  what  was  in  all 
probability  no  more  than  the  renaissance  of  an 
ancient  classic  device,  borrowed  perhaps  by  the 


3  The  last  and  best  authority  gives  a.d.  350-450  as  the  date  of  this  building. 
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Romans  from  Etruscan  building  craft.  Composite 
lintels  in  the  form  of  a  flat  arch  are  found  in 
Rome  in  the  Temple  of  Castor  (b.c.  482),  and 
even  more  to  our  purpose  are  those  to  be  seen  at 
the  foot  of  the  Tabularium  staircase  on  the 
Capitol,  and  in  the  Forum  Pacis  (a.d.  75),  where 
composite  lintel  and  relieving  arch  above  it  appear 
together.  For,  at  the  moment  of  which  we  speak, 
the  weakness  of  such  a  lintel  was  of  no  conse¬ 
quence,  as  builders  had  learned  once  more  to  trust 


the  work  of  substantial  support  to  the  true  and 
saving  arch  that  fenced  their  door-heads  above, 
while  its  composite  construction  opened  the  way 
at  once  for  a  ready  solution  of  what  we  may  take 
as  the  architectural  problem  of  the  day.  Once  it 
was  seen  that  the  lintel  might  be  built  like  the 
arch  above,  or  any  other  part  of  the  building,  in 
alternate  black  and  white,  the  last  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  a  full  and  consistent  application  of  struc¬ 
tural  dichromy  was  swept  away,  and  those  who 
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Forms  of  the 

could  not  afford  or  procure  the  services  of  an 
artist  in  sculpture  were  now  independent  if  they 
pleased  of  any  but  the  humbler  chisel  of  the 

common  mason. 

It  is  significant  that  when  we  pass  from  the 
ideal  and  possible  to  the  real  and  actual,  the  finest 
Tuscan  example  of  such  a  lintel  as  we  have  sup¬ 
posed  is  found  in  a  Florentine  church,  that  of 
Santo  Stefano  ad  Pontem.  This  remarkable  door 
has  been  already  noticed  by  us  and  its  chief  claim 
to  interest  pointed  out,  so  that  readers  of  the 
earlier  number  of  this  Review  referred  to  should 
have  no  difficultv  in  gaining  the  further  view  we 
now  propose  to  take  of  these  matters  from  the 
fresh  vantage  ground  to  which  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion  has  led  us. 

The  remark  made  reg  irding  the  doubling  of  the 
Romanesque  door-head  arch  may  now  be  repeated 
with  new  force  in  the  case  of  this  composite  lintel 
and  its  consequences.  Decorative  needs  and  im¬ 
pulses  led  to  its  discovery  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  dichromy  of  a  building  in  one  of  its 
most  important  points.  And  as  before,  so  here 
also,  the  result  was  soon  seen  in  the  suggestion  of 
a  new  form  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
architecture,  and  if  not  in  Italy,  yet  elsewhere,  to 
become  the  chief  element  in  a  charming  style  of 
its  own. 

This  new  form  was  of  course  that  of  the  horse¬ 
shoe  arch.  Such  arches  have  been  found,  indeed, 
carved  on  a  sarcophagus  ascribed  to  the  third  or 
fourth  century — that  of  the  Villa  Mattei,  Rome — 
but  there  the  horseshoe  forms  part  of  a  decorative 
scheme  which  has  no  necessary  relation  to  con¬ 
temporary  construction,  and  is  such  as  to  suggest 
a  merely  fantastic  superposition  of  haloes  upon 
the  arcade  which  forms  a  background  for  the 
figures  to  which  they  belong.  From  so  doubtful, 
though  interesting,  an  example  we  rather  return 
to  study  the  evolution  of  the  horseshoe  arch  as  a 
genuine  constructive  device. 

Upon  the  discovery  that  dichromy  could  be 
extended  to  the  lintel  by  the  device  of  making 
this  a  compound  structure  arose  at  once  the 
lesser  difficulty  of  adapting  the  darks  and  lights 
of  the  new  lintel  to  those  of  its  surrounding 
marbles.  Hence  the  eye  of  the  builder  was  forced 
to  follow  and  to  dwell  upon  those  very  lines 
which,  as  the  solution  was  found  and  an  agree¬ 
able  whole  arrived  at,  gave  him,  almost  by  neces¬ 
sity,  the  form  of  the  horseshoe;  the  saving  arch 
of  the  door-head  supplying  the  principal  curve,  and 
the  eye  finding  the  heels  of  the  shoe  among  the 
lines  of  the  lintel  voussoirs  as  soon  as  these  had 
been  arranged  to  fall  in  a  due  correspondence  with 
the  arch  above.  This  is  what  we  get  at  Santo 
Stefano,  and  the  incidence  of  the  moulding  which 
limits  that  lintel  on  each  side,  cut  parallel  with  the 
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lintel  voussoirs  and  falling  true  to  the  corners  of 
the  door  and  of  its  upper  arch,  is  a  conclusive 
proof  that  the  form  was  seen  and  enjoyed  by  the 
designer. 

So  much,  then,  will  be  readily  granted,  while 
yet  many  may  doubt  whether  we  have  indeed 
touched  on  the  actual  origin  of  so  important  a 
form  and  style  as  that  of  the  Moorish  arch.  The 
very  name,  it  will  be  said,  is  against  such  an  idea, 
not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  if  Italian  builders 
knew  this  shape  of  arch  in  early  times  they 
lightly  let  it  drop  again  as  out  of  their  way  and 
taste.  They  may,  indeed,  have  fallen  upon  it, 
evolved  it  if  you  will,  out  of  the  exigencies  of 
some  scheme  of  decorated  Romanesque,  and  even 
in  the  precise  way  just  suggested,  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  others  who  made  a  style  of  what 
to  Italians  was  a  mere  suggestion  soon  forgotten — 
that  the  Moors,  in  short,  were  led  by  the  same 
way  to  their  discovery  of  the  arch  which  bears 
their  name. 

We  accept  the  challenge,  and  seek  the  proof  of 
what  we  have  sought  to  maintain  in  the  classic 
shrine  of  Moorish  Spain  itself,  the  far-famed 
Mosque  of  Cordova.  Our  illustration,  a  photo¬ 
graph  from  one  of  the  doors  of  that  building,  may 
be  trusted  to  speak  for  itself.  Compare  it  with 
the  view  we  give  of  the  facade  of  Santo  Stefano 
ad  Pontem,  and  even  before  the  eye  has  had  time 
to  examine  the  details  of  the  two  buildings  their 
general  correspondence  at  once  appears.  In  each 
case  the  builder  has  given  importance  to  his  door 
by  framing  it  in  an  ornamented  oblong  which 
rises  above  the  arch  ;  he  has  opened  an  exquisite 
twin  window  in  the  flanking  wall  on  each  side, 
and  all  his  arches  gain  the  lightness  which  comes 
of  alternating  white  and  black,  relief  or  retreat, 
ornament  or  its  absence,  in  the  successive  vous¬ 
soirs. 

Bur  this  is  as  nothing.  Pursue  the  comparison 
to  more  essential  points  and  what  do  we  discover  ? 
Time  has  laid  bare  only  too  sadly  the  very  ana¬ 
tomy  of  the  Spanish  door — -it  is  as  if  some  richly- 
wrought  veil  had  been  dropped — and  through  the 
rent  we  see  that  essentially  and  constructively  its 
lines  are  those  of  Romanesque  architecture  such 
as  Italy  in  the  middle  centuries  has  accustomed 
us  to  :  a  mighty  Roman  arch  turned  over  a  deep 
and  massive  lintel.  Even  the  details  are  sugges¬ 
tive.  Remark  the  moulding  over  the  arch  head — 
at  Cordova  as  at  Florence — the  bar  defining  the 
lintel  above  ;  the  successive  retreat  of  arch,  tym¬ 
panum,  and  lintel  from  the  upper  and  outer  wall- 
face.  Or — that  we  may  shrink  no  more  from  the 
vital  point  and  quick  of  the  whole  matter — study 
the  lintel  of  Cordova  in  connection  with  the  arch 
it  supports.  Is  it  not  plain  that  the  voussoirs  it 
still  shows  are  the  generative  source  which  once 
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gave  the  surrounding  and  including  arch  its  cha¬ 
racteristic  form  ?  They  aie  merely  decorative  and 
imitative,  you  say :  an  applique  of  plaster  and 
inlaid  work  ?  But  even  if  so,  they  but  correspond 
the  more  closely  with  the  lost  form  they  deter¬ 
mined  :  an  arch  now  lost  because  never  built,  but 
only  moulded  in  perishable  plaster,  as  the  Moorish 
habit  was,  on  a  foundation  essentially  Roman¬ 
esque. 

At  Santo  Stefano,  in  short,  we  have  genuine  con¬ 
struction,  at  Cordova  applied  ornament  following 
the  same  lines.  The  serious  student  will  think 
little  of  so  trifling  a  difference  in  view  of  the 
greater  facts  which  these  two  examples  of  door 
construction  perfectly  agree  to  reveal,  that  the 
horseshoe  arch — call  it  Moorish  now  if  you  will — 


was  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Romanesque, 
and  came  into  being  under  pressure  of  decorative 
difficulties  as  soon  as  these  were  solved  by  the  use 
of  the  composite  lintel. 

And  when,  it  will  be  asked,  did  this  happen  ? 
And  where — at  Cordova,  Florence,  or  Byzantium  ? 
WheTever  first  a  system  of  dichromatic  decoration 
led  to  the  invention  of  the  composite  lintel  as  an 
element  in  that  style :  so  much  at  least  seems 
certain. 

With  regard  to  Tuscan  architecture — the  proper 
field  of  our  inquiry — we  ought  to  remark,  in  con¬ 
cluding  this  paper,  that  the  progress  we  have 
traced  is  to  be  taken  as  ideal  rather  than  chrono¬ 
logical.  The  chief  defect  of  sculpture  worthy  to 
hold  high  place  belonged,  for  instance,  to  the 
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THE  BAPTISTERY,  VOLTERRA. 


eighth  century  or  thereby,  and  the  moment  sig¬ 
nalised  by  the  Santo  Stefano  arch  preceded,  it 
may  be  by  some  ages,  the  times  of  Biduino  and 
Gruamons.  Much  depends  upon  the  date  we 
assign  to  the  introduction  of  constructive  dichromy 
in  1  uscany,  and  this  is  not  the  time  to  enter  on 
a  new  and  difficult  inquiry,  for  which  indeed 
sufficient  data  are  not  yet  available.  It  ought  to 
be  noticed,  however,  that  the  Baptistery  of  Vol- 
terra,  mentioned  in  a  deed  of  989,  is  ascribed  on 
good  authority  to  the  late  seventh  or  early  eighth 
century,  and  shows  constructive  dichromy  in  a 
rectangle  about  and  above  the  door.  This  decora¬ 
tion  would  seem  original,  as  it  follows  very  exactly 
the  courses  of  rough-dressed  stone  in  the  adjacent 


sides  of  the  polygon.  The  mosque  at  Cordova  is 
well  known  to  belong  to  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century.  And,  finally,  with  regard  to  Santo 
Stefano  it  should  be  said  that,  while  the  first 
document  which  mentions  this  church  is  dated  in 
1 1 16,  nothing  is  positively  known  to  contradict 
the  old  Florentine  tradition  which  tells  that  it  was 
founded  by  Charlemagne  when  he  kept  Pasch  in 
Florence  in  786-7.  Thus  might  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  two  buildings  which  certainly,  as  we  have 
seen,  show  the  most  remarkable  architectural  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  the  eighth  century  would  then 
appear  as  the  most  probable  European  epoch  for 
the  reappearance  of  the  composite  lintel  with  its 
new  consequences.  J.  Wood  Brown. 


Notes. 

The  House  of  Lords’  Decision  on  Ancient  Lights — Architects’  Registration. 


The  importance  of  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  “  Colls  v.  Home 
and  Colonial  Stores  ”  cannot  be  overrated.  Its 
effect  on  property  in  towns  is  far-reaching,  and 
the  development  of  building  operations  on  reason¬ 
able  lines  is  again  possible,  because  some  of  the 
difficulties  are  eliminated  which  confront  the 
architect  when  called  upon  to  plan  and  design 
buildings  in  cities  and  towns  where  ground  is 
valuable  and  the  space  limited. 

Without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  case,  it 
may  be  stated  shortly  that  the  company  had 
erected  a  lofty  building  opposite  to  some  small 
one-storey  buildings,  and  having  enjoyed  this 
almost  direct  light  for  twenty  years,  they  sought 
to  restrain  the  owner  of  the  small  property  from 
rebuilding  his  premises  to  a  greater  height,  thus 
claiming  a  proprietary  right  to  all  the  light.  Not 
being  able  to  establish  their  claim  to  more  than  a 
reasonable  use  of  such  light,  the  company  took 
their  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  obtained  an 
injunction  from  the  Court  and  an  order  to  pull 
down  such  portions  of  the  new  building  as  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  former  height.  The  effect  of  this 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  serious,  and 
its  result  is  seen  in  the  grotesque  and  jagged  out¬ 
lines  and  maimed  fagades  which  disfigure  many 
buildings  subsequently  erected  in  our  thorough¬ 
fares.  Fortunately,  the  injustice  of  the  unreason¬ 
able  claims  of  “ancient  lights”  has  been  once  for  all 
exposed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  lucid  decision. 

Light,  like  air,  he  stated,  is  the  common  pro¬ 
perty  of  all ;  or,  more  accurately,  all  have  a 
common  right  to  its  enjoyment,  but  it  is  the  ex¬ 
clusive  property  of  none.  He  added  that  it  would 
be  impossible  otherwise  to  extend  or  enlarge  a 
town,  for  the  access  of  air  is  undoubtedly  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  the  buildings  which  are  put  up  every 
day  round  London.  But  a  dweller  in  towns  would 
not  expect  to  have  air  as  pure,  as  free  from  smoke, 
smell,  and  noise  as  if  he  lived  in  the  country  and 
distant  from  other  buildings.  And  yet  it  is  the 
excess  of  any  of  these  which  constitutes  a  cause 
of  action;  it  is  a  question  of  degree  and  whether 
a  nuisance  has  been  created  such  as  would  give  a 
right  of  action. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  will  prevent  further  litigation. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  possible,  as  formerly,  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  degree  or  the  value  of  the  rights  alleged 
to  be  “  ancient  ”  :  but  the  architect  is  now  able, 
by  the  exercise  of  due  precaution  in  respect  to 
neighbouring  “rights,”  to  build  on  suitable  and 
symmetrical  lines. 

There  are  many  rules  which  might  wisely  be 


laid  down  to  regulate  these  rights  or  facilitate 
their  adjustment.  If  large  owners  of  property 
would  deal  with  them,  for  instance,  as  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Commissioners,  few  difficulties  could  arise. 
For  in  granting  leases  thev  reserve  to  themselves 
all  questions  of  “light  and  air,”  but  protect  their 
tenants  by  withholding  on  one  hand  their  consent 
to  the  erection  of  buildings  which  may  interfere 
with  the  “  lights  ”  of  the  adjoining  owner,  and  on 
the  other  not  allowing  an  “  adjoining  owner  ”  to 
make  claims  against  a  “  building  owner,”  or  pre¬ 
vent  the  erection  of  buildings  after  they  have 
approved  the  plans.  But  perhaps  the  ideal  con¬ 
ditions,  such  as  must  surely  be  appreciated  by 
every  architect,  are  those  which  prevail  in  Scot¬ 
land — and  how  many  judicious  things  are  to  be 
found  there?  No  claim  can  be  made  there  for 
“  ancient  lights.”  “  Lights  ”  are  respected, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  for  the  building  regu¬ 
lations  provide  the  necessary  protection  ;  they 
regulate  the  heights  of  the  building,  the  size  and 
position  of  “  back  areas,”  and  the  distance  of 
windows  from  party  or  boundary  walls.  If  an 
adjoining  owner  requires  a  special  light  for  a 
special  purpose  (such  as  a  studio)  then  he  must  pay 
for  it.  He  it  is  who  must  take  the  initiative;  even 
when  he  has  perhaps  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
light  for  many  years  he  must  pay  for  its  retention. 

These  democratic  principles  and  methods  may 
not  be  realised  yet  in  the  south,  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Bill  before  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  the  whole  problem  may 
shortly  be  passed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  has  revealed  the  necessity  of  such 
revision,  and  has  proved  that  injustice  has  been 
done  when  one  owner  has  been  permitted  by  lapse 
of  time  to  acquire  a  direct  light  over  the  property 
of  another.  The  plucky  way  in  which  Mr.  Howard 
Colls  has  fought  his  case  and  carried  it  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords  calls  for  the  thanks  of  all  interested 
in  building  operations.  It  may  be  understood 
that  he  has  done  this  not  merely  for  his  own 
immediate  benefit,  but  in  the  interests  of  the 
community  at  large,  which  thus  owes  to  him  the 
important  results  obtained. 

“The  London  Committee  of  Members  of 
the  R.I.B.A.  for  the  Statutory  Qualification  of 
Architects,”  has  issued  a  pamphlet  of  “  Reasons 
for  Statutory  Qualification.”  As  a  recognised 
Committee  of  the  Institute  has  yet  to  report  to 
the  Council  on  the  question,  it  is  hardly  an  oppor¬ 
tune  moment  for  considering  the  reasons  of  private 
propagandists. 
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St.  Paul’s  Girls’  School,  Hammer¬ 
smith. — -This  new  school  has  been  built  on  a 
piece  of  ground  of  about  two  and  a  half  acres  on 
the  south  side  of  Brook  Green.  The  principal 
entrance  and  pupils'  entrance  face  north  to  Brook 
Green,  and  at  the  rear  of  the  buildings  is  a  large 
playground.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  centre 
and  two  wings  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  large  hall  Soft, 
long  by  45  ft.  wide,  and  about  40  ft.  high,  with 
class-rooms  opening  from  it  and  from  a  gallery 
surrounding  it  on  three  sides.  There  are  fourteen 
large  class-rooms,  and  six  smaller  class-rooms  or 
“  Division  ”  rooms.  Grouped  also  near  to  the 
centre  are  three  spare  class-rooms,  and  enclosed 
within  double  walls  and  doors  are  rooms  for  music 


and  singing.  A  wide  corridor  leads  right  and  left 
from  the  principal  entrance  and  central  hall  to 
the  wings.  In  the  right  wing  are  the  pupils’  and 
teachers’  libraries  and  the  museum.  In  the  left 
wing  are  the  lecture  theatre,  the  chemical  labora¬ 
tory,  and  “  Physics  ”  room.  As  carried  out  the 
seating  in  the  lecture  theatre  has  been  changed, 
so  that  the  light  from  the  windows  falls  on  the 
left.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  “  Cookery  ”  class¬ 
room  adjoining  a  service  room  which  has  a  lift 
direct  to  the  basement,  near  to  the  school  kitchen. 
The  drawing  school  is  on  the  second  floor;  it  has 
a  large  north  light  and  skylights  in  the  ceiling. 
The  basement  of  the  building  contains  the  en¬ 
trances,  cloak-rooms,  and  lavatories  for  the  pupils 


ST.  PAUL’S  GIRLS’  SCHOOL,  HAMMERSMITH. 

GERALD  C.  HORSLEY,  ARCHITECT. 

Note. — As  carried  out  the  seating  of  the  lecture  theatre  has  been  changed  so  that  the  light  falls  on  the  left. 
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ST.  PAUL’S  GIRLS’  SCHOOL,  HAMMERSMITH.  DETAIL  OF  FRONT  ELEVATION. 


Photo :  E.  Dockree. 


and  for  the  teaching  staff;  also  the  gymnasium, 
a  covered  playground,  a  pupils’  dining-room,  a 
kitchen,  scullery,  larder,  rooms  for  the  caretaker 
and  servants,  storerooms,  and  lift  for  coals,  etc. 
The  gymnasium  is  at  a  slightly  lower  level  than 


the  remainder  of  the  basement,  in  order  that  the 
light  of  the  class-rooms  on  the  east  side  of  the 
building  should  not  be  obstructed.  There  is  a 
gallery  in  the  gymnasium  for  the  use  of  spectators, 
entered  from  the  ground  floor.  On  the  west  side 
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ST.  PAUL’S  GIRLS’  SCHOOL,  HAMMERSMITH. 
GERALD  C.  HORSLEY,  ARCHITECT. 
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ST.  PAUL’S  GIRLS’  SCHOOL,  HAMMERSMITH,  FROM  THE  TERRACE. 
GERALD  C.  HORSLEY,  ARCHITECT. 


ST.  PAUL’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  HAMMERSMITH.  THE  CORRIDOR. 
GERALD  C.  HORSLEY,  ARCHITECT. 
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ST.  PAUL’S  GIRLS’  SCHOOL,  HAMMERSMITH.  GERALD  C.  HORSLEY,  ARCHITECT. 

SCULPTURE  PANELS  REPRESENTING  “ARTS”  AND  “SCIENCE,’  ON  THE  GABLES  OF  LEFT  AND  RIGHT  WINGS.  MODELLED  BY  HENRY  PEG  RAM,  A.R.A, 


2  6  o  Cu  rren  t  A  rck  i  tecture . 


Photo  :  S.  B.  Bolas  and  Co. 


SX.  PAUL’S  GIRLS’  SCHOOL,  HAMMERSMITH.  THE  GREAT  HALL. 
GERALD  C.  HORSLEY,  ARCHITECT. 


of  the  building  is  a  bicycle  bouse,  approached  by 
a  side  road  from  the  front.  Red  brick  and  Port¬ 
land  stone  have  been  used  for  the  external  eleva¬ 
tions.  The  gables  of  the  right  and  left  wings 
have  sculpture  panels  in  low  relief  representing 
“Arts”  and  “Science”  respectively,  carved  by 
Mr.  Fagan  and  Mr.  M.  Murphy  from  full  size 
models  by  Mr.  Henry  Pegram,  A.R.A.;  and  on 


the  entrance  doorway  in  the  centre  of  the  building 
is  carving  by  Mr.  M.  Murphy,  representing  the 
trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge.  In  the  centre 
gable  is  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Mercers’ 
Company,  who  are  the  Trustees  to  the  Governors, 
and  the  Company’s  motto  “  Honor  Deo.”  A 
niche  above  the  doorway  is  intended  for  a  statue 
in  bronze  of  Dean  Colet,  the  founder  of  the 
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ST.  PAUL’S  GIRLS’  SCHOOL,  H AMMLRSMITH.  THE  GREAT  HALL. 

GERALD  C.  HORSLEY,  ARCHITECT. 


school.  Internally  the  great  hall  and  the  walls 
of  the  principal  corridors  and  staircases  are 
panelled  in  oak,  and  the  floor  of  the  corridor  is  of 
green  and  white  Italian  marble  and  ied  Devon¬ 
shire  marble.  The  buildings  are  warmed  through¬ 
out  with  the  low-pressure  hot-water  system,  and 
the  majority  of  the  rooms  have  open  fireplaces  as 
well.  Flues  are  provided  from  each  room  opening 
into  the  roof,  in  which  are  placed  two  “  Blackman  ” 
fans,  which  permit  the  air  in  the  building  to  be 
frequently  changed.  The  builders  and  contractors 
were  Messrs.  Holloway  Bros.  (London),  Ltd.  The 
hot-water  apparatus  and  grates  were  by  Messrs. 
Longden  &  Co. ;  the  wood  block  floors  by 
Messrs.  Goddard,  of  Farnham  ;  the  electric  light 
fittings  by  Messrs.  Faraday  and  by  Messrs.  T. 
Elsley,  who  also  made  the  exterior  railings  and 
gates.  The  carving  of  the  centre  gable,  and  the 
enriched  plaster  ceilings  in  the  hall  and  library, 
were  executed  by  Mr.  M.  Murphy.  The  lead 
guttering  and  pipe  heads  were  made  by  Mr.  G.  P. 
Bankart,  of  Bromsgrove. 
vol.  xv. — s 


Three  Stations  on  the  Danish  State 
Railways. — In  the  note  respecting  these  stations, 
which  were  illustrated  in  “  The  Review  ”  for 
March  1904,  the  name  of  the  Architect  was  in¬ 
advertently  given  as  Professor  A.  Meldahl.  The 
buildings  should  have  been  attributed  to  Professor 
H.  Wenck,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Danneborg,  and 
Architect  to  the  Danish  State  Railways. 

Premises  for  Messrs.  George  Bell  & 
Sons  and  “The  Church  Times,”  Portugal 
Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. — The  building 
is  situated  next  to  King’s  College  Hospital,  and  is 
faced  externally  with  dark  red  bricks,  supplied 
by  Mr.  Willett,  and  lighter  red  dressings  from 
Messrs.  Lawrence.  The  stoneis  Portland  stone,  the 
cornice  is  cement  cast  in  situ,  and  the  enrichment 
carved  thereon  before  the  cement  had  set.  Stone 
has  been  used  sparingly  to  avoid  expense- — in  fact, 
a  substantial  rather  than  a  decorative  building 
being  aimed  at  in  consideration  of  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  required.  The  smaller  portion, 
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ST.  PAUL’S  GIRLS’  SCHOOL,  HAMMERSMITH.  A  CLASS-ROOM. 

GERALD  C.  HORSLEY,  ARCHITECT. 


facing  the  yard  of  King’s  College  Hospital,  is  used 
for  the  publishing  offices  of  the  Church  Times,  the 
larger  portion  by  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons,  publishers. 
The  carving  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Martyn 
&  Co.,  of  Cheltenham  ;  the  building  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Chinchen  &  Co.,  London.  Mr.  Horace 
Field  is  the  architect. 


PREMISES  FOR 
GEORGE  BELL 
&  SONS  AND 
“THE  CHURCH 
TIMES,”  FIRST 
FLOOR  PLAN. 
HORACE  FIELD, 
ARCHITECT. 


SCALC  OFFEIEIT 
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COTTAGES,  GOATHLAND,  YORKS.  WALTER  BRIF.RLEY,  ARCHITECT. 
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Photo :  E.  Dockree. 

PREMISES  FOR  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  AND  “THE  CHURCH  TIMES,” 
PORTUGAL  STREET,  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS. 

HORACE  FIELD,  ARCHITECT. 
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Photo :  E.  Dockree. 

CORRIDOR,  FIRST  FLOOR,  PREMISES  OF  “THE  CHURCH  TIMES.” 

HORACE  FIELD,  ARCHITECT. 
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PREMISES  FOR  GEORGE  BELL  AND  SONS. 
MR.  EDWARD  BELL’S  ROOM. 

HORACE  FIELD,  ARCHITECT. 
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HORACE  FIELD,  ARCHITECT. 
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Photo:  A.H.  Pitcher. 

MONUMENT  TO  CANON  TINLING  IN  GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

H.  WILSON,  SCULPTOR. 


FIG.  167.  ST.  JAMES’S  CHURCH,  BRISTOL.  “ROBERT,  EARL  OF  GLOUCESTER.” 


A.  G. 


FIG.  169.  ABBEYDORE.  KNIGHT  IN  BRISTOL  STYLE. 
(Kindly  lent  by  Samuel  Gardner,  Esq.) 


A .  G . 


FIG.  168.  SALISBURY  CATHEDRAL. 


WILLIAM  LONGESPEE,  FIRST  EARL  OF  SALISBURY. 


A.  G. 


English  Mediaeval 

CHAPTER  VIII.— THE  RECUMBENT 
EFFIGIES  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  AND 
EARLY  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1180-1350. 

Section  II. — The  Thirteenth  Century 
Oolite  Effigies  of  the  West  of  England. 

It  has  been  shown  how  before  1200  the 
masons  for  the  building  of  Wells  Cathedral  carved 
in  Doulting  stone  a  series  of  “  bishop  ”  effigies 
(see  Fig.  115)  whose  execution  was  the  prelude  to 
the  statue-making  of  Wells  Front  ;  and  also  that 
(as  we  may  judge  from  two  of  these  effigies  which 
lie  now  in  the  north  aisle  of  quire)  this  carving  of 
recumbent  figures  continued  side  by  side  with  the 
statue-making.  St.  James’s  Church,  Bristol,  has 
an  example  of  the  same  kind  in  the  effigy  (Fig.  167) 
called  that  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,87  which, 
in  expression  and  gesture,  comes  near  the  statues 
in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Wells  Front  (see 
for  example  Fig.  128),  and  has  a  treatment  of 
head  and  drapery  which  matches  that  of  the  Bible 
reliefs  there.  Though  given  a  cushion,  this 
figure  at  Bristol  is  little  more  than  a  statue  laid 
on  its  back,  and  strikes  one  as  an  immature  per¬ 
formance.  But  there  are  “  knights  ”  carved  in 
Doulting  stone  that  show  more  accomplished 
effigy-sculpture.  Two  cross-legged  figures  in 
Shepton  Mallet  Church,  close  to  the  Doulting 
quarries,  so  closely  resemble  the  sturdy  warriors 
upon  the  Wells  Front,  that  identity  of  origin  seems 
established.  And  from  the  same  atelier  must,  we 
think,  have  come  that  well-known  and  much- 
admired  work,  the  monument  of  the  great 
Longespee  (d.  1227)  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave 
at  Salisbury  (Fig.  168).  The  figure-slab  is  a  de¬ 
tached  piece  of  Doulting88  stone,  laid  upon  a  stage 
of  wooden  arcading  which  still  retains  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  its  gems  and  painting.  These  effigy- 
figures  are  remarkable  for  the  same  sculptor’s 
expression  that  we  have  noted  at  Wells — see  the 
quality  of  the  mail,  the  dignified  presentment  of 
the  death  sleep,  the  composed  head  and  lax  arm- 
gesture. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  in  the  churches  which 
neighbour  on  the  Doulting  quarries,  other  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  art.  We  believe,  too,  that  a  wider 
range  can  be  traced  for  the  Wells  style,  and  that 
the  “  knight  ”  at  Malvern  (figured  by  Stothard), 
whose  round  targe  matches  that  of  a  “  warrior  ” 
figure  on  the  north-west  tower  of  Wells,  and 
possibly  the  cross-legged  figure  in  Pershore  Abbey 

87  See  illustration  in  Hollis. 

83  The  quarries  are  scarcely  more  than  thirty  miles  from 
Salisbury  with  a  good  upland  road  all  the  way. 

89  We  find  that  this  quarry  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Wells 


Figure  -  Sculpture. 

(where  the  right  hand  holds  a  hunting-horn  with 
the  characteristic  laxity),  owe  their  quality  to  the 
Wells  sculptor — even  though  they  may  be  not 
actually  of  the  Doulting  stone. 

We  have  already  suggested  that,  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Wells  Front,  Bristol,  as  the  mart 
of  western  England,  would  draw  the  sculptors  to 
its  workshops  ;  while  the  shipping  trade  of  that 
port  could  distribute  effigies  to  customers  wherever 
sea-carriage  reached.  Moreover  for  such  Bristol 
wares  an  oolite  freestone  of  finer  grain  than  the 
Doulting  was  available  close  at  hand  from  the 
Dundry  Hill.89  At  any  rate,  in  touch  as  it  were 
with  the  Wells  technique  and  within  easy  convey¬ 
ance  from  Bristol,  certain  classes  of  effigies  are 
found,  such  as  the  early  ecclesiastic  at  Newland, 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean  ;  the  early  knight  at  Bisley, 
near  Stroud  ;  the  lady  at  Pucklechurch,  and  some 
fragments  of  two  effigies  at  Bitton,  all  of  which 
seem  to  date  after  1250. 90  And  we  note  a  common 
manner  of  “  knight  ”  effigies  belonging  to  a  wide 
region  all  along  the  Severn  sea,  and  as  far  as 
Exeter.  We  have  at  Bristol  an  example  in  the 
Mayor’s  chapel — the  southern  of  the  two  cross- 
legged  knights- — -which  with  Wells  draperies  shows 
the  right  hand  laid  on  the  shield,  and  the  lively 
gesture  that  indicates  later  development.  And 
this  can  be  almost  matched  by  a  figure  in  Iddes- 
leigh  Church,  North  Devon.  We  give  (Fig.  169) 
a  knight  at  Abbeydore,  somewhat  similar,  but 
with  the  hand  on  the  sword-hilt,  and  the  detached 


A.  G. 


FIG.  170.  EXETER  CI.OISTER. 

DETACHED  HEAD  OF  ,l  KNIGHT.” 

in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  finer  stone  at  Wells  came,  we 
believe,  from  Dundry. 

90  See  the  Transactions  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire 
Archaeological  Society. 
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FIG.  1 7 1 .  ST.  MARY  REDCLIFFE  CHURCH,  BRISTOL.  “KNIGHT”  EFFIGY  IN  NORTH  TRANSEPT. 


head.  (Fig.  170)  lying  in  the  cloister  at  Exeter  can 
be  seen  to  be  modelled  just  like  that  of  this  knight. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  as  London,  by  means 
of  its  Purbeck  marblers,  established  a  trade  in  re¬ 
cumbent  figures  for  the  east  and  south  of  England, 
so  Bristol  with  its  hinterland  of  oolite  quarries  did 
the  same  for  the  west,  leading  the  way  in  style, 
and  by  its  ready  commerce  displacing  the  Pur¬ 
beck  figures  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  keeping  at  a  distance  both  the  wood 
and  alabaster  effigies. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  this  Bristol  style  of 
the  last  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  has 
appeared  another  element  besides  the  development 
of  Wells  technique.  We  can  trace  distinct  copy¬ 
ing  of  the  Purbeck  treatments.  This  is  shown  in 
the  Bristol  figure  mentioned  above,  but  still  more 
in  the  “knight”  (Fig.  171)  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  which  has  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  second  “  Longespee  ”  at  Salisbury — the 
Purbeck  figure  already  described  in  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  chapter.  And  another  thirteenth-cen¬ 
tury  encroachment  upon  the  Purbeck  trade  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Hamstone  effigies.  The  freestone  is 
an  oolite  of  coarse  texture,  taken  out  of  a  hill 
some  twenty  miles  from  Doulting,  and  with  easy 
water  carriage  to  Bristol.  A  series  of  fine  effigies 
in  this  stone,  dating  from  1240-1340,  occur  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  are  found  spreading  through 
Dorset  almost  within  sight  of  the  Purbeck  hills. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  those  remaining  is  to  be 
seen  in  Bridport  Church  (Fig.  172),  and  this  has 
traces  of  black  paint,  as  if  it  had  been  got  up  to 
resemble  Purbeck  marble.  But  the  style  of  the 
Hamstone  effigies  is  that  of  Bristol,  and  of  remark¬ 
able  quality,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  “  knight  ”  and 


“  lady  ”  (dating  c.  1290)  on  the  floor  of  the  Athel- 
hampton  Chantry  in  Piddleton  Church,  about  four 
miles  from  Dorchester.  Another  Hamstone  knight 
in  the  same  chapel  shows  how,  some  fifty  years 
later,  the  craft  was  still  in  connection  with  the 
Bristol  or  west  country  pattern  of  that  date. 

But  in  this  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  yet  another  centre  of  figure-craft  must  be 
recognised,  as  giving  models  to  the  effigy-carver 
in  the  west  of  England.  The  later  building  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral  produced  a  considerable 
amount  of  figure-work,  some  of  which — the  reliefs 
on  the  quire  screen,  and  those  in  the  chapter 
house — has  appeared  in  Chapter  V.,  while  the 
scanty  remains  of  the  statues  of  the  west  front  will 
be  illustrated  in  our  next  chapter.  The  style  of 
these  last  is  so  different  from  that  of  Wells  that 
no  sequence  seems  possible,  and  indeed  to  date 
them  immediately  following  is  difficult.  Some¬ 
thing  of  their  expressions  and  attitudes  we  may 
derive  from  the  French  sculpture  of  1270,  as  we 
shall  discuss  presently.  Certain  effigies  in  South 
England  seem  directly  in  touch  with  this  Salis¬ 
bury  influence.  The  later  connections  of  the 
statues  will  be  mentioned  afterwards.  But  the 
style  of  the  chapter-house  reliefs  may  be  imme¬ 
diately  traced  in  a  figure  at  Axminster,  which  is 
to  be  probably  identified  as  that  of  the  Lady 
Alicia  de  Bruere,  whose  benefactions  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  are  recorded.  The 
stone  of  the  effigy  appears  to  be  the  Chilmark 
stone  of  the  Salisbury  building,  and  (Fig.  173)  she 
holds  between  her  hands  the  Salisbury  badge. 
We  can  see  therefore  another  influence  coming  in 
upon  and  transforming  the  style  of  the  west- 
country  effigy-carver — and  this  can  be  imme- 


FIG.  172.  BRIDPORT  CHURCH.  “KNIGHT”  IN  NORTH  TRANSEPT. 
(Kindly  lent  by  W.  Burnett,  Esq  ) 
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FIG.  173.  AXMINSTER  CHURCH.  “LADY”  ON  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  CHANCEL. 
(Kindly  lent  by  W.  Burnett,  Esq.) 


diately  seen  to  bear  upon  the  production  of  the 
Exeter  and  Bristol  effigies,  c.  1280,  in  which  the 
Wells  technique  becomes  entirely  suspended,  and 
a  new  manner  established. 

While  the  Purbeck  art  of  recumbent  effigies 
died  away,  c.  1300,  these  oolite  manufactures  of 
the  west  of  England  grew  in  importance,  and  held 
their  own,  at  any  rate  during  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  against  the  importations  of  wood,  alabaster, 
and  chalk  stone  figures.  Elsewhere  in  England 
also  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  witnessed 
in  many  districts  a  flourishing  effigy  production 
in  the  building  stones  of  the  local  mason  craft 
and  usually  in  direct  copy  of  the  Purbeck  art. 
While  the  thirteenth  century  was  that  of  the 
Purbeck  effigy,  and  the  fifteenth  favoured  ala¬ 
baster,  the  years  from  1280  to  1380  showed  the 
widest  vogue  of  the  stone  figure.  Indeed,  the 
field  of  effigy-material  that  opens  to  us  in  the 
fourteenth  century  is  so  bewildering  in  its  extent 
and  richness,  that  a  separate  section  of  this 
chapter  is  required  to  deal  with  it. 

Section  III. — The  Freestone  Effigies, 
c.  1300. 

Towards  1300  a  great  variety  of  effigies  came 
into  the  market,  worked  in  stones  of  larger  block 
and  softer  texture  than  the  coarse  shell-stones 
which  had  been  earlier  in  use.  Broadly,  we  see 
in  them  three  classes  of  style,  which  we  propose 
to  distinguish  as  the  south-western,  the  north¬ 
eastern,  and  the  midland  styles  respectively.  The 
district  of  the  first  was,  roughly,  that  of  the  dio¬ 
ceses  which  bordered  on  the  Bristol  Channel  and 
the  Severn  basin — Exeter,  Wells,  Hereford,  Llan- 
daff,  and  Worcester  (partially) ;  the  district  of 
north-eastern  style  lay  in  the  dioceses  of  Carlisle, 
Durham,  York,  and  Lincoln  (partially)  ;  between 
was  the  district  of  the  midland  style,  which  from 
the  diocese  of  Lichfield  stretched  across  the 


southern  part  of  the  great  Lincoln  diocese  to  that 
of  London  and  its  neighbours. 

We  shall  hope  to  show,  when  we  continue  our 
description  of  the  second  or  mid-Gothic  school 
of  art,  that  these  three  regions  produced  three 
separate  styles,  that  can  be  distinguished  in  all 
branches  of  figure-sculpture — -in  the  statues,  in 
the  architectural  head-carving  and  reliefs,  as  well 
as  here  in  the  recumbent  effigies — pointing  in 
each  region  to  a  special  crafcsmanship,  with 
special  affinities  of  style,  that  grew  up  from  the 
continental  connections  and  the  commerce  of 
each  seaboard,  but  at  the  same  time  was  funda¬ 
mentally  based  on  the  technique  of  the  local  stones 
available. 

As  far  as  recumbent  effigies  are  concerned,  the 
dependence  of  the  style  on  stone  is  distinct. 
Roughly,  there  were  three  sorts  of  stone  used  for 
effigies  c.  1300 — to  be  distinguished  as  (1)  oolite, 
(2)  sandstone,  (3)  crystalline  limestone.  Now,  no 
doubt  quarries  of  all  three  sorts  —  shellstone, 
sandstone,  and  limestone — were  in  working  at 
some  part  or  other  of  each  of  the  three  wide 
regions  we  have  separated.  But,  for  effigies,  cir¬ 
cumstances  gave  a  preponderance  to  one  variety 
in  each  of  the  three  different  regions — to  the  oolite 
effigy  in  the  south-western,  to  the  sandstone  effigy 
in  the  midland,  and  to  the  magnesian  limestone 
effigy  in  the  north-eastern  district.  The  deter¬ 
mining  factor  for  this  preponderance  in  each  case 
was  the  building  fashion  of  the  local  capital 
towns.  Only  the  quarries  that  were  opened  up 
by  the  demands  of  continuous  building  could  be 
counted  on  to  supply  the  blocks  of  considerable 
scantling,  high  in  the  bed,  as  well  as  of  good 
length  and  even  texture  throughout,  which  were 
required  for  the  carving  of  life-size  figures. 
Accordingly,  the  effigy  trade  would  take  root 
in  the  port  or  capital  city  that  had  easy  com¬ 
munication  with  the  quarries  supplying  in  each 
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FIO.  174.  HEREFORD  CATHEDRAL.  CHANCELLOR  SWINFIELD  (1286-1299).  -4.  G. 

EXAMPLE  OF  SOUTH-WESTERN  STYLE. 


district  the  stones  most  in  vogue  for  building.  In 
the  south-west  of  England  the  oolite  shell-stones 91 
had  been  employed  in  all  the  thirteenth-century 
building  of  the  great  churches.  The  freestones, 
which  Bristol  could  supply,  were  especially  in 
demand — they  were  hard,  and  though  not  of  great 
height  on  bed,  even  in  texture,  and  capable  of 
being  worked  with  great  delicacy.  So  we  find  the 
south-western  recumbent  effigy,  showing  the  work¬ 
ing  of  these  stones,  usually  with  flatly  laid,  silky 
folds ;  with  head  features  expressive,  but  small — - 
the  chins  depressed  to  bring  the  noses  within  the 
compass  of  the  stone,  and  generally  with  the 
hands  and  other  projecting  details  kept  well  in 
bounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  free  sandstones  of  mid- 
England  building,  c.  1300,  at  Lichfield,  Coventry, 
Chester,  and  Leicester,  could  be  got  in  great 
heights  of  bed.  There  was  no  need  in  their 
cutting  to  curtail  projecting  features.  We  find, 
accordingly,  in  the  midland  effigies,  widely-spread 
draperies,  deeply-cut  folds,  and  strongly-pleated 
skirts.  The  great  blocks,  too,  gave  occasion  for 
elaborately  carved  architectural  canopies.  At  the 
same  time,  the  soft  granular  texture  of  sandstone 
fostered  a  blunt  rendering  of  the  features,  which 
have  not  the  sharp  incisiveness  of  the  oolite  style. 

Finally,  the  magnesian  limestones  of  the  York¬ 
shire  building,  c.  1300,  at  York,  Beverley,  and 
Southwell,  have  a  close  texture  with  almost  the 
expression  of  marble,  while  they  are  as  big  in 
block  and  as  easily  worked  as  the  sandstones. 
The  north-eastern  style  of  effigy  took  from  this 
stone  a  broad,  sensuous  manner,  in  contrast  with 
the  crispness  of  the  south-western  and  the  blunt¬ 
ness  of  the  midland  style.  Particularly  it  had, 
c.  1300,  a  certain  billowy  riot  of  drapery  which 
feeds  on  the  plastic  quality  of  the  material. 

To  show  better  what  we  wish  to  indicate  in  the 
above  distinctions,  we  give  the  ecclesiastic  ( Fig.  174) 
to  represent  the  south-western  manner  of  effigy, 
the  lady  (Fig.  175)  the  midland  style,  and  the 


knight  (Fig.  176)  the  north-eastern  ;  in  each  case 
assigning  to  the  district  what  we  consider  its  most 
characteristic  type  of  effigy.  It  is  not  maintained, 
however,  that  the  effigies  in  each  of  these  regions 
are  always  in  the  same  stone.  There  are  sand¬ 
stone  figures  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  Gloucestershire; 
and  a  whole  group  of  oolite  effigies  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire  belongs  to  the  Yorkshire  types.  Nor  can 
every  effigy  of  c.  1300,  in  the  districts  named,  be 
ticketed  so  that  we  can  pronounce  on  its  origin 
from  one  or  other  of  the  known  centres  of  effigy¬ 
carving.  But  distinct  tendencies  in  the  specified 
directions  can,  we  think,  be  recognised  through¬ 
out  wide  regions,  and  warrant  a  theory  as  to  their 
origin  in  the  craft-conditions  of  workshops  in  the 
fashionable  building  stones,  and  so  a  model  was 
set  for  the  district. 

Where,  as  at  Worcester,  we  have  oolite  and 
sandstone  effigies  side  by  side — as,  for  example,  in 
the  two  ladies,  the  one  in  Prince  Arthur’s  Chantry, 
the  other  further  east  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
Ladv  Chapel  (that  shown  in  Fig.  175) — we  can  point 
in  the  one  case  to  the  silky  overlappings  of  dress, 
in  the  other  to  deep-cut  pleated  skirts.  Yet  the 
difference  is  not  one  of  date,  or  of  fashion  in  cos¬ 
tume,  but  is  explained  by  the  geographical  position 
— that  Worcester  had  within  reach  two  workshops 
of  style,  the  south-western  and  the  midland,  and 
could  draw  from  either  on  occasion.  That  they 
were  most  often — not  the  sculptors  with  the  tricks 
of  style,  but  the  finished  effigies  themselves — 
imported,  c.  1300,  seems  to  us  most  likely.  As 
Purbeck  goods  were  conveyed  to  their  places 
worked,  and  as  later  the  alabaster  figure-works 
were  sent  out  from  Nottingham  ready  for  fixing, 
so  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
atelier  of  the  soft-stone  figures  would  send  them 
out  to  where  they  were  wanted.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  some  difficulty  in  this  view,  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  effigy-maker  at  a  distance  obtained 
that  knowledge  of  the  deceased’s  appearance,  which 
it  is  clear  he  had  as  to  accoutrements  and  dress, 


91  The  Portland  and  Purbeck  stones  may  be  classed  with  these 
as  of  the  same  constitution  and  working.  The  cathedrals  of  the 
south-west  of  England  were  entirely  built  in  shell-stones  in  the 


thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  century.  Sandstone  succeeded 
oolite  at  Exeter  c.  1300,  and  at  Chichester  (and  to  a  certain 
extent  at  Winchester)  c.  1350. 
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FIG.  175.  WORCESTER  CATHEDRAL  LADY  IN  SOUTH  AISLE  OF  QUIRE.  A.  G. 

EXAMPLE  OF  MIDLAND  STYLE. 


c.  1300.  It  may  be  that  vestments  and  armour 
I  were  sent  to  the  workshops,  and  were  put  upon 
models  to  be  copied.  Or  it  is  possible  that  on 
occasion  a  wax  model  was  made  in  likeness  of  the 
deceased,  and  supplied  to  the  effigv  carver.  But 
in  any  case  the  details  of  costume  in  effigies  be¬ 
come  increasingly  individual  as  we  pass  into  the 
fourteenth  century.  There  were  clearly  no  such 
stock  patterns  of  knight  and  lady  as  were  noted 
in  the  earlier  hardstone  and  Purbeck  figures,  and 
such  as  we  shall  find  very  usually  in  the  stone 
and  alabaster  figures  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
At  the  date  1300  each  bishop  and  each  knight 
had  a  special  representation,  at  any  rate  of  his 
costume,  if  not  of  his  figure  and  features. 

As  to  the  exact  centres  for  these  diffusions  of 
effigies,  c.  1300,  there  is  little  direct  evidence. 
Bristol  we  have  accepted  as  certainly  the  principal 
workshop  of  the  south-western  style,  though 
Gloucester  may  have  shared  in  the  trade,  and  Exeter 
seems  to  have  produced  an  allied  but  different  type 


of  effigy-work  which  we  would  trace  more  directly 
to  a  fountain  head  in  the  statues  of  Salisbury. 
Still,  the  stone  and  the  masons  of  Bristol  were  in 
employment  not  only  in  its  own  churches,  but  far 
afield — even  at  Exeter,92  we  believe,  in  the  starting 
of  the  Lady  Chapel. 

York  is  as  certainly  marked  out  as  the  centre  of 
the  sculpture  craft  for  the  north-eastern  style. 
Its  Minster  and  abbeys,  and  the  great  churches  in 
connection  with  its  see  at  Ripon,  Southwell,  and 
Beverley,  made  a  body  of  building  whose  demand 
on  sculpture  was  continuous. 

For  the  midlands  the  s  indstone  statue-making 
of  Lichfield  was  the  basis  of  an  art  in  effigy,  though 
Coventry  and  Nottingham  supplied  the  likely  work¬ 
shops  for  its  trade.93  Finally,  London  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  prolific  producer  of  the  south-eastern 
effigies  that  are  found,  c.  1300,  with  a  style  that 
has  close  connections  with  that  of  both  Lichfield 
and  Exeter.  The  stones  available  for  London 
sculpture  were  chief!)'  Reigate  sandstone  and 


92  The  use  of  Dundry  stone  and  lias  shafts  signifies  Bristol 
masoncraft  in  the  Gloucester  “  Reliquary  ”  in  the  Exeter  Chapter 
House,  as  in  that  of  Wells. 

93  In  the  east  of  England  the  early  thirteenth-century  building 
in  the  great  abbeys  of  the  Fens,  in  Peterborough,  Ely,  etc.,  un¬ 
doubtedly  produced  a  style  of  figure-sculpture  which  it  derived, 


not  from  Lichfield,  but  from  Lincoln,  having  later  developments 
in  the  workshops  of  Norwich.  But  Caen-stone  was  largely  im¬ 
ported  into  the  east  of  England  for  the  finer  architectural  carving, 
and  the  connection  of  east  England  art  is  most  with  London,  to 
which  Caen  stone  came  regularly. 


FIG.  176.  BEDALE  CHURCH.  KNIGHT  AND  LADY  AT  WEST  END. 
EXAMPLE  OF  NORTH-EASTERN  STYLE. 


A.  G. 
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Old  Plaster  Work ,  Bristol. 


Caen  stone  brought  by  sea;  this  latter,  though 
an  oolite,  is  so  sandy  and  close-bedded  that  the 
technique  of  its  working  may  be  classed  with  that 
of  the  Lichfield  sandstones. 

Stone  figures  were,  however,  only  a  part  of  the 
London  output  ;  wood  and  bronze  were  materials 
out  of  which  the  London  imagers  executed  recum¬ 
bent  figures  that  were  sent  out  in  all  directions.  Now 
clearlv  in  bronze  and  wood  the  direct  masonic 
conditions  of  figure  sculpture  had  no  power,  and 
we  may  expect  a  modification  in  the  direction  of 
the  imager’s  craft.  Indeed,  the  London  effigy  is  of 
varied  affinities.  It  has  generally  a  midland  like¬ 
ness,  but  often  has  this  111  close  alliance  with  the 
south-western  manner,  and  withal  shares  details 
in  common  with  the  north-eastern  art. 

Were,  then,  the  London  sculptors  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  England,  and  so  developed  there  a 
mixed  style  of  art?  It  is  evident  from  the  accounts 
of  Queen  Eleanor’s  trustees  (1292)  that  for  her 
monuments  were  employed  imagers  and  masons 
whose  names  came  from  many  places,  such  as 
Battle,  Abingdon,  Canterbury,  Ireland.  Still,  we 
would  prefer  to  regard  the  facts  of  the  London 
style  in  another  way.  A  new  manner  of  figure¬ 
carving,  as  we  have  mentioned  as  to  Salisbury, 
becomes  distinctly  apparent  in  England  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  this  was  in 
essence  an  imager’s  technique,  and  it  comes  earliest 
on  the  scene,  we  believe,  in  the  London  work¬ 
shops.  just  as  we  surmise  that  the  Londoners’ 
trade  of  Purbeck  figures  sent  broadcast  over  Eng¬ 
land  models  that  were  copied  in  the  local  stones 
by  the  working  masons,  so  now  this  imager’s 


technique  was  dispersed  from  London,  and  was 
in  the  south-west,  the  midland,  and  the  north-east 
respectively  translated  into  the  masoncralt  of 
each  district — a  masoncraft  founded,  as  we  have 
described,  upon  the  stone  in  local  demand  ;  and 
so  the  manners  we  have  separated  arose  ;  London 
drawing  sculptors  from  each  district,  but  in  reality 
being  the  centre  of  style. 

The  quality  of  this  new  manner  lies  in  greater 
freedom  of  expression,  and  particularly  in  a  tech¬ 
nique  of  drapery,  which  is  rendered  no  longer  in 
the  thin  lawny  ripples  or  closely  set  planes,  but  in 
clean-cut,  billowy  masses,  with  under-cut  over¬ 
lappings.  There  can  be  no  question,  we  think, 
that  the  impetus  for  this  shift  of  technique  came 
from  abroad  ;  that  in  it  English  art  began  to  run 
directly  in  the  currents  of  great  French  sculpture. 
They  were  the  statuaries  of  Paris,  Amiens,  Reims, 
and  Rouen,  who,  in  the  figure-crowded  porches  of 
the  great  cathedrals,  created  new  expressions,  new 
attitudes  and  free  treatments  of  drapery,  which 
thereafter  remained  the  possession  of  Gothic 
sculpture,  and  bmished  the  Byzantine  features  of 
traditional  style.  Towards  1260  the  trades  of 
image-makers  and  ivory-carvers,  who  stocked  the 
shops  of  church  furniture,  were  revolutionised  by 
the  new  motives  of  figure-work,  and  dispersed 
them  abroad.  And  so  we  find  the  new  draperies 
appearing  simultaneously  in  the  late  thirteenth 
century  all  over  the  west  of  Europe.  The  London 
image  shops  caught  the  new  manner  c.  1270,  and 
from  them  it  passed  into  the  current  art  habit  of 
all  the  English  regions  alike. 

Edward  S.  Prior.  Arthur  Gardner. 
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The  ancient  town  of  Burford  is  situated 
on  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire,  and,  like  many 
villages  in  this  part  of  England,  lies  in  one 
of  the  narrow  valleys  that  intersect  the  hills  in 
all  directions.  The  surrounding  country  is  typical 
Cotswold  scenery — wide  stretches  of  green  fields 
dotted  with  groups  of  trees  and  grey  homesteads. 
There  are  several  ways  of  entering  the  town,  all 
of  which  have  charm,  but  perhaps  the  one  cross¬ 
ing  the  River  Windrush  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
appeals  most  strongly  to  the  traveller  for  its  old- 
world  character. 

The  town  shows  a  broad  and  open  High  Street, 
scrupulously  clean,  bordered  by  quaint  houses  of 
all  ages  and  styles.  Fifty  years  ago  Burford 
was  a  thriving  and  prosperous  county  town,  and 
though  the  advent  of  railways  has  left  it  high  and 
dry  and  out  of  the  world  of  to-day,  it  was  once 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  malt,  sail 
cloth,  saddlery,  and  bell -casting  on  a  small  scale. 
Neale  was  the  name  of  the  founder,  and  he  was 
buried  in  the  north  transept  of  the  church,  which 
is  called,  after  him,  “  Bell-founders  ”  aisle.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Burford 
was  on  the  highway  between  Oxford  and  Gloucester. 


Like  Northleach  and  many  of  the  smaller  villages, 
it  has  suffered  by  the  abolition  of  the  stage 
coaches.  Losing  thus  in  activity  and  bustle, 
Burford  of  to-day  gains  for  the  visitor  an  enviable 
peace  and  quiet. 

The  town  emerges  from  time  to  time  in  history. 
During  the  Civil  War  King  Charles  I.  was  several 
times  in  Burford.  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  hunt¬ 
ing  in  Wychwood  Forest,  was  another  royal 
visitor,  and  King  William  III.  spent  his 
birthday  there  in  1695,  on  his  way  to  Oxford. 
There  happened  to  be  a  saddler  in  the  place  who 
was  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  England.  Two 
saddles  of  his  making  were  presented  by  the 
Burfordians  to  the  King,  who  was  “graciously 
pleased  to  accept  them  and  ordered  them  to  be 
retained  for  his  own  use.’’  Burford  was  also 
celebrated  as  a  great  racing  centre,  and,  with 
Bibury  adjoining,  attracted  people  from  all  over 
the  country.  Charles  II.  was  at  Burford  on  three 
occasions  to  attend  the  Bibury  meetings,  which 
were  generally  held  on  the  Seven  Downs,  some 
little  distance  out  of  the  town.  In  1681  the 
Newmarket  Spring  meeting  was  transferred  to 
Bibury,  and  as  Parliament  was  then  sitting  at 
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Oxford,  less  than  thirty  miles  away,  the  King, 
accompanied  by  Nell  Gwynne  and  his  Court, 
attended  the  meeting,  and  it  was  doubtless  owing 
to  all  this  that  Burford  was  so  celebrated  for  its 
1  saddlery  and  harness. 

A  very  interesting  building  in  the  town  is  the 
Priory,  wrapped  as  it  is  in  romance  and  history. 
Hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  Priory  or  Hos¬ 
pital  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  which  doubtless 
existed  previous  to  the  dissolution  in  Henry  VIII. ’s 
reign.  Up  to  the  Conquest  the  Manor  of  Burford 
was  possessed  by  Saxon  noblemen,  but  the  first 
man  of  note  who  held  it  was  Hugh  le  Despencer. 
He  was  one  of  Edward  II.'s  favourites,  and  came 
to  the  usual  untimely  end  by  being  hanged, 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  Queen.  Till  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  it  remained  with  his  descendants, 
when  it  passed  by  marriage  to  Richard  Neville, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  the  king-maker.  Lord  Lytton, 
in  his  book  “  The  Last  of  the  Barons,”  has  por¬ 
trayed  the  part  that  this  warrior  played  in  history. 
He  fell  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  at  the  Battle  of 
Barnet,  when  fighting  against  the  very  man  he 
had  placed  upon  the  throne.  The  old  almsh  >uses 
by  the  church  were  founded  by  him  (though  built 
by  Henry  Bishop)  in  the  year  1457.  Practi¬ 
cally  rebuilt  at  a  somewhat  dangerous  period 
about  seventy  years  ago,  they  still  show  interest¬ 
ing  remains  of  the  fifteenth-century  work.  In 
Henry  VI II.’s  reign  the  Manor  lapsed  to  the 
Crown,  and  after  passing  through  the  hands  of 
Edmund  Harman  of  Taynton,  the  royal  surgeon, 
and  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Chancellor  to  Queen 
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Elizabeth,  it  was  eventually  sold  to  Sir  Laurence 
1  anfield,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  His 
monument  is  now  in  the  Tanfield  aisle  in  the 
church,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  the  period. 
Marble  pillars  support  a  canopy  representing  the 
firmament,  studded  with  cherub  faces  and  stars, 
and  under  this  lie  Lord  Tanfield,  in  his  judge's 
robes,  and  his  wife  by  his  side.  At  the  head  is 
the  baron's  daughter  ;  on  the  east  side,  her 
husband,  Lord  Falkland,  in  military  costume. 
The  whole  monument  has  a  decided  Italian  feel¬ 
ing,  and  resembles  the  tomb  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  was  this  Sir  Laurence  Tanfield  who  built 
the  great  house,  of  which  the  present  ruin  forms 
part,  probably  about  the  year  1600.  Through 
marriage  it  passed  to  the  famous  Lord  Falkland, 
who  fell  at  Newbury.  The  property  was  then 
seized  by  the  Long  Parliament  and  granted,  in 
1636,  to  Speaker  Lenthall.  In  1736  the  Lenthalls 
were  forced  to  sell  the  pictures  which  had  been 
collected  by  the  Speaker,  including  some  by 
Holbein,  Jansen,  Vandyke,  and  Correggio,  and  in 
the  ballroom  the  hooks  and  stays  still  remain  as 
they  were  when  the  pictures  were  taken  down. 
In  1829  the  house  itself  came  under  the  hammer 
and  was  purchased  by  a  local  landowner  named 
Greenaway,  who  dismantled  and  abandoned  it 
and  left  it  as  it  stands  to-day,  a  picturesque  shell. 
In  a  quiet  way  there  is  much  of  interest  in  the 
old  building.  At  one  side  is  the  remarkable 
Renaissance  chapel  of  somewhat  debased  archi¬ 
tecture,  connected  with  the  main  house  by  a 
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cloister  and  gallery  over.  This  was  built  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  is  familiar  in 
Waller’s  picture  of  “The  Empty  Saddle.”  It 
originally  had  a  flat  ceiling  with  high  panelled 
stalls  on  both  sides,  a  gallery  at  the  west  end  on 
columns  approached  from  the  top  of  the  cloister 
connecting  it  with  the  house.  The  fine  old  stair¬ 
case  was  originally  inlaid  with  ebony  and  other 
woods,  and  the  plaster  ceiling  over  it,  though 
rather  florid  in  character,  is  worth  notice.  The 
real  gem  of  the  house,  however,  is  the  ballroom 
or  parlour,  which  has  a  really  well-modelled 
plaster  ceiling  with  delicate  ribs  and  pendants 
and  beautifully  fashioned  flowers  and  leaves 
between.  The  room  is  panelled  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  and  there  is  a  large  stone  chimney-piece 
with  the  Lenthall  arms  and  the  oiiginal  iron 
grate. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  manner  in  which 
the  traditional  ecclesiastical  form  of  windows 
was  treated  by  the  Renaissance  masons.  Efforts 
were  being  made  at  this  time  to  give  tracery  a 
form  in  keeping  with  the  new  fashion  with  no 
very  great  success ;  but  in  the  chapel  here  the 
result  is  as  happy  as  anywhere,  and  the  wheel 
windows  are  a  good  example  of  the  attempt  to 
combine  the  old  and  the  new. 

Spacious  gardens  enclosed  with  high  walls  lie 


to  the  south  of  the  house,  and  though  sadly  over¬ 
grown  with  trees  and  weeds,  the  lines  of  a  series 
of  terraces  can  yet  be  made  out. 

The  most  important  building  in  Burford  is  the 
church.  Rambling  and  many-aisled,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  unique,  and  its  size  and  magnificence  gives 
us  some  idea  of  what  must  have  been  Burford’s 
importance  in  the  Middle  Ages.  I  know  of  no 
church  which  presents  such  extraordinary  irre¬ 
gularity  of  plan,  and  it  is  possible  that  two 
buildings  may  have  been  united ;  the  Sylvester 
aisle  at  the  west  end  may  have  been  a  distinct 
chapel,  detached  from  the  church.  This  was 
founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  the 
fifteenth  the  north  wall  was  opened  by  arches 
into  the  church  proper  and  extended  eastwards 
so  that  the  magnificent  perpendicular  porch  and 
parvise  (perhaps  as  fine  as  any  in  England) 
is  now  enclosed  between  this  and  one  of  the 
south  transepts. 

The  central  tower  is  of  twelfth-century  work 
in  the  lower  stages,  of  beautiful  detail,  and  late 
fifteenth-century  in  the  upper  part  and  spire, 
literally  cutting  the  great  building  into  halves. 
Its  narrow  tower  arches  very  greatly  obstruct 
the  altar  at  the  east  end,  and,  doubtless  in  order 
to  get  over  this  difficulty,  a  most  ingenious  and 
interesting  expedient  was  resorted  to,  and  a 
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people’s  altar  was  erected  in  the  west  side  of  the 
tower.  In  appearance  it  is  not  unlike  a  large 
pew  enclosed  with  fifteenth-century  screen  work 
with  a  tester  over  and  altar  and  reredos  in  stone 
below.  This  feature,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  unique 
in  England. 

There  are,  apart  from  the  grandeur  ol  the 


whole  building,  several  things  to  notice 
in  the  church  :  the  fine  series  of  tombs 
of  all  dates,  the  many  chapels  with 
their  enclosing  screens,  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  glass  in  the  windows.  In  the  “Bell- 
founders  ”  aisle  Neale  was  buried,  and 
in  a  vault  below  Speaker  Lenthall, 
but  by  his  express  command  no  monu¬ 
ment  was  ever  raised  to  his  memory. 
Then  there  is  the  great  Tanfield  monu¬ 
ment,  which  almost  fills  the  chapel  of 
that  name,  and  the  Bartholomews 
chapel  containing  monuments  to  that 
family,  who  lived  in  a  house  at  West- 
hall  Hill  for  many  generations.  This 
house  is  still  standing  in  the  little 
village  of  Fulbrook,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Windrush,  opposite  to  the  Priory.  This 
chapel  also  contains  some  very  beautiful  decorated 
tombs. 

In  the  Leggare  chapel  or  south  transept,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  richest  of  them  all,  there  is 
another  fine  tomb;  and  on  the  north  wall  is  a 
white  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Christopher 
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Kempster,  who  was  employed  as  a  master  mason 
in  building  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  other  churches 
in  London,  after  the  great  lire.  He  is  said  to 
have  saved  much  money,  for  he  purchased  the 
estate  from  which  the  stone  he  had  so  largely 
employed  came,  and  named  the  quarries  St.  Chris¬ 
topher  or  St.  Kitt’s  Quarries.  They  lie  a  little  to 
the  south-west  of  Burford,  and  near  to  them  is  the 
large  stone  house  that  he  built,  bearing  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “  Christopher  Kempster  built  this  in  1698.” 

The  adjoining  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  of  Can¬ 
terbury  contains  some  window’s  by  Kemp,  and 
was  restored  by  Sedding.  There  are  many  other 
extremely  interesting  objects  in  the  church,  and 
the  fourteenth-century  font  should  be  noticed.  This 
and  many  other  churches  in  the  neighbourhood 
were,  during  the  Civil  War,  turned  to  secular  pur¬ 
poses,  as  prisons,  as  barracks,  or  even  stables  ;  and 
stamped  on  the  lead  lining  of  the  Burford  font 
we  may  see  the  words  “  Anthony  Sedley  prisoner 
1649.” 

The  town  of  Burford  contains  other  interesting 
buildings  ;  one  of  these  is  the  old  Tolesey  House 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  dating  from  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  originally  stood  on  stone 
columns,  and  was  open  below,  but  the  spaces  have 
been  filled  in  some  long  time  back.  The  tolls  due 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  those  incurred  by 
strangers  at  the  fairs,  used  to  be  paid  in  this 
building.  There  are  some  old  chairs,  muniment 
boxes,  and  a  chest  of  drawers  with  the  town  arms 
engraved  upon  them  in  the  room  upstairs. 

The  house  immediately  opposite,  of  fifteenth- 
century  date,  is  well  worth  noticing,  with  its  three 
gables,  beautifully  traceried  barge-boards,  projec¬ 
ting  oriel  windows,  and  great  pent-roof  over  the 
shop  fronts  below.  Inside  there  is  a  fine  chimney- 
piece,  and  in  the  courtyard  behind,  the  original 
wooden  windows  with  arched  heads  and  a  fine 
timber  and  plaster  front,  with  coved  plaster  cornice 
under  the  eaves.  It  was  at  one  time  all  one  house, 
and  the  perpendicular  windows  in  the  back  gable 
facing  the  east  may  have  been  connected  with  an 
oratory  chapel  on  the  first  floor.  In  the  house 
adjoining  there  is  a  remarkably  fine  fifteenth -cen¬ 
tury  vaulted  crypt  :  and  as  we  know  that  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  all  people  were  compelled  to 
build  the  lower  storey  of  their  houses  of  stone,  it 
is  conjectured  that  this  may  have  been  built  as 
part  of  a  merchant’s  house,  for  the  storage  of  his 
goods,  since  there  are  two  arched  openings  to  the 
street.  At  any  rate,  it  is  worth  noticing  tor  the 
very  beautiful  masons’  work  in  it. 

On  all  sides  are  moulded  and  carved  doorways, 
some  of  stone  and  wood,  many  bearing  dates, 
initials,  and  merchants’  marks  of  the  original 
builders.  As  a  rule  the  older  houses,  those  dating 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  had 


an  arched  doorway  facing  the  street  opening  into 
a  passage,  with  the  rooms  leading  from  it,  and 
running  through  into  a  courtyard  at  the  back.  In 
several  of  the  houses  the  circular  staircase, 
characteristic  of  the  time,  still  remains. 

One  remarkably  fine  house,  “  The  old  Bear 
Inn,”  standing  in  the  main  street,  no  doubt  owes 
its  name  to  some  connection  with  the  great  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  there  are  continuous  references 
to  this  inn  in  the  burgesses’  books  from  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  has  a  beautiful  oriel  window  in  the  centre  of 
the  street  front,  and  though  its  architectural  com¬ 
position  has  been  much  mutilated,  enough  remains 
to  show  what  it  originally  was  like.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  the  staircase,  enclosed  in  a  circular  turret 
with  a  pointed  roof,  was  standing  in  the  large 
courtyard  at  the  back,  but  within  the  last  few 
years  this  has  unfortunately  been  pulled  down. 

All  over  Burford  are  typical  examples  of  the 
stone  buildings  of  the  Cotswolds,  and  though  few 
are  in  their  original  state,  even  now  they  are 
extremely  pleasing,  and  show  us  by  what  simple 
and  straightforward  means  such  charming  effects 
were  gained. 

To  architects  the  work  in  many  of  the  buildings 
is  especially  interesting,  for  we  can  see  how  the 
different  styles  and  periods  overlapped,  how  tradi¬ 
tion  lingered,  and  how  loth  the  builders  were  to 
give  up  accustomed  methods.  There  are  also 
many  beautiful  Renaissance  buildings  scattered 
about,  and  one  delightful  little  front,  dated  1682, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  town,  will  at  once  arrest 
attention  ;  and  especially  the  dignified  house  in 
the  middle  of  the  High  Street,  set  back  by  a  fore¬ 
court,  and  containing  its  original  steps  and 
wrought- iron  railings  and  gates.  The  house,  of 
Queen  Anne  date,  immediately  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Priory,  is  a  charming  composition,  and  with 
its  high  enclosing  walls  and  old-world  garden  is  a 
picture  in  itself. 

Burford  is  the  first  town  that  is  known  to  have 
had  a  merchant  guild,  for  Robert  FitzHamon  gave 
a  charter  in  1087.  The  curfew  bell  still  rings 
every  night  from  Michaelmas  Day  to  21st  March, 
as  it  doubtless  has  done  for  centuries.  Another 
ancient  custom  still  surviving  is  the  ringing  of  the 
church  bells  at  12  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  This 
was  originally  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
people  together  to  confess  their  sins  before  the 
Lenten  Fast  began  ;  but  this  has  long  since  died 
out,  and  the  popular  idea  is  that  it  rings  to  tell 
people  to  make  their  pancakes. 

The  fairs  in  these  old  Cotswold  towns,  even  in 
the  present  times,  are  great  events  ;  and  when  we 
realise  that  the  charter  to  hold  the  first  fair  in 
Burford  was  granted  in  1323,  it  brings  back  very 
forcibly  the  age  and  antiquity  of  the  place. 
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Photo :  H.  Irving. 


“THE  BULL  ”  INN. 


From  time  immemorial  the  townspeople  had 
the  privilege  of  hunting  in  Wychwood  Forest  on 
Whit  Sunday — it  was  in  fact  a  gala  day  for  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  and  each  town  and  village 
for  miles  round  was  represented.  In  1593  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  stop  this  hunting  on  account 
of  the  plague  then  raging,  and  the  Council  wrote 
to  the  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  of  Burford  to  this 
effect,  in  a  letter  dated  from  Nonsuch,  20th  of 
May,  1593.  Wychwood  Forest  extended  for  miles 
around  Burford  and  Shipton  ;  it  was  only  as 
recently  as  1854  that  it  began  rapidly  to  dis¬ 
appear — the  Enclosures  Act  had  been  in  force 
some  years  previously,  but  only  small  tracts  had 
been  cleared  away  and  some  portions  of  it  even 
yet  remain.  Deer-stealing  and  poaching  were 


very  common  offences,  and  there  was  a  saying 
“that  a  Burford  labourer  ate  as  much  venison  in 
a  week  as  a  London  alderman  did  in  a  year.” 

Though  Burford  is  so  ancient  it  possesses  no 
charter  of  incorporation — it  was  like  the  City  of 
London,  a  Borough  by  prescription— but  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  standing  institutions  goes  to  prove  that 
a  charter  was  at  one  time  given.  The  town  was 
governed  by  a  Bailiff  and  ten  Burgesses,  and  each 
year  they  selected  an  Alderman — the  equivalent 
of  the  modem  Mayor  —  and  the  two  Bailiffs. 
From  time  to  time  the  town  had  sixteen  different 
charters  granted  to  it,  most  of  which  can  still  be 
seen,  together  with  the  Alderman’s  mace — dating 
about  1480 ;  it  is  partly  silver  gilt,  and  on  a 
ferrule,  at  the  lower  end,  the  town  seal  is. 
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engraved.  There  is  also  the  Sergeant’s  mace,  more 
ornate  than  the  other,  and  bearing  the  emblems 
of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  France,  and 
the  arms  of  William  III.  It  was  made  for  John 
Wisdome  in  1742.  These  same  Wisdomes  were 
great  people  in  Burford,  one  of  them,  Simon, 
having  rebuilt  the  Grammar  School  in  1579. 
There  is  also  the  Town  Seal  and  the  Privy  Seal 
— the  latter  an  exquisite  specimen  of  mediaeval 
workmanship  dating  probably  from  the  early 
fourteenth  century. 

Many  of  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Burford  are  very  interesting  and  picturesque, 
Swinbrook  amongst  them  in  particular.  This 
lies  some  mile  or  so  to  the  south-east  of  Bur¬ 
ford,  and  was  the  home  of  the  great  Oxford¬ 
shire  family  of  the  Fettiplaces,  who,  though  of 
vast  local  importance,  did  not  concern  them¬ 
selves  much  with  national  affairs.  They  pos¬ 
sessed  land  in  fifteen  different  counties,  and 
were  allied  by  marriage  with  almost  all  the 
great  Oxfordshire  families.  Adam  Fettiplace  was 
Mayor  of  Oxford  in  1240,  and  two  centuries 
later  Thomas  Fettiplace  was  Sheriff  of  Berkshire 
and  Oxfordshire.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Alexander  built  the  great  house  at  Swinbrook. 


The  last  of  the  line  came  to  an  end  in  1805,  and 
died  at  the  Bull  Inn  at  Burford  from  a  fit  of 
apoplexy  in  room  No.  n,  after  returning  from 
Bibury  races.  This  great  house,  like  so  many 
others  all  over  England,  has  long  since  completely 
disappeared,  though  the  fruit  gardens,  terraces, 
and  fish  ponds  may  still  be  traced,  and  some 
years  ago  there  were  some  fine  yew  trees,  show¬ 
ing  by  their  enormous  size  the  antiquity  of  the 
place.  In  Swinbrook  church  there  is  a  fine  series 
of  monuments  of  the  Fettiplace  family,  in  which 
six  members,  dating  from  1504  to  1692,  “lie  on 
shelves,”  as  the  local  people  say.  The  church 
also  contains  some  of  the  choir  stalls  which  were 
removed  from  Burford  church  during  one  of  its 
many  merciless  restorations. 

Pudlicote  Manor,  in  Ascot-under-Wychwood, 
some  few  miles  distant,  is  a  simple  old  gabled 
house,  and  was  a  seat  of  the  Laceys  who  owned 
the  adjoining  Manor  of  Shipton-under-Wychwood. 

Fulbrook  is  another  village,  with  some  good 
and  typical  examples  of  Cotswold  buildings ; 
indeed  the  whole  neighbourhood  abounds  in 
fine  old  houses  and  churches  well  worthy  of 
study. 

E.  Guy  Dawber. 
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R.I.B.A.  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
(ARCHITECTURE). 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  instituted  by 
the  Council  of  the  R.I.B.A.  for  the  consideration 
of  the  various  schemes  of  architectural  education 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  to  draw  up  and 
submit  to  the  Council  a  uniform  scheme  of  archi¬ 
tectural  education,  and  to  approach  the  recognised 
institutions  of  architectural  training  with  a  view 
to  its  general  adoption. 

John  Belcher,  A.R.A. 

Reginald  Blomfield,  Hon.  Sec. 

Basil  Champneys,  Vice-Chairman. 

E.  Guy  Dawber  (Architectural  Association). 

Ernest  George. 

Alex.  Graham. 

H.  T.  Hare  (Architectural  Association). 

W.  R.  Lethaby. 

M.  E.  Macartney. 

E.  S.  Prior. 

Halsey  Ricardo. 

Beresford  Pite. 


Professor  F.  M.  Simpson. 

John  Slater,  Hon.  Sec. 

Leonard  Stckes. 

Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  Chairman. 

Adrisory  Members. 

Royal  Academy  : — T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A. 
London  University: — Sidney  Webb. 
UniversityCollege:- — Professor  E.  Gardner. 
L.  C.C. : — Lewin  Sharp. 

Manchester  University: — Professor  Capper. 
Leeds  : — G.  B.  Bulmer. 

Birmingham  :  T.  Cooper. 

Dublin  :-  J.  II.  Webb  (A. A.  Ireland). 
Edinburgh  : — 

Liverpool  : — 

Cardiff : — 

King’s  College  : — 

We  welcome  the  establishment  of  this  Board  as 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  one  that  begins 
at  the  right  end.  Its  labours  are  more  likely  to 
be  effectual  in  the  improvement  of  architecture  in 
this  country  than  such  attempts  at  a  short  cut  to 
status  as  the  registration  scheme. 
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Factory  and  Offices  for  Bovril,  Ltd., 
Old  Street,  E.C. —  This  building  was  erected  to 
combine  the  general  offices  of  a  large  commercial 
company  with  their  manufacturing  premises.  The 
offices  are  chiefly  on  the  ground  and  first  floors  of 
the  northern  portion  which  faces  the  main  street, 
the  principal  doorway  and  staircase  being  in  the 
centre  of  this  front.  The  detail  internally  is 
generally  of  a  simple  character,  the  only  exception 
to  this  being  in  the  board-room,  general  office, 
and  staircase.  The  exterior  is  in  a  deep-coloured 
glazed  brick  and  Portland  stone  with  cast-iron 
panels  between  the  windows  of  the  second  and 
third  floors.  It  was  originally  intended  to  place 
a  skeleton  clock  in  the  central  pediment.  The 
building  was  completed  in  i8gg  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  H.  V.  Lanchester  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  L.  A.  Rickards,  now  in  partnership  with 
him.  The  views  were  taken  under  the  direction 
of  the  architects. 

New  Work  at  Welbeck  Abbey. — We 
are  able  to  give  several  views  of  the  work  of 
reconstruction  that  has  just  been  carried  out  for 
the  Duke  of  Portland  by  Messrs.  Ernest  George 
andYeates;  Messrs.  Trollope  &  Sons  being  the 
contractors.  The  Abbey  is  an  |_  shaped  house; 
the  “  Oxford  wing,”  about  230  feet  in  length, 
having  been  added  to  the  main  building  by  the 
Countess  of  Oxford  in  1743.  It  was  in  this  wing 


that  the  recent  fire  took  place,  the  consequent 
effects  of  water,  more  than  of  fire,  necessitating 
the  “  gutting  ”  of  this  block.  A  narrow  passage 
had  previously  run  the  length  of  this  wing  be¬ 
tween  rooms  looking  north  and  south.  In  re¬ 
scheming  the  plan  the  rooms  have  now  been  made 
all  to  the  south  with  access  from  a  wide  well- 
lighted  corridor.  The  grand  staircase  has  been 
formed  in  this  wing,  with  oak  columns  and  pilas¬ 
ters  and  solid  moulded  oak  steps.  While  gener¬ 
ally  preserving  the  outside  walls,  additional  space 
has  been  gained  by  two  bold  projections  with 
pediments  on  the  south  front.  At  the  south-east 
end  of  this  wing  are  the  Duchess's  boudoir  and 
bedroom  with  doorways  and  tall  chimneys  of 
carved  Istrian  stone  and  woodwork  of  Italian 
walnut.  The  ceiling  is  also  of  walnut  coffered, 
and  with  colour  and  gesso  enrichment.  At  the 
west  end  of  this  wing  are  the  State  rooms  for 
Royal  visitors.  The  main  part  of  the  house  has 
in  its  basement  vestiges  of  the  original  abbey— 
the  servants’  hall  having  octagonal  shafts  and 
Gothic  vaulting.  Above  this  the  rooms  have 
been  built  with  very  little  system  or  plan,  and  the 
object  of  the  recent  changes  has  been  to  give 
convenient  and  dignified  approach  to  the  various 
parts.  At  the  north-east  end  of  the  house  a  new 
dining-room  has  been  made  within  the  existing 
walls  by  knocking  away  some  ill-lighted  bed¬ 
rooms  and  gaining  the  additional  height.  Here 
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the  oak  panelling  is  carried  17  feet  high  be¬ 
neath  a  waggon  ceiling,  a  minstrels’  gallery 
occupying  one  end.  This  room  has  been  specially 
schemed  for  receiving  the  fine  Vandykes  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  House.  The  “Gothic  hall”  has  been 
so  called  from  its  fan  and  pendant  ceiling  of  the 
Horace  Walpole  period.  Its  stone-coloured  walls 
have  now  been  panelled  with  good  English  oak, 
and  the  length  has  been  increased  by  throwing  in 
an  ante-hall  at  one  end  with  a  triple  arcade.  A 
dais  occupies  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  The  east 
front,  like  the  other  elevations  of  the  abbey,  has 
its  long  line  of  large  sash  windows,  but  above 
these,  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  a  series  of 
pointed  gables  of  unequal  size  had  been  built, 
making  an  incongruous  whole.  While  reforming 
the  upper  storey  and  constructing  a  new  roof 
(copper  covered  as  before)  the  architects  have 
substituted  a  bold  cornice  and  parapet  for  the 
gables  ;  at  the  same  time  accentuating  the  three 
central  windows  of  this  front  with  rusticated 
arches  and  with  a  bold  pediment,  which  forms  a 
centre  to  the  formal  garden.  The  arms  and 
badges  of  the  Duke  occupy  this  pediment,  which 
has  also  sculptured  groups  at  its  corners.  Mr. 
Albert  Hodge  has  been  the  sculptor  for  the  various 
carvings  and  statues,  which  are  in  well-studied 
relation  to  their  respective  heights  and  positions. 
One  of  the  views  shows  this  pediment  beyond  the 
loggia  or  colonnaded  porch,  which  makes  an 
approach  to  the  terrace.  Another  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  shows  the  new  porch  and  west  pediment  ; 
the  bronze  doors  will  also  be  seen,  and  one  of  the 
three  fine  bronze  grilles,  which  are  the  work  of 
Mr.  Starkie  Gardner.  The  monochrome  print 
cannot  do  justice  to  the  Louis  XVI.  tapestries  by 
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Nelson,  from  the  pencil  of  Boucher.  The  Great 
Drawing-room  which  lately  held  these,  together 
with  various  pictures,  has  now  been  white-panelled 
and  spaced  out  for  these  tapestries  only,  the  cove 
of  the  ceiling  being  painted  with  forms  taken  from 
the  tapestry  of  similar  but  paler  tint. 

Foreign  Flower  Market,  Covent  Gar¬ 
den. — This  building  has  been  erected  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  foreign  flower  trade;  it  replaces  a  structure  of 
a  more  temporary  character.  The  site  upon  which 
the  building  stands  was  cleared  some  years  ago 
to  reduce  the  congestion  of  streets  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  by  accommodating  a  large  number  of 
waggons  and  other  vehicles  laden  with  market 
produce.  The  retention  of  as  much  of  this  wheel 
area  as  possible  necessitated  wide  spans  and  few 
points  of  support,  and  resulted  in  a  departure 
from  the  regular  planning  of  market  buildings  in 
the  construction  of  the  market  upstairs.  The 
first  floor  is  approached  from  the  east  end  by  two 
wide  staircases,  entered  by  doorways  in  the  north- 
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east  and  south-east  angle  pavilions,  and  by  an 
additional  staircase  situate  at  the  north-west 
corner.  It  provides  sixteen  small  offices  for  the 
use  of  salesmen  against  the  north  and  south  walls, 
each  with  its  own  stands  and  counters  for  the 
display  of  flowers.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall 
thirty-four  more  stands  and  counters  are  provided, 
with  ample  space  for  the  public  between  the  rows 
of  counters.  Additional  offices  on  the  first  and 
second  floors,  over  the  north-east  and  south-east 
staircase  entrances,  are  provided  for  salesmen  and 
for  the  foreign  flower  market  staff.  To  facilitate 
the  delivery  of  goods,  two  large  electric  lifts,  run¬ 
ning  from  the  basement  to  the  first  floor,  are 
provided  at  the  south-west  angle,  with  motor-room 
over.  The  basement,  which  is  lofty,  is  mainly 
used  for  storage  purposes,  and  is  approached  by 
three  staircases.  Loading  flaps  are  also  provided 


through  the  wheel  area  floor  at  convenient  inter¬ 
vals.  The  materials  used  in  the  exterior  are  red 
sand-faced  bricks  and  Portland  stone,  while  light 
buff-coloured  Candy’s  facings  have  been  used  for 
the  staircases  and  internal  walls  of  the  market  on 
the  first  floor.  The  building  is  fire-resisting 
throughout,  nearly  all  the  constructional  steel¬ 
work  being  encased.  In  view  of  the  necessity  for 
the  piers  and  other  supports  being  as  few  as 
possible,  special  attention  was  given  in  the  de¬ 
signing  of  the  angle  pavilions  to  avoid  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  building  standing  on  stilts  ;  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  future  extension  westward  has  also  been 
borne  in  mind.  Mr.  Henry  McCarthy  executed 
the  carving  ;  the  builders  (for  the  foundation  work) 
were  Messrs.  Cubitt  &  Co.,  and  (for  the  super¬ 
structure)  Messrs.  Howard  &  Co.  Messrs.  Lan¬ 
der,  Bedells,  and  Crompton  are  the  architects. 
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FACTORY  AND  OFFICES  FOR  BOVRIL;  LIMITED,  OLD  STREET,  E.C 
PRINCIPAL  ENTRANCE. 

H.  V.  LANCHESTER  AND  E.  A.  RICKARDS,  ARCHITECTS. 
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FACTORY  AND  OFFICES  FOR  BOVRIL,  LIMITED,  OLD  STREET,  E.C. 

STAIRCASE  AT  FIRST  FLOOR.  H.  V.  LANCHESTER  AND  E.  A.  RICKARDS,  ARCHITECTS. 
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FACTORY  AND  OFFICES  FOR  BOVRIL,  LIMITED,  OLD  STREET,  EC. 
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THE  LOGGIA. 
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Photo  :  E.  Dockree. 
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WELBECK  ABBEY:  RECONSTRUCTION, 
THE  BRONZE  ENTRANCE  DOORS. 
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Photo :  E.  Dockree. 
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FOREIGN  FLOWER  MARKET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
DETAIL,  EAST  FRONT. 

LANDER,  BEDELLS,  AND  CROMPTON,  ARCHITECTS. 
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FOREIGN  FLOWER  MARKET, .  COVENT  GARDEN. 
INTERIOR,  LOOKING  WEST. 

LANDER,  BEDELLS,  AND  CROMPTON,  ARCHITECTS, 


FIG.  178.  BEER  FERRERS  CHURCH.  KNIGHT  AND  LADY  ON  NORTH  SIDE  OF  CHANCEL. 


FIG.  179.  EXETER  CATHEDRAL.  KNIGHT  IN  NORTH  AISLE  OF  QUIRE 
(From  a  photograph  kindly  lent  by  S.  Gardner,  F.sq ,)] 
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CHAPTER  VIII.— THE  RECUMBENT 
EFFIGIES  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  AND 
EARLY  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Section  III. —  The  Freestone  Effigies 
c.  1300  ( continued ). 

Having  now  outlined  three  main  regions 
of  style  as  appearing  in  the  effigies  of  the  early 
fourteenth  century,  and  indicated  London  as  a 
centre  from  which,  as  it  were,  these  styles  radiated, 
it  remains  to  give  examples  of  the  figures  belonging 
to  each  region,  premising  that  the  borders  often 
overlapped,  and  that  certain  hybrid  and  subsidiary 
offshoots  of  style  have  sometimes  to  be  noted. 

South-western  Style. 

As  specially  representative  of  the  south-western 
art  we  have  picked  out  a  certain  style  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  effigy  (see  Fig.  174).  One  starting  point  for 
it  may  be  taken  in  the  figure  of  Bishop  Brones- 
combe  (1257-1280)  at  Exeter  (Fig.  177),  executed 
perhaps  before  1280  along  with  the  earliest  building 
of  his  Lady  chapel,  by  the  side  of  which  he  lies. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  our  mediaeval 
effigies,  retaining  a  good  deal  of  its  elaborately 
painted  ornament.  Another  early  specimen  of 
what  we  have  called  the  Bristol  style  is  to  be  seen 
at  Hereford  Cathedral  in  the  effigy  of  Bishop 
Aquablanca  (1240-1268).  Following  it  are  three 
later  ecclesiastics,  one  of  which  we  gave  last 
month,  as  being  specially  characteristic  (Fig.  174). 
This,  hitherto  called  Dean  Borewe,  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  as  Chancellor  Swinfield 
(1283-1296),  and  we  shall  in  our  next  chapter  show 
certain  statues  at  Winchester  with  similar  draper}'. 
In  Wells  Cathedral  are  three  figures  of  this  type, 
Bishop  John  of  Drokensford  (1309-1322),  and  two 
dignitaries  in  the  north-east  transept  (c.  1335). 

A  wide  distribution  and  persistence  of  type  may 
thus  be  recognised  for  this  western  group  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  effigies,  whose  small  heads  with  clearly 
cut  features  and  smooth  silky  draperies  are  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  large  broad  faces  and  deeply 
channelled  folds  of  a  contemporary  style,  that  of 
Bishops  Marcia  of  Wells  and  Leophard  of  Chi¬ 
chester,  which  we  classed  as  the  midland  type, 
occupying  a  district  between  the  south-western  and 
north-eastern  regions. 

And  the  “knights”  and  the  “ladies’’  of  the 
south-western  region  share  in  these  distinctive 
qualities  of  the  ecclesiastical  effigy.  In  the  knight 
effigy  the  martial  motive  of  sword-drawing,  which 
is  common  to  all  the  southern  “knights,”  c.  1300 
(together  with  the  banded  representation  of  mail, 
separating  them  from  the  north-eastern  types),  has 


a  quieter,  flatter  rendering  than  in  the  midland 
region  of  style.  Fig.  178  shows  this  in  the  knight 
at  Beer  Ferrers  in  west  Devon,  where  the  canopy 
fixes  the  date  as  about  that  of  Bishop  Brones- 
combe’s  building  at  Exeter.  Very  similar  figures 
are  those  at  Wear  Giffard,  in  north  Devon;  at 
Bristol — the  western  of  the  two  “  Berkeleys  ”  in 
the  south  aisle  of  the  quire;  at  Worcester — the 
Sir  James  Beauchamp  (d.  1276)  as  identified  by 
Bloxam,  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  Lady  chapel, 
and  near  Cheltenham  knights  at  Whittington 
and  Bishop’s  Cleeve. 

We  take  this  type  as  growing  out  of  the  Ham- 
stone  and  hard  oolite  effigies  (shown  last  month), 
and  not  as  direct  copies  of  the  Purbeck.  The 
heads  have  small  features  with  depressed  chins 
and  the  right  hands  are  laid  on  the  sword  hilts — 
except  in  the  Berkeley  figure.  The  cushions 
under  the  heads  are  usually  double,  while  small 
angel-figures,  as  in  Bishop  Bronescombe,  are 
often  carved  on  either  side.  This  last  feature 
is,  of  course,  a  motive  taken  from  the  Purbeck 
ecclesiastical  effigy,  but  the  fashion  of  angel  atten¬ 
dants  for  lay  figures  may  be  reckoned  as  part  of 
that  London  influence  in  figure-sculpture  which 
appears  all  over  England,  c.  1300.  The  folded 
hands  of  the  Berkeley  effigies  is  another  indication 
of  this  influence  at  Bristol. 

But  at  Exeter  is  found  a  somewhat  different 
class  of  military  effigy.  As  in  the  Hamstone 
figures,  the  type  has  been  founded  on  the  latest 
Purbeck  style,  and  these  figures  have  been  carved 
in  competition  with  the  Purbeck,  but  on  more 
florid  lines.  They  are  of  local  sandstone,  with  less 
expressive  features  than  the  Bristol  and  Hamstone 
types.  Their  attitudes,  however,  show  more  variety 
and  vigour,  with  boldly  projecting  accessories,  such 
as  the  thin  bedded  oolite  would  not  allow.  On 
the  other  hand  surface  detail  is  modelled  in  gesso, 
not  carved  in  the  stone.  An  elaborate  floral 
pattern  is  thus  worked  all  over  the  mail  of  the 
figure  at  Haccombe,  near  Torquay. 

The  two  knights  lying  side  by  side  in  the  south 
quire  aisle  in  Exeter  Cathedral  are  characteristic, 
and  very  similar  figures  are  those  at  Beer  Ferrers 
(another  “  knight  ”  there,  beside  the  one  illus¬ 
trated),  and  at  Landkey,  north  Devon.  All  have 
the  heads  raised  high  upon  tilting  helms,  the 
shields  lying  close  on  the  breasts,  while  the  left 
hands  raise  the  scabbards  from  which  the  right 
hands  draw  the  swords.  A  still  livelier  example 
is  the  knight  (Fig.  179)  in  the  north  quire  aisle  of 
the  cathedral.  He  is  represented  reclining  at  his 
ease  with  his  head  propped  upon  three  cushions  ; 
close  at  hand  stands  his  squire,  while  at  his  feet 
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his  page  holds  his  warhorse.  The  romantic,  vigorous 
art  of  this  representation  is  in  character  with  the 
Exeter  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  kind  of  female  effigy  which  can  be  associated 
with  the  Exeter  “  knight,”  as  aiming  at  the  same 
lifelike  presentation,  is  found  in  the  “lady” 
holding  a  book  in  her  left  hand  while  her  right 
plays  with  the  cord  of  her  mantel  or  holds  a 
shield.  There  are  figures  of  this  kind  at  Haccombe, 
and  Stoke  Fleming,  near  Torquay,  and  also  at 
Landkey  in  north  Devon.  Possibly  the  Beer  Fer- 
rers  illustration  (Fig.  178)  showed  us  the  earlier 
lad}’  type  in  immediate  descent  at  Exeter  from  the 
Axminster  “lady  ”  (see  Fig.  173  given  last  month), 
whose  art  had  arisen  out  of  the  Salisbury  carving. 
The  finer  lines  and  flatter  treatment  of  the  oolite 
carving,  as  distinguished  from  the  sandstone 
sculpture  of  mid-England,  are  to  be  observed  here 
as  in  a  very  similar  figure  at  Worcester — the  lady 
already  mentioned  as  lying  on  the  same  base  with 
Bishop  Giffard  under  Prince  Arthur’s  chantry. 
The  technique  of  the  Bristol  carver  can  be  recog¬ 
nised,  too,  in  the  delicate  folds  and  crisply-cut 


features.  There  are  ladies  with  the  same  draperies, 
but  of  rather  coarser  execution,  in  churches  near 
Bideford  in  north  Devon,  at  Wear  Giffard  and 
Arlington,  c.  1340,  as  well  as  in  Bristol  Cathedral, 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  Elder  Lady  chapel,  where 
the  Lady  Berkeley,  also  c.  1340,  is  a  notable 
figure  of  the  class.  There  are  certainly  indica¬ 
tions  in  these  figures  of  a  trade  article  following 
a  stock  pattern.  The  persistence  of  this  presen¬ 
tation  of  ladies  with  the  outer  robe  or  cloak 
taken  across  the  figure  and  modelled  in  thin  folds 
with  overlappings  almost  like  a  chasuble  is  remark¬ 
able.  The  same  motive  can  be  seen  in  Madonnas 
as  late  as  those  (c.  1380)  on  the  gateway  of  Win¬ 
chester  College.  By  that  time  the  fashions  of 
ladies’  dress  had  discarded  such  amplitude  for  the 
cloak,  and  we  believe  indeed  that  even  in  c.  1340 
the  Bristol  and  Exeter  “  ladies  ”  were  getting  out 
of  date  as  to  costume.  Certainly  by  the  middle 
of  the  century  the  advance  of  ladies’  dress,  as  well 
as  of  armour  in  the  knights’,  was  distinct  enough 
entirely  to  alter  the  forms  of  the  west-country 
effigy,  which  we  will  therefore  take  up  later. 


North-eastern  Style. 


FIG.  180.  HORNBY  CHURCH  (YORKSHIRE). 
KNIGHT  AND  LADY  IN  NORTH  AISLE  OF  NAVE. 


Coming  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east 
of  England  we  pass  into  an  entirely  different 
atmosphere  of  style  in  effigy-making.  In  the  first 


place  the  recumbent  figures  of  the  York  diocese  can 
be  seen  to  have  none  of  the  sharp-edged  straight 
modelling  and  clean-cut  lines  that  the  Purbeck 


FIG.  1 8 1 .  COVERHAM  ABBEY.  KNIGHT  FOUND  IN  RUINS. 

[From  a  photograph  kindly  lent  by  S.  Gardner ,  Esq.) 
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FIG.  182.  TEMPLE  CHURCH,  LONDON. 

KIRKHAM  ABBEY  KNIGHT. 

(Note  the  face  has  been  partly  restored.) 

sculptor  developed  and  handed  on  to  the  southern 
style.  The  full  folds  and  convoluted  draperies 
of  the  northern  art  (see  Fig.  176  given  last  month) 
can  be  recognised  as  in  touch  with  the  statue 
sculpture  which  we  shall  presently  show  from 
Durham  and  York,  and  trace  in  some  degree  to 
an  origin  at  Lincoln.  But  its  peculiar  expres¬ 
sion  seems  derived  from  further  afield.  Purbeck 
effigies,  whether  of  knights  or  ladies,  hardly 
reached  the  north,  for  at  Furness  and  in  Durham 
we  find  their  place  taken  by  rude  marble  imita¬ 
tions  of  knights  with  coalscuttle  helmets,  and  by 
such  a  “lady”  as  that  figured  by  Stothard  at 
Scarcliffe,  near  Sheffield,  who  holds  a  child  on 
her  left  arm.94  This  latter  has  no  Purbeck  likeness, 
but  is  a  broad  draperied  Madonna  of  a  German 
type.  We  have  already  detected  in  the  Lincoln 
sculpture  the  signs  of  German  connection,  as  if 
the  Hanseatic  commerce  of  the  north  and  east 
brought  artistic  influences  into  our  northern  work¬ 
shops.  The  Scarcliffe  figure  of  c.  1260,  followed 
by  that  of  the  lady  (shown  beside  the  Bedale 
knight  last  month),  both  of  sandstone  and  both 
holding  scrolls  with  inscriptions  hanging  to  the 
feet  (a  motive  found  in  German  statues),  suggests 
that  an  imager’s  art  in  the  north  with  German 
leanings  dealt  with  the  lady’s  figure  in  an  effigy 
following  the  models  of  the  saints.  At  Hornby, 
however,  near  Bedale,  is  a  “  lady  ”  of  a  different 
type  and  of  true  effigy  style,  also  of  sandstone, 
(Fig.  180),  and  by  her  side  is  a  knight  of  clearly 
similar  workmanship,  but  of  magnesian  limestone 
and  remarkable  among  northern  figures  for  having 
his  mail  represented  in  bands  and  not  in  the  rings 


of  usual  north-country  workmanship.  The 
heads  (Fig.  180)  should  be  compared  with 
the  corbel  heads  of  York  chapter-house,  as 
indicating  the  source  of  their  craftsmanship. 

1  he  likenesses  are  distinct,  and  we  take 
these  Hornby  effigies  as  contemporary  with 
the  York  building  and  as  proofs  of  how 
the  effigy  had  established  itself  in  that  city 
on  the  foundation  of  both  imagery  and 
architectural  carving. 

It  seems  likely  therefore  that  the  York 
workshops  would  carve  effigies.  Since  a  new 
motive,  not  a  stock  model  of  imager’s  work, 
was  required  for  the  knightly  figure,  we 
believe  this  distinct  Yorkshire  type  was 
a  growth  out  of  the  mason’s  work  of  York 
building.  As  instanced  by  a  number  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  which  we  have  taken  the 
Bedale  knight  as  most  typical,  the  type 
shows  a  squat  ogee  canopy  carved  at  the 
head  of  the  slab,  and  the  cross-legged  figure 
lies  on  its  back  and  is  more  broadly  and 
fully  treated  than  in  southern  examples  :  the 
surcoat  is  often  sleeved  and  is  bagged  at  the 
side  in  voluminous  folds  :  the  mail  is  rendered  in 
rings  instead  of  in  the  bands  of  the  south  country 
representation  :  the  shield  is  close  to  the  shoulder, 
and  the  broad  sword-belt  curiously  looped,  while 
in  all  cases  the  hands  are  folded  together  in  prayer. 
Fig.  181,  from  Coverham,95  shows  an  early  example 
which  we  may  take  as  in  near  succession  to  the 
Hornby  figure.  At  York  was  a  figure  of  the  kind 
of  which  the  fragments  are  preserved  at  Goodrich 
Court  in  Herefordshire.  At  Fountains  almost  a 
facsimile  of  the  Bedale  knight  was  dug  up  but  little 
damaged.  Others  similar  are  at  Escrick  church, 
Durham,  and  at  Howden  church  near  Selby.  But 


A.  G. 

FIG.  183.  HEXHAM  ABBEY. 

CORBEL  LYING  IN  NORTH  TRANSEPT. 


54  See  also  Stevenage,  Herts. 


94  Another  of  coarser  style,  with  curious  animals  carved  on  the  slab,  is  set  up  beside  it  at  Coverham. 
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still  more  distinct  is  one  in  the  Temple  church, 
London,  recorded  to  have  been  brought  from 
Kirkham  Abbey,  Yorkshire.  We  give  (Fig.  182), 
the  head,  which  it  is  interesting  to  connect  with 
the  architectural  carving  of  Hexham  Abbey  (Fig. 
183),  so  as  to  exhibit  the  masonic  origin  of  the 
style  and  its  diffusion.  This  Hexham  head  is  a 
gritstone  corbel;  but,  as  already  insisted  on,  the 
factor  in  the  creation  of  the  Yorkshire  manner 
was  its  material — the  big-blocked  magnesian  lime¬ 
stone  of  Yorkshire  building.  We  give  (Fig.  184), 
from  the  south  transept  chapel  of  Howden,  two 
limestone  figures,  a  knight  and  lady,  for  comparison 
with  the  south-western  oolite  type  of  Beer  Ferrers. 
Westward  in  the  Carlisle  district,  at  Furness  and 
Dacre,  figures  of  this  Yorkshire  craft  are  carved  in 
the  local  red  sandstones,  but  with  less  distinction. 

Southward,  however,  there  is  a  change  when 
we  pass  out  of  magnesian  limestone  architecture 
into  the  Lincoln  district  of  oolite  building.  The 
“knight  "  carved  in  Ancaster  stone  is  a  much  less 
florid  sculpture  than  the  York  production,  though 
it  has  the  same  details  of  folds  in  the  long  sur- 
coat,  and  the  same  treatment  of  ringed  mail,  while 
it  has  the  pose  of  the  figure  on  its  back  and  the 
hands  folded  in  prayer.96  We  give  an  example  from 
Rippingale  (Fig.  185),  almost  identical  with  which 
is  the  Gosberton  knight  figured  by  Stothard.  Both 
places  lie  between  Boston  and  Grantham,  and 
there  are  many  figures  of  similar  make  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  also  in  Nottinghamshire,  as 
at  Watton  and  Hawton,  within  carriage  from  tire 
Ancaster  quarries. 

The  lady  of  this  class  we  show  (Fig.  186)  from 
Edenham,  and  its  variation  from  the  types  of 
Yorkshire  effigy  is  very  marked.  But  if  we  turn 
to  the  contemporary  statues  on  the  abbot’s  gate 


at  Peterborough,  we  find  the  source  of  the  long 
regular  draperies  which  supersede  the  billowy 
raiments  of  the  northern  types.  We  are  touching 
a  new  territory  of  style — that  of  the  east  counties 
of  England,  whose  figure-work  will  be  discussed 
in  a  future  chapter.  The  statue-making  of  the 
great  eastern  abbeys,  begun  in  the  coarse  Barnack 
stone  of  their  buildings,  was  continued  in  the  finer 
oolites  of  Lincolnshire,  and  then  in  the  Caen  stone 
and  “  clunch  ”  of  east  England  building,  with 
affinities  that  were  rather  with  the  London  styles 
than  with  those  of  York.  There  are,  too,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ancaster  ecclesiastical  effigies97 
which  have  a  distinct  Purbeck  likeness  in  the 
draperies,  such  as  the  Rippingale  priest  shown 
along  with  the  knight  in  Fig.  185. 

Later  we  discover  the  Lincoln  style  of  statue¬ 
carving  in  a  group  of  ecclesiastical  figures  with 
thinly  and  evenly  rendered  draperies,  that  have 
fringes  and  “apparels”  of  delicately  executed 
diapers.  Effigies  of  this  type  are  found  at  Heck- 
ington  and  elsewhere.  We  illustrate  one  from 
the  east  end  of  the  Angel  Choir  at  Lincoln  itself. 
Fig.  187  is  the  monument  of  Bishop  Burghersh 
(1320-1340),  and  like  it  is  the  figure  ascribed  to 
Bishop  Fleming,  but  certainly  fifty  years  before 
1420,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Choir.  The  stone 
is  that  of  the  local  Lincoln  quarries,  and  they  may 
be  classed  as  a  product  of  the  Lincoln  masoncraft. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  ecclesiastical  figures 
are  on  the  pattern  of  the  earlier  Purbeck  bishops, 
with  the  right  hand  in  benediction  and  the  left 
clasping  the  staff.  They  are  not  as  the  alabaster 
bishops,  who  from  1350  onwards  always  have  the 
hands  folded  in  prayer. 

Edward  S.  Prior. 

Arthur  Gardner. 


96  At  Ryther  on  the  Ouse,  Yorkshire,  and  at  Tanfield,  near 
Ripon,  are  figures  which  approach  the  Lincolnshire  types. 

97  The  ecclesiastical  effigy  of  the  Yorkshire  manner  cannot 
be  distinguished  in  examples  which  remain  to  us.  Neither 
Durham  nor  York  gives  us  bishop  effigies  of  the  first  half  of 


the  fourteenth  century.  At  York  after  the  Purbeck  figure 
of  Archbishop  Grey,  1260,  the  next  memorial  is  the  in¬ 
scribed  brass  of  Archbishop  Greenfield,  1320.  At  Hornby 
and  Bedale  are  sandstone  figures  of  priests  of  a  bold  style  but 
much  broken. 


FIG.  187.  LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL.  BISHOP  BURGHERSH. 


A  G 
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FIG.  184.  HOWDEN  CHURCH.  EFFIGIES  IN  EAST  CHAPEI,  OF  SOUTH  TRANSEPT.  A.G. 


FIG.  185.  RIPPINGALE  CHURCH,  LINCOLNSHIRE.  KNIGHT  AND  ECCLESIASTIC  IN  NORTH  AISLE. 


FIG.  186.  EDENHAM  CHURCH,  LINCOLNSHIRE.  LADY  UNDER  TOWER. 


A.  G. 


The  French  Primitives. 

A  Note  on  the  Exhibition  at  the  'Pavilion  de  Marsan. 


M.  Bouchot  and  his  colleagues  have  or¬ 
ganised  a  high  1\  interesting  collection  of  early  paint¬ 
ings,  and  one  of  the  most  notable  representations  of 
the  French  illuminators  ever  given.  They  have 
also  propounded  a  theory  of  the  genesis  of  modern 
painting  which  fairly  takes  one’s  breath  away. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  are,  broadly 
speaking,  two  great  schools  of  earlier  modern 
painting,  the  Italian  and  the  Flemish  ;  and,  as  a 
rough  convenient  means  of  classification,  in  spite 
of  certain  points  at  which  they  merge  into  each 
other,  no  better  means  has  been  found  of  differen¬ 
tiating  the  diverging  tendencies  of  north  and 
south.  But  certain  modern  French  critics  have 
a  different  theory.  They  say  that  we  must  go  a 
step  farther  than  this,  that  we  must  look  for  a 
common  origin  both  of  Flemish  and  Italian  art, 
and  that  we  shall  find  it  in  the  work  of  French 
painters  in  Paris  in  the  fourteenth  century.  At 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  Paris  was  the 
centre  of  European  activity  in  the  arts  as  well 
as  in  letters.  French  illuminators  were  famous 
throughout  Europe,  their  workshops  were  crowded 
with  artists — Germans,  Flemings,  and  Italians — 
“  qui  sont  presque  aussi  nombreux  que  les  artistes 
frangais.”  From  this  the  conclusion  is  drawn, 
not  that,  as  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  early 
French  painting  was  in  fact  merely  a  version  of 
Flemish  art,  but  that  the  exact  opposite  was  the 
case  :  that  Paris  was  the  real  centre  and  source  of 
the  two  great  streams  of  Italian  and  Flemish  art, 
and  that  the  work  of  Paris,  in  regard  to  foreign 
artists,  was  “  les  assimiler,  les  franciser.”  Fur¬ 
ther,  that  the  true  Renaissance  of  French  art  was 
not  that  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  Francis  I., 
“  fondee  sur  une  imitation  materielle  de  l’antiquite 
mal  traduite  par  des  decadents  italiens,”  but  that 
the  true  awakening  was  that  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  “  Renaissance  plus  naturelle,  surtout  plus 
spontanee,  et  s’epanouissant  sans  efforts,  joyeuse- 
ment  comme  une  ileur  du  terroir,  naive  et  fraiche, 
sortie,  en  sa  juste  saison,  de  la  tige  robuste  des 
traditions  seculaires.”  This  eloquent  statement 
by  M.  Lafenestre*  is  unmistakable  and  uncom¬ 
promising.  Perhaps  it  also  suggests  a  patriotic 
bias.  We  are  face  to  face  with  a  somewhat 
chauvinistic  enthusiasm,  anxious  to  claim  for 
France  that  predominance  in  painting  which  all 
historical  critics  are  prepared  to  allow  her  in 
mediaeval  sculpture  and  architecture.  The  result 
is  a  certain  generosity  of  speculation,  a  large  and 
genial  habit  of  attributions  which  appears  from 


time  to  time  in  M.  Bouchot’s  erudite  catalogue, 
and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  critics  of  the 
other  camp,  M.  Dimier  for  instance,  will  rigorously 
scrutinise.  As  M.  Lafenestre  himself  points  out, 
there  is  no  more  dangerous  enemy  to  historical 
research  than  this  otherwise  laudable  desire  to 
magnify  one’s  own  country.  In  his  anxiety  to 
avoid  this  pitfall,  M.  Dimier  has  possibly  jumped 
too  far  the  other  way,  for  he  says  bluntly  that 
before  the  time  of  Francis  I.  “  so  far  as  the  names 
of  painters  are  concerned,  there  appears  to  be 
absolutely  no  hope  of  discovering  any  of  the 
smallest  renown”;2  and  he  roncludes  that  the 
dearth  of  French  paintings  of  this  period  was  not 
due  to  destruction  in  the  past  and  false  attribu¬ 
tions  in  the  present,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  painted  at  all,  because  there  were  no  painters 
to  paint  them. 

Amateurs  will  be  grateful  to  M.  Bouchot  and 
his  colleagues  for  their  enterprise  and  researches 
into  this  obscure  question.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however  that  their  conclusions  are  not  entirely 
convincing.  Here  we  have  a  grand  apparatus  of 
early  French  painting ;  schools  are  subdivided 
with  a  nicety  that  sometimes  lands  in  cross¬ 
divisions  ;  for  instance,  we  are  told  of  the  schools 
of  Provence,  of  Avignon,  of  Navarre,  of  the  East, 
of  the  South,  of  Upper  Burgundy,  of  Touraine, 
of  Nicolas  P'roment  and  of  Fouquet — unheard-of 
masters  spring  into  startling  pre-eminence,  in 
short,  the  school  is  presented  to  us  with  all  the 
machinery  of  classification  usual  in  the  treatment 
of  great  historical  schools.  But  what  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  ?  The  evidence  for  the  earlier  work  is 
almost  entirely  circumstantial ;  that  is,  it  does  not 
depend  on  authentic  signatures,  or  (with  the  re¬ 
markable  exception  of  “  The  Triumph  of  the  Virgin  ” 
by  “  Enguerrand  Charonton  ”)  on  direct  attribu¬ 
tions,  so  much  as  on  a  comparative  study  of 
contemporary  history  and  illuminations  ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  largely  hypothetical.  The  test  and  standard 
of  such  evidence  must  therefore  be  the  pictures 
themselves.  After  all,  no  amount  of  circumstantial 
evidence  of  this  sort  will  persuade  one  that  two 
pictures  clearly  different  in  treatment  and  tech¬ 
nique  are  by  the  same  hand  ;  and  a  certain  care¬ 
lessness  in  this  regard  appears  to  be  a  serious 
defect  in  this  exhibition.  Groups  of  pictures  are 
shown  together  as  by  one  man  when  marked 
differences  of  painting  appear  on  the  various  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  group.  For  instance,  the  “  Maltre 
de  Moulins  ”  occupies  one  end  of  a  room  with 


1  Preface  to  Catalogue,  p.  xxi.  2  Dimier,  “French  Painting  in  the  16th  Century,”  p.  16.  We  shall  be  interested  to  see 
whether  M.  Dimier  modifies  this  trenchant  pronouncement  in  view  of  the  present  exhibition. 
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NO.  1 1 2.  CENTRE  PANEL  OE  TRIPTYCH,  ATTRIBUTED  TO  THE  “  MAITRE  DE  MOULINS.” 
(CATHEDRALE  DE  MOULINS.) 


some  nine  pictures,  including  the  great  Triptych 
of  the  Virgin  and  Infant  Child  (No.  112  in  cata¬ 
logue)  from  the  cathedral  of  Moulins,  which  used 
to  be  attributed  to  Ghirlandajo,  and  the  fine  Van 
der  Goes  from  Glasgow  (106).  Now,  the  painter 
of  106  might  have  painted,  and  probably  did  paint, 
100,  104,  105,  and  108 ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  he  could  have  painted  103  and  109,  and 
certain  that  he  could  not  have  painted  the  little 


Virgin  in  the  clouds  (in)  with  a  far-stretching 
landscape  underneath.  M.  Bouchot  says  boldly 
that  this  picture  (No.  in)  ,-a  ete  execute  sous 
l'inspiration  du  Maitre  de  Moulins,  sinon  par  lui.” 
If  so,  the  Maitre  must  have  had  two  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  manners  of  painting,  one  in  the  Flemish 
manner  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  other  about  a  hundred  years  later,  such  as 
might  have  been  picked  up  by  some  clever  Fleming 
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NO.  38.  PORTRAIT  OF  CHARLES  VII.  OF  FRANCE,  ATTRIBUTED 
To  JEAN  FOUQUET.  (THE  LOUVRE,  PARIS.) 


who  had  studied  in  Italy.  No.  103,  w.th  its  deli¬ 
cate,  rather  faint  scheme  of  colour,  is  quite  remote 
from  in  ;  but  it  is  equally  swept  into  the  net  of 
this  mythical  “  Maitre  de  Moulins.”  Another 
larger,  and,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  more 
gratuitous  attribution,  is  the  set  assigned  to  Jean 
Fouquet  :  Nos.  38,  40-43,  47,  and  51.  Of  these, 
the  heads  of  Etienne  Chevalier3  the  donor  in  41, 
of  Jouvenel  des  Ursins  (45),  of  Charles  \  II.  (38), 
and  possibly  47.  have  one  common  peculiarity, 
that  their  flesh  tints  appear  to  have  been  mixed 
with  cinders  ;  whereas  the  flesh  tints  of  51  and  43 
are  as  clear  and  cool  as  the  others  are  mottled 
and  dirty.  In  the  panel  of  the  Virgin  (40),  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  other  half  of  Etienne  Chev  diet' s 
diptych,  the  flesh  colour  is  a  deathly  white. 
M.  Bouchot  gives  a  most  interesting  historical 
account  of  this  diptych,  but  gives  no  explanation 
of  the  disparity  of  painting  between  the  two  leaves. 
For  a  genuine  presentation  of  the  art  of  Jean 
Fouquet,  we  may  rest  content  with  the  series 
(No.  354)  from  the  Yates  Thompson  collection, 
with  the  splendid  figure  of  the  trumpeter  with 
white  streamers  in  “The  Crossing  of  the  Rubicon 


or  of  the  knight  on  a  white  horse 
in  a  green  landscape  in  “  The  Wan¬ 
derings  of  Pompey  by  land  and  sea.” 
Here  at  any  rate,  and  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
is  incontestable  proof  of  the  inimi¬ 
table  skill  of  the  French  illumina¬ 
tors. 

So  again  with  Nos.  30,  31,  and  32, 
all  a  ssigned  to  an  unknown  painter 
to  whom  M.  von  Tschudi,  of  Berlin, 
gave  the  name  of  Le  Maitre  de 
Flemalle.  No.  30  is  remarkable  for 
the  brilliancy  of  its  colour  in  the 
manner  of  Van  Eyck.  No.  31,  the 
Virgin  and  Child  with  a  circular 
screen  of  plaited  willow  behind  her 
head,  in  no  way  approaches  the 
delicate  craft  of  No.  30.  No.  32  is 
an  Adoration  ot  the  Shepherds,  with 
a  vivid  little  landscape  of  a  road 
winding  between  a  dyke  with  wil¬ 
lows  and  polled  alders  into  a  Flemish 
town,  with  a  stretch  of  sea  and  a 
ship  scudding  before  the  wind  be¬ 
yond.  It  is  a  very  interesting  picture, 
but  as  cold  in  colour  as  No.  30  is 
glowing.  The  only  link  between  the 
ihree  is  that  they  all  suggest  vary¬ 
ing  Flemish  manners.  Of  course, 
if  M.  Bouchot  claims  the  work 
of  all  countries  where  French  was 
spoken  as  forming  “  the  French  school,”  the  posi¬ 
tion  becomes  intelligible  if  somewhat  uncritical. 
The  work  of  the  Burgundians,  in  fact  of  all  the 
artists  at  work  in  the  great  strip  of  territory  that 
lay  along  the  N.  and  N.E.  of  France,  can  be 
called  “  French  ”  or  “  Franco-Flemish,”  as  it  is 
more  cautiously  called  ;  but  what  is  gained  except 
a  new  and  misleading  classification  ?  To  justify 
the  claim  we  ought  to  be  shown  some  intimate 
and  peculiar  sentiment,  some  pervading  instinct, 
which  shall  differentiate  the  “  French  ”  school 
from  any  other.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  this 
as  between  Flemish  and  Italian.  There  was  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  doing  it  in  the  great  days  of  French  Gothic 
architecture  and  sculpture.  The  supremacy  of 
the  French  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  those  arts 
is  written  on  all  their  buildings,  and  it  is  no  mere 
imagination  to  find  in  their  thirteenth-century 
architecture  and  sculpture  the  profoundest  and 
most  admirable  elements  of  French  genius.  That 
wonderful  silver-gilt  figure  from  Bourges  (No.  288)4 
-the  king  poised  firmly  yet  lightly  as  if  just  start¬ 
ing  forward,  the  royal  frankness  of  the  face,  and 
withal  its  impersonal  dignity,  the  superb  sitnpli- 


3  This  head  has  been  heavily  repainted  and  restored.  ■*  There  are  some  suggestive  remarks  on  this  figure  by  Mr.  Fry  in  the 
June  number  of  the  Burlington  Magazine. 
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city  of  drapery  hanging  easily  over  the  long, 
sinewy  leg — these  are  the  results  of  a  great  tradition 
that  has  reached  its  culminating  point.  But  where 
are  we  to  find  this,  if  we  may  so  put  it,  per¬ 
sonal  French  note  in  the  present  exhibition  ? 
All  traces  of  the  individuality  of  the  thirteenth- 
century  image-makers  are  lost.  The  grotesque 
realism,  the  distorted  sense  of  beauty,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  patient  artistry  and  the  keen 
eye  for  homely  human  detail  of  the  Fleming, 
are  here  in  abundance;  but  there  is  little  of  that 
distinction  of  thought  and  imagination  which  had 
been  the  glory  of  French  artists  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

There  are,  however,  two  or  three  remarkable 
exceptions,  which,  by  reason  of  their  showing  little 
trace  of  Flemish  sentiment,  stand  out  conspicu¬ 
ously  and  become,  as  it  were,  crucial  instances. 
If  the  French  critics  can  prove  finally  that  these 
are  the  work  of  French  artists  they  will  have 


proved  their  case,  they  will  have  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  French  painters  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  of  definite  individuality,  of  men  with  a  streak 
of  sentiment  not  derived  from  Flanders  or  Italy. 
The  first,  though  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  the 
least  important  of  the  three,  is  the  splendid  trip¬ 
tych  of  “  The  Burning  Bush  ”  (No.  7 8),  attributed 
to  Nicolas  Froment,  1475-76.  This  was  at  one 
time,  no  doubt  quite  erroneously,  attributed  to 
Van  Eyck.  M.  Bouchot,  on  the  authority  of 
M.  Blancard,  says  that  it  was  painted  by  Nicolas 
Froment  for  the  Cathedral  of  Aix  at  the  command 
of  King  Rene.  M.  Bouchot  says  that  Froment 
was  a  painter  born  at  Uzes  in  the  south  of  France, 
that  he  painted  several  pictures — among  others  a 
portrait  of  himself,  now  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery 
at  Florence — in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  of 
Jean  Fouquet ;  further,  that  the  figure  of  St.  Siffrein 
(No.  76)  next  the  triptych  was  also  by  Froment, 
on  the  ground  that  the  figure  resembles  the  figure 
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NO.  51.  THE  LIECHTENSTEIN  PORTRAIT,  ATTRIBUTED  TO  JEAN  FOUQUET. 
(COLLECTION  LIECHTENSTEIN,  VII  NNA.) 


of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  right  wing  of  the  trip¬ 
tych.  Now,  if  M.  Bouchot  is  right  in  these  two 
last  assertions  he  would  indirectly  prove  that 
Froment  could  not  have  painted  the  triptych. 
Fouquet’s  technique  in  larger  work,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  it  with  any  precision,  was 
very  different  from  that  of  the  painter  of  the  centre 


panel  of  this  triptych,  and  I  doubt  if  any  painter 
would  admit  it  to  be  possible  that  one  and  the 
same  man  painted  the  tine  figure  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  the  triptych  and  the  melancholy  daub  of 
St.  Siffrein  on  the  panel  hung  beside  it.  The  sum 
stated  to  have  been  due  to  Nicolas  Froment  for 
this  triptych  was  thirty-five  crowns,  which  would 
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have  paid  for  the  paints  and  gilding.5  It  is 
really  inconceivable  that  the  name  of  the  painter 
of  what  is  a  most  remarkable  masterpiece  should 
have  been  allowed  to  drop  into  complete  and  abso¬ 
lute  obscurity.  Round  the  main  or  central  panel 
runs  a  little  architectural  border  in  the  German 
manner  of  figures  seated  in  niches,  which,  with  the 
spandrel  figures,  are  painted  in  black  on  gold  with 
the  point  of  the  brush.  Somewhat  similar  decora¬ 
tion  has  been  used  in  the  cove  of  the  canopy. 
In  spite  of  M.  Bouchot’s  assertion  that  the  author¬ 
ship  of  this  triptych  “  a  1’avantage  d’etre  etaye 
par  des  pieces  d'archives  indiscutables,”  one  re¬ 
mains  sceptical.  I  suggest,  merely  as  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  speculation,  that  the  triptych  is  the  work 
of  three  hands,  and  that  the  beautiful  centre  panel 
is  Italian.  There  is  a  “  Nativity  ”  in  the  Louvre 
by  Filippo  Lippi,  in  which  the  landscape,  with  its 
winding  path  and  rivers,  the  motive  of  the  sheep 
and  dog,  and  the  composition  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  picture  suggest,  though  in  less  perfection,  the 
handiwork  of  the  artist  of  “  The  Burning  Bush.”6 
The  side  wings,  boldly  and  magnificently  painted 
with  a  background  of  broad  stripes  of  deep  black 
and  crimson  red,  may  have  been  by  Van  der  Goes, 
and  then  what  is  left  for  Nicolas  Froment  and 
his  thirty-five  crowns  ?  Just  the  border  to  the  centre 
panel  and  the  work  in  the  cove,  which  would  be 
about  covered  by  thirty-five  crowns,  and  would 
hardly  suffice  to  rescue  him  from  the  merciful 
oblivion  which  has  fallen  on  his  work.  This  is  a 
mere  hypothesis,  but  the  triptych  of  “  The  Burn¬ 
ing  Bush  ”  is  such  a  beautiful  work  of  art  that 
M.  Bouchot’s  account  of  it  seems  incredible. 
Again,  one  cannot  think  that  the  painter  of  this 
picture  should  have  allowed  himself  the  sordid 
realism  of  “The  Raising  of  Lazarus,”  Nos.  81 
and  82,  or  the  ignoble  little  figures  in  No.  80,  of 
a  decapitated  saint  carrying  his  head. 

Many  plausible  speculations  might  no  doubt  be 
made  as  to  the  authorship  of  “The  Burning  Bush,” 
but  in  the  adjoining  room  are  two  pictures  which 
seem  to  me  the  most  remarkable  of  all  pictures 
collected  in  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan.  One  is  No. 

5  The  argument  from  payment  is  of  course  rather  hazardous 
owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  present  value  of 
old  French  money.  The  “  Comptes  des  Batiments  du  Roi  ”  do 
not  begin  till  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  pay¬ 
ments  are  made  in  livres.  For  instance,  in  1536,  il  Rosso  received 
fiftylivresa  month  for  general  conduct  of  the  painting  and  stucco 
at  Fontainebleau  ;  and  in  the  same  account  a  pound  of  “  semalte  ” 
{?  smalt)  cost  45  sols,  and  Lazare  Chauvet,  "  batteur  d’or," 
received  9  livres  for  “cinq  cens  d’or  fin  battu  en  feuilles  de 
grand  volume,”  vol.  i.  97.  From  a  comparison  of  figures  given 

(vol.  2.  253  of  the  “  Compte  ”)  I  find  that  the  “  escu  d’or  soleil  ” 
was  equal  to  about  two  livres  and  one-third  in  1538.  In  1530 
(vol.  2.  200)  Jehan  Juste  was  to  be  paid  1,200  “  escus  soleil  ”  for 
the  monument  to  Louis  XII.  at  St.  Denis;  and  from  further 
entries  it  appears  that  in  1532  Francis  I.  paid  1,000  crowns  for 
a  great  diamond  cut  “  endoz  d’asne  ”  as  a  gift  to  the  Duchess  of 

Urbino  ;  and  in  1533  he  paid  Jehan  Crevecoeur,  jeweller  of  Paris, 
510  “  ecus  d’or  soleil  ”  for  two  gold  chains  to  be  presented  to  two 
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71  in  the  catalogue,  “  The  Triumph  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,”  attributed  to  “  Enguerrand  Cbaronton, 
1453.”  The  other  is  a  Pieta  with  St.  John,  the 
Virgin,  the  Magdalen,  and  the  donor,  apparently 
the  parish  priest  (No.  77).  Both  pictures  come 
from  the  Museum  of  Villeneuve-les-Avignon.  Both 
pictures  strike  a  note  that  seems  rarely  heard 
elsewhere. 

“The  Triumph  of  the  Virgin  ”  is  a  picture  of 
extraordinary  fascination.  There  is  something 
haunting  in  the  pathetic  sweetness  of  the  Virgin’s 
face,  the  beauty  of  her  folded  hands,  and  the  in¬ 
tense  dignity  of  the  Trinity.  For  once  in  a  way, 
the  difference  of  scale  between  the  predominant 
group  and  the  figures  of  the  attendant  saints  does 
carry  the  conviction  of  the  littleness  of  man  and 
the  majesty  of  God  ;  and  yet  so  skilful  is  this  very 
unusual  composition  that  there  is  no  loss  in  unity 
of  effect.  The  main  lines  are  simple  and  sym- 
metiical,  based  roughly  on  the  idea  of  a  diagonal 
cross.  What  the  photograph  fails  to  show  is  the 
interweaving  of  colours  by  which  the  balance 
of  the  composition  is  maintained  throughout.  For 
instance,  the  wings  of  the  archangels  in  the  right 
and  left-hand  corner  repeat  the  deep  blue  of  the 
Virgin’s  robe,  and  of  the  sky  beneath.  Below  and 
beyond  the  two  towns,  one  of  the  east  and  the 
other  of  the  west,  is  a  green  seascape  from  which 
rise  grass-covered  islets  with  chalk  cliffs,  such  as 
no  Fleming  ever  dreamt  of.7  The  whole  picture 
is  instinct  with  mystical  symbolism,  and  yet  the 
painter  has  never  lost  sight  of  his  art,  for  indeed, 
in  composition,  in  drawing,  in  colour,  this  picture 
is  a  masterpiece.  As  to  the  painter,  M.  l’Abbe 
Requin  of  Avignon  found  a  contract  dated  1453 
between  Jean  de  Montagnac,  priest,  and  Enguer¬ 
rand  Charonton,  painter,  of  Laon,  for  a  picture  to 
represent  “  Paradise  and  the  Trinity,”  the  Father 
and  the  Son  to  be  shown  without  any  difference, 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  Dove,  the 
three  crowning  the  Virgin.  The  description  with 
minor  variations  tallies  to  a  remarkable  degree 
with  the  existing  picture,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  begun  in  1453,  and  was  placed  over  the  altar 

German  gentlemen  who  desired  to  remain  unknown.  In  1532 
he  presents  Marodec  Beconne,  Italian,  player  on  the  cornet  to  the 
king,  500  ecus  soleil  for  a  hunting  horn  of  ivory  mounted  in 
silver  and  decorated  in  niello.  (Depenses  secretes  de  Francois 
Premier,  pp.  200,  206,  207,  214.)  Unless  the  ecu  had  gone  down 
in  value  with  a  run  between  1475  and  1530,  35  ecus  was  a  very 
small  shim  to  pay  for  this  masterpiece.  Besides,  M.  Bouchot  does 
not  say  whether  these  ecus  were  “  escus  d’or  soleil  ”  or  of  silver. 

6  The  pictures  attributed  to  Filippo  Lippi  in  the  National 
Gallery  are  very  different  both  in  sentiment  and  technique. 
Except  that  in  1475  he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  one  might 
be  tempted  to  attribute  the  centre  panel  of  “  The  Burning  Bush” 
to  his  son  Filippino.  No  doubt  we  shall  hear  more  of  this 
picture  from  the  experts  in  due  course. 

7  The  grotesque  figures  in  Hell  and  Purgatory  below  this  are 
probably  an  ecclesiastical  afterthought,  to  which,  perhaps,  may 
be  assigned  the  various  little  souls  fluttering  across  the  lower  part 
of  the  picture. 
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of  the  Chartreuse  of  Yilleneuve-les-Avignon  in 
1454.  All  that  is  known  of  Enguerrand  Charonton 
is  that  he  was  born  about  1410  at  Laon  (the  place 
is  suggestive),  that  he  came  to  Avignon  in  1447, 
and  was  still  there  in  1461. 

In  this  memorable  picture  we  are  face  to  face 
with  the  work  of  a  man  of  fine  genius;  and  if  it 
is  proved  that  the  painter  was  a  Frenchman  one 
would  readily  admit  the  right  of  the  “  French 
Primitives  ”  to  a  predominant  place  among  the 
masters  of  early  modern  painting.  But  the  pic¬ 
ture  itself  is  sufficient  negation  of  its  kinship 
with  the  brutalities  of  Malouel’s  “  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Denis,”  or  with  the  narrow  vision  of  the 
draughtsman  of  the  “  Parement  de  Narbonne.” 
If  these  latter  truly  represent  the  “  French  Primi¬ 
tives,”  it  is  certain  that  “  Enguerrand  Charonton  ” 
was  none  of  them.  Who  he  was,  or  whether  he 
in  fact  painted  the  picture,  are  matters  on  which 
we  must  await  enlightenment  from  the  experts. 

Scarcely  less  perplexing  is  the  Pieta  (No.  77), 


attributed  to  “  the  school  of  Froment,”  another 
of  the  amazing  attributions  of  this  exhibition — 
amazing,  that  is,  when  the  other  works  which  the 
catalogue  attributes  to  Froment  are  borne  in 
mind.  The  composition  of  the  Pieta  is  as 
simple  as  that  of  “The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin” 
is  intricate.  The  Virgin,  the  dead  Christ,  St.  John, 
the  Magdalen,  and  the  figure  of  the  donor,  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  lower  and  principal  part  of  the 
picture  on  a  background  of  burnished  gold,  with 
faint  indications  of  a  landscape  on  the  right,  and 
the  silhouette  of  some  Eastern  city,  say  Con¬ 
stantinople,  on  the  left.  The  astonishing  features 
of  this  picture  are  the  figures  of  the  donor  and  the 
painting  of  the  dead  Christ.  The  vivid  and  rea¬ 
listic  modelling  of  the  donor’s  face  and  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  white  surplice  are  curiously  modern. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  torso  of  the  dead  Figure 
is  wrought  with  extraordinary  finish,  and  presents 
an  enamelled  surface  not  unlike  that  of  old  and 
highly-polished  ivory.  There  is  a  suggestion  of 
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Byzantine  feeling  and  workmanship  about  this 
picture  which  keeps  recurring  to  one's  mind  in 
spite  of  the  catalogue  and  the  strange  company 
in  which  it  finds  itself.  Whatever  may  be  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  theory  of  the  French 
Primitives,  we  feel  sincerely  grateful  to  M.  Bouchot 
and  his  colleagues  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  of 
studying  these  two  remarkable  pictures. 

There  are  others,  of  course,  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  student  of  early  painting,  but  the 
mere  amateur  of  what  is  beautiful  will  probably 
also  be  thankful  to  M.  Bouchot  for  a  welcome 
lapse  from  strict  logic.  One  turns  with  relief 
from  the  dolorous  countenances  of  saints  and 
martyrs  and  the  eccentric  fancies  and  uncomfort¬ 
able  details  of  decapitated  bishops  to  the  Clouets 
and  Corneille  de  Lyon,  and  the — here,  at  least  — 
quite  irrelevant  work  ol  the  school  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  which  for  some  obscure  reason  is  included 
in  this  exhibition  of  the  Primitives.  There  is  a 
charming  picture  of  Actaeon  and  Artemis — Artemis 
in  the  foreground,  dressing  or  undressing,  with 
her  nymphs,  and  a  great  roystering  satyr  blowing 
his  pipes ;  in  the  background  a  delightful  landscape, 
with  Actaeon  riding  past  on  a  black  horse  in  the 
dress  of  Charles  IX.,  and  in  the  right-hand  corner 
Actaeon  as  a  stag  being  slain  by  his  hounds. 
Another  very  attractive  picture  is  “Artemisia” 
(No.  222).  The  catalogue  dates  it  about  1570  and 
attributes  it  to  Jean  Cousin.  If  one  may  take 
“  The  Last  Judgment  ”  in  the  Louvre  as  by  Jean 


Cousin,  No.  222  bears  no  sort  of  resemblance 
either  in  feeling  or  technique  to  Cousin's  manner. 
One’s  immediate  impression  of  the  picture  is  that  it 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Leonardo,  or  rather  to  that 
of  Luini.  The  enamel-like  finish  on  the  face  sug¬ 
gests  the  painting  of  the  head  of  “  The  Virgin  with 
the  Green  Cushion,”  by  Andrea  Solario,  in  the 
Louvre.  Solario  was  a  pupil  of  Leonardo,  and  is 
known  to  have  worked  in  France.  It  is  at  least 
possible  that  he  may  have  painted  this  picture, 
and  if  so  it  must  have  been  forty  or  fifty  years 
earlier  than  the  date  assigned  in  the  catalogue. 

It  is  inevitable  in  an  exhibition  taking  up  such 
debatable  ground  as  this  that  there  should  be  a 
great  deal  of  doubtful  speculation  ;  yet,  when  all  is 
said,  the  spirit  animating  M.  Bouchot  and  his 
colleagues  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  enthusiast  for 
knowledge.  M.  Lafenestre  says  wisely,  “Nous 
desirons,  sans  doute,  que  cette  consultation  inter¬ 
national  tourne  a  l'honneur  de  nos  artistes, 
mais  nous  n’avons  nulle  pretension  d'en  imposer, 
d'avance,  les  conclusions,  meme  les  plus  proba¬ 
bles,  aux  esprits  eclaires  ....  nous  recherchons 
la  verite,  nous  ne  desirons  que  la  verite.”  Even 
an  inferior  exhibition  undertaken  in  such  a  spirit 
is  one  that  deserves  the  gratitude  of  amateurs  and 
students  of  art  ;  but  the  exhibition  of  the  “  Primi- 
tifs  Frangais  ”  is,  on  its  merits,  one  of  the  very 
highest  interest,  that  should  on  no  account  be 
missed  by  lovers  of  art. 

Reginald  Blomfield. 
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Toscanella!  Where  and  what  is  Tosca¬ 
nella?  So  queried  my  friends  when,  after  reading 
Signor  Rivoira’s  enthusiastic  pages,1  I  began  to 
dream  and  to  chatter  about  the  place  with  the 
beautiful  name.  Toscanella,  the  ancient  Tuscania, 
lies  at  the  very  heart  of  prehistoric  Etruria,  at 
about  equal  distances  from  Montefiascone,  Viterbo, 
and  Corneto ;  it  gave  its  name  to  all  Tuscany, 
and  her  title  to  the  great  Countess  Matilda,  bene¬ 
factress  of  the  Roman  see,  creator  of  St.  Peter’s 
patrimony  and  foundress  of  the  States  of  the 
Church;  it  also  possesses  two  fine  basilicas,  the 
immediate  object  of  this  journey. 

There  is  a  railway  to  Viterbo,  but  it  is  better  to 
drive  ;  you  see  more  of  the  country,  of  out-of-the- 
way  places  like  Bracciano,  Oriolo,  Viano,  Vetralla, 
more  of  the  people. 


BRACCIANO  :  THE  CASTLE. 


It  was  a  brilliant  morning  in  May  when  I  left 
Rome  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  The  city  was 
bathed  in  sunlight ;  the  Roman  air  felt  fresh  and 
cool,  though  there  was  promise  of  the  coming 
heat.  Once  through  the  noisy  suburb  and  over 
the  Ponte  Molle,  the  splendour  and  silence  of  the 
Campagna  soon  asserted  themselves.  The  Via 
Cassia  leads  in  a  gradually  ascending  slope,  past 
the  Acqua  traversa  and  the  reputed  tomb  of  Nero 
to  the  posting  station  of  la  Storta.  The  vast  roll¬ 
ing  downs,  with  breezes  blowing  over  their  levels ; 
the  Sabine  mountains  dwarfing  Soracte ;  the 
steady  bourdon  of  the  Alban  hills,  that  persistent 
base  to  all  the  Campagna’s  music,  wild  roses, 
poppies,  yellow  ginestra  in  the  hedgerows ;  the 
waxing  heat  and  drowsiness  of  the  approaching 
midday,  brought  with  them  the  undefinable  but 
unmistakable  note  of  the  Campagna  Romana. 

Veii,  now  Isola  Farnese,  lies  to  the  right  of  la 
Storta.  Little  remains  but  a  fine  mediaeval  castle 
on  a  rock  dividing  two  wooded  glens,  not  unlike 
something  in  Scotland — Roslyn  Castle  on  the  Esk. 
It  was  Ascension  Day,  the  birds  were  singing  in 


the  boscage,  the  peasants  kneeled  outside  the 
church  in  a  long  queue  of  quaint  costumes  and 
handkerchiefs,  pigs  lay  basking  in  the  sun  ;  one 
yawned. 

From  la  Storta  the  white  road  stretches  away 
interminably  to  Bracciano,  toiling  upward  by 
gentle  but  persistent  slopes  ;  the  landscape  grows 
wider  and  wider;  Soracte  and  the  Alban  hills  fade 
slowly  into  a  fainter,  filmier  blue.  From  the 
crest  of  the  last  ridge,  about  twenty-four  miles 
from  Rome,  you  can  still  see  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter’s.  Once  over  the  ridge  one  has  said 
good-bye  to  the  Campagna  ;  the  Lake  of  Bracciano 
opens  out  at  one’s  feet  dominated  by  the  great 
feudal  keep  that  fascinated  Sir  Walter,  and  senti¬ 
nelled  by  the  conical  peak  of  the  Rocca  Romana, 
a  hill  which,  as  Padre  Secchi  ominously  remarks, 
“has  all  Vesuvius  in  its  entrails.” 

The  features  of  Bracciano  are  its  lake,  the 
lacus  Sabatinus,  a  round  sheet  of  water,  clearly  an 
extinct  crater,  with  the  little  villages  of  Anguillara 
and  Trevignano  Romano  on  its  banks,  and  its 
own  great  castle.  Bracciano  was  erected  into  a 
duchy  for  the  powerful  family  of  the  Orsini  in 
the  person  of  Paolo  Giordano  Orsini,  in  the  year 
1560.  The  castle  had  already  been  built  by  some 
of  his  predecessors.  It  is  a  huge  and  gloomy  pile, 
resting  on  the  tufa  rock,  and  with  walls  of  enor¬ 
mous  thickness  built  of  the  same  grim  stone.  It 
has  five  round  towers,  and  a  long  suite  of  state 
rooms,  vast  and  stately.  The  present  owner, 
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1  Le  origin!  dell'  Architettura  Lombarda,  Roma,  1902. 
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Prince  Odescalchi,  is  carefully  restoring  the  in¬ 
terior  to  its  quattrocento  state.  He  has  re¬ 
moved  all  the  seventeenth-century  vaulting  and 
stucco,  laving  bare  the  original  beamed  roofs 
and  frescoes  marvellously  fresh,  thanks  to  their 
having  been  hidden  away  so  long  ;  but  the  modern 
note  cannot  be  quite  suppressed;  under  the 
catafalque-like  four-poster  of  iqoo  one  spies  a 
zinc  bath. 

The  Castle  of  Bracciano  looks  as  though  it 
must  have  had  tragedy  within  its  walls.  And  so 
it  had,  for  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
story  of  Yittoria  Accoramboni,  Webster's  “  White 
Devil."  She  was  married  in  the  first  bloom  of 
beauty  to  Francesco  Peretti,  nephew  to  the  Car¬ 
dinal  of  Montalto,  afterwards  the  powerful  and 
implacable  Sixtus  V.  But  Vittoria  and  her  mother 
were  ambitious,  and  their  fancy  was  inflamed  by 
the  passionate  addresses  of  Paolo  Giordano  Orsini, 
the  great  Duke  of  Bracciano.  Paolo  was  a 
widower,  having  with  his  own  hands  strangled  his 
first  wife  Isobella  de’  Medici,  on  account  of  her 
notorious  levity.  Nothing  but  Francesco  Peretti 
stood  between  the  duke  and  his  passion,  between 
Vittoria  and  the  coronet.  Francesco  was  done  to 
death  on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Cavalloby  Marchion- 
nie,  a  bravo  in  the  duke's  pay,  and  the  Accoramboni, 
who  were  at  once  suspected,  took  shelter  in  one 
of  the  duke’s  villas  at  Magnanapoli,  where 
Vittoria  and  Paolo  were  secretly  married.  But 
this  scandal  was  too  grave.  The  Pope  declared 


the  marriage  void.  The  two  were  separated  and 
Yittoria  imprisoned.  She  was  tried  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  her  husband,  but  was  released  on  agreeing 
to  retire  to  Gubbio ;  whither,  however,  Paolo 
followed  her,  carried  her  off  to  Bracciano,  and 
married  her  again  in  his  own  parish  church.  He 
brought  her  openly  to  Rome  as  his  duchess,  and 
again  the  Pope  declared  the  marriage  void.  But 
the  Pope  died,  and  in  the  interval  of  the  scde 
vacante  Paolo  determined  to  settle  the  matter 
for  himself,  and  for  the  third  time  publicly  mar¬ 
ried  Vittoria  in  Rome.  He  was  only  just  in  time ; 
an  hour  after  the  service  had  been  performed, 
Montalto,  Francesco  Peretti's  uncle,  was  elected 
Pope  as  Sixtus  V.  His  reception  of  the  duke 
was  so  ominous  that  Paolo  and  Vittoria  resolved 
to  fly.  They  went  first  to  Venice,  where  they 
lived  on  the  Giudecca ;  thence  they  moved  to 
Padua  and  then  to  Salo,  on  the  Lake  of  Garda, 
where,  in  the  great  Martinengo  Villa,  Paolo 
Giordano  died  suddenly  in  November  1585. 
Vittoria  returned  to  Padua.  But  the  hatred  of 
the  whole  Orsini  family  encompassed  and  pursued 
her.  There,  on  the  night  of  December  22nd, 
while  she  was  telling  her  beads  before  retiring, 
her  brother  Flamenco  rushed  wounded  into  her 
room,  followed  by  I.odovico  Orsini’s  bravi,  who 
slew  them  both.  The  two  beautiful  corpses  were 
laid  out  in  state  in  the  Eremitani,  and  so  vexed  the 
mob  that  they  vowed  vengeance  on  the  assassins. 
By  order  of  the  Republican,  Prince  Lodovico 
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was  strangled  in  the  Venetian  prison  before  the 
year  was  out. 

Historical  tragedy  apart,  the  landscape  of 
Bracciano  is  idyllic.  Down  by  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  in  a  sheltered  olive  grove  at  the  foot 
of  the  Rocca  Romana,  lie  the  baths  of  Vicarello, 
as  ancient  as  any  bathing  place  in  all  Italy,  for 
they  were  known  to  the  Romans  as  the  Aqua; 
Apollinares,  and  are  said  to  have  been  used  by 
Marcus  Aurelius.  The  shores  of  the  lake  are 
richly  cultivated  in  olive  and  vine  and  corn  land. 
Driving  along  to  Trevignano,  with  its  ruined  for¬ 
tress  on  a  rocky  promontory,  one  notices  in  the 
middle  of  the  pale  green  corn  black,  shining, 
rounded  humps,  like  the  backs  of  some  monster 
hippopotami ;  they  mark  the  springs  that  go  to 
make  the  Acqua  Paola  which  is  brought  from  the 
slopes  of  the  Rocca  Romano  to  the  Janiculum. 


The  inn  at  Bracciano  is  quite  comfortable. 
Prince  Odescalchi,  who  takes  a  lively  interest  in 
the  little  town,  has  decorated  the  main  room  with 
the  blazons  of  his  alliances,  and  scenes  of  the 
chase  from  some  ancient  hunting  lodge  of  the 
Orsini.  The  prince  also  makes  and  sells  an 
excellent  light  red  wine. 

There  are  thirty-two  miles  of  hilly  road  be¬ 
tween  Bracciano  and  Viterbo,  and  for  the  sake 
of  both  man  and  beast  it  is  well  to  start  early 
in  the  warm  weather  ;  so,  after  a  strong  dose 
of  black  coffee  and  misty  a,  I  was  off  by  4  a.m. 
The  moon  was  in  her  last  quarter  and  hung  above 
Rome  ;  to  the  east  a  rosy  sunrise,  against  which 
the  Sabine  hills  stood  out  in  purply-blue,  sharply 
defined  like  a  cameo.  The  air  was  almost 
chilly  in  the  oak-woods  of  Manziana,  where  the 
foresters  were  just  getting  to  their  work.  The 
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road  to  Viterbo  is  admirably  varied,  passing  now 
over  a  wide  moor  between  Oriolo  and  Viano, 
now  through  thick  maquis — chiefly  of  yellow 
ginestra — now  plunging  steeply  down  the  sides  of 
a  gorge  in  the  tufa,  as  at  Viano,  where  the  tufa- 
built  village,  with  its  mediaeval  castle,  commands 
a  valley  full  of  Etruscan  rock-tombs,  now  climb¬ 
ing  up  to  the  shoulder  of  Monte  Cirnino,  through 
park-like  land  and  clumps  of  splendid  oaks,  the 
remains  of  a  primaeval  forest.  Barbarano  and 
Vetralla  are  the  biggest  places  on  the  way,  both 
of  them  tufa-built  villages;  Barbarano  with  a  fine 
gate,  and  Vetralla  with  an  interesting  twelfth- 
century  basilica  dedicated  to  S.  Francesco.  After 
Vetralla  the  road  crosses  a  bleak  country,  the 
Pian  di  S.  Martino,  intensely  desolate,  ancient, 
dead;  it  has  ceased  to  be  even  debris,  so  decrepit 
is  it  in  its  detrition.  But  miles  and  miles  away 
to  the  north  you  can  see  Montefiascone  perched 
on  its  hill  above  Bolsena,  while  on  the  plain  to 
the  west— but  also  far  away — there  is  a  patch  of 
salmon-coloured  buildings,  and  that  is  Toscanella. 
As  you  approach  Viterbo  the  land  recovers  its 
fertility;  but  it  is  no  longer  Roman  in  character; 
it  has  assumed  something  of  the  Tuscan  quality — - 
olives,  vines,  rich  detail ;  the  space,  the  grandeur, 
the  solemnity  of  the  Campagna  are  gone  !  A  like 
change  has  come  over  the  wine.  Across  the 
Campagna  and  as  far  as  Bracciano  the  type  is 
Alban — deep,  serious,  solemn  ;  but  from  Vetralla 


onwards  the  type  is  Montefiascone — light,  playful, 
very  delicious,  with  a  slight  suspicion  of  a  sparkle 
in  it. 

Viterbo,  “  the  city  of  beautiful  women  and 
beautiful  fountains,”  as  it  is  usually  styled,  is  most 
mediaeval  looking,  surrounded  by  its  walls  and 
towers  of  deep  brown  tufa.  It  is  eminently  a  city 
of  the  Popes;  unlike  Rome,  it  has  no  past  to 
contrast  with  and  combat  the  ecclesiastical  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  its  history  begins  with  Countess  Matilda’s 
great  donation,  which  made  it  the  centre  of 
St.  Peter’s  patrimony.  Viterbo  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  conclaves,  the  refuge  of  many 
Popes  when  Rome  itself  was  in  the  hands  of 
turbulent  nobility.  The  remains  of  the  episcopal 
palace,  the  palace  of  the  conclave  where  our  only 
English  Pope,  Nicolas  Brakspeare,  triumphed 
over  the  Emperor  Frederic  I.,  are  still  to  be  seen 
near  the  Cathedral,  and  the  whole  town  is  full  of 
characteristic  angle-windows,  flights  of  dark  brown 
tufa  outside-staircases,  rampant  arches,  and  deep, 
dark,  narrow  streets.  The  most  modern  street  of 
the  city  dates  from  (he  cinquecento,  and  though 
called  the  Via  Cavour  officially,  is  still  known  to 
the  Viterbesi  as  the  Via  Nuova. 

For  fountains,  Viterbo  has  at  least  half  a  dozen 
remarkable  ones,  from  the  Lombard  work  of 
the  fountain  of  Pianoscarano  to  the  florid  foun¬ 
tain  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Municipio  and  the 
severer  form  of  the  fontana  grande,  the  famous 
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meeting-place  of  the  belle  popolane  Viterbesi.  But 
though  these  fountains  make  a  brave  display  of 
water  through  the  day,  I  doubt  if  the  supply  be 
really  abundant,  for  at  night  the  fountains  cease 
to  play. 

Besides  its  modernised  cathedral  of  San  Lorenzo, 
Viterbo  has  two  basilicas  of  Lombard  architecture, 


which  are  instructive  for  comparison  with  the 
great  church  at  Toscanella,  to  which  we  are 
coming  presently.  One  is  the  church  of  S.  Gio¬ 
vanni  in  Zoccoli,  given  by  Rivoira  as  a.d.  1037, 
a  basilica  with  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  the  nave 
terminating  in  an  apse,  the  choir  raised  six 
steps  above  the  floor  of  the  nave,  a  fine  tabernacle, 
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VITERBO :  PALACE  OF  THE  CONCLAVF. 


VITERBO  :  PIAZZA  PELLEGRINO. 
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no  triumphal  arch  such  as  we  shall  find  at  San  Pietro 
in  Toscanella,  but  the  arches  between  nave  and 
aisles  counter-arched  as  at  Toscanella,  without  how¬ 
ever  the  remarkable  keying  which  binds  the  arch 
and  counter-arch  together.  The  other  is  San  Sisto 
Vecchio,  with  a  fine  rose  window  and  a  chancel 
raised  on  a  remarkably  high  flight  of  steps,  so  high 
indeed  that  the  triumphal  arch  cuts  the  top  of  the 
apse  as  seen  from  the  west  end.  Rivoira  dates 
this  church  as  1x45  to  1150.  The  second  column 
from  the  chancel  in  the  left-hand  arcade  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  “Prentice  Pillar”  in  Roslyn 
Chapel  ;  it,  too,  is  a  spiral  column,  but  less  heavily 
decorated.  Besides  these  two  Romanesque  churches 
the  cloister  of  Santa  Maria  della  Verita,  and  the 
cloister  of  the  Pilgrimage  church  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Quercia  outside  the  town,  are  worth  seeing; 
the  latter  lies  on  the  way  to  Bagnaja  and  the 
lovely  Villa  Lante  with  its  ponds  and  fountains 
and  formal  garden  and  groves  of  sombre  ilex. 

From  Viterbo  to  Toscanella  there  are  sixteen 
miles  of  bare  and  desolate  plain,  broken  by  a  few 
ravines  worn  in  the  tufa  by  streams  that  come 
down  from  Montefiascone  and  the  top  of  the 
Bolsena  crater.  There  are  stretches  of  maquis, 
chiefly  of  yellow  ginestra,  and  a  few  scattered 
clumps  of  cork  trees.  Toscanella,  a  rosy  salmon- 
coloured  patch  of  buildings,  is  in  sight  all  the 
way.  As  you  approach  the  city — for  Tuscania  was 
a  city  once,  with  forty  thousand  inhabitants  and 
numerous  trade  guilds,  and  only  became  Toscan- 
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ella  in  1300  on  the  fall  of  the  Ghibelline  party — 
you  see  that  it  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  and 
picturesque  gorge  cut  by  the  river  Marta  ;  a  site 
like  that  of  Viano  or  Vetralla.  The  mediaeval 
walls  and  towers,  built  of  a  warmer  and  lighter 
coloured  tufa  than  is  usual,  embrace  a  far  larger 
area  than  that  to  which  the  present  town  is  reduced. 
On  a  fine  and  bold  crag,  some  way  to  the  south¬ 
west  of  the  town  are  two  massive  protection  towers, 
and  in  between  them  the  beautiful  facade  and  rose 
window  of  San  Pietro,  with  the  remains  of  the 
Episcopal  Palace  to  the  right.  The  whole  group 
crowns  what  must  have  been  the  arx  of  the  ancient 
city.  After  plunging  into  the  gorge,  which  is  full 
of  Etruscan  rock-tombs,  and  crossing  the  Marta 
by  a  fine  bridge,  the  road  climbs  up  to  a  rather 
insignificant  gateway,  above  which,  however,  to 
the  left  rise  the  splendid  remains  of  the  Communal 
Palace. 

Excellent  entertainment  for  man  and  beast  is 
to  be  had  at  the  trattoria  kept  by  the  bright-eyed, 
buxom,  genial  Rosa  Brunamonti,  near  the  little 
piazza  with  the  great  fountain,  quite  as  fine  as 
any  in  Viterbo,  delle  belle  fontanc. 

The  arx  where  San  Pietro  stands  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  the  view 
back  over  Toscanella  embraces  the  Communal 
Palace  and  some  of  the  towers  and  walls.  San 
Pietro  has  been  fully  edited  for  the  first  time  by 
Signor  Rivoira,  to  whose  researches  the  present 
account  is  entirely  due.  The  church  as  it  stands 
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is  a  Lombardesque  basilica  with  a  nave,  two  aisles, 
and  a  single  apse.  Signor  Rivoira  recognises  four 
different  dates  for  its  structure  :  I.  The  apse,  ancient 
crypt,  chancel  and  first  three  bays  in  the  nave 
belong  to  that  very  early  period  of  Lombard 
architectural  activity,  begun  when  Queen  Theo- 
dolinda  (590-625)  embraced  orthodoxy,  and  con¬ 
tinued  vigorously  through  the  reign  of  Luitprand, 
under  whom  our  church  was  probably  built  by  the 
Maestro  Comacino  Rodpert  in  730.  This  very 
early  date  places  San  Pietro  among  the  six  rare 
early  Lombard  churches  of  Italy,  San  Giorgio 
in  Yalpolicella  (a.d.  712),  the  parish  church  of 
Arliano,  near  Lucca  (a.d.  713-729),  San  Pietro 
di  Toscanella  (a.d.  739),  Santa  Maria  delle  Caccie 
at  Pavia  (a.d.  744-749),  Santa  Teuteria  at  Verona 
(a.d.  751),  and  San  Salvatore  at  Brescia  (a.d.  753). 
II.  The  present  crypt  and  tabernacle,  which  belong 
to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  III.  The  length¬ 
ening  of  the  church  by  two  new  bays  which  was 
necessitated  by  the  growth  of  Tuscania  and  the 
incapacity  of  the  original  San  Pietro  to  serve  as  a 
cathedral.  This  addition  is  easily  recognised  in 
the  interior  ;  there  is  a  vertical  crack  at  the  junc¬ 
ture  of  the  old  and  the  new  work  ;  the  courses  of 
the  new  work,  though  of  the  same  material — local 
tufa — are  less  regular  than  those  of  the  original 
church.  Part  of  the  present  fagade  belongs  to 
this  epoch — the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
IV.  Finally,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  fagade  with  its  splendid  rose  windows  flanked 
by  two  narrow  double-lighted  windows,  and  its 
graceful  loggetta  flanked  by  two  griffins  and  sur¬ 
mounting  the  great  door  in  marble  and  cosmati 
work,  was  completed.  That  the  fagade  of  the 
nave  was  added  after  the  fagade  of  the  aisles, 
which  belong  to  the  third  period,  seems  clear  from 
the  fact  that  it  projects,  and  also  that  it  cuts  and 
obliterates  the  hanging  arches  and  blind  arches 
carried  on  alternating  half  columns  which  were 
designed  as  decorations  for  the  original  fagade. 

The  stone  in  use  throughout  the  walls  is  the 
local  tufa.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by 
one  pilaster  with  half  columns  attached,  and  by 
four  columns  on  each  side ;  the  pilasters  are  of 
pcpcrino,  “  lapis  Albanus,”  and  help  to  support  the 
buttresses  which  carry  the  triumphal  arch  ;  of  the 
columns  some  are  of  travertine,  others  of  cipollino. 
The  most  remarkable  details  of  the  interior  are 
the  great  teeth  blocks  which  bind  together  the 
arches  and  counter-arches  which  spring  from  the 
columns — a  most  effective  though  simple  form  of 
decoration — and  the  row  of  blind  arches  carried  on 
half  columns  resting  on  brackets  which  adorn  the 
whole  of  the  upper  interior  walls  of  the  nave  at  the 
height  of  the  windows.  The  windows  themselves 
are  very  narrow,  as  is  common  to  Lombard 
churches  generally.  The  chancel,  which  is  un¬ 


usually  spacious,  is  raised  by  six  steps  above  the 
floor  of  the  nave.  The  arch  which  divides  the 
chancel  from  the  right-hand  aisle  offers  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  which  Signor  Rivoira  has  neither  explained 
nor  noted,  though  it  may  be  seen  in  his  figure  | 
(No.  227).  The  keystones  to  the  number  of  nine 
at  the  crown  of  the  arch  are  cut  into  wedges, 
leaving  the  lower  edge  of  the  arch  notched  like  a 
saw.  The  pavement  of  the  primitive  church  is 
tesselated  in  opus  alexandrinum,  that  of  the  later 
addition  is  laid  in  brick.  The  crypt  is  reached 
by  flights  of  steps  from  each  aisle  ;  it  exactly  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  chancel  and  apse,  and  is  divided 
into  nine  naves  by  twenty-eight  columns  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  marbles,  mostly  plain,  but  one  near 
the  centre  beautifully  fluted  ;  the  vaulting  is  carried 
on  stilted  arches,  which  were  probably  rendered 
necessary  when  the  chancel  was  heightened  in  a.d. 
1093  ;  the  entry  to  the  crypt  from  the  right-hand 
aisle  consists  of  a  flight  of  steps,  a  corridor  with 
opus  reticulatum  on  the  walls,  the  remains,  says 
Signor  Rivoira,  of  some  more  ancient  building,  and  a 
vestibule,  which  has  one  delicately  spiral  column. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  exterior  is  that  com¬ 
mon  to  Lombard  architecture.  The  outer  right-hand 
wall  of  the  nave  is  decorated  with  an  arcade  of 
blind  arches  carried  on  half  columns,  and  running 
on  along  the  wall  of  the  chancel.  The  outer 
wall  of  the  right-hand  aisle  is  decorated  by  a 
double  row  of  hanging  arches,  divided  into  groups 
of  three  by  fine  pilasters  ;  the  chancel  wall  of 
the  aisle  is  bare  ;  the  same  scheme  of  decoration 
is  carried  on  the  left-hand  or  southern  exterior 
walls  of  nave  and  aisle  ;  only  the  aisle  wall  of  the 
addition  made  in  rhe  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  shows  an  arcade  of  four  arches  carried  on 
columns  and  foliated  capitals.  The  chancel  nave 
wall  on  this  side  has  a  decoration  in  brick  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  cornice  of  rope  pattern  surmounting  a 
rhomboid  open  pattern  made  by  bricks  placed  edge¬ 
wise  in  the  spandrils  of  the  arcade  ;  this  diaper  is 
repeated  all  round  the  apse,  which  is  decorated  by 
the  double  row  of  hanging  arches  divided  by 
delicate  half-columns  into  groups  of  three.  The 
apse  is  the  most  highly  decorated  portion  of  the 
exterior  and  is  very  light  and  graceful. 

The  diocese  of  Toscanella  was  absorbed  in  the 
diocese  of  Viterbo  in  1193,  but  San  Pietro  re¬ 
mained  a  cathedral  church  till  about  1500;  from 
that  date  until  now  it  has  been  abandoned,  and 
to  this  fact  we  probably  owe  the  purity  of  its 
antiquity  ;  it  has  recently  been  made  a  national 
monument. 

Down  in  the  valley  below  the  arx  of  Tuscania 
that  carries  San  Pietro  is  the  beautiful  and  in¬ 
teresting  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  a.d. 
1206  according  to  Rivoira,  twelfth  century  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cattaneo.  It  probably  occupies  the 
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Photo :  Polozzi. 

TOSCANELLA  :  ROSE  WINDOW,  SANTA  MARIA  MAGGIORE. 


site  of  an  older  church,  and  is  full  ol  ornamenta¬ 
tion  that  must  once  have  belonged  to  it.  Santa 
Maria  is  a  basilica  with  nave  and  two  aisles ;  the 
choir  is  raised  three  steps  above  the  floor  of  the 
nave  and  terminates  in  an  apse  above  and  around 
which  is  a  strikingly  well  preserved  fresco  of 


Paradise  and  Hell.  The  capitals  and  arches  are 
more  elaborately  decorated  than  in  San  Pietro 
and  show  a  later  date  ;  above  them  runs  a  cornice 
carried  on  carved  brackets  ;  the  walls  of  the  aisles 
are  decorated  by  blind  arches  carried  on  half¬ 
columns  and  capitals ;  but  the  chief  treasure  of 
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the  interior  is  the  ambo  or  pulpit,  composed  of 
fragments  of  Italo-byzantine  parapets  of  various 
dates,  carried  on  four  heavy  tufa  columns  ;  the 
whole  has  been  whitewashed  and  painted,  but 
for  variety  and  freshness  of  workmanship  and 
design,  not  even  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice  can  show 
finer  plutei.  Both  nave  and  aisle  walls  are  de¬ 
corated  by  a  single  row  of  hanging  arches  undivided 
by  pilasters  or  half-columns;  the  fagade  is  fine, 
though  decidedly  heavier  than  that  of  San  Pietro  ; 
the  rose  window  consists  of  three  concentric 
circles  with  columns  between  them  for  spokes; 
beneath  the  rose  window  is  a  loggetta  flanked  by 
griffins,  as  in  San  Pietro;  the  main  door  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  four  archivolts — as  in  San  Pietro — 
carried  on  elegant  columns  and  capitals  ;  the  jambs 
are  two  pilasters  with  capitals;  the  shafts  of  the 
pilasters  are  adorned  by  a  figure  of  St.  Peter  on 
the  right  and  St.  John  (?)  on  the  left,  in  high  relief ; 
the  lower  part  of  each  pilaster  is  wrought  in 
Italo-byzantine  ornamentation  ;  in  the  lunette  is 
a  figure  of  the  Madonna  with  the  Child  in  her  lap, 
the  lamb  on  one  side,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  on 
the  other;  the  whole  portal  is  flanked  by  spirally 
fluted  columns  resting  on  and  carrying  allegorical 
beasts ;  above  each  of  the  side  portals  is  a  much 
later  gothic  window.  Toscanella  has  one  other 
church — the  church  of  the  Gonfalone — worth 
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looking  at ;  but  its  real  glories,  apart  from  its  own 
beautiful  site,  are  San  Pietro  and  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore. 

The  wine  of  Toscanella  is  excellent,  and  is  to 
be  got  in  dark  and  cavernous  osterie,  where  the 
air  is  cool  and  grateful  after  the  glare  of  the 
little  streets.  A  hot  drive  across  the  plain  through 
drowsy  airs  heavy  with  the  scent  of  the  bean 
flower  brings  one  to  Viterbo  once  more;  and  the 
route  back  to  Bracciano  may  well  be  varied  by 
taking  the  Capranica,  Sutri,  Monterossi,  Trevi- 
gnano  road.  A  night  drive  into  Rome  is  no  bad  end 
to  so  varied  an  expedition.  The  cool  evening  air 
is  dry  on  the  high  ridges  of  Bracciano,  but  as  the 
road  runs  steadily  down  to  the  Campagna  a  touch 
of  damp  alternating  with  softer  and  warmer  at¬ 
mospheres  is  felt  now  and  again.  It  is  all  vast 
and  mysterious  ;  the  stars  hang  steady  in  the 
firmament,  while  far  away  to  right  and  left  are 
the  great  Campagna  levels ;  strange  fires  rise  and 
fall  from  the  brushwood  piles  by  some  shepherd’s 
hut.  Long  before  you  reach  la  Storta  the  lights 
of  Rome  begin  to  stain  the  sky  and  grow  ever 
stronger  and  stronger  till  you  pass  the  Acqua 
traversa  and  cross  the  Milvian  Bridge,  and, 
through  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  the  Eternal  City 
receives  you  once  more. 

Horatio  F.  Brown. 
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Old  Lamps  and  New 


Some  time  ago1  we  drew  attention  to  the 
unsatisfactory  character  of  the  lamp-post  designs 
that  the  spread  of  electric  lighting  has  introduced 
into  London.  In  particular  we  illustrated  those 
put  up  on  the  Embankment,  and  pointed  out  the 
awkwardness  of  the  heavy  siphon  shape,  the 
superfluity  and  poverty  of  ornament,  and  the  want 
of  a  sense  of  scale  shown  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
dolphin  design  from  the  old  gas-lamps.  The  gas- 
lamps,  in  that  case,  though  they  have  to  contend 
with  the  incongruous  new  standards,  were  them¬ 
selves  fortunately  left  alone.  In  another  instance, 
that  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  the  old  lamps  which 
were  a  part  of  the  general  design  of  Rennie's  fine 
bridge,  and  were  probably  supplied  by  Cockerell, 
have  been  superseded,  with  deplorable  effect. 
Some  correspondence  has  passed  on  the  subject 
between  the  Architectural  Vigilance  Society  and 
the  County  Council  Committee  responsible  for  the 
change,  and  it  appears  that  the  old  lamp-posts, 
though  removed,  have  not,  as  at  first  announced, 
been  destroyed.  We  hope  the  authorities  will 
see  their  way  to  restoring  the  old  lamps  to  their 
places,  and  either  using  them  for  the  electric 
light  or  supplementing  them  in  some  inoffensive 
way. 

While  the  subject  is  occupying  public  attention, 
we  may  illustrate  yet  another  instance  where 
electric  lighting  has  been  made  the  occasion  for 
needless  ugliness.  This  is  in  the  Mall  (big.  i). 
The  lamps  in  question  are  no  part  of  Mr.  Aston 
W,Tebb’s  scheme,  and  it  is  singularly  unfortunate 
that  when  an  architect  has  been  called  in  to 
arrange'  a  big  processional  thoroughfare,  eyesores 
of  this  character  should  be  introduced  from  some 
other  quarter.  The  lower  part  of  this  post  is  not 
so  bad  as  that  previously  illustrated,  but  in  the 
upper  part  there  is  the  same  ugly  siphon  form 
with  a  like  aggravation  of  ugliness  by  the  attempt 
at  decoration.  The  root  of  the  mischief  in  these 
two  designs  is  the  determination  of  the  authorities 
to  concentrate  the  light  in  strong  single  arc-light 
lamps.  These  are  set  up  at  a  great  height,  so  as 
not  to  alarm  the  horses,  it  is  said  ;  and  when  they 
are  placed  on  the  footpath  the  single  lamp  is  hung 
out  over  the  roadway,  with  this  lop-sided  result. 

■Architectural  Review,  Nov.  1901. 

2  In  some  Italian  and  American  towns,  we  are  informed,  the 


When  the  lamp  is  hung  centrally,  as  at  Leicester 
Square  (Fig.  2),  the  effect  is  not  so  disagreeable, 
but  here  the  tiny  “  island  ”  available  for  it  leads 
to  a  pinched  and  awkward  design  in  the  lower 
part,  in  conjunction  with  the  small  protecting 
posts. 

How  much  of  the  ugliness  comes  from  a  well- 
meant  but  ill-directed  desire  for  beautifying  the 
object  will  be  realised  if  we  place  side  by  side  with 
these  elaborated  standards  a  case  where  nobody 
has  been  thinking  about  beauty,  and  the  designer 
has  merely  supplied  the  necessary  structure  in 
the  barest  form.  The  example  is  from  Nine  Elms 
goods  station  on  the  South-Western  Railway  (Figs. 

3  and  4).  This  is  simply  a  modification  of  the 
ordinary  signal-post,  with  a  gallows  or  bracket  sup¬ 
plied  each  side  for  the  electric  cord  to  swing  clear. 
The  Mall  lamp-post,  retaining  the  tradition  of 
the  gas-pipe,  conceals  the  fact  of  cord  attachment ; 
this  displays  it,  and  gets  a  better  form  by  so  j 
doing.2  In  the  streets  it  is  no  doubt  necessary  to 
protect  the  cord  in  the  lower  part,  and  to  provide 
a  cupboard  in  the  post  for  getting  at  it  to  lower 
the  lamp.  But  the  upper  part  might  well  be 
remodelled  on  these  slim  structural  lines.  If 
economy  prescribes  only  one  lamp  instead  of  two 
on  ordinary  occasions,  the  second  bracket  might 
be  retained  for  special  occasions  when  a  brilliant 
illumination  is  called  for. 

The  moral  of  these  examples  may  be  extended 
to  the  whole  field  of  the  designs  which  come  to  us 
now  as  the  result  of  modern  engineering  develop¬ 
ments.  The  engineers  are  at  once  too  pretentious 
and  too  humble.  Too  pretentious  because  they 
insist  on  manufacturing  ornament  to  apply  to  their 
structures  when  they  have  no  competence  in  orna¬ 
mental  design.  Too  humble,  because  in  doing  so 
they  are  following  a  superstition  of  the  architects. 

It  is  the  fault  of  the  architects  if  it  is  a  generally 
received  principle  that  all  forms  and  surfaces  must 
be  decorated.  When  ornamental  detail  is  not 
precious  and  exquisitely  adapted  to  structure  it  is 
disgusting,  and  the  wholesale  application  of  trade 
trimmings  to  everything  put  up  in  our  streets  de¬ 
bauches  taste.  But  what  are  we  to  expect  from 
those  responsible  for  a  new  departure  with  electric 


lights  are  swung  on  a  cord  between  two  posts  with  satisfactory 
effect. 


Old  Lamps  and  New. 
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FIG.  I.  ELECTRIC  LAMP  STANDARD  IN  THE  MALL. 


__  Photos  :  Campbell-Gray .' 

FIG.  2.  ELECTRIC  LAMP  STANDARD,  LEICESTER  SQUARE. 


lamps  when  the  old  gas  system  has  left  us  models 
like  that  at  Charing  Cross  (Fig.  5),  a  thing 
that  almost  crushes  one  of  the  few  beautiful  monu¬ 
ments  in  our  streets,  the  statue  of  Charles  I. ! 
How  much  better,  when  utility  develops  new 
shapes,  not  in  themselves  displeasing,  to  allow 


those  shapes  to  declare  themselves  without 
smothering  up  and  the  ready-made  confectionery 
of  the  trade.  On  a  large  scale  the  Eiffel  Tower 
shows  the  bones  of  a  novel  style  dependent  on  the 
new  material.  On  a  humble  scale  we  may  again 
turn  to  an  example  from  the  Nine  Elms  neigh- 
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Old  Lamps  and  New. 


Photos  :  H.  Irving. 

FIG.  3.— LAMP  COLUMN,  NINE  ELMS  GOODS  STATION. 


FIG.  4.  — DETAIL,  LAMP  COLUMN, 
NINE  ELMS  GOODS  STATION. 


bourhood,  a  fire  station  just  outside  of  Vauxhall 
Station,  where  the  look-out  stage  is  a  simple  piece 
of  iron  lattice  wonderfully  agreeable  in  its  lines. 
Add  to  a  skeleton  like  this  a  little  bit  of  daintily 
designed  and  disposed  modelling,  and  the  result 
would  be  charming. 

In  another  number  of  the  Review  (August  1903) 
we  gave  an  example  on  a  grand  scale  of  modern 
engineer’s  construction,  the  Gare  d’Orleans  in 
Paris,  and  pointed  out  how  doubly  impressive  this 
was  before  the  architect  covered  up  the  maze  of 
its  ribs.  We  give  now  two  examples  of  railway 
station  construction  on  an  unpretending  scale 
(Figs.  6  and  7).  The  Ealing  Broadway  type  is 
the  better  of  the  two,  because  the  supporting 
members  leave  no  “pockets”  in  which  dust  might 
collect.  Simple  as  this  is,  there  is  some  decora¬ 
tion  in  the  brackets  which,  not  being  good  de¬ 
coration,  would  be  better  away. 


Old  Lamps  and  New 
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KING  CHARLES’  STATUE  AND  SURROUNDING  LAMPS,  CHARING  CROSS. 
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IRON  ROOFING,  EALING  ]3ROAD\V> 
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FIG.  7.  IRON  ROOFING,  READING  STATION  G.W.R. 


Current  Architecture. 


St.  Michael's  Court,  Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  Cambridge.— The  St.  Michael's 
Court  buildings,  which  have  recently  been  erected 
for  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  occupy  the  site  of  a  row  of 
houses  originally  built  for  shops,  but  bought  by 
the  college  and  temporarily  converted  into  sets  of 
keeping-rooms.  This  extreme  irregularity  of  site 
involved  a  considerable  variation  in  the  shapes 
and  sizes  of  the  forty-six  sets  of  keeping-rooms  to 
be  placed  thereon,  and  this  variation  in  plan  has 
necessarilv  expressed  itself  in  the  elevations,  add¬ 
ing,  it  is  thought,  to  the  interest  of  the  whole. 
The  second  floor  and  a  third  floor  obtained  in  the 
roof  follow  generally  the  plan  of  the  first  floor 
here  given.  The  basement  is  allotted  to  a  bicycle 
store,  a  large  room  for  social  meetings,  accommo¬ 
dation  for  a  series  of  baths  for  the  general  use  of 
the  occupants  of  the  court,  with  special  baths  for 
the  Fellows,  and  rooms  fitted  with  range,  sink, 
etc.,  for  the  bedmaker  of  each  “  house.”  Although 
the  word  “  Gyp”  is  written  on  the  plans,  the  Gyp- 
room  of  tradition  has  disappeared  with  that  almost 
obsolete  functionary.  The  small  apartment  so 
denoted  is  really  a  ventilated  store  cupboard 
where  tea,  coffee,  marmalade,  etc.,  are  kept  at 
hand.  The  washing-up  is  done  in  the  basement 
of  each  house  by  the  bedmaker  in  what  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  fitted  “pantry”  in  the  modern  acceptation 
of  the  term,  and  the  arrangement  is  one  which  all 
concerned  appear  to  prefer.  1  he  only  entrance 


to  the  court  is  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
Trinity  Street  front,  and  here  a  residence  for  the 
porter  is  provided  on  the  ground  and  basement 
floors.  The  buildings  are  constructed  of  brick 
faced  with  Weldon  stone  ashlar,  with  dressings  of 
Ancaster  stone  ;  the  floors  and  staircases  are  fire¬ 
proof  throughout,  the  roofs  are  covered  with 
Colley  Weston  stone  slates,  and  wainscot  wall- 
linings  have  been  used  in  the  staircases  and  some 
of  the  Fellows’  rooms.  The  niches  on  the  Trinity 
Street  front  and  the  south  return  face  are  filled 
respectively  with  statues  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
(founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange),  William  Harvey 
(discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood),  and 
Archbishop  Colton  of  Armagh  (the  first  Master  of 
Gonville  Hall).  In  the  main  cornices  and  over 
the  entrances  to  the  several  houses  arms  of  bene¬ 
factors  are  carved,  and  over  the  entrance  in  Trinity 
Street  are  the  college  arms  and  a  motto  taken 
from  the  grant  of  arms  made  to  Dr.  Caius: 
EX  .  PRDDENTIA  .  ET  .  LITTERIS  .  VIRTUTIS  . 
PETRA  .  FIRMATIS  .  IMMORTALITAS.  The  buildings 
are  lighted  throughout  by  electricity.  Messrs.  Ker- 
ridge  and  Shaw,  of  Cambridge,  were  the  general 
contractors  for  the  work.  The  wrought-iron 
hinges,  etc.,  are  the  work  of  the  Bromsgrove 
Guild.  Messrs.  Wenham  and  Waters,  of  Croy¬ 
don,  supplied  the  metal  casements;  and  the  carv¬ 
ing  and  sculpture  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Frith  of  Chelsea.  The  architects  are  Mr.  Aston 
Webb,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell. 
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ASTON  WEBB,  R.A.,  AND  E.  INGRESS  BELL,  ARCHITECTS. 
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GONVILLE  AND  CAIUS  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE.  ST.  MICHAEL’S  COURT. 
ASTON  WEBB,  R.A.,  AND  E.  INGRESS  BELL,  ARCHITECTS. 
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GONVILLE  AND  CAIUS  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE.  ST.  MICHAEL’S  COURT. 
ASTON  WEBB,  R.A.,  AND  E.  INGRESS  BELL,  ARCHIIECIS. 
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ASTON  WEBB,  R.A.,  AND  E.  INGRESS  BELL,  ARCHITECTS. 


It  is  proposed 
a  bridge  across  the 


Hertford  College,  Oxford. — The  new 
buildings  for  Hertford  College,  lately  completed 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.,  are  on 
the  north  side  of  New  College  Lane,  which  divides 


them  from  the  rest  of  the  College 
to  connect  the  two  parts  by 
street  and  by  a  subway  under  it.  The  block  con¬ 
tains  three  staircases  and  twenty-four  sets  of 
rooms  for  Fellows  and  Students.  In  the  basement 
are  bathrooms  and  cellarage.  Future  extension 
is  provided  for  to  Holywell  Street  northwards, 
where  the  college  has  acquired  a  frontage,  and  up 
to  the  Indian  Institute  on  the  west  side.  The 
latter  extension  will  include  the  repair  and  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  interesting  octagonal  chapel  of  “  Our 
Lady  at  the  Wall,”  which,  though  sadly  mutilated 
and  cut  up  into  offices  and  shops,  retains,  beside 
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Photo :  H.  Irving. 

NEW  BUILDINGS,  HERTFORD  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

T.  G.  JACKSON,  R.A.,  ARCHITECT. 


the  beautiful  little  doorway  well  known  to  Ox¬ 
onians,  traces  of  the  original  windows  and  other 
features  which  have  been  buried  in  adjacent  build¬ 
ings  till  the  recent  works  revealed  them.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Benfield  and  Loxley,  of 
Oxford,  and  the  clerk  of  works  was  Mr.  E.  Long. 


The  hot-water  apparatus  is  by  Messrs.  Haden, 
of  Trowbridge. 

New  Chapel,  Hertford  College,  Oxford. 
— The  present  chapel  of  Hertford  College  is  a 
building  of  modern  date,  too  small  for  the 
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Hertford  College  Oxford 


Plan  oj  proposed  iw  Chanel . 


T  GJcckson  R.A 


number  of  the  college.  It  has  been  difficult  to 
find  space  in  the  confined  area  of  Hertford  College 
for  a  larger  chapel,  but  by  sacrificing  one  block  of 
rooms,  which  can  be  spared  in  consequence  of  the 
new  building  on  the  other  side  of  New  College 
Lane,  and  utilising  a  small  piece  of  waste  ground 
next  All  Souls  College,  a  considerable  chapel  can 
be  provided,  though  only  a  small  part  of  it,  as 


shown  in  the  illustration,  can  be  shown  in  the 
college  quadrangle.  The  east  end  will  be  well 
seen  from  the  garden  of  the  Warden  of  New 
College  on  which  it  will  abut,  and  also  less 
conspicuously  from  New  College  Lane.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.,  and  the 
drawing  from  which  the  illustration  is  taken  is 
hung  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  this  year. 
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TYLNEY  HALL,  HAMPSHIRE.  GROUND  PLAN. 
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TYLNEY  HALL,  HAMPSHIRE.  ENTRANCE  COURT.  R.  SELDEN  WORNUM,  ARCHITECT. 
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TYLNEY  HALL,  HAMPSHIRE.  FROM  THE  FORMAL  GARDEN. 
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TYLNEY  HALL,  HAMPSHIRE.  THE  WATER  TOWER. 
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TYLNEY  HALL,  HAMPSHIRE.  SEPARATE  ENTRANCE  TO  BALLROOM  FROM  ENTRANCE  COURT. 
R.  SELDEN  WORNUM,  ARCHITECT. 
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THE  BOTANICAL  SCHOOL,  CAMBRIDGE.  WM.  C.  MARSHALL,  ARCHITECT. 
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THE  BOTANICAL  SCHOOL,  CAMBRIDGE.  LECTURE  ROOM.  WM.  C.  MARSHALL,  ARCHITECT. 
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ARCHITECT. 
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Tylney  Hall,  Hampshire. — The  house 
here  illustrated  replaces  a  modern  one  built  about 
thirty-five  years  ago,  and  is  entirely  new.  It  was 
finished  in  1902,  having  occupied  about  four  years 
in  the  building.  Unfortunately,  to  build  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  house  was  not  the  first  intention,  and 
alterations  only,  not  to  exceed  a  cost  of  £10,000, 
were  put  in  hand,  but  by  degrees  various  substi¬ 
tutions  and  additions  were  made  in  the  plans,  with 
the  result  that  not  a  brick  of  the  older  modern 
house  is  visible,  although  its  dimensions  have  left 
their  influence  on  the  present  plan,  and  have  much 
hampered  the  design.  The  style  is  in  accordance 
with  the  desires  of  the  present  owner,  Mr.  Lionel 
Phillips,  and  the  roofs  of  the  garden  pavilions 
were  required  in  imitation  of  their  well-known 
prototypes.  The  exterior  of  all  the  buildings  is 
constructed  with  T.L.B.  bricks,  orange  and 
cherry  mixed,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  iron 
casements  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Burt  and 
Potts.  Messrs.  Trollope  and  Sons  were  builders 
and  decorators  of  everything,  with  a  few  excep¬ 


tions,  such  as  the  ceilings  of  the  dining-room 
and  the  staircase,  which  were  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Sons.  The  stone  carving  is 
by  Mr.  Aumonier.  The  stable  fittings  for  about 
thirty  horses  were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Musgrave 
and  Co.  ;  the  electric  installation  and  lighting 
throughout  were  done  by  Messrs.  Rorke  Bros. 
The  two  stable  courts  and  about  1,200  feet  run 
of  glasshouses,  gardeners’  cottages,  tool  houses, 
and  carthorse  stables  are  not  shown  on  the  plan. 
Further  illustrations  will  appear  in  the  September 
issue.  The  architect  was  Mr.  R.  Selden  Wornum. 

The  Botanical  School,  Cambridge. — 
This  building  forms  an  oblong  block  about 
200  feet  long  by  40  feet  broad,  on  the  south  side 
of  a  large  quadrangle,  the  north  side  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  new  Sedgwick  Memorial  Museum 
and  the  Law  School.  It  is  constructed  of  reddish- 
brown  bricks,  with  Clipsham  stone  dressings. 
The  plans  show  the  disposition  of  various  rooms, 
for  which  adequate  lighting  is  obtained  by  the 
use  of  mullioned  windows.  The  windows  of  the 


Plan-  Purvey  in g. 


laboratories  are  glazed  below  the  transoms  with 
single  sheets  of  plate-glass.  The  building  is  con¬ 
structed  with  a  flat  roof,  which  can  be  utilised 
for  experimental  purposes.  The  large  lecture- 
room,  which  we  illustrate,  accommodates  about 
200  students,  and  measures  52  feet  by  35  feet. 
The  lecturer’s  entrance  is  on  the  basement  level. 
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The  heating  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Mackenzie  and  Moncur,  and  the  electric  lighting 
by  Messrs.  Baily,  Grundy,  and  Barrett,  under  the 
instructions  of  Messrs.  Owen  Lucas  and  Pyke. 
Mr.  W.  Sindall,  of  Cambridge,  was  the  contrac¬ 
tor,  and  Mr.  William  C.  Marshall,  of  Messrs. 
Marshall  and  Vickers,  the  architect. 


Plan-Purveying. 


The  movement  in  favour  of  registration 
which  the  recent  elections  at  the  Institute  have 
brought  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  is, 
as  all  its  supporters  know,  primarily  an  altruistic 
one;  the  good  of  architecture  and  the  welfare  and 
enlightenment  of  the  public  are  its  chief  aim  : 
What  advantages,  if  any,  may  afterwards  accrue  to 
those  within  the  pale  is  a  minor  consideration.  But 
this  is  not  the  sum  total  of  our  aspirations.  Many 
of  our  brethren,  in  an  exaggerated  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  are  every  day  offering  their  wares  to  those 
who  want  residences  at  once  cheap  and  chaste,  at 
prices  which  can  only  be  termed  exiguous.  This 
is  benevolence  run  to  seed  ;  the  workman  is  worthy 
of  his  hire,  and  no  workman  is  so  bad  that  the  fruit 
of  days  of  honest  toil  should  be  little  more  than 
the  price  of  an  Institute  dinner  ticket ;  no  self- 
respecting  man  at  least  should  rate  himself  so  low. 
On  this  principle  we  claim  to  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  virtues  which,  by  their  excess,  as  Aris¬ 
totle  would  say,  have  become  vicious,  the  more  so 
that  incidentally  they  offer  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  practice  of  virtues  on  the  ordinary  scale. 

The  everyday  practitioner  who  has  accepted 
the  everyday  rates  of  percentage  as  established 
by  custom,  and  has  perhaps  had  some  dim  self- 
interested  notion  of  the  solidarity  of  the  profession 
at  the  back  of  his  mind,  cannot  forbear  a  blush 
when  the  offers  of  his  more  thoughtful,  more 
liberal-minded  brethren  come  under  his  eye.  It 
would  be  almost  incredible,  were  it  not  well  known, 
that  there  are  some  men,  who  are  not  above 
calling  themselves  architects,  who  positively  dangle 
their  gifts  in  the  public  eye,  paying  some  twenty 
shillings,  it  may  be,  to  advertise  a  set  of  plans 
which  they  are  prepared  to  let  purchasers — other 
architects  even — have  at  21s.  !  Twelve  paltry 
pence  to  pay  rent,  rates  and  taxes,  clerical  assist¬ 
ance,  stationery,  and  the  thousand  and  one  items 
which  drain  away  profits  !  The  marvel  of  it  ! 

The  old  match-vendor,  the  magnitude  of  whose 
transactions  brought  him  a  profit  in  spite  of  a  loss 
on  every  box  sold,  might  possibly  explain  how  it 
is  done.  Some  subtle  mathematical  law,  it  is 
certain,  must  be  at  work  to  make  these  things 


possible.  That  the  public  takes  all  it  can  get,  we 
have  ocular  demonstration  in  a  photograph  of  the 
atelier  of  one  of  these  beneficent  beings  resident 
in  a  town  whose  name  spells  “  biscuits.”  At  first 
glance  one  took  it  to  be  a  view  of  the  packing 
department  in  the  biscuit  factory,  but  the  long 
row  of  rounded  backs  actually  conceals  as  many 
drawing-boards,  on  each  of  which  we  may  fancy 
some  new  boon  for  a  fortunate  people  gradually 
taking  shape.  In  the  “  Life  ”  of  a  great  man,  now 
probably  forgotten,  the  late  H.  H.  Richardson, 
there  is  a  photograph  of  his  office  which  inevi¬ 
tably  comes  to  one’s  mind  ;  but,  whereas  in  that 
case  the  assistants,  not  to  say  the  principal  him¬ 
self,  are  all  frankly  more  interested  in  the  camera 
than  in  their  work,  in  the  present  case  the  photo¬ 
grapher  might  have  been  miles  away.  Not  a  head 
is  lifted  from  the  contemplation  of  the  engrossing 
and  congenial  task ;  only  the  Chief  faces  the  fire 
with  a  proud  consciousness  that  his  attitude  will 
not  be  misunderstood  ;  the  sincerity  of  the  whole 
scene  is  beyond  all  words. 

Oddly  enough,  Richardson’s  scale  of  charges  is 
given  in  his  “  Life”  ;  needless  to  say,  it  does  not 
compare  favourably  with  those  which  are  before  us. 

The  regulation  architect  who  exacts  his  pound 
of  flesh  finds  himself  parlously  placed  ;  on  the 
one  side  his  more  generous  fellows,  on  the  other 
the  big  furnishing  firms,  who  supply  whole  rooms 
complete,  panelling,  furniture,  bibelots,  family 
portraits,  and  have  not  the  smallest  objection  to 
providing  the  house  to  hold  them.  The  tendency 
to  deal  in  ready-made  goods  and  stock-patterns  in 
preference  to  the  tedious  process  of  having  things 
made  to  order,  and  that  limp  habit  of  mind  which 
gives  the  deft  advertiser  a  certain  return,  are  prob¬ 
ably  at  the  bottom  of  this  state  of  affairs  ;  ideas  of 
economy — mistaken  ones,  we  maintain — work  to 
the  same  end.  To  delay  is  to  be  lost  ;  either  we 
must  form  ourselves  into  a/ company  and  make  a 
corner  in  stock-designs,  or  hurry  on  registration — 
a  Professional  Union  and  no  blacklegs — under 
penalty,  if  we  do  not  act,  of  some  day  finding  our 
occupation  gone. 


A.  E.  Street. 


FIG.  l88. — CHICHESTER  CATHEDRAL.  BISHOP  IN  TRANSEPT.  A  G. 


FIG.  189. — CHICHESTER  CATHEDRAL.  LADY  IN  NORTH  AISLE  OF  NAVE. 


FIG.  I90. — ALDWORTH,  BERKSHIRE.  LADY  IN  SOUTH  AISLE  OF  NAVE. 


FIG.  1 9 1 . — WORCESTER  CATHEDRAL.  KNIGHT  IN  THE  SOUTH  TRANSEPT  OF  QUIRE. 


A.  G. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.— THE  RECUMBENT 
EFFIGIES  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  AND 
EARLY  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Section  III. — The  Freestone  Effigies 
c.  1300  ( continued ). 

Midland  Style. 

It  was  in  the  southern  half  of  the  great  Lincoln 
diocese,  and  in  that  of  Lichfield,  that  there  ap¬ 
peared  (c.  1300)  the  characteristic  Midland  types 
of  recumbent  effigy,  distinguished  by  deeply-cut 
sweeping  draperies  that  have  neither  the  rumpled 
profuseness  of  the  Yorkshire  folds  nor  the  crisply- 
cut  overlappings  of  the  Bristol  types.  Of  this 
midland  type  are  the  sandstone  effigies  that  have 
their  starting-point  in  the  statue-carving  of  Lich¬ 
field  (c.  1300),  and  are  to  be  found  in  Shropshire 
and  Warwickshire.  But  what  we  must  regard 
as  the  London  output  of  effigies,  whether  in  the 
Caen  or  Reigate  sandstone,  had  features  in  the 
same  category,  so  that  we  can  hardly  group  them 
separately :  and  we  shall  speak  first  of  London 
style  in  respect  of  certain  ecclesiastical  figures. 

There  are  bishop  effigies  in  the  south  of  England 
which  show  (c.  1300)  a  different  manner  from  the 
Bristol  type.  That  of  Bishop  Marcia  (1293-1302) 
in  the  south  transept  of  Wells  is  a  largely  mo¬ 
delled  figure,  very  distinct  from  the  others  in  the 
cathedral.  The  reliefs  that  are  carved  above  it 
will  be  shown  in  connection  with  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Caen  stonework,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  stonework  here  has  the  claw-chisel  marks 
as  in  the  Caen  stone  of  the  abbey,  which  are  not 
found  in  the  local  Doulting  mason-craft.  The 
Chichester  effigy  (Fig.  188),  which  is  now  placed 
in  the  south  transept  under  the  canopy  of  Bishop 
Langton’s  monument,98  is  of  the  same  large  man¬ 
ner,  with  still  deeper  fold-cuttings,  and  is  certainly 
of  Caen  stone. 

Now  there  are  to  be  grouped  with  the  above 
Bishops  lady  effigies  which  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  which  we  have.  The  Lady  Aveline  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  who  died  1269,  and  the 
Lady  Fitzalan  at  Chichester  (Fig.  189)  of  the 
same  date,  may  be  regarded  as  coming  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  Purbeck  figure  of  Bishop  Bridport  of 
Salisbury  and  the  freestone  lady  of  Salisbury 
workmanship  which  we  figured  in  Section  II. 
They  are  to  be  accounted  as  the  earliest  effigies  in 
England  to  show  that  changed  manner  in  drapery 
with  billowy  folds  and  elaborate  overlapping  upon 
which  we  have  commented.  It  can  be  seen  how 
they  lead  up  to  the  Eleanor  statues  on  the  crosses 


of  Northampton,  the  works  of  1290  by  William 
of  Ireland,  who  carved  them  in  London,  and  is 
described  in  the  accounts  alternately  as  mason 
and  imager.  And  very  like  the  statues  is  the  fine 
effigy,  called  that  of  “  Scholastica,”  in  Gayton 
Church,  Northamptonshire  :  a  later  stage  of  the 
same  school  is  illustrated  here  (Fig.  190)  from 
Aldworth,  Berkshire,  in  a  lady  lying  in  the  south 
aisle.  All  this  seems  to  point  to  a  London 
centre  of  effigy  style,  the  early  connection  of 
which  with  Salisbury  may  be  recognised  as 
corresponding  with  the  architectural  connection, 
evident  in  the  building  of  Salisbury  chapter- 
house,  after  the  model  of  that  of  Westminster. 
As  in  building  style  so  in  figure-work  we 
are  brought  back  to  London  as  a  centre  in 
the  last  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Still  the 
local  midland  character  of  sandstone  carving  may 
be  taken  as  coming  to  the  surface  in  the  fuller 
treatment  of  drapery,  shown  in  the  Eleanor  statues 
on  the  Geddington  cross,  and  in  the  statue  of  the 
Virgin  on  the  south  side  of  Lichfield  Cathedral, 
as  well  as  in  the  Worcester  effigy  already  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  Lady  chapel, 
which  has  been  taken  as  the  type  of  the  midland 
style.  Of  the  same  model  are  many  lady  effigies 
of  sandstone  in  the  Midland  counties,  as  at  Hill- 
morton,  near  Rugby.  We  have  taken  these  long- 
skirted  ladies  as  most  characteristic  of  the  midland 
region,  because  the  type  can  be  seen  to  have  a 
continuous  development,  passing  gradually  into 
later  fashions  of  dress,  with  smooth  bodies  and 
fully-pleated  skirts  from  waist  to  feet.  There  was 
evidently  a  continuing  demand  and  a  wide  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  sandstone  and  Caen  stone  ladies. 
Thus  at  Abergavenny  an  effigy  of  this  kind  lies  to 
the  west  of  the  figure  we  illustrated  in  Section  I. 
and  another  of  very  similar  appearance  is  in  the 
north  aisle  of  Dodford  Church,  Northamptonshire. 
A  beautiful  figure,99  but  much  mutilated,  of  Caen 
stone,  is  at  Warblington,  near  Portsmouth,  and 
shows  the  same  handling  with  deep  channelled 
folds  as  do  the  midland  ladies  and  ecclesiastics. 

A  figure  which  is  somewhat  different  is  that  of 
the  lady  in  the  wimple,  identified  by  Bloxam  as 
Lady  de  Bohun  (d.  1327),  on  the  north  side  of 
Hereford  Lady  chapel.  The  flatter  treatment 
suggests  a  compromise  with  south-western  style, 
indicating  that  development  of  sandstone  sculp¬ 
ture  that  came  in  Bishop  Gower’s  work  at 
St.  David’s  (1328-1347)  and  Bishops  Stapleton 
and  Grandison's  work  at  Exeter  (1309-1369). 

Generally  all  these  effigies,  of  ecclesiastics  and 
ladies,  whether  of  sandstone  or  Caen  stone,  have 


93  It  is  probably,  however,  the  figure  of  Bishop  Leophard  (1280-1303),  and  moved  from  the  niche  in  his  Lady  Chapel,  which 
it  exactly  fits.  99  Figured  in  Hollis. 
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English  Mediczval  Fignre-Sciilpture. 


FIG.  I92.—  HUGHENDEN,  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.  KNIGHT  CALLED  “DE  MONTFORT." 


A.  G. 


FIG.  I93. — THE  MAYOR’S  CHAPEL,  BRISTOL.  KNIGHT  ON  FLOOR  OF  SOUTH  AISLE. 


A.  G. 


FIG.  I94. — ALDWORTH,  BERKSHIRE.  KNIGHT  IN  NORTH  AISLE.  A  G- 


FIG.  195. — WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


CROUCH  BACK,”  EARL  OF  LANCASTER,  NORTH  SIDE  OF  SANCTUARY. 


A.  G. 


English  Medieval  Figtire- S cm Ipture . 


the  blunt  features,  expressionless  broad  faces, 
and  somewhat  narrow  eyes  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Lichfield  architectural  carvings.  The 
knights  of  this  style  may  be  recognised  by  the 
same  features ;  and  though  the  armour  of  the 
fourteenth-century  knight  gave  little  scope  for 
the  sweeping  draperies  of  the  midland  “  ladies,” 
there  is  a  swaying  or  dancing  attitude  found  in 
both  knights  and  ladies,  and,  like  the  vigour  with 
which  the  knights  grasp  their  sword-hilts,  peculiar 
to  them.  They  must,  however,  be  grouped  in 
two  classes — one,  which  can  be  represented  by 
the  “  Harcourt  ”  in  the  south  transept  of  Worces¬ 
ter  (Fig.  igi)  and  the  “  De  Foix  ”  in  the  Win¬ 
chester  Chapels  (both  c.  1290),  has  broad,  short 
figures  whose  technique  is  dull  and  expressionless 
beside  the  elegant  posing  and  incisive  cutting  of 
the  south-western  “  knight  ”  of  Bristol  style.  The 
other  class  is  represented  by  finer,  more  distin¬ 
guished  figures,  which  we  believe  grew  directly  out 
of  the  making  of  the  Lichfield  statues.  Such 
are  the  knights  at  Braunston  100  and  Hillmorton, 
near  Rugby.  They  are  large  in  scale  and  boldly 
cut,  usually  with  rich  architectural  canopies  which 
the  great  thickness  of  the  stone  allowed.  Of  this 
type,  too,  is  the  so-called  De  Montfort  figure  at 
Hughenden,  Bucks,  grasping  a  dagger,  which  we 
show  (Fig.  192). 

Now  in  close  connection  with  this  class  should 
be  put  one  group  of  the  London  knights.  For 
it  is  remarkable  that  in  London  and  within  reach 
of  the  London  workshops  there  were  two  types 
of  expression  in  the  knight  effigies.  One  expres¬ 
sion  can  be  seen  to  be  a  free  copy  of  the  latest 
Purbeck  styles  as  shown  in  the  Temple  knights, 
and  a  good  example  of  it  is  the  Reigate  stone  figure 
in  the  Temple  Church  itself — that  at  the  north¬ 
west  angle  of  the  southern  group  of  effigies. 
Another  knight  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  same 
group  is  of  even  livelier  character,  but  still  based 
on  such  later  Purbeck  effigies  as  the  Rushton 
knight  in  Northamptonshire.  At  Bristol  (Fig.  193) 
in  the  Mayor’s  chapel  is  a  figure  so  lacking  in 
the  flat  rendering  and  subdued  quiet  expression  of 
the  local  examples,  and  with  such  a  distinct  like¬ 
ness  to  the  Temple  knights,  that  we  must  believe 
it  an  importation  from  London. 

These  stone  warriors  are  not  like  most  of  the 
earlier  Purbeck  figures,  with  the  hands  quietly  laid 
on  the  breast,  but  they  clutch  the  sword  as  if  to 
draw  it  hastily,  and  their  whole  attitude  shows 
warlike  ardour.  This  alertness  and  gaiety  of  the 
dancing  attitude  may  be  taken  as  specially  marking 
the  London  style  of  effigy,  and  separating  it  from 
the  Lincolnshire  school.  However,  after  1300  it 
begins  to  share  some  details  with  the  Lincolnshire 

io°  Figured  in  Hartshorne’s  “  Effigies  of  Northamptonshire.” 

101  These  two  remarkable  effigies  are  figured  in  Stothard. 
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and  Yorkshire  manner — as  in  the  rendering  of 
the  mail  in  intersecting  circles  instead  of  in  bands, 
and  in  the  loose  tying  of  the  broad  sword-belt. 
Great  variety  of  attitude  and  dress  is  also  shown, 
as  in  the  “  De  Vere  ”  effigy  at  Hatfield  Broadoak,101 
in  the  “  Shirland  ”  knight  in  Minster  Church,101 
Sheppey,  who  lies  on  his  shield,  turning  round  as 
if  to  spring  from  the  ground,  and  in  the  fine  figure 
we  show  (Fig.  194)  from  Aldworth  in  Berkshire. 

A  contrast  of  motive  appears  in  the  other  Lon¬ 
don  type.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  Westminster 
Abbey  knights  have  a  statuesque  expression  of 
repose  in  place  of  this  warlike  ardour.  In  Fig.  195 
can  be  seen  Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster 
(d.  1296),  and  in  Fig.  196  Aymer  de  Valance 
(d.  1324),  who  lie  quietly  with  hands  folded  in 
prayer,  angels  nursing  their  heads,  and  no  shields 
on  the  left  arms.  Again  we  have,  in  places  to 
which  there  was  easy  carriage  from  London,  not 
a  few  effigies  showing  these  same  motives :  at 
Winchelsea  the  two  Alard  effigies  ;  at  Warkworth, 
in  Northamptonshire,  a  knight  and  lady,  both  of 
Westminster  style  ;  and  again  at  Bristol  the  later 
of  the  two  Berkeley  knights  (Fig.  197),  who  seems 
modelled  directly  on  those  of  Westminster,  if  not 
directly  imported.  It  would  seem  as  if,  drawing 
artists  from  all  regions,  London  exported  simul¬ 
taneously  varieties  of  effigies,  and  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion  our  account  of  the  wooden  figures,  to  which 
we  give  a  new  section,  will  also  point. 

Section  IV. — The  Oak  Effigy. 

There  remain  scattered  about  England 
nearly  a  hundred  wooden  figures  that  were 
carved  by  the  mediaeval  sculptors  as  monumental 
effigies.  Of  these,  quite  three-quarters  must  be 
taken  as  belonging  to  the  eighty  years  from  1270 
to  i35°-  For  the  next  fifty  years  the  fashion 
occurs  in  a  few  examples,  but  it  was  not  till 
c.  1550  that  the  wooden  recumbent  effigy  becomes 
again  common  at  any  rate  in  two  districts.  There 
are  left  a  group  in  Durham  and  another  in  S.E. 
England,  which  can  be  dated  to  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.102  Many  of  the  counties  of  England,  how¬ 
ever,  possess  those  early  oak  figures  which  seem 
executed  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  and  the  striking  point  in  them  is  this, 
that  though  widely  distributed  in  England,  these 
first  of  the  wooden  effigies  group  themselves  gene¬ 
rally  as  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the  London 
models  we  have  separated.  Thus  the  knight 
(Fig.  198)  at  Abergavenny  (said  to  be  George  de 
Cantelupe,  d.  1273)  is  almost  the  fac-simile  of  the 
knight  (said  to  be- Philip  de  Gayton,  d.  1316,  but 
appearing  to  us  before  1300),  at  Gayton,  Northamp- 

102  It  was  probably  the  exhaustion  of  the  best  alabaster  beds 
of  Derbyshire  that  led  to  the  re-use  of  oak  for  effigies. 
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English  M ediceval  Figure-Sculpture . 


FIG.  196. — WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  AYMER  DE  VALANCE,  NORTH  SIDE  OF  SANCTUARY  A-  G- 


FIG.  I97. — BRISTOL  CATHEDRAL.  BERKELEY  EFFIGY  IN  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  QUIRF. 


FIG.  198. — ABERGAVENNY,  MONMOUTH.  KNIGHT  IN  NORTH  AISLE  OF  CHANCEL. 
[From  a  photograph  kindly  lent  by  S.  Gardner ,  Esq.) 


FIG.  199. — CLIFTON  REYNES,  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.  “SIMON  BORARD  ”  AND  LADY 
IN  NORTH  AISLE  OF  CHANCEL. 


English  Mediaeval  Figure -Sculpture. 
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tonshire,  and  of  another  figure  (called  Nicholas 
de  Maynard,  d.  1301)  at  Whorlton  in  Cleveland, 
Yorkshire.  Now  the  model,  both  in  the  character 
of  its  art  and  in  the  technique  of  its  workmanship, 
is  just  that  of  the  stone  effigy  of  the  Earl  of  Lan¬ 
caster  (“  Crouchback,”  d.  1296)  at  Westminster 
Abbey  (Fig.  195).  In  both  oak  and  stone  there 
are  the  same  poses,  the  folded  hands,  the  double 
cushions  (lozenge  laid  on  oblong),  the  absence  of 
shields,103  as  well  as  the  marked  Westminster 
treatment  of  drapery,  and  the  whole  expression 
of  that  art.  Now,  since  the  “  Crouchback  ”  effigy 
is  distinctly  in  the  sequence  of  the  Abbey  figure¬ 
carving,  and  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been 
executed  away  from  Westminster,  we  are  brought 
to  the  conclusion  that  London  was  the  centre  of 
a  trade  in  oak  effigies,  which,  indeed,  would  be 
portable  enough  to  be  easily  delivered  to  places 
as  far  distant  as  South  Wales  or  Yorkshire. 

As  well  as  these  knights  there  is  a  type  of 
“lady”  carved  in  oak,  with  folded  hands  and  long 
straight  draperies,  which  seems  close  to  them 
in  style.  Possibly  one  of  the  earliest  may  be  the 
lady  at  Clifton  Reynes  in  north  Buckinghamshire 
(Fig.  199).  since  she  lies  beside  a  “  knight  ”  said 
to  be  Simon  Borard  (c.  1267).  The  figures  are 
only  five  feet  in  length,  and  fit  into  a  canopied 
recess  of  a  somewhat  later  date.  We  show  from 
Hildersham,  near  Cambridge,  a  beautiful  lady 
figure  (Fig.  200)  of  full  length,  which  is  of  the 
same  type,  and  with  which  is  a  wood  knight, 
also  life-size,  treated  to  match  “  Simon  Borard.” 
These  “knights”  differ  from  those  at  Westminster 
in  that  they  carry  shields  and  their  right  hands 
are  laid  on  their  sword-hilts.  Now,  this  second 
model  of  wood  knight  with  shield  and  grasped 
sword  is  to  be  found  in  London  itself,  in  the 
north  quire  aisle  of  Saint  Saviour’s,  Southwark 
(Fig.  201),  in  a  figure  which  is  a  close  copy  of 
the  stone  effigies  of  the  Temple  church.  There 
are  the  same  blunt  square  features,  the  shield  on 
shoulder,  and  the  distinct  martial  vigour  of  the 
Temple  types.  Moreover,  there  are  two  striking 
wood  effigies  in  west  England  which  are  of  this 
character:  one  at  Chew  Magna,  between  Wells  and 


FIG.  200. — H ILDF.RSH AM,  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
EFFIGY  OF  LADY. 


Bristol ;  the  other  the  well-known  figure,  called 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  at  Gloucester.  This  has 
been  undoubtedly  retouched  and  painted  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  the  armour  and  whole  style 
of  its  carving  would  make  it  a  late  thirteenth- 
century  production,  with  that  peculiar  dancing 
attitude  that  appears  in  the  freestone  “  De  Vere  ” 
effigy  at  Hatfield  Broadoak,  and  others  of  this 
class.  We  have  thus  again  the  presumption  of 
London  make,  but  of  a  motive  of  design  which, 
differing  from  that  of  Westminster,  derives  directly 
from  the  Purbeck  styles.  It  can  be  seen,  looking 
back  to  Fig.  193,  how  this  second  wooden  type 
mimics  the  lively  treatment  of  the  stone  sculptors, 
who  represented  the  knight  as  a  warrior,  ready 
to  start  up  with  drawn  sword.  The  Westminster 
motives  would,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  him  as 
a  saint,  with  hands  folded  for  prayer,  and  with 
angels  attending  his  soul.  And  that  there  should 
be  these  divergent  models  in  the  wooden  knight- 
effigy  may  possibly  have  the  explanation  that  at 
its  start  the  warrior  figure  was  a  new  one  to  the 
goldsmith-imager,  who  was  the  accepted  worker 
in  wood  figures.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  wood  recumbent  figures  were  surfaced  with 
gesso  ornaments  and  painted  just  as  the  images  of 
the  saints  were.  Now  “  Bishops  ”  and  “  Ladies  ” 
were  the  accustomed  motives  of  the  modeller  of 
saints.  But  making  a  new  departure  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  effigy,  he  followed  the  fancies  of  the  stone 
mason. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  we  do  not 


103  Possibly  these  early  oak  knights  had  metal  shields  attached,  for  there  is  evidence  that  the  Westminster  figures 
were  so  furnished.  The  Gloucester  effigy  will  be  given  next  month 
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get  in  the  wooden  ecclesiastic  and  lady  figures 
the  peculiarities  attaching  them  so  directly  to 
London  or  to  any  one  centre  of  production.  In 
everv  great  town  were  the  goldsmith-imagers, 
who  could  carve  and  paint  full-sized  wooden  saints, 
and  on  occasion,  the  effigies  of  cleric  and  dame 
on  the  same  lines.  Still,  since  workshops  of 
London  seem  to  have  been  drawn  upon  for  the 

knight,”  no  doubt  they  sent  out  also  “  bishops” 
and  “  ladies  ”  carved  in  oak. 

The  wood  ecclesiastics  have  not,  indeed,  come 
down  to  us  in  great  numbers.  They  are  to  be 
found  at  Little  Leigh,  Essex  ;  at  Birmingham ; 
and  in  All  Saints'  Church,  Derby  ;  but  the  only 
one  of  special  importance  is  the  fine  effigy  of 
Archbishop  Peckham  (Fig.  202)  in  the  north 
transept  at  Canterbury  (1279-1292).  We  can  see 
how  this  last  is  modelled  after  that  school  of  figure- 
work  which  produced  the  effigy  of  Bishop  Brones- 
combe  at  Exeter  (see  back,  Fig.  177),  in  emula¬ 
tion  of  the  latest  efforts  of  the  Purbeck  marbler. 
The  folds  are  silky  in  their  overlappings,  and  the 
features  of  the  face  have  the  delicacy  and  expres¬ 
siveness  which  we  have  taken  as  the  characteristics 
of  the  early  southern  stone  type,  whose  attain¬ 
ment  superseded  the  Purbeck.  It  is  to  be  con¬ 
jectured  that  a  metal  mitre  once  adorned  the  head; 
.but  if  so,  it  disappeared  and  was  replaced  by  a 
wooden  fixture,  part  of  which  has  been  again 
broken  off.  Combinations  of  metal  work  with  oak 
were  common  in  the  craft  of  the  thirteenth-cen¬ 
tury  goldsmith.  We  hear  in  the  Rolls  of  1271  of 
a  wooden  image  overlaid  with  silver  plate  being 
set  up  on  the  tomb  of  the  young  Princess  Catherine 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1296  William  de  Va¬ 
lance’s  effigy  was  laid  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Edmund 
there,  made  in  wood  covered  over  with  copper- 
enamelled  plates  from  Limoges — plainly  gold¬ 
smiths’  work.  It  is  to  be  observed  how,  in  spite  of 
its  bright  ornament,  the  style  of  this  figure  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  and  inferior  to  that  of  the  Westminster 

104  His  valuable  "Effigies  of  Northamptonshire”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1866-1876.  See  the  account  of  the  Northamptonshire 
effigies  by  the  same  author  in  the  "Victoria  County  History,” 
1902.  He  assigns  and  dates  the  wooden  figures  thus : — At 
Woodford,  Sir  W.  Treylli  and  wife,  c.  1290  and  c.  1313  ;  at  Ash¬ 
ton,  Sir  P.  le  Lou,  c.  1315  ;  at  Gayton,  Sir  P.  de  Gayton,  c.  1316 ; 


effigies.  But  for  the  finish  and  decorative  valut 
of  the  oaken  figures,  when  freshly  executed,  wel 
may  look  to  this  figure  as  giving  us  a  key. 

There  are  lady  figures  of  oak  at  Tawstock,  near 
Barnstaple;  at  Laxton,  near  Nottingham  ;  at  En- 
glefield,  near  Reading  ;  at  Dodford,  close  to  Daven- 
try  in  Northamptonshire  :  but  we  cannot  group 
them,  any  more  than  the  clerical  figures,  as  derived 
from  any  single  workshop.  The  Tawstock  example 
is  plainly  a  copy  in  wood  of  the  Bristol  lady  type  ;i 
but  the  Englefield  figure,  like  that  at  Hildersham, 
has  the  long  straight  folds  of  the  London  images  ; 
while  the  Dodford  “  lady,”  called  Hawyse  de 
Keynes  (1330)  by  Mr.  A.  Hartshorne 104 — much 
decayed  but  as  beautiful  as  the  Hildersham  figure' 
— has  a  different  workmanship  with  rippled 
draperies. 

The  later  styles  of  wood  effigy  (1300-1350) 
appear  with  varied  characters  in  groups  of  knights 
and  ladies — singly  or  in  pairs — which  occur  to¬ 
gether  in  certain  districts  of  England.  One  group 
has  been  fully  engraved  in  the  “  Effigies  of  North¬ 
amptonshire,”  and  up  to  1330  the  dependence  of 
this  type  on  the  Westminster  fashion  is  clear. 
Both  the  knight  and  lady  at  Dodford  exhibit  the 
style  of  the  Abbey  figures.  So,  too,  at  Ashton  and 
Alderton  are  cross-legged  knights  without  shields 
and  with  folded  hands.  However,  c.  1330,  the 
knights  and  ladies  at  Paulersbury  and  at  Clifton 
Reynes  (another  knight  and  lady  beside  those 
illustrated  in  Fig.  199),  as  also  the  knight  at  Cold 
Idigham,  are  in  touch  with  that  Berkshire  stone 
style  of  varied  attitude  and  lively  gesture  which 
has  been  illustrated  from  Aldworth  (Fig.  194), 
and  will  be  further  discussed  in  the  last  section  of 
this  chapter. 

Another  group  of  wood  effigies  remains  in  the 
east  of  Essex,  close  to  Chelmsford  and  by  Col¬ 
chester,  while  a  third  may  be  recognised  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Norwich  workshops. 

Edward  S.  Prior.  Arthur  Gardner. 

at  Alderton,  Sir  W.  de  Combemartyn,  c.  1318;  at  Dodford, 
Lady  Hawyse  de  Keynes,  c.  1329;  at  Paulerspury,  Sir  L.  de  j 
Pavely  and  wife,  c.  1330;  at  Cold  Higham,  Sir  J.  de  Pateshull, 
c.  1350.  Another  very  long  figure  at  Braybrook  he  considers 
a  local  make  in  copy  of  the  shop  style. 
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The  Florentine  Lily. 


By  the  kindness  of  its  owner  we  publish 
this  month  a  drawing  of  considerable  interest  to 
students  of  Florentine  art.  We  are  indebted  to 
him  for  the  following  particulars  : — 

This  quattrocento  sheet,  handed  down  from 
collector  to  collector  for  more  than  four  cen¬ 
turies,  and  unfortunately  showing  signs  of  not 
over-scrupulous  guardianship  at  some  stage  of 
its  history,  preserves  for  us  the  studies  made  by 
a  Pre-Raphaelite  artist  for  a  famous  heraldic 
convention.  When  we  come  to  consider  the 
botanical  origin  of  the  Florentine  Lily  design 
we  meet  with  a  certain  dualism  which  is  dis¬ 
concerting,  for  the  source  of  its  inspiration  is 
not,  as  we  should  have  expected,  the  Lilium, 
whose  white  flower  was  in  mediaeval  times  the 
symbol  of  Christ’s  mother’s  virginity,  but  a 
member  of  a  different  botanical  family,  the  Iris — 
according  to  some  authorities  the  variety  styled 
foetidissima — and  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  latter,  having  commended  itself  to  the 
heraldic  draughtsman  by  its  greater  plastic 
attractiveness,  was  accepted  by  the  popular 
imagination  as  an  alternative  conception  of  the 
idea,  and  credited,  notwithstanding  its  play  of 
colour,  with  some  of  its  rival’s  theological  signifi¬ 
cance.  By  whatever  stages  this  result  may  have 
been  arrived  at,  we  find  the  two  conceptions,  the 
realistic  white  Lilium  and  the  conventionalised 
Iris,  obtaining  concurrent  employment  on  Floren¬ 
tine  territory  throughout  the  later  Mediaeval  and 
Renaissance  periods,  and  the  latter,  with  which 
we  are  now  concerned,  appearing  not  only  upon 
the  state  ensigns,  but,  as  Dante  (Paradiso  xvi.,  151) 
reminds  us,  in  red  and  white  respectively  upon 
those  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  factions, 
rivals  for  pre-eminence  in  her  councils.  When 
in  a.d.  1298  Florence  joined  in  that  competition 
of  cathedral  building  which  for  poor  plague- 
stricken  Siena  ended  in  ruinous  incompleteness, 
Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore  was  the  name,  in  exchange 
for  Sta.  Reparata,  deliberately  given  by  the 
citizens  to  the  new  building.  Her  coinage  early 
received  the  impress  of  the  same  emblem,  and, 
thanks  to  her  banking  and  wool-trading  relations 
with  France,  England,  and  Flanders,  implanted 
the  Fiorino’s  nomenclature  in  Western  Europe; 
so  that  if  Florence,  as  the  chief  seed-plot  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  merits  the  title  that  has  been 
given  her  of  “  the  Jerusalem  of  modern  culture,” 
her  lily  may  take  its  place  in  succession  to  the 
cross  as  symbol  of  her  efforts  to  revive  classical 
learning,  to  extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  and 
generally  to  satisfy  that  “  child-like  curiosity  ” 
which,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Creighton,  “was 
the  charm  and  power  of  the  Renaissance.” 


Cosimo  Roselli,  to  whose  hand  Messrs.  Richter 
and  Berenson  attribute  the  original  of  the  repro¬ 
duction  given,  comes  down  to  us  from  the  fifteenth 
century  with  the  millstone  of  one  of  Vasari’s 
dubiously  truthful  stories  hanging  round  his  neck 
— how,  employed  by  Pope  Sixtus  to  take  part 
with  Botticelli,  Ghirlandaio,  Signorelli,  and 
Perugino  in  the  decoration  of  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
he  presumed  on  his  patron’s  ignorance  in  art 
matters,  and  putting  gold  lavishly  on  the  lights 
of  his  frescoes,  so  captivated  the  Pontiff  as  to 
carry  off  the  honours  of  the  contest  from  his 
more  competent  brethren.  Damned  by  this  story, 
and,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  much  of  laboured 
futility  in  his  painting,  Cosimo’s  claim  to  later 
consideration  has  been  chiefly  based  on  his  share 
in  the  training  of  his  eccentric  and  delightfully 
fanciful  pupil  Pier  di  Cosimo ;  but  time  brings 
occasional  reversals  of  judgment  for  painters  as 
for  statesmen,  and  late  in  the  day  has  provided 
Roselli  with  a  defender.  Mr.  Berenson,  basing 
his  claim  to  a  more  lenient  verdict  upon  the 
St.  Ambrogio  fresco  and  certain  minor  pro¬ 
ductions,  among  them  the  fascinating  “  Combat 
of  Love  and  Chastity,”  in  the  National  Gallery, 
considers  him  one  who  “at  his  best  did  not  fall 
short  ”  of  his  more  popular  fellow-countryman, 
Ghirlandaio.  Though  Vasari  will  not  allow 
Roselli  in  his  paintings  to  have  risen  above 
mediocrity,  he  admits  that  in  his  drawings  he 
showed  considerable  talent — a  characteristic  this 
in  which  he  was  by  no  means  singular,  for  the 
Florentine  school  generally,  based  as  it  was  upon 
sculpturesque  and  metal-work  traditions,  dis¬ 
played  an  ability  with  the  pen  and  crayon  which 
it  lost  to  some  extent  when  it  reached  fresco  and 
panel.  In  the  special  subject  to  which  he  is  here 
devoting  himself,  Cosimo  challenges  comparison 
with  Donatello,  with  Luca  della  Robbia,  whose 
Stemma  of  the  Merchants’  Guild  is  one  of  the 
treasures  of  Or  San  Michele,  as  well  as  with  a 
crowd  of  minor  craftsmen  ;  and,  if  not  a  victor  in 
the  contest,  he  at  least  deserves  honourable 
mention.  In  the  jottings  to  the  left  of  the  Lily 
studies  we  have  records  delicately  incisive  of  two 
projected  altarpieces ;  the  upper  one  apparently 
an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  lower  a  Madonna 
throned  on  clouds  between  a  Father  of  the  Church 
and  a  monk  adoring.  Of  the  figure  studies  on  the 
reverse  of  this  drawing,  representing  St.  John  the 
Baptist  and  other  saints,  a  reproduction  appears  in 
Mr.  Berenson’s  monumental  work  on  Florentine 
drawings,  that  critic  observing  that  “  antedating 
any  of  Roselli’s  existing  paintings,  they  give  pro¬ 
mise  of  an  excellence  he  seldom  attained.”  The 
sheet,  which  on  both  sides  has  received  a  vermilion 
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Michelangelo  s  Medicean  Tombs. 


ground,  bears  the  stamp  of  the  Marquis  de  Lagoy, 
a  collector  who,  living  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  seems  to  have  been  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  time  in  appreciation  of  drawings  of 
the  early  Italian  school. 

Late  in  his  career — he  was  born  in  1439— 
Cosimo  figures  in  the  list  of  artists  chosen  to 
advise  the  consuls  of  the  Wool  Guild  and  the 
Operai  del  Duomo  upon  the  position  to  be 
occupied  by  Michelangelo’s  statue  of  David. 
The  purpose  with  which  the  committee  was  called 
together  was  hardly  more  remarkable  than  the 
names  of  the  men  composing  it,  for  it  included 
Andrea  della  Robbia,  Granacci,  Cosimo  Roselli, 
Pier  di  Cosimo,  Filippino  Lippi,  Sandro  Botticelli, 
Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  Andrea  Sansovino, 
Perugino,  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  The  decision  of  the  question  was  finally  left 
to  the  sculptor;  but  how  enviable  the  city  which, 
confronted  with  a  masterpiece,  the  production  of 
one  of  her  citizens,  had  such  a  wealth  of  talent  to 
appeal  to  on  the  question  of  its  final  bestowal. 

In  view  of  the  similarity  of  motif  in  the  heraldic 
devices  of  the  mediaeval  French  monarchy  and 
the  Florentine  commune,  of  the  legendary  ascrip¬ 
tion  to  Charlemagne  of  responsibility  for  this 
similarity,  and  in  view  of  the  tendency  that  exists 
in  some  quarters  to-day  to  give  to  French  Gothic 
the  credit  of  exercising  a  preponderant  influence 
upon  early  Tuscan  sculpture,  an  extract  from  a  letter 
of  the  late  M.  Muntz  giving  his  opinion  upon  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  two  national  emblems  may 
not  be  without  interest : — “  En  ce  qui  concerne 


le  lys  florentin  (epanoui)  il  est  tout-a-fait  distinct 
du  lys  de  France  (ferme).  II  remonte  aux 
premiers  siecles  du  moyen  age.  Vous  le  trouvez 
entre  autres  sur  les  monnaies  florentines  du  xiiie 
siecle.  II  est  bien  vrai  que  le  lys  de  France  a 
ete  concede  aux  Medicis,  mais  il  l’a  ete  au  xve 
siecle  seulement  par  Louis  XI.  ;  il  figure  unique- 
ment  sur  l’une  des  ‘  palle  ’  de  here  Mediceen. 
Le  lys  de  votre  dessin  est  le  lys  florentin  bien 
caracterise.”  Here  the  word  “  uniquement  ” 
used  by  M.  Muntz  should,  we  imagine,  be  under¬ 
stood  only  to  exclude  governmental  and  municipal 
employment  of  the  French  lily,  the  lys  ferme 
holding  a  central  place  in  the  fine  Della  Robbia 
scutcheon,  now  at  South  Kensington,  which 
Andrea  de’  Pazzi  placed  outside  his  villa  to 
commemorate  a  visit  of  Rene  d’Anjou.  C. 

Note. — Of  the  method  employed  by  Florence’s  rival,  Siena,  on 
one  occasion  for  the  execution  of  the  national  emblems  we  obtain 
detailed  information  from  a  document  in  the  state  Archivio  given 
by  Borghesi  and  Banchi  in  a  recent  publication.  Here  we  find 
the  painter  Francesco  Alfei  offering  to  paint  the  State  Arms  over 
the  gates  of  certain  vassal  townships  in  the  Maremma  on  con¬ 
dition  of  his  receiving  for  the  term  of  his  employment  a  grant 
of  the  emoluments  of  the  Lieutenantship  of  Monte  Orgiali.  As 
the  applicant’s  family  circumstances  were  not  very  flourishing — 
the  poveretto,  as  he  styles  himself,  had  eight  children  under  age 
and  disutile,  the  oldest  of  them,  a  girl,  being  marriageable  but 
dowerless — it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  his  petition  was  successful, 
and  that  the  towns  in  question  were  ordered  by  the  Signoria  to 
supply  their  “well-beloved  citizen”  with  the  scaffolding,  lime, 
and  sand  which  he  had  stipulated  should  be  provided,  while  he 
gave  the  magisterio  and  colours.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
impression  produced  by  these  emblems  upon  the  minds  of 
foreigners  who  saw  them — a  consideration  which  Francesco 
gravely  urges  as  a  reason  for  his  employment,  and  which  is  a 
characteristic  note  of  the  Sienese  temperament — was  sufficiently 
imposing  to  justify  the  Signoria  in  their  expenditure. 


Michelangelo’s  Medicean  Tombs: 

A  Study  in  Artistic  Psychology. 


One  of  the  most  typical  among  the  many 
problems  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  art 
critics  and  historians  is  that  of  the  Medici  Tombs 
in  the  new  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo. 

It  can  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence : 
Does  the  arrangement  of  the  architecture  and 
the  condition  of  the  statues  represent  the  de¬ 
liberate  intention  of  Michelangelo,  or  is  each  of 
these  items  the  result  of  a  series  of  mere  accidents  ? 

Considered  from  the  side  of  historical  evi¬ 
dence,  the  question,  which  has  been  threshed 
out  by  all  the  chief  writers  on  Michelangelo, 
notably  Hermann  Grimm,  Symonds,  Wolfflin,  and 
Justi,  offers  no  kind  of  certainty,  while  any 
hypothesis  offered  on  biographical  grounds  might 
be  subverted  by  the  discovery  of  an  unsuspected 
drawing  or  document. 


But,  besides  the  evidence  afforded  by  historical 
facts,  there  exists  the  evidence  supplied  by  the 
monuments  themselves;  and  it  is  this  which  the 
following  pages  are  intended  to  lay  before  the 
reader.  We  are  bound,  however,  to  confess  that 
our  motive  for  doing  so  is  less  the  hope  of  settling 
an  historical  controversy  than  the  belief  that  the 
consideration  of  such  evidence  of  authorship  will 
bring  our  reader,  as  it  has  brought  ourselves,  into 
closer  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic  and  poetical 
qualities  of  the  work.  And  we  desire  to  make 
clear  that  the  following  analysis  is  merely  an 
attempt  to  surrender  ourselves  to  the  intrinsic 
suggestions  of  the  monument,  and  to  judge  of 
those  suggestions  by  the  rules  of  psychological 
probability  ;  in  other  words,  to  describe  the  co¬ 
incidences  and  contradictions  contained  in  the 
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work,  and  attempt  to  reconcile  them  by  what  is 
known  of  the  workings  of  the  artistic  mind. 

Before  proceeding  on  such  an  examination,  it  is 
desirable  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  brief  account 
of  the  historical  facts  and  of  the  hypotheses  to 
which  they  have  given  rise. 

Michelangelo’s  activity  in  connection  with  the 
Medicean  monuments  falls  under  two  periods  of 
years. 

In  1520  he  was  asked  for  plans  by  Cardinal  de’ 
Medici,  son  of  Julian  and  nephew  of  Lorenzo  the 
Elder  and  afterwards  Pope  under  the  name  of 
Clement  YII.,  who  had  resolved  to  build  a  new 
sacristy  containing  monuments  to  certain  members 
of  his  family,  as  a  companion  piece  to  the  older 
sacristy  built  by  Brunelleschi  and  containing  the 
tombs  of  the  earlier  Medici. 

In  1521  Michelangelo  fetched  the  necessary 
marble  from  the  Carrara  mountains,  made  a  small 
model  of  the  statue  of  the  Madonna,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  his  schemes  to  the  Cardinal,  who  was  not 
satisfied  with  them.  Michelangelo  then  offered 
to  execute  wooden  models  of  the  monuments  ; 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  he  actually  did  so 
or  not.  The  work  was  actively  commenced  on 
Cardinal  de’  Medici  being  elected  to  the  papal 
throne,  Michelangelo  beginning  in  1524  the  two 
figures  of  sitting  warriors,  the  “  Captains,”  who, 
though  presumably  in  no  way  portraits,  have 
received  the  names  of  Julian  Duke  of  Nemours 
and  Lorenzo  Duke  of  Urbino,  respectively  cousin 
and  second  cousin  of  Clement  VII.,  and  son  and 
grandson  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 

In  the  twenties  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  new 
sacristy  work  was  interrupted  by  the  complica¬ 
tions  concerning  the  monument  of  Julius  II., 
which  Michelangelo  had  long  previously  begun  in 
Rome,  and  by  the  political  events,  including  the 
siege  of  Florence,  in  which  Michelangelo  took 
part  against  the  allies  of  the  house  of  Medici. 
After  the  final  establishment  of  the  Medicean 
domination,  Michelangelo  was  called  back  to  the 
work  by  Clement  VII.,  and  busied  himself  there¬ 
with  despite  interruptions  occasioned  by  the 
unfinished  monument  of  Julius  II.  On  the  death 
of  Clement  VII.  in  1534,  Michelangelo  left 
Florence  for  good,  his  intention  of  never  returning 
being  clearly  expressed  in  certain  of  his  letters. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  sacristy  on  his 
departure,  and  what  its  subsequent  vicissitudes  ? 
It  is  plain  from  a  letter  written  by  Vasari  to 
Michelangelo  in  1562  that  the  sacristy  was 
regularly  used  for  religious  services,  which  points 
to  the  architectural  part  at  least  having  been  in 
order.  The  same  letter  mentions  the  desire  of 
the  reigning  Grand  Duke  that  the  paintings 
should  be  finished,  and  that,  since  Michelangelo 
could  not  leave  Rome,  the  rest  of  the  statues 


should  be  supplied  (or  finished  ?)  by  sculptors 
selected  from  the  Florentine  academy. 

Vasari  goes  on  to  ask  for  instructions  concern¬ 
ing  the  statues  to  go  on  each  side  of  the  dukes, 
the  statues  above  the  doors,  the  corner  tabernacles, 
and  finally  concerning  the  painting  of  the  walls 
to  match  the  cupola  (since  whitewashed  over), 
which  had  been  painted  by  Giovanni  da  Udine  at 
the  time  that  Michelangelo  was  still  in  Florence. 
It  is  probably  to  this  letter  that  Grimm  and  Justi 
refer  when  they  assert  that  towards  the  end  of  his 
life  Michelangelo  busied  himself  enthusiastically 
with  the  sacristy. 

This  scanty  information  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether,  first,  Michelangelo  employed  the  three 
years  between  the  siege  and  his  departure  from 
Florence  in  putting  the  sacristy  into  the  condition 
in  which  we  now  see  it  ;  second,  whether  he  gave 
the  necessary  directions  when  already  in  Rome, 
either  before  or  after  the  letter  from  Vasari  re¬ 
ferring  to  such  parts  of  the  chapel  as  have  never 
been  executed  ;  or  finally,  third,  whether  Michel¬ 
angelo  left  the  whole  in  disorder,  so  that  the 
present  architectural  detail  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  statues  must  be  considered  as  not  repre¬ 
senting  the  intentions  of  the  master. 

The  paucity  of  documentary  evidence  has  left 
the  field  open  for  these  various  opinions.  Her¬ 
mann  Grimm,  in  one  of  his  essays,  went  so  far  as 
to  design  a  new  sarcophagus,  supposed  by  him 
to  answer  Michelangelo’s  real  intentions,  while 
Wolfflin  has  accepted  the  existing  sarcophagi  as 
authentic. 

To  this  question  of  the  architectural  frame¬ 
work,  the  sarcophagi,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  various  figures,  must  be  added  another  one, 
answered  affirmatively  by  the  principal  writers  on 
art  history,  but  negatively  by  several  practical 
artists:  Was  Michelangelo  prevented  by  mere 
accident  from  finishing  and  polishing  the  figures 
of  the  Day  and  Twilight  ? 

The  following  is  the  answer  to  all  these  ques¬ 
tions  which  the  writers  of  these  pages  believe  to 
be  presented  by  the  monuments  themselves. 

Let  us  begin  by  admitting  that  the  sarcophagi 
would  certainly  have  gained  by  being  mounted  on 
stronger  supports,  and  each  whole  monument  by 
being  placed  on  a  longer  marble  base.  Moreover, 
let  us  reject  some  of  the  smaller  architectural 
details  as  unworthy  of  the  rest.  1  his  concession 
being  made  either  to  Michelangelo’s  hurried 
arrangements  or  to  the  unintelligent  execution  of 
his  orders,  we  can  proceed  to  deciphering  the  in¬ 
tention  displayed  in  the  architectural,  plastic,  and 
poetical  co-ordination  of  the  various  parts  and 
details. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  is  that  each  of 
the  sarcophagi  supports  a  statue  highly  finished 
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and  even  polished  in  all  but  a  few  details,  and  a 
statue  not  merely  rough-hewn,  but  still  partially 
shrouded  in  the  forms  of  the  block.  The  finished 
statues  are  the  two  female  ones  called  Dawn  and 
Night;  the  rough-hewn  the  two  demigods  called 
Day  and  Twilight.  Now,  this  difference  in  the 
degree  of  finish  constitutes  a  difference  in  the 
authentic  quality  of  the  work  as  definite  and 
essential  as  that  between  the  smooth  painting  of, 
say,  Perugino,  and  the  execution,  in  visible  jux¬ 
taposed  brushmarks,  of  Velasquez  and  his  modern 
followers;  it  is  a  technical  element  of  form,  and 
only  second,  as  a  differentiating  factor,  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  outlines  and  masses  of  the 
statues. 

The  employment  of  these  two  methods  of 


surface  treatment,  with  all  their  intermediate 
stages,  constitutes  a  system  of  what,  adopting  a 
convenient  though  incorrect  terminology,  we  will 
call  by  analogy  pace-values,  meaning  thereby  that  the 
eye  of  the  beholder  is  obliged,  in  the  act  of  seeing, 
to  travel  more  or  less  quickly  or  slowly,  to  glide 
or  linger  according  as  it  meets  a  smooth  or  a 
rough  surface.  If  the  state  of  finish  and  unfinish 
were  purely  accidental,  and  in  no  way  answered 
to  the  wishes  of  the  artist,  we  might  naturally 
expect  that  these  pace  -  values ,  unintentionally 
introduced,  would  work  at  random,  and,  making 
allowance  for  every  degree  of  lucky  coincidence, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  groups  and 
architecture  not  more,  but  less,  of  a  co-ordinated 
whole.  They  would  be  of  the  nature  of  printers’ 
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errors,  which,  even  if  giving  a  percentage  of  happy 
flukes,  must,  taken  all  together,  play  havoc  with 
the  meaning,  the  rhythm,  and  the  rhymes  of  a 
poem. 

What  is,  so  to  speak,  the  emotional  meaning, 
the  architectural  syntax,  the  plastic  rhythm  of  this 
great  double  poem  of  Michelangelo’s  ?  Let  us 
begin  with  the  tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino. 
Above  the  Dawn  and  the  Twilight  Lorenzo  sits 
like  a  winged  figure,  poised,  and  held  steady,  on 


outstretched  pinions.  He  seems  to  hold  up  the 
recumbent  figures  of  the  Dawn  and  the  Twilight 
which  lie  below  him  ;  holds  them  up,  and  keeps 
them  steady  ;  they  cannot  slip  away  while  he  is 
there.  Cover  him  up  and  they  seem  ready  to 
float  gradually  downward,  to  disappear  below  the 
horizon. 

This  appearance  of  being  winged,  belonging  to 
Lorenzo,  is  produced  by  the  arches  over  the 
niches  on  either  side  of  him,  which  the  eye 
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is  obliged  to  connect  with  this  figure.  That  this 
connection  is  not  accidental  is  shown  by  the 
carves  of  the  arches,  which,  if  continued,  would 
spring  from  his  shoulders ;  shown  also  by  the 
sharply-cut  ornamental  work  inside  the  arches, 
which  holds  the  eye  and  gives  the  curves  import¬ 
ance.  The  arches  are  meant  to  play  the  part 
they  do.  He  sits  intrenched,  holding  the  two 
recumbent  figures  in  their  places  as  though  in¬ 
visible  lines  converged  from  them  to  his  hand,  and 
his  whole  balance  goes  to  keeping  their  unstable 
equilibrium  steady. 

They,  in  their  turn,  supply  the  visible  base  for 
the  building  in  which  he  sits.  Of  this  the  marble 
pilasters  are  not  inanimate-looking  objects,  but 
seem  rather  to  grow  out  of  the  figures  as,  con¬ 
versely,  living  caryatides  might  have  grown  out 
of  stone;  their  capitals  lift  upwards  against  the 
cornice,  the  carving  on  them  helping  thereunto. 
This  lift  upwards  of  the  capitals  and  the  lift 
upwards  of  the  wing-like  arches  between  them 
counteract  the  gravity  of  the  figures;  there  is 
harmonious  interaction,  and  the  whole  is  kept 
taut.  The  box  on  which  Lorenzo  rests  his  arm 
is  draped  and  covered  up  from  curious  eyes,  only 
the  front  of  it  shows,  with  the  head  of  a  rat  carved 
upon  it ;  the  rat  which  Michelangelo  spoke  of 
as  the  emblem  of  Time,  the  Devourer  of  all 
things. 

After  looking  long  at  the  figure  of  Lorenzo  one 
is  left  wondering.  One  cannot  call  him  human, 
for  he  is  not,  yet  he  is  not  in  the  least  of  the  same 
race  as  the  cosmic  figures  on  the  tomb.  He  is 
more  of  the  nature  of  some  dark  recording  angel. 
He  has  evidently  alighted  in  the  niche,  as  some 
flying  creature  would,  and  he  might  fly  away 
again  on  mighty  wings  ;  bat,  instead,  he  will  sit 
through  the  ages,  musing  and  watching  while 
Destiny  drees  its  weird.  Afterwards,  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  time — who  knows  ? — he  may  look  up  and 
soar  away. 

The  architecture  round  the  tombs  of  Lorenzo 
and  of  Giuliano,  though  practically  identical  in 
design,  is  very  different  in  expression  ;  the  parts 
that  tell  in  the  one  case  are,  so  to  speak,  dumb  in 
the  other;  quite  different  things  come  into  pro¬ 
minence:  the  very  things  which  made  Lorenzo’s 
group  important  are  of  no  importance  in  the 
group  of  Giuliano,  and  vice  versa.  Giuliano,  it 
will  be  noticed  at  once,  does  not  look  like  a 
winged  figure ;  the  arches  over  the  niches  on  each 
side  of  him  exist,  it  is  true,  but  they  do  not 
connect  with  his  body,  and  the  eye  gives  them 
little  importance ;  it  is  not  meant  to  give  them 
importance,  for  the  ornamental  work  inside  them, 
unlike  that  on  Lorenzo’s  monument,  does  not 
hold  the  eye.  The  curves  of  the  arches  do  not 
spring  towards  him  ;  he  appears  to  slip  helplessly 


between  the  wings  ;  he  sits  as  Icarus  might  sit, 
having  failed  to  fly. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Lorenzo  holds  the 
Dawn  and  the  Twilight  in  position  on  the  sarco¬ 
phagus.  With  the  other  tomb  it  is  the  reverse; 
the  splendid  figures  of  the  Day  and  the  Night 
keep  Giuliano  in  his  place  :  he  does  not  keep 
them  in  theirs.  The  reins  seem  to  be  slipping 
from  his  hands.  What  principally  strikes  one 
about  him  is  that  he  has  no  definite  balance ; 
one's  impression  of  him  is  of  something  almost 
shifting,  like  sand. 

The  pilasters  on  either  side  of  him,  which  start 
from  the  Day  and  the  Night  as  their  base,  do  not 
lift  up  like  those  on  the  Lorenzo  monument. 
Here  they  only  hold  the  building  steady.  The 
carving  on  the  capitals  is  different  from  that  on  the 
other  tomb  ;  here  it  does  not  spring  upward.  The 
function  of  this  architecture  is,  above  everything, 
to  keep  steady,  to  support,  and,  so  to  speak,  to 
stiffen  the  figure  of  the  shaken  man  in  the  niche. 
He  averts  his  glance;  he  cannot  face  the  path  of 
the  Day  nor  the  way  of  the  Night  ;  he  even  turns 
from  the  energy  of  the  sculptured  head  on  his  own 
breastplate.  He  can  make  no  more  efforts;  he 
is  sick  at  heart ;  and  when  he  does  move  it  will 
be  like  some  steep  river  bank  undermined  by  the 
current,  engulfed,  vanishing.  Meanwhile  the  outer 
arches  beyond  the  monuments,  which  have  but 
little  effect  upon  the  group  of  Lorenzo,  in  that  of 
Giuliano  take  a  real  importance.  For  the  soaring 
figures  of  the  Day  and  the  Night  seem  to  swing 
these  arches  outwards,  and  they  are  launched  off 
to  either  side  with  a  curve  like  the  arch  of  the 
sky,  one  end  of  the  arch  connecting  with  the  Day 
or  the  Night  and  the  other  end  connecting  with — 
well,  the  infinite. 

Let  us  now  compare  together  the  two  allegorical 
figures  on  each  of  the  tombs.  The  Day  and  the 
Night  are  securely  poised  on  their  sarcophagus ; 
they  look  as  if  they  could  stay  as  they  are.  In 
the  group  opposite,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Dawn 
and  the  Twilight  take  an  appearance  of  transience 
from  their  insecure  position  on  the  sarcophagus ; 
they  are  balancing  rather  than  lying,  and  their 
position  must  shift  in  a  few  seconds.  Moreover, 
the  Dawn  and  the  Twilight  are  placed  lower 
down,  so  that  their  heads  only  are  above  (and 
barely)  the  horizontal  line  of  the  wall  behind  them  ; 
whereas  the  Day  and  Night  ride  proudly  breast 
high  above  their  skyline.  What  the  four  figures 
have  in  common  is  that  they  do  not  go  through 
their  action  as  human  beings  would  ;  their  move¬ 
ments  are  not  those  of  getting  up  and  lying  down, 
but  rather  something  akin  to  the  movements  of 
clouds  :  they  could  come  soaring  forwards,  waft 
themselves  along  overhead,  close  together  with  an 
enveloping  gesture,  or  unfurl ;  nay,  they  could 
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turn  over,  one  instinctively  feels,  and  disappear 
sidewavs  into  the  distance  as  clouds  disappear. 
All  these  movements  strike  us  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  thev  do  not  put  us  out  of  our  reckoning, 
simplv  because  in  proportion  as  they  would  be 
unexpected  in  human  beings,  they  are  natural  to 
such  cosmic  creatures  as  Michelangelo  has  made 
visible  to  our  eyes  and  acceptable  to  our  desires. 
And  why  do  we  thus  accept  them  as  cosmic,  as 
Day  and  Night,  Dawn  and  Twilight  ? 

The  Day  affects  us  as  day  does,  because  all 
his  planes  are  broad  and  Hat,  so  that  the  diffused 
light  lies  evenly  everywhere,  scarcely  dappled  with 
shadow.  Owing  to  the  rather  rough  surface 
giving  the  eye,  so  to  speak,  a  grip,  one  can  look 
at  the  figure  very  deliberately  ;  there  is,  as  in  the 
day,  plenty  of  time.  His  head  is  rougher  than 
his  body,  so  that  one  looks  at  it  even  slower. 
The  lower  part  of  the  face  is  hidden  behind  the 
shoulder  (like  the  rim  of  sun  behind  a  mountain 
range)  ;  one  sees  only  the  brow  and  eyes,  and 
notices  that  he  sees  very  far,  far  beyond ;  and 
the  glance  is  level  into  the  skies,  overlooking  the 
earth  below.  And,  as  we  continue  to  look  at  the 
demigod,  we  get  the  curious  impression  that  we 
are  all  under  his  foot.  That  Michelangelo 
shared  this  feeling  seems  shown  by  the  careful 
and  delicate  workmanship  of  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
on  which  our  eye  is  obliged  to  rest.  Day  is  look¬ 
ing  over  his  great  upraised  shoulder  as  the  sun 
looks  over  a  mountain  range  ;  his  movement  is 
entirely  of  unfurling  and  going  forth  :  he  will  sail 
outwards  over  us  to  the  furthest  horizon,  he  is  the 
strong  man  rejoicing  to  run  his  race.  He  has  a 
splendid  quality  of  being  normal  at  once  and 
noble  ;  there  is  nothing  recondite  about  him.  He 
lives  with  might  ;  one  sees  that  he  is  eternal, 
more  eternal  by  far  than  the  world  really  is. 

On  the  same  sarcophagus  rests  Night,  gradually 
folding  up  as  some  flower  closes  its  petals  at  dusk  ; 
that  is  the  first  impression  which  she  makes. 
One  tries  to  take  in  her  shining  body  as  a  whole, 
but  the  slippery  surface  baffles  the  eye,  and  she 
can  be  seen  only  in  successive  glances,  for  the 
marble  is  worked  to  the  highest  pitch  of  brilliancy, 
and  she  is  almost  as  elusive  as  the  moonlight 
itself;  the  high  lights  are  literally  luminous,  and 
the  shadows  are  very  dark. 

The  goddess  gives  one  the  impression  of  riding 
high  above  us,  but  also  of  sweeping  downwards 
gently.  She  has  shaken  off  the  garish  mask  of 
day  and  seems  to  be  leaving  it  behind  as  she 
comes  sinking  down  through  the  dusk.  She  might 
go  sweeping  downwards  for  ever  if  the  movement 
were  not  stopped  by  her  upraised  foot  which 
steadies  and  checks  it.  Her  foot,  all  shining  and 
luminous,  rests  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth  (one 
makes  them  out  without  difficulty,  for  they  are 


rough-hewn  and  therefore  arrest  the  eye) ;  apples 
and  corn  asleep  under  the  gleam  of  the  moon. 
Night,  too,  is  asleep,  her  head  drooping  ;  only  the 
star  in  her  hair  and  the  young  moon  looking 
upwards;  everything  else  suggesting  the  hush  of 
the  world  and  the  sinking  down  of  the  darkness 
into  its  sleep.  Only  the  owl  is  awake,  the  bird 
of  night,  who  stands  by  her  vigilant  like  a  warrior 
in  his  armour. 

We  were  meant  to  notice  his  presence,  for  he  is 
very  carefully  worked  ;  his  surface  is  left  rough  (the 
moonlight  does  not  touch  him) ;  his  plumage  is 
most  carefully  rendered.  His  eyes  seem  to  pierce 
rather  than  merely  to  see.  Perhaps  he  is  looking 
back,  while  the  evil  world  sleeps  through  the 
centuries,  at  the  happier  things  which  were  shown 
him  by  his  first  mistress,  Athena ;  erect  and 
vigilant,  he  keeps  guard. 

There  is  no  star  on  the  head  of  Dawn,  and  no 
youngmoon.  like  thosewornby  theNight.  There  is 
about  her  nothing  of  ornament  or  poetry.  Indeed, 
the  only  attributes  she  has  are  the  bonds  round 
her  breast  tying  her  down,  and  the  heavy  head¬ 
dress  whose  folds  she  is  clearing  aside  with  an 
effort.  Of  the  four  figures  only  the  Dawn  is 
bound  ;  the  others  can  move  as  they  choose,  but 
she  must  first  break  loose  from  the  bonds  which 
tie  her  to  her  place.  She  is  not  actually  gleaming 
like  the  Night,  but  only  polished  enough  to  be 
elusive  and  unclutchable  to  one’s  eye.  Her,  also, 
one  sees  only  by  glances.  One  is  held  by  her 
beautiful  disconsolate  face  ;  for  of  the  four  figures 
hers  is  the  only  one  whose  head  is  worked  in 
complete  detail,  so  that  eye  and  attention  are 
absorbed  thereby. 

Looking  at  her  body  one  notices  the  way  she 
is  hanging  balanced  on  the  tomb.  It  is  a 
transitory  moment,  it  cannot  last.  Her  balance 
is  too  doubtful ;  she  may  rock  forward  into  life 
or  she  may  rock  backward  into  oblivion  ;  she  will 
probably  let  herself  lie  still  and  the  heavy  draperies 
sink  over  her  tired  head  and  fold  her  in  eternal 
sleep,  sinking,  sinking.  .  .  One  understands 

that  the  beginning  of  the  new  day  is  almost  a  deed 
of  heroism  :  one  doubts  whether  the  Dawn  can 
face  it.  This  knowledge  comes  from  feeling  that 
the  head  and  shoulders  have  a  bias  away  from  us, 
and  that  the  upper  part  of  the  body  all  wants  to 
sink  back,  while  the  knees  press  forward  as  if  to 
make  a  step.  It  is  touch  and  go;  the  next 
moment  will  decide.  We  watch  ;  and  then  her 
balance  just  rocks  forward  sufficiently  to  give  the 
necessary  impetus,  to  make  the  onward  step  ; 
therefore  the  sun  will  rise  over  the  world  in  the 
morning. 

The  Dawn  does  not  look  down  on  the  world  as 
the  Night  does  ;  but  straight  on  the  skyline  like  the 
Day  ;  like  his,  her  work  is  with  the  coming  hours. 
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Taken  as  a  whole,  her  movement,  like  that  of  the 
Day,  is  not  a  human  one  of  arising,  but  one  of 
sailing  forwards  and  onwards,  far  over  our  heads 
as  the  clouds  do. 

The  figure  of  Twilight  is  rough-hewn  like  that  of 
Day.  But  he  is  not  securely  poised  like  him.  He 
hangs  balanced  on  the  sarcophagus  ;  the  action  is 
transient,  or  what  we  see  is  the  pause  before  the 
action,  and  we  are  waiting  for  it.  What  we  see 
before  us  is  Twilight  looking  down  upon  the  world, 
seeming  to  wait  for  the  moment  when  he  may 
draw  his  drapery  about  him,  shrouding  the  whole, 
and  then  sink  back  himself  into  some  region  of 
rest  beyond  the  setting  sun.  His  hand  holding 
the  drapery  is  already  upraised.  The  whole  pos¬ 
ture  contributes  to  this  feeling  of  arrested  move¬ 
ment,  of  this  pause.  He  would  slide  off  his  place 
altogether  were  he  not  steadied  by  the  weight  of  his 
head  and  chest ;  and  it  is  only  the  grip  of  his  crossed 
legs  and  of  his  hand  upon  the  ground  which 
prevents  his  sinking  out  of  sight  too  soon. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  part  of  him 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  appearance  of 
balancing,  namely,  his  outstretched  leg,  is  polished 
so  that  the  eye  takes  no  notice  of  it ;  whereas 
the  other  leg  which  is  crossed  over  and  which  ties 
him  into  his  place  is  left  very  rough.  Similarly 
with  the  hand ;  although  both  leg  and  hand  are 
very  much  to  the  fore,  this  very  reason  enables 
one  to  see  them  at  once,  and  the  rough  surface 
enables  one  to  look  at  them  slowly  and  with 
sense  of  lingering  and  importance.  The  face  of 
this  demigod  is  so  rough-hewn  that  one  sees  it 
almost  as  if  one’s  sight  were  blurred  by  the  setting 
sun  ;  but  one’s  eye  holds  the  face  for  a  long  while, 
and  leaves  it  with  a  little  clinging  feeling  of 
regret. 

Indeed,  regret  would  seem  the  dominant  emotion 
about  the  whole  figure.  For,  unlike  Dawn,  which 
takes  no  heed  of  the  earth  but  looks  straight  at 
the  sky,  Twilight  looks  down  on  the  hushed  world 
beneath  him  with  a  beautiful  pity.  One  feels 
expressed  in  this  stone  the  strange  intimate  tie 
existing  at  sunset  between  the  earth  and  the  sky, 
when  the  weaving  of  invisible  lines  up  and  down 
between  them  becomes  revealed  almost  to  the 
mortal  sense. 

These  things  are,  be  it  well  observed,  expressed 
by  purely  plastic  means,  without  any  loan  from 
literature ;  and  there  is  barely  an  attribute  among 
the  whole  four  figures.  The  symbolism  is  given 
by  the  movements  of  folding  up  and  opening  out, 
the  lifts  and  pressures,  and  by  those  pace- 
values, — due  to  the  precise  amount  of  roughness 
or  polish  of  the  various  parts  ;  and  what  emotion 
we  feel  and  recognise  in  the  statues  is  expressed 
solely  by  these  means.  Such  complicated  and 
detailed  interaction  of  whole  and  parts,  of  what  is 
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seen  and  what  is  suggested,  can  scarcely  result 
from  accident  or  be  referred  to  happy  coincidences. 
It  implies  the  working  of  an  individual  mind  :  and 
what  is  further  yet  removed  from  chance,  work¬ 
ings  of  the  kind  which,  in  default  of  abetter  term, 
must  be  described  as  unconscious,  taking  place 
in  the  most  deeply  and  mysteriously  organised 
layers  of  the  artist’s  being.  For  we  must  not 
imagine  the  great  artist  laboriously  thinking  out, 
or  ingeniously  constructing,  an  aesthetic  and 
poetical  scheme  of  the  work  to  do.  Modern 
psychology,  with  its  theory  of  the  emotional 
synthesis  which  dominates  thought  in  proportion 
almost  to  its  creativeness,  has  shed  much  light 
on  the  otherwise  inconceivable  problem  how  one 
single  human  mind  could  hold  so  complex,  so 
minutely-graduated  and  co-ordinated  a  scheme  as 
we  decipher  in  a  master  work  like  these  Medici 
Tombs.  The  psychological  process  may,  in  the 
present  case,  be  reduced  to  the  following  diagram  : 

The  mood  habitual  to  Michelangelo,  alternated 
and  fused  of  heroic  energy  and  broken-hearted 
gloom,  dominates  all  his  ways  of  interpreting  the 
outer  world  and  all  his  own  conceptions.  It 
forces  into  expression  of  its  individual  character 
the  architectural  arrangements  and  the  plastic 
forms  which  Michelangelo  has  acquired  from  his 
contemporaries  and  predecessors,  accentuating 
every  shape  and  every  symbol,  every  line  and 
plane  conformable  to  itself,  and  effacing  or  reject¬ 
ing  every  other  of  an  opposite  character  ;  it  welds 
into  the  half-human  shapes  of  painted  or  sculp¬ 
tured  demigods  not  merely  the  aspirations  and 
sorrows  which  Michelangelo’s  verse  was  unable 
to  word,  but  the  sights  which  any  other  artist 
would  have  rendered  directly  in  landscape  such 
as  Michelangelo  found  no  use  for;  and  his 
figures  embody  not  only  human  emotions,  but 
reminiscences  of  couchant  mountain  ranges,  of 
soaring  cumulus  clouds  and  wreathing  vapours,  of 
peaks  carved  sharply  by  the  noontide  shadows,  of 
hillsides  blurred  by  the  dark  lustre  of  moonlight. 
All  that  the  great  passionate  dreamer  has  ever 
seen,  or  known,  or  felt,  offers  itself  to  express  his 
dominant  mood,  and,  by  the  almost  automatic 
selection  of  genius,  is  accepted  or  rejected  for  this 
visible  expressing  of  what  and  how  he  cares 
most  for  in  his  deepest  soul.  The  process  is 
one  of  thought,  but  of  thought  steadier,  more 
certain,  swifter  than  that  which  moves  along 
logical  tracks  or  passes  into  the  thin  sharp  light 
of  words.  In  this  marvellous  give  and  take, 
accomplishment  draws  forth  suggestion,  the 
already  made  awakens  the  image  of  what  lacks ; 
and  instead  of  preceding  the  work,  the  programme 
unfolds  and  is  completed  with  it.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  ?  The  very  word  is  misleading,  and 
represents  rather  the  lines  along  which  our  appre- 
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ciation  moves  within  the  work  of  art  than  those 
followed  by  that  work’s  master.  And  the  very 
greatness  and  perfection  thereof  implies  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  activity  unable  to  formulate  its  own 
intention  save  in  the  act  of  fulfilling  it. 

We  have  enlarged  upon  the  psychological  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  problem  because  the  grasping  of  it 
enables  us  to  guess  the  riddle  of  the  unfinished 
statues.  This  riddle — and  therein  its  hardness — 
implies  also  a  contradiction.  For  while  the  nature 
and  the  distribution  of  the  unfinished  portions  in 
these  groups,  the  aesthetic  interchange  of  function 
between  rough  and  polished  surfaces,  indicated 
and  elaborated  forms,  makes  it  evident  to  the 
practical  artist  as  to  the  mere  enjoying  spectator 
that  Michelangelo  would  never  have  brought 
himself  to  alter  any  of  it,  the  historical  student 
is  correct  in  supposing  that  the  traditions  and 
habits  of  Renaissance  art  would  never  have 
allowed  Michelangelo  the  deliberate  intention  of 
leaving  the  statues  as  they  are.  Here  again  we 
are  in  presence  of  what,  for  want  of  better  words, 
we  must  call  the  unconscious  workings  of  the 
artist’s  genius  as  opposed  to  such  intentions  as 
the  habits  of  his  day  allowed  him  to  formulate  in 
words.  The  sculptors  of  the  Renaissance,  among 
their  many  marvellous  innovations,  had  stopped 
short  of  such  employment  of  a  double  technique, 
such  a  combination  of  opposed  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment.  And  the  earlier  sculpture  of  Michelangelo 
himself,  although  executed  in  the  stress  of  his 
competition  with  Leonardo  and  his  painting  of 
the  Sixtine,  is  nearly  always  consistently  finished 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that,  while  his  full  development  as  a 
painter  accustomed  him  to  effects  quite  unattain¬ 


able  by  the  plastic  methods  of  antiquity  or  the 
school  of  Donatello,  the  solitary  months  in  the 
marble  mountains  gave  him,  through  familiaritv 
with  the  freshly-quarried  stone,  not  merely  a  new 
passion  for  cutting  marble,  but  an  insight  into  the 
wonderful  forms  and  surfaces,  the  infinite  sugges¬ 
tiveness  of  the  rough-hewn  block?  Must  not 
his  extraordinary  incapacity  (subsequent  to  that 
period)  of  bringing  his  statues  to  completion,  his 
rejection  of  all  assistance,  nay,  in  one  case,  his 
giving  away  two  figures  rather  than  let  them  be 
completed,  be  explained,  not  by  any  fickleness 
or  by  any  material  difficulties,  but  rather  by 
the  unavowed,  unexpressed,  battle  between  his 
formulated  intentions  to  fulfil  the  requirements 
of  artistic  tradition,  and  his  vague  but  imperious 
aesthetic  instinct,  bidding  him  stay  his  hand  and 
not  add  a  stroke  which,  instead  of  completing, 
in  reality  would  have  diminished  the  perfection  of 
his  work  ? 

Such  is  the  solution  of  the  question  of  the  new 
sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo,  and,  generally  speaking, 
of  Michelangelo’s  so-called  unfinished  sculpture, 
as,  in  the  conflict  of  insufficient  historical  evi¬ 
dence,  it  has  appeared  to  us  to  come  from  a  mere 
appreciative  examination  of  the  masterpieces 
themselves. 

Whatever  this  solution’s  intrinsic  value,  we 
believe  that  the  methods  on  which  it  is  founded, 
the  methods  of  interrogating  the  work  of  art 
itself,  are  at  least  conducive  to  the  final  mission 
thereof,  which  is,  after  all,  to  be  appreciated, 
seen,  felt,  enjoyed  by  the  willing  and  unbiassed 
beholder. 

Vernon  Lee. 

C.  Anstruther-Thomson. 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  English  archi¬ 
tectural  students  to  see  an  example  of  the 
ambitious  designs  based  upon  elaborate  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  drawn  out  by  French  students 
as  part  of  their  professional  training.  The  illus¬ 
trations,  necessarily  very  much  reduced,  are  from 
a  series  by  M.  R.  Rousselot  exhibited  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  Salon,  and  rewarded  with  the  high  honour  of 
a  second-class  medal.  The  programme  required 
a  design  for  a  silk-manufacturing  town  in  a 
French  colony,  under  the  existing  geographical 
and  climatic  conditions  of  Tourane  in  Annam, 
Indo-China,  the  present  settlement  to  be  deve¬ 
loped  into  a  large  town  given  up  to  (i)  the  culture 
of  the  silkworm  ;  (2)  the  cleansing,  carding,  and 
spinning  of  the  silk  ;  and  (3)  the  packing  and 
exportation  of  the  finished  product — all  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  modern  methods. 


In  the  large  plan  and  perspective  here  repro¬ 
duced  we  can  follow  his  scheme.  The  new  modern 
town  is  laid  out  to  the  east  near  the  river ;  to  the 
west  lies  the  native  quarter ;  in  the  centre  are  the 
buildings  connected  with  the  silk  industry,  such 
as  the  machinery  building,  the  workshops,  the 
business  offices,  a  museum,  etc.  To  the  south  we 
see  the  fields  laid  out  in  separate  squares  to  pre¬ 
vent  infections  spreading  in  the  worm  colony,  with 
roads  leading  to  the  centre  railway  line  running 
south  to  north  for  the  greater  facility  of  collecting 
the  cocoons;  we  also  see  the  buildings  in  which 
the  study  of  the  silkworm,  its  production  and  its 
food,  would  be  carried  on. 

The  State  railway  runs  due  east  and  west,  and 
is  parallel  to  a  long  boulevard  joining  the  native 
and  the  European  towns.  On  this  esplanade,  in 
connection  with  the  ideal  modern  city,  are  public 
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squares  with  monuments,  illustrated  by  two  per¬ 
spective  water-colour  drawings :  one,  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Pasteur,  who  did  so  much  for  the  silk 
industry,  having  as  background  a  "Chateau  d’eau 
the  other,  a  monument  to  the  Protectorate  at  the 
so-called  “  Place  de  la  Republique,”  which  lies 
at  the  east  end  of  the  boulevard,  the  governor's 
palace  being  placed  at  the  west  end  near  the  native 
town. 

Surrounding  this  “  Place  de  la  Republique”  are 
covered-in  galleries,  housing  huge  departmental 


stores  for  co-operative  societies,  planned  somewhat 
after  the  well-known  ones  existing  at  Milan. 

The  whole  exhibit  consists  of  seven  stretchers 
of  drawings,  besides  those  containing  photos  of 
existing  buildings  and  the  map  of  Tourane.  The 
drawings  that  have  not  been  mentioned,  but 
which  are  on  exhibition,  are  the  details  of  the 
workshops,  a  sepia  map-drawing  of  Tourane  in  its 
actual  state,  a  water-colour  perspective  of  the 
public  theatre,  and  pencil  drawings  of  the  place  as 
it  is.  T.  Spicer-Simson. 


A  Norfolk  Rood-Screen. 


The  Church  of  East  Ruston,  Norfolk 
(formerly  Riston  East,  or  East  Ryston),  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Mary.  It  is  an  old  foundation,  dating 
as  a  rectory  at  least  as  far  back  as  William  the 
Conqueror  ;  but  the  present  building  is  of  the 
ordinary  Norfolk  type,  with  a  good  tower,  and 
well  placed  on  a  hill  just  inland  from  the  sea. 
Its  chief  point  of  interest  lies  in  the  remains  of 


the  old  painted  Rood-screen,  which  still  keep 
their  place  beneath  the  chancel  arch.  The  upper 
part  has  entirely  gone,  only  the  six  shafts  which 
supported  the  loft  remaining.  The  panels  of  the 
lower  portion  are  still  fairly  well  preserved,  each 
bay  being  divided  into  two  compartments  framed 
with  somewhat  commonplace  mouldings  and 
tracery,  and  painted.  Those  on  the  north  side 
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have  the  figures  of  the  Evangelists,  St.  Matthew 
being  represented  by  his  emblem — -an  angel  (a 
somewhat  rare  instance) — and  the  others  in  the 
usual  way  ;  while  the  southern  panels  are  devoted 
to  the  four  doctors  of  the  church — Saints  Gregory, 
Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome.  The  painting 
of  the  figures  is  good,  but  not  exceptional.  The 
ornament  of  flowers  on  the  mouldings  is  also  of 
respectable  quality. 

The  carving  of  the  screen  is  only  important 
because  certain  of  its  details,  along  with  the 
painted  ornament  just  mentioned,  exactly  re¬ 
semble  the  neighbouring  screen  of  Ranworth.1 
But  in  the  posts  on  either  side  of  the  chancel 
entrance  we  have  a  new  and  most  interesting 
feature.  Each  of  these  is  surmounted  by  the 


figure  of  a  seated  lion,  very  simple,  and  of  much 
dignity,  and  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
These  lions  are  severely  conventional  in  form,  and 
are  indeed  obviously  made  after  patterns  well 
known  in  the  Netherlands,  and  almost  entirely  to 
be  associated  with  the  town  of  Dinant  before  its 
sack  by  Philip  the  Good  in  1466.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  certain  metal-workers  who  escaped  came  to 
England  ;  but  there  does  not  seem  any  necessity 
to  suppose  that  the  lions  of  East  Ruston  were 
made  by  one  of  them.  The  pattern  was  well 
known,  and  widely  distributed,  in  the  form  of  orna¬ 
ments  to  brass  lecterns  and  aquamanile  ;  and,  for 
quite  two  centuries,  it  had  varied  little.  Nothing 
is  more  probable  than  that  such  a  piece  of  metal 
furniture  should  have  been  visible  here,  or  at  one 


See  the  author’s  “  The  iRood-Screen  of  Ranworth  Church"  (Norwich:  Jarrold  and  Sons,  1902),  and  the  argument  there  for  the 
English  authorship  of  these  painted  screens. 
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of  the  rich  churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  so 
have  furnished  the  wood-carver  with  a  model. 

The  lions  of  East  Ruston  give  a  clue  to  the 
question  as  to  what  stood  on  the  vacant  pedestals 
of  the  parclose  screens  at  Ranworth.  It  has  been 
conjectured  variously  that  these  were  occupied 
with  candlesticks  or  images  of  saints;  but  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  tracery,  and  other  details  of  the 
churches,  makes  it  likely  that  in  this  respect  also 
their  ornamentation  came  near  together.  How¬ 
ever  skilful  the  artisans  of  the  period,  they 
had  little  power  of  invention.  Other  points  of 
interest  in  the  church  are  few.  The  remains 
of  painting  may  still  be  traced  in  the  porch,  and 
on  the  north  pier  of  the  chancel  arch,  where  the 
decoration  consists  of  flowers,  and  the  sacred 
monograms,  I.H.S.,  and  M.,  crowned.  In  the 
nave  is  a  charming  chest,  with  a  curved  lid,  in¬ 
scribed  :  “  February  ye  23  in  ye  year  of  Our  Lord 
1727  john  Shackle  Church  Warden.”  The 
modern  text,  now  occupying  the  place  of  the 
rood-loft,  is  a  disfigurement  ;  and  if  something  is 
necessary  to  hold  the  ruins  of  the  screen  together, 
a  plank  of  plain  oak  v/ould  best  serve  the  purpose. 

The  date  of  the  screen  is  almost  certainly  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  vicar 
from  1500  to  1516  was  a  certain  John  Hunton, 
whose  will  shows  him  to  have  been  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  place:  and  it  may  be  more  than  a 


DETAIL  VIEW  OF  LION  FIGURE. 

conjecture  to  ascribe  the  erection  of  this  work  to- 
his  influence.  Edward.  F.  Strange. 
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Law  Library  and  Law  School,  Cam¬ 
bridge.— The  Law  Library  and  Law  School,  now 
nearly  finished,  are  built  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.  The  library  is  erected 
from  the  benefaction  of  the  late  Miss  Rebecca 
Flower  Squire,  who  left  £40,000  to  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  equal  moieties. 
The  ground  floor  consists  of  a  spacious  vaulted 
entrance  to  the  court  beyond,  occupying  three 
bays  of  the  five  composing  the  library  proper. 
The  three  arches  are  filled  with  gates  and 
screens  of  fine  ironwork.  Over  the  central  arch 
facing  the  street  is  a  cartouche  with  the  figure  of 
“Alma  Mater  Cantabrigia  ”  familiar  to  lovers  of 
the  old  Cambridge  Press  ;  and  an  inscription  on 
the  frieze  records  Miss  Squire’s  benefaction  and 
the  purpose  of  the  building.  To  the  left  of  the 
entrance  is  a  porter’s  residence,  and  to  the  right 
a  committee  room  and  a  receiving  and  unpacking 
room  for  books.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  law 
library,  lit  by  five  large  mullioned  windows  on 
each  side  and  surmounted  by  a  lantern  turret  to 
•contain  a  clock  and  bell.  The  library  measures 
85  feet  by  34  feet,  and  is  fitted  with  hand¬ 
somely-carved  bookcases,  and  a  gallery  with 
pilasters  and  arches  at  each  end,  all  of  which  are 
of  wainscot  oak  ;  and  the  ceiling  is  decorated  with 
moulded  plaster  enrichments.  Above  in  the  roof 
is  a  spacious  store-room  for  books.  The  law 
school  adjoining  contains  four  class-rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  two  lecture-rooms  on  the  first  floor, 
and  one  large  lecture-room  on  the  second  floor. 
There  are  also  two  rooms  for  professors.  The 
staircase  is  contained  in  a  tower  facing  the  court, 
on  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a  figure  of  Justice 
in  relief  by  Mr.  Henry  Pegram,  A. R.A.  The 


several  contractors  and  clerk  of  works  are  the 
same  as  those  for  the  Sedgwick  Memorial  Museum, 
except  that  the  heating  and  ventilation  is  by 
Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Moncur.  The  screens 
and  gates  and  other  ornamental  metal  work  in 
the  whole  range  of  buildings  are  by  Messrs.  Hart, 
Son,  Peard,  &  Co.,  of  London  and  Birmingham, 
from  the  architect’s  designs. 

Illustrations  of  the  Sedgwick  Memorial  Geo¬ 
logical  Museum,  also  shown  on  the  plan  below, 
will  be  given  next  month. 


Tylney  Hall,  Hampshire. — The  ground 
plan  and  some  general  particulars  were  given  with 
the  five  illustrations  last  month.  The  four  illus¬ 
trations  in  the  present  issue  show — (1)  The  stair¬ 
case,  which  is  built  of  oak,  and  the  pavement, 
which  is  made  of  black  and  white  marble.  The 
wood-carving  of  this  staircase  (and  throughout 
the  house)  was  done  by  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Messrs. 
Trollope  &  Sons  ;  (2)  A  general  view  of  the 

library  ;  (3)  The  dining-room — the  pilasters  with 
the  gilded  carving  and  the  mantel-piece  are  old 
work;  (4)  The  loggia,  facing  south-west  and 


communicating  with  the  lawn  and  the  large 
hall.  '  ' 


The  John  Rylands  Memorial  Library, 
Manchester. — This  building  was  erected  some 
years  ago  by  Mrs.  Rylands  as  a  memorial  to  her 
late  husband.  The  style  and  plan  were  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  wishes  of  the  benefactress,  and 
were  largely  modelled  on  the  lines  of  the  library 
at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  a  previous  work  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  Basil  Champneys.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  and  only  conspicuous  front  of  the  site  faces 
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THE  LAW  LIBRARY,  CAMBRIDGE. 
T.  G.  JACKSON,  R.A.,  ARCHITECT. 


ELEVATION  TO  THE  STREET. 
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THE  LAW  LIBRARY,  CAMBRIDGE.  FROM  THE  QUADRANGLE. 
T.  G.  JACKSON,  R.A.,  ARCHITECT. 
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THE  LAW  SCHOOL,  CAMBRIDGE.  THE  STAIRCASE. 
T.  G.  JACKSON,  R.A.,  ARCHITECT. 
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TYLNEY  HALL,  HAMPSHIRE.  THE  STAIRCASE. 
R.  SELDEN  WORNUM,  ARCHITECT. 


Photo :  E.  Dockree. 
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TYLNEY  HALL,  HAMPSHIRE.  THE  LIBRARY.  R.  SELDEN  WORNUM,  ARCHITECT. 


TYLNEY  HALL,  HAMPSHIRE.  THE  DINING-ROOM.  R.  SELDEN  WORNUM,  ARCHITECT. 
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THE  RYLANDS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY,  MANCHESTER.  PLANS. 
BASIL  CHAMPNEYS.  ARCHITECT. 
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the  RYLANDS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY,  MANCHESTER. 
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THE  RYLANDS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY,  MANCHESTER. 

VIEW  IN  THE  VESTIBULE.  BASIL  CHAMPNEYS,  ARCH  EJ  ECT. 


Photo :  Medford  Lemere  and  Co. 
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1'HE  RYLANDS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY,  MANCHESTER. 
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Deansgate,  and  the  sides  are  bounded  by  two 
narrow  streets,  Wood  Street  and  Spinningfield, 
both  containing  buildings  of  considerable  height. 
To  obtain  adequate  lighting  the  library  is  placed 
on  the  upper  door,  about  30  ft.  from  the  pavement 
level,  and  is  set  back  12  ft.  from  either  boundary 
at  the  sides.  On  the  lower  floor  on  either  side  a 
cloister  or  corridor  gives  access  to  the  ground- 
floor  rooms,  and  is  kept  low,  about  9  ft.  internal 
height,  to  allow  of  ample  windows  above  it  for 
lighting  the  central  rooms,  which  are  about  21  ft. 
high.  The  main  entrance  is  from  Deansgate,  and 
the  whole  of  the  front  is  occupied  by  a  spacious 
vaulted  vestibule,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  carried 
on  shafts.  The  librarian’s  rooms  are  placed  over 
part  of  the  vestibule.  The  rooms  and  their  dis¬ 
position  are  shown  clearly  in  the  plans.  The 
lending  department,  at  the  back  of  the  site,  has  a 
separate  entrance  to  Wood  Street.  The  library 
consists  of  a  central  corridor  20  ft.  wide  and 
125  ft.  long,  terminating  in  an  apse  at  the  back  of 
the  site,  the  extreme  length  being  148  ft.  The 
central  hall  is  44  ft.  high  from  the  floor  to  the 
vaulted  ceiling,  and  is  throughout  groined  in 
stone.  The  material  used  is  mainly  stone  from 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penrith.  That 
used  for  the  interior  throughout  is  Shawk,  a  stone 


that  varies  in  colour  from  grey  to  a  delicate  tone 
of  red.  Much  care  has  been  used  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  tints,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
in  irregular  combination.  Many  of  the  stones 
show  both  colours  in  a  mottled  form,  and  serve 
to  bring  the  tints  together.  As,  however,  to¬ 
wards  the  completion  of  the  building  it  proved 
impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
mottled  stone,  the  main  vaulting  of  the  library 
had  to  be  built  in  away  that  gives  a  more  banded 
effect  than  originally  contemplated.  The  system 
of  the  bookcases  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows  :  Very  large  sheets  of  plate-glass  some 
9  ft.  9  in.  by  2  ft.  are  contained  in  gun-metal 
frames  about  1  in.  square.  The  exclusion  of  dust, 
so  prevalent  in  Manchester,  is  provided  for  by 
rolls  of  velvet  made  elastic  by  the  insertion 
of  wool,  which,  when  the  doors  are  closed,  are 
pressed  between  the  door  and  a  fillet.  The 
arrangements  for  locking  are  somewhat  elaborate. 
A  key  releases  a  trigger,  which  cannot  be  grasped 
until  it  is  released.  The  trigger  works  Espagno- 
lette  bolts,  which  shoot  upwards  and  downwards 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  frame  with  inter¬ 
mediate  clasps  at  the  side,  and  the  locks  are 
so  constructed  that  the  key  cannot  be  taken  out 
until  the  doors  are  completely  closed.  Thus  it  is 
impossible  that  a  frame  can  be  unlocked  through 
carelessness.  The  heating  and  ventilating  were 
done  by  Messrs.  R.  Crittall  &  Co.  The  builders 
were  Messrs.  Morrison,  of  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Stephen  Kemp  was  clerk  of  the  works. 

135,  136,  137,  New  Bond  Street. — 
These  premises,  which  originally  comprised  the 
Grosvenor  Club  (the  old  Grosvenor  Gallery)  and  a 
library,  have  undergone  extensive  alterations  for 
the  Orchestrelle  Co.  of  New  York.  The  whole 
of  the  ground-floor  entrance  has  been  made  into 
one  large  hall,  panelled  in  oak,  with  verde  antique 
marble  columns  and  pilasters.  Four  of  the 
columns  are  monoliths,  which  help  to  carry  the 
weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  building.  The 
original  staircase  remains,  but  has  been  panelled 
and  divided  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
L.C.C.,  and  an  open  arcade  formed  on  the  right- 
11  ind  side.  This  staircase  gives  access  to  the 
concert  hall  at  the  back,  which  seats  rather  more 
than  400.  The  original  skylight  has  been  masked 
by  an  inner  panelled  ceiling,  and  windows  have 
been  opened  on  the  west  side  with  corresponding 
niches  on  the  east  wall.  The  panelling  is  of 
mahogany,  stained  dark  brown,  with  inlaid  pilas¬ 
ters.  The  stage  and  organ  case  are  of  oak,  stained 
dark.  The  doors  are  covered  with  leather.  A  new 
exit  staircase  has  been  formed  at  each  end  of  the 
hall,  and  the  whole  has  been  carried  out  to  suit 
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135)  136,  137,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 

INTERIOR  OF  CONCERT  HALL.  WALTER  CAVE,  ARCHITECT. 
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135)  136,  137)  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON.  THE  STAIRCASE. 
WALTER  CAVF,  ARCHITECT. 


Photo  :  E.  Dockree • 


the  requirements  of  the  L.C.C.  Licensing  Com¬ 
mittee.  1  he  rest  of  the  premises  contain  various 
large  showrooms  and  accommodation  for  the  staff, 
and  in  the  basement  are  extensive  workshops  and 
store-rooms  for  instruments.  The  builders  were 
Messrs.  J.  Simpson  &  Sons,  of  Paddington  Street. 
The  heating  and  ventilating  were  done  by  Messrs. 


R.  Crittall  &  Co.,  under  Mr.  G.  Wingfield  Bowles. 
Mr.  Frith  did  the  plaster  modelling,  and  Mr.  Knox 
the  wood-carving.  The  electric  lighting  was  done 
by  Messrs.  Strode  &  Co.  All  the  brass-work  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Bainbridge-Reynolds, 
and  the  whole  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  Walter  Cave. 


English  Mediaeval  Figure-Sculpture. 


CHAPTER  VIII.— THE  RECUMBENT 
EFFIGIES  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  AND 
EARLY  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1180-1350. 

Section  V. — The  Brasses  and  Bronze 
Effigies. 

Wood  figures  made  only  one  among  many 
forms  of  memorial  effigy  that  came  into  use  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Here  the 
figure-tracings  upon  brass  should  be  mentioned, 
because  of  the  great  likeness  to  be  found  between 
the  modelled  lines  of  the  wood-carvers  and  the 
traced  lines  of  the  “  brass  ”  engravers.  We  may 
compare,  for  example,  the  well-known  engraving 
of  Dame  Joan  of  Cobham,  Kent  (c.  1310),  and 
the  Hildersham  “lady”  (Fig.  200).  It  can  be 
seen  that  the  incised  lines  of  the  first  are  a  true 
rendering  of  the  carved  draperies  of  the  other. 
The  same  likeness  shows  itself  between  the  well- 
known  Trumpington  “brass”  and  the  effigy  at 
Abergavenny  (Fig.  198).  And,  again,  between 
the  later  of  the  Stoke  d’Abernon  engraved  figures 
(c.  1307)  and  the  wood  effigy  of  a  knight  at 
Paulerspury  in  Northamptonshire.105 

We  have,  therefore,  correspondences  in  the 
style  of  the  figure  that  betoken  a  common  origin 
in  three  materials  of  effigy-making :  in  the  free¬ 
stones  of  Westminster  and  Winchelsea,  in  cer¬ 
tain  wooden  figures,  and  in  certain  incised  brasses 
that  may  have  been  distributed  from  London  ; 
and  these  forms  of  memorial  coming  into  use 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  All  this 
body  of  craft  seems  to  grow  directly  out  of  the 
goldsmith’s  trade  of  imagery,  and  makes  with  it 
that  school  of  figure-art  which  we  have  labelled 
as  “Westminster”  style. 

By  the  side  of  it,  as  our  stone  figures  show,  was 
another  manner  which  had,  too,  wooden  counter¬ 
parts  (Fig.  203)  in  connection  with  the  London 
workshops.  It  must  be  regarded  as  distinctively 
the  stonemason’s  style — that  of  the  architectural 
mason  who  did  a  recumbent  figure  in  his  day’s 
work  as  he  would  a  statue  or  a  pinnacle.  He 
made  effigies  in  competition  with  the  Purbeck 
marbler,  copying  the  latter’s  motives,  but  carrying 
them  on  in  the  freer  working  of  stone,  which 
allowed  livelier  attitudes  and  more  elaborate 
under-cuttings.  We  can  note  in  him  the  spirit 
which  animates  all  the  stone-craft  of  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  can  trace  his 
romantic  elaborate  method  in  one  style  of  effigies 
up  to  1350,  but  no  further. 

Thereafter  the  more  restrained  imager’s  manner, 
spreading  from  Westminster,  was  to  supersede 


that  of  the  stone-mason,  for  the  reason,  perhaps, 
that  the  imager’s  was  the  grand  style  in  touch 
with  the  accomplishment  of  the  continental  ate¬ 
liers,  and  so  was  passed  on  triumphantly  to  the 
fifteenth-century  effigy-makers.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  it  showed  its  vogue  not  only  by  the  bronze 
figures  of  the  kings  and  queens,  but  by  stone 
effigies  like  that  of  Aymer  de  Valance,  and  then 
by  effigies  of  alabaster.  Moreover,  as  we  shall 
see,  its  art  was  displayed  in  church  images  of 
marble  and  stone,  though  these  have  mostly 
perished.  The  mason  so  comes  on  the  scene  as 
an  imager,  in  craft  a  stone-cutter,  in  trade  a 
purveyor  of  images.  But  this  was  a  step  in  the 
decline  of  his  art ;  for  image-work  was  a  detach¬ 
ment  from  that  architectural  basis  which  gave  the 
mason  his  artistic  pre-eminence.  He  became  a 
lesser  artist  in  setting  up  a  shop.106 

It  is  to  be  noted,  finally,  that  we  can  refer  the 
above  shift  of  sculpture-method  to  this  date  by 
distinct  records.  The  accounts  of  Queen  Eleanor’s 
trustees  are  significant.  William  of  Ireland  is 
shown  in  them  to  have  carved  the  stone  statues  at 
Northampton,  and  is  described  as  a  ccementarius, 
a  mason.  On  the  other  hand,  Alexander  of 
Abingdon,  who  worked  the  stone  figures  of  Wal¬ 
tham  Cross,  was  clearly  no  mason— his  work  was 
image-making,  for  he  cast  figures  in  bronze.  And 
then  the  accounts  show  us  William  Torel,  auri- 
faher,  “goldsmith,”  an  imager  whose  bronze 
effigies  in  copy  of  stone  will  next  be  put  before 
the  reader. 

There  has  been  sufficient  insistence  in  these 
pages  that  the  figure-work  of  the  stone-sculptor 
did  not  stand  alone  ;  that  there  were  beside  it 
the  crafts  of  the  goldsmiths — making  shrines  and 
images,  ivories  and  bronzes.  In  London  the 
Guild  of  such  imagers  was  a  flourishing  one. 
The  accounts  of  Henry  III.’s.  reign  make  constant 
mention  of  goldsmiths,  who  were  probably  as 
prolific  of  fine  works  in  London  as  we  know  they 
were  at  Paris  by  the  many  masterpieces  left  to  us. 
But  we  have  in  England  next  to  nothing  to 
show  of  the  images  of  this  craft.  It  happens, 
however,  that  Westminster  Abbey  retains  its 
royal  effigies,  which  preserve  to  us  extraordinary 
proofs  of  the  skill  and  art  of  the  London  gold¬ 
smith  in  bronze  casting — a  series  of  recumbent 
figures  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England,  starting 
with  the  memorials  of  Henry  III.  and  of  Eleanor 
the  Queen  of  Edward  I. 

As  to  the  stone  effigies  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
we  had  no  record  to  tell  us  either  date  or  sculptor  ; 
but  for  these  two  Westminster  figures  we  have 
exact  information  from  the  accounts  of  Queen 


105  See  Hartshorne’s  “  Effigies  of  Northamptonshire." 


10fi  See  “  History  of  Gothic  Art  in  England,"  pp.  324  et  seq. 
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F 1 G.  203.  GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL.  WOOD  EFFIGY  (C.  1 300,  CALLED  “ROBERT  DUKE  OF  NORMANDY.”  A-G 
(This  illustration  was  crowded  out  of  the  last  number.  An  oaken  effigy  in  Essex  is  very  near  it  in  style.) 


FIG.  204.  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  BRONZE  EFFIGY  OF  HENRY  III. 


FIG.  2C6.  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  ALABASTER  FIGURE  OF  JOHN  OF  ELTHAM.  AG- 


FIG.  208.  BRISTOL,  THE  LORD  MAYOR’S  CHAPEL.  STONE  EFFIGY  IN  AISLE. 
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at  a  much  earlier  date  ;  and  we  may  suppose  that 
Master  Torel  in  the  king’s  service  was  set  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  like  of  certain  French  bronze  effigies, 
though  he  had  not  attempted  recumbent  figures 
before.108  While  h  is  technique  therefore  would 
be  that  of  his  trade  in  images,  in  the  treatment  of 
his  king  and  queen  he  would  take  his  model  from 
stone  effigy-work.  And  this  is  what  the  style  of 
his  work  tells  us — like  the  wood-carver  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Peckham’s  effigy,  he  has  closely  followed 
some  mason’s  sculpture,  such  as  that  of  Bishop 
Bronescombe  of  Exeter.  The  draperies  (Fig.  204) 
have  the  modelling  of  certain  stone  figures  at 
Salisbury  and  Lichfield,  which  we  will  give  later. 
The  head  of  Queen  Eleanor  (Fig.  205)  can  be 
seen  to  show  a  treatment  in  some  of  its  details 
curiously  on  the  model  of  that  stone  head  at 
Exeter  which  we  gave  in  Section  II.,  Fig.  170. 
See  the  oval  outlines,  the  projecting  modelling  of 
the  eyes,  their  narrow  upper  lids,  and  the  deep 
dimples  at  the  mouth.  King  Henry’s  head  may 
in  the  same  way  be  compared  with  that  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  Swinfield  (Fig.  174).  At  any  rate  Torel’s 
heads  are  distinct  from  the  type  of  the  Yorkshire 
school  (Fig.  182),  and  from  the  flat  blunt  render¬ 
ing  of  the  Midland  sandstone  (Fig.  175).  We  are 
inclineJ,  indeed,  to  associate  Torel’s  art  with  the 
south-western  types  of  stone  effigy,  whose  origin 
is  connected  with  the  statue-making  of  the  Salis¬ 
bury  Front,  a  point  we 
shall  discuss  in  the 
next  chapter. 

The  cushions  and 
other  accessories  of 
Torel’s  castings  have 
finely  engraved  on  the 
metal  the  patterns 
that  are  found  painted 
on  the  stone  effigies. 
All  the  features  of  the 
Westminster  bronzes 
have,  however,  been 
so  fully  and  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  W.  Burges 
in  Scott’s  “  Gleanings 
from  Westminster 
Abbey,”  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  go  over 
similar  ground.  Were- 
turn  to  the  later  royal 
bronzes  in  our  account 
of  the  third  period  ot 
Gothic  figure  -  sculp- 

FIG.  205.  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  BRONZE  FIGURE  OF  QUEEN  ELEANOR.  ture. 


A.  G. 


Eleanor’s  trustees,  to  be  read  in  the  rolls  at  the 
Record  Office  in  London.  We  learn  that  during 
the  year  1291  the  sum  of  £113  6s.  8 d.  was  paid 
to  William  Torel,  aurifabcr,  in  respect  of  the 
figures  of  the  king  and  queen  at  Westminster, 
and  for  another  figure  at  Lincoln.  This  last  is 
known  to  have  been  a  bronze  of  Queen  Eleanor, 
which  was  destroyed  at  Lincoln  by  the  Parlia¬ 
mentarians.  The  other  two  (Figs.  204,  205)  remain 
at  Westminster.107 

The  Torels  appear  to  have  been  a  family  ot 
goldsmiths  settled  in  London  for  three  genera¬ 
tions,  engaged  in  image-making,  and  supplying 
shrines  and  reliquaries  to  churches.  Nevertheless, 
these  Westminster  bronzes,  while  showing  the 
accomplished  modelling  of  a  figure-sculptor,  do 
not  exactly  exhibit  the  craftsmanship  which  the 
long-established  technique  of  metal-casters  en¬ 
gaged  upon  life-size  figures  would  produce. 
Though  cast  on  the  cire  perdue  system  (in  which 
a  layer  of  wax  is  modelled  and  replaced  by  metal) 
they  are  unduly  solid,  with  an  extravagant  thick¬ 
ness  of  bronze  such  as  experience  in  the  founding 
of  big  figures  would  have  modified.  This  suggests 
that  these  effigies  were  larger  works  than  the 
founder  had  been  accustomed  to  treat,  and  that  he 
carried  them  out  on  the  methods  that  he  used  for 
the  small  metal  imagery  of  his  trade.  Abroad 
large  bronze  castings  were  successfully  produced 


10<  W.  Burges,  in  Scott’s  “Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey,”  103  See  the  fine  bronze  effigy  at  St.  Denis  of  the  time  of 

speaks  of  a  third  figure  of  Queen  Eleanor  put  over  her  heart  at  St.  Louis. 

Blackfriars.  The  accounts,  however,  do  not  suggest  this. 
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FIG.  207.  GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

ALABASTER  FIGURE  OF  EDWARD  II. 


Section  VI. — The  Soft-Stone  and 
Alabaster  Effigies. 
i3^5-i35o- 

There  were  other  materials  besides  wood 
and  bronze  which,  in  the  competition  of  the 
effigy  workshops,  came  into  use  towards  1330  for 
recumbent  figures,  and  before  the  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  very  largely  displaced,  for  the  purpose  of 
memorials,  the  coarse  building  freestones,  oolites, 
sandstones  and  limestones,  whose  displacement 
of  the  earlier  Purbeck  marble  our  former  sections 
have  chronicled. 

The  taste  for  sumptuous  carved  stone  screens 
brought  into  the  market  the  softer  sandstones 
and  oolites,  of  which  the  hard  chalk  of  the 
cretaceous  strata,  called  “  clunch  ”  in  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  may  be  taken  as  the  best  example.  Many 
of  these  softer  freestones,  though  weathering 
badly  for  external  use,  could  be  got  in  blocks  of 
great  size,  with  a  texture  that  allowed  carving  of 
the  utmost  delicacy.  Equally  close-grained  and 
suitable  for  delicate  work  was  the  hard  gypsum  of 
the  Triassic  formation,  which  is  called  English 
Alabaster.  The  vogue  of  such  stones  lay  in  the 
trend  of  effigy-sculpture  towards  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  sumptuous  drapery  and  rich  embroideries. 
The  most  delicate  details  could  be  carved  in  the 
soft  material,  and  their  embossment  rendered 
more  distinct  and  telling  than  was  possible  in  the 
gesso  renderings  with  which  coarser  stone  had 
to  be  surfaced.  But  alabaster,  clunch,  and  the 
softer  sandstones  were  of  distinctly  local  occur¬ 
rence.  The  belt  of  marly  sandstones  and  hard 
chalks,  suitable  for  delicate  stone-carving,  stretches 
across  England  in  a  narrow  line  from  Devon  to 
the  Wash.  They  were  quarried  for  mediaeval 


building  at  Beer  on  the  Devon  sea-coast,  at 
Stanford  in  Berkshire,  at  Totternhoe  near 
Dunstable,  and  in  certain  places  in  Cambridge¬ 
shire  and  V  est  Norfolk,  as  also  at  Reigate 
Similarly  the  beds  of  alabaster  were  local 
to  a  narrow  district  stretching  from  near 
Nottingham  across  Derbyshire  nearly  to 
Stafford.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  that  they  passed  into 
general  use.  London,  however,  was  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  import  both  materials  on  occasion 
without  difficulty,  thanks  to  the  paved  way 
of  Watling  Street,  which  would  allow  carriage 
of  “  alabaster  ”  from  Nottingham  and  of 
“clunch”  from  Dunstable.  Accordingly  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  earliest  ex¬ 
amples  (outside  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
their  quarries) 109  of  both  the  soft-stone  and  the 
alabaster  effigies  have  a  London  complexion,  as 
if  their  execution  had  begun  in  the  capital. 

It  is  the  royal  relatives  of  Edward  III.  that 
we  find  first  commemorated  in  alabaster  figures 
—  Edward  II.  at  Gloucester  (d.  1327),  Prince 

John  of  Eltham  at  Westminster  (d.  1334),  and 
Prince  William  of  Hatfield  at  York  (d.  1344)  ; 
also  of  about  this  date,  Prince  William  of 
Windsor  and  Princess  Blanche  de  la  Tour  in  little 
figures  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Westminster 
style,  in  immediate  descent  from  the  stone  figure 
of  Aymer  de  Valance  (d.  1326),  can  be  recognised 
in  the  cross-legged  effigy  (Fig.  206)  of  John  of 
Eltham.  There  are  in  the  two  the  same  postures 
and  accessories,  the  double  cushions,  the  attend¬ 
ant  angels  sitting  at  the  head,  the  same  type  and 
treatment  of  the  lions  at  the  feet,  similar  facial 
expressions  and  attitudes  with  the  folded  hands 
and  restrained  draperies  that  we  have  called  the 
grand  manner  of  the  Westminster  goldsmith- 
imager.  So,  too,  the  alabaster  Edward  II.  (Fig. 
207)  follows  the  bronze  Henry  III.,  and  we 
recognise  in  the  princes  the  type  of  stone  figure 
which  we  find  (Fig.  208)  at  Bristol  in  the  Mayor’s 
Chapel  imported  from  London.110  The  alabaster 
effigies  had,  however,  a  greater  elaboration  of  carved 
detail  than  the  stone,  especially  in  the  dresses  of 
the  young  children  of  Edward  III.,  who,  though 
dying  quite  babies,  were  represented  as  youthful 
figures,  with  finely-chased  embroideries  and  tas- 
selled  fringes.  Stothard,  in  his  “  Effigies,”  has 
given  drawings  of  all  these  figures. 

It  was  not  till  the  change  of  style,  which,  after 
the  Black  Death,  came  with  so  distinct  a  break 
in  the  continuity  of  English  Gothic,  that  the 
regular  series  of  alabaster  effigies  may  be  said  to 
begin  with  the  figure  of  Archbishop  Stratford 


109  ivinghoe  Church  at  the  foot  of  Dunstable  FI  ill  has  a  “  clunch  knight  ;  Hanford  Church  in  Staffordshire,  close  to  the  alabaster 
beds,  has  a  cross-legged  alabaster  effigy  (c.  1310).  110  See  similar  figures  in  Essex;  e.g.  at  Hatfield  Peverii. 
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FIG.  210.  ABERGAVENNY  CHURCH.  KNIGHF  IN  SOUTH  AISI.E  OF  QUIRE. 
( From  photograph  kindly  lent  by  Samuel  Gardner,  Esq.) 


A.  G 


FIG.  21  I.  REEPHAM  CHURCH,  NORFOLK. 

KERDESTOM  EFFIGY  0^1  NORTH  SIDE  OF  CHANCEL. 
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FIG.  2  12.  ABERGAVENNY,  MONMOUTH.  A.  G. 

LADY  IN  NORTH  AISLE  OF  CHANCEL. 

(From  a  photograph  kindly  lent  by  Samuel  Gardner.  Esq.) 


FIG.  213.  HEREFORD  CATHEDRAL. 

LADY  DE  BOHUN  ON  NORTH  SIDE  OF  LADY-CHAPEL. 


(1:333-1348)  at  Canterbury.  From  1350  onwards 
a  succession  of  bishop  figures  can  be  studied, 
showing  the  style  of  the  alabaster  ecclesiastic  for 
every  year  or  so,  as  will  be  illustrated  in  our 
account  of  the  latest  effigies.111 

Passing  here  to  the  softer  freestone  effigies 
(1325-1350)  which  range  themselves  beside  the 
earliest  of  the  alabaster,  we  come  upon  the  style 
of  that  other  model  of  knightly  figure,  which  we 
have  assigned  to  the  stone-cutter,  as  distinct  from 
the  imager’s  model.  It  is  true  that  not  a  few  of 
this  style— like  the  knights  of  Cubberley  and 
Leckhampton  (Fig.  209)  near  Cheltenham  ;  of 
Warkworth,112  Northamptonshire  (the  later  of  the 
two  Sir  Johns,  c.  1346) ;  of  Ash,113  Kent ;  of  I  field,1 1 3 
Surrey — fold  their  hands  in  the  prayerful  Westmin¬ 
ster  manner  ;  but  all  have  a  martial  rather  than  a 
religious  bearing.  Very  generally  they  show  varied 
attitudes  ;  some  lying  sideways  as  at  Abergavenny 
(Fig.  210)  ;  or  leaning  on  the  shield  at  Aldworth 
in  Berkshire;  others  playing  with  dagger  or  sword 
as  at  Clehongre,114  Herefordshire,  and  Alve- 


church,113  Worcestershire;  with  drawn  sword  laid 
on  the  shoulder  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon  ;  or 
as  if  preparing  to  spring  from  a  flinty  bed  at 
Ingham  113  and  Reepham  (Fig.  21 1),  Norfolk. 
In  all  of  these  the  details  of  armour  and  accou¬ 
trements  are  rendered  with  extreme  delicacy. 
Many  of  the  knights  wear  the  cyclas,  that  peculiar 
variety  of  surcoat,  which,  hanging  behind  as  a 
tail,  is  cut  short  in  front  and  shows  beneath  it 
the  frilled  edges  of  various  under-garments  ; 
others  at  Aldworth  and  Alvechurch  have  volu¬ 
minous  quilted  petticoats ;  while  the  latest  in 
date,  at  Abergavenny,  Warkworth,  and  Ash,  dis¬ 
carding  all  flowing  skirts,  have  the  tight-fitting 
jupon  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
quite  developed.  The  striking  peculiarity  of  the 
style  is  the  delicacy  with  which  the  fabrics  and 
splendid  ornaments  of  the  armour  are  executed 
in  the  stone.  Particularly  remarkable  are  the 
embossed  enrichments  and  jewelled  studs  of  the 
knee-pieces,  belts,  and  sword-hilts. 

The  lady-figures  of  this  style  can  be  seen  like 


111  The  destruction  of  old  St.  Paul's  and  the  London  112  Figured  in  the  “  Victoria  History  of  Northamptonshire.’ 

churches  has  left  our  record  of  London  ecclesiastic  figures  very  n'*  Figured  in  Stothard. 

scanty.  114  Figured  in  Hollis. 
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the  knights  to  have  developed  from  the  later 
types  of  the  midland  schools,  which  we  have 
mentioned  at  Abergavenny  (Fig.  212)  and  at 
Hereford  (Fig.  213).  In  the  west  they  are  found 
generally  superseding  the  earlier  Bristol  ladies, 
and  after  1350  merging  with  them  into  a  stock 
figure  of  cheap  accomplishment.  Their  earlier 
style  is,  however,  to  be  found  lying  beside  the 
knights  at  Aldworth,  Sparsholt,  Leckhampton 
(Fig.  209),  and  Ottery  St.  Mary.  These  ladies 
have  their  headdresses  usually  square  in  outline 
with  details  intricately  rendered;  their  hands  are 
sometimes  in  prayer,  but  often  are  playing  with 
the  cord  of  the  cloak  or  holding  its  skirts,  which 
fall  in  voluminous  folds  over  the  feet.  There  are 
beautiful  effigies  of  this  type  figured  in  the  Hollis 
collection,  one  from  Wantage  in  Berkshire,  and  ’ 
another,  the  Lady  Montacute  (d.  1350),  in  the 
cathedral  of  Oxford. 

The  district  of  this  style,  stretching  from 
Norfolk  and  Kent  to  Gloucester  and  Hereford, 
declares  it  a  growth  from  the  midland  type  of 
effigy.  If  its  spirit  came  from  London,  it  showed 
vigorous  local  developments  dependent  on  easy 
access  to  the  quarries  of  soft  freestone  that  are 
found  on  the  lower  beds  of  the  cretaceous  forma¬ 
tion.  The  Reigate  or  “firestone”  was  one 


The  Greek 

The  authenticity  of  the  History  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Book  IV.,  claiming  to  have  been  written  by 
Vitruvius,  and  giving  the  origin  of  the  Corinthian 
capital,  has  lately  been  called  in  question  by 
Professor  J.  L.  Ussing,1  who,  upon  the  evidence 
of  its  grammar,  style,  and  subject-matter,  believes 
it  to  have  been  written  in  the  third  century  of  our 
era  by  an  unknown  author  who  borrowed  the 
name. 

The  familiar  story,  or  rather  legend,  is  that 
Callimachus,  the  sculptor,  saw  at  Corinth  on  a 
grave  a  basket  surrounded  by  acanthus  leaves  ;  the 
chance  arrangement  struck  him,  and  he  per¬ 
petuated  it  in  the  leaf-surrounded  bell  of  the 
Corinthian  capital.  This  account  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  and  somewhat  uncritically  accepted,  and  the 
belief  is  equally  prevalent  that  the  plant  he  saw 
and  imitated  was  the  Acanthus  spinosus  of  Lin- 
nseus.  So  general  was  this  belief  that  travellers 
of  a  classical  bent  have  fruitlessly  sought  the  plant 
near  Corinth. 

The  term  “  Corinthian,”  as  applied  to  an 
architectural  style,  has  no  contemporary  Greek 


Figure-Sculpture.  1 4  1 

variety  of  this  stone  that  was  imported  for  the 
London  workshops,  and  was  used  possibly  for  the 
Ifield  and  Ash  knights.  The  “  clunch  ”  of  some 
Norfolk  quarry  probably  gave  the  stone  to  the 
Norwich  sculptors,  who  carved  the  romantic 
figures  of  Ingham  and  Reepham.  The  hard  chalk 
of  the  Beer  quarries  was  used  in  the  Exeter 
building,  and  the  style  of  the  Ottery  St.  Mary 
knight  and  lady  probably  came  from  that  city. 
The  most  prolific  centre,  however,  for  the  figures 
of  this  art  lay  in  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire, 
where  soft  white  stones  can  be  got  from  Tottern- 
hoe  and  Stanford  in  the  Vale,  Abingdon  or  Oxford 
itself  being  the  workshop.  Further  west  Glou¬ 
cester  may  have  been  the  centre  of  a  competing 
trade  working  in  the  softer  oolites  of  the  Chelten¬ 
ham  quarries,  which  supplied  the  material  for  the 
elaborate  stone  screen-works  of  the  Tewkesbury 
monuments.  In  all  these  districts,  and  making 
use  of  these  several  stones,  we  find  after  1350  a 
production  of  a  very  uniform  type  of  both  “  lady  ” 
and  “knight”  with  much  of  the  earlier  elabora¬ 
tion  of  detail,  but  having  quite  lost  the  animation 
and  picturesque  gesture  of  the  mid-fourteenth- 
century  figure. 

Edward  S.  Prior. 

Arthur  Gardner. 


Acanthus. 

authority  :  but,  accepting  the  name  as  generally 
understood,  the  Corinthian  is  not  the  earliest  in 
which  acanthus  foliage  is  used  ;  a  misconception 
on  this  point  is  due  to  belief  in  the  story.  In 
the  endeavour  to  find  what  was  the  origin  in 
nature  of  the  ornament,  and  to  trace  its  evolution 
in  art,  the  main  appeal  must  be  to  actual  remains 
of  early  Greek  sculpture. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  in  his  “Catalogue  of  Greek 
Sculpture  ”  in  the  British  Museum,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  use  of  the  acanthus  leaf,  as  an 
ornament,  was  introduced  at  some  time  in  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  perhaps  from  Ionia,  and  it  early 
became  a  very  favourite  ornament  for  stelae  in 
Athens. 

I. — The  British  Museum  possesses  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  these  stelae,  that  numbered  608  (see 
Fig.  1)  is  typical,  and  a  general  description  of  it  may 
suffice  for  reference;  the  surface  is  flat,  and  the 
triangular  apex  filled  with  an  anthemion  (perhaps 
it  is  even  still  advisable  to  add  its  pseudonym 
“  honeysuckle  ornament  ”)  ;  this  springs  from  the 
centre  of  five  acanthus  leaves,  which  may  be  said 


1  Observations  on  the  Ten  Books  of  Vitruvius’  Architecture.  Translated  from  Danish  for  the  Institute  of  British  Architects 
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to  grow  from  the  basal  line  cutting  off  the  acro- 
terion  of  the  stele;  it  is  a  representation  on  a  fiat 
surface  and  in  low  relief  of  a  rosette  of  leaves 
seen  from  one  side,  spreading  on  the  ground,  the 
outer  leaves  touching  it  with  their  reflexed  tips  : 
the  centre  leaf  of  the  group,  owing  to  this  turning- 
back,  presents  to  the  observer  part  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf,  while  the  side  leaves  are  seen 
in  profile,  the  base  and  tip,  as  it  were,  firmly 
pressing  the  earth.  (See  also  Fig.  2,  599  in  cata¬ 
logue.)  The  three  lowest  leaves  thus  grouped 
appear  unchanged  through  a  large  number  of 
examples. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  ornament  was 
used  on  stelae  before  it  decorated  buildings  ;  the 
Erechtheum  supplies  an  early  date  for  this  stage 
in  its  development,  the  temple  being  Ionic,  and 
the  date  of  its  completion  known  to  be  about 
B.c.  409.  The  anthemion  and  acanthus  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  frieze  are  very  familiar.  (Fig.  3, 
409  in  British  Museum  catalogue.)  It  was  the 
most  beautiful  combination  of  the  conventional 
flower  and  natural  leaves  reached. 

In  this  form  it  also  decorates  the  necking  of  a 
column  (420)  ;  the  leaves  are  so  small  in  proportion 
to  the  anthemion,  that  they  are  adapted  to  the 
round  surface  without  any  alteration.  Develop¬ 
ment  is  not  carried  on  in  this  direction,  for  the 
anthemion  falls  away  and  its  place  is  filled  by 
various  tentative  methods  until  the  acanthus  fills 
the  whole  space.  Examples  are  the  lance-shaped 
leaves  of  the  capital  in  the  Tower  of  the  Winds, 
and  the  scrolls  in  the  pilaster  capitals  from  the 
Temple  of  Athene  Polias  at  Priene — to  be  men¬ 
tioned  later.  Before  dismissing  the  Erechtheum 
examples,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that 
Callimachus’  name  is  connected  with  its  decora¬ 
tion.  We  are  told  by  Pausanias  (IX.,  2.  7)  that 
a  wonderful  candelabrum  was  made  for  Athene 


FIG.  I.  STELE  IN  BRITISH  MUSEUM,  NO.  608. 


FIG.  2.  ACROTERION  OF  STELE  OF  SMIKYLION. 


there  by  that  sculptor.  The  frequency  of  acan¬ 
thus  on  funereal  stelae  has  a  bearing  on  the 
story. 

II.  — Another  step  on  the  way  to  the  use  of 
acanthus  on  bell  capitals  is  that  on  the  flat  square 
sides  of  pilaster  capitals  ;  there  are  many  examples 
of  this  in  the  Mausoleum  room.  The  typical 
stele  arrangement,  as  exemplified  in  608  (Fig.  1) 
and  described  in  some  detail  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  paper,  is  transferred  direct  to  the  square  face 
of  the  capital ;  the  familiar  group  of  three  acan¬ 
thus  leaves  lies  along  the  base;  the  anthemion 
may  also  be  said  to  sprawl  over  the  upper  space, 
which  is  obviously  larger  than  in  the  stele  acro- 
terion.  1134  presents  a  similar  example  from  the 
Ionic  temple  of  Athene  Polias  at  Priene,  prob¬ 
ably  almost  completed  b.c.  334.  These  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  its  use  on  flat-sided  capitals. 

III.  — In  early  examples  of  acanthus  on  bell 
capitals,  such  as  447  from  theTower  of  the  Winds, 
and  775,  a  fragment  of  a  relief  showing  the 
columns  of  a  Corinthian  temple  in  the  background 
(Fig.  5),  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  three-leaf 
arrangement,  also  the  leaves  cling  about  the 
necking  ;  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  capital  from 
the  Tower  of  the  Winds  is  filled  with  a  circle  of 
erect  lance-shaped  leaves,  very  like  those  on  an 
Egyptian  bell  capital  in  the  British  Museum 
assigned  to  the  date  1330  b.c.  (l'ig.  6.) 

These  experiments,  for  as  such  we  must  regard 
them,  in  filling  the  space  above  the  single  tier, 
culminate  in  the  adoption  of  an  upper  circle  of 
the  same  leaves ;  the  pictorial  treatment  suitable 
to  a  flat  slab  has  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  per¬ 
fected  form  of  the  Corinthian  capital  is  attained. 

The  steps  between  this  and  the  reliefs  on  the 
Attic  stelae  might  no  doubt  have  been  exemplified 
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FIG.  3.  ANTHEM  ION  AND  ACANTHUS  FROM  FRIEZE  OF  ERECHTHEUM. 


in  finer  detail,  but  the  examples  given  will  suffice 
to  demonstrate  that  the  use  of  acanthus  foliage 
as  an  ornament  was  frequent  in  the  Ionic  style, 
and  that  its  translation  from  flat  to  curved  surfaces 
brought  about  the  change  from  its  early  natural¬ 
istic  treatment  to  the  conventional  acanthus  of 
the  Graeco-Roman  and  Roman  styles  called 
“  Corinthian.” 

Granted  that  the  acanthus  of  the  Attic  stelae  is 
naturalistic,  the  way  is  clear  for  the  consideration 
of  the  question,  What  plant  was  the  mode!  ?  To 
turn  Aristotle’s  phrase,  it  is  “  such  a  plant  as 
might  have  grown.”  It  may  be  described  in 
botanical  fashion  somewhat  as  follows : — The 
leaves  are  close  to  the  ground  in  a  rosette,  spread- 


FIG.  4. 


ing  horizontally  ;  each  leaf  is  broad  to  the  base, 
oblong  in  general  outline,  margin  sinuate-toothed, 
the  divisions  reaching  about  one-third  of  the  way 
to  the  midrib.  Now,  the  same  description  would 
bring  forward  the  salient  points  of  a  first  year 
plant  of  one  of  the  great  biennial  cotton  thistles, 
as  may  be  seen  from  a  photograph  of  Onopordon 
acanthium  (Fig.  7),  and  a  comparison  with  the 
drawing  of  stele  608,  given  before.  (Fig.  1.) 

This  plant  and  the  nearly  allied  Onopordons 
Illyricum,  Grcecum,  and  Arabicum  are  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Levant  flora. 

Not  any  of  these,  however,  but  the  Acanthus 
spinosus  of  Linnaeus  is  accepted  generally  as  the 
original  in  nature  of  the  acanthus  of  art,  perhaps 
because  the  form  considered  has  been  only  the 
late  development  where  naturalism  has  yielded  to 
the  requirements  of  the  position. 

If  likeness  in  line  and  grouping  has  any  bearing 
on  the  question,  Acanthus  spinosus  could  not 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  acanthus  of  the  stelae  ; 


FIG.  5.  SOME  COLUMNS  OF  A  CORINTHIAN  TEMPLE, 
POSSIBLY  THAT  OF  AFOLI  O  AT  DELPHI,  SCULPTURED 
IN  LOW  RELIEF  ON  A  SLAB. 
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FIG.  6.  CAPITAL  OF  COLUMN  FROM  THE  TOWER  OF 
THE  WINDS. 


it  forms  a  prickly  thicket  of  leaves :  there  is  nothing 
to  answer  to  the  rosette-units  of  the  cotton  thistles. 
Not  only  is  the  rosette  arrangement  entirely  want¬ 
ing,  but  the  individual  leaves  are  of  a  different 
shape  to  the  sculptured  leaves  on  the  stelae  ;  the 
stalk  is  long,  bare,  or  very  narrowly  winged,  and 
erect  from  the  base  ;  the  narrow  divisions  of  the 
blade  fit  between  those  of  neighbouring  leaves  at 
all  angles  and  levels  with  no  other  apparent  rule 
than  that  of  intercepting  all  the  light  without 
overshadowing  each  other.  A  basket  placed  on 
leaves  of  Acanthus  spinosus  might  as  well,  for 
artistic  purposes,  be  balanced  on  a  quick  hedge; 
even  a  legend  must  be  consistent  enough  for  prob¬ 
ability. 

It  has  been  overlooked  that  the  greater  number 
of  plants  forming  Dioscorides’  acanthus  group 
are  plainly  by  his  description  cotton  thistles,  his 


Arabian  acantha,  white  acantha,  and  acanthion 
( dhcavOa  apa/3u<r),  d.  XevKr/,  aKavOiov)  have,  he  Say? 
webbed,  woolly  leaves,  and  a  spiny  flow'er-head 
like  a  sea-urchin.  Greek  references  to  the  artistic 
acanthus  by  name  are  rare,  and  the  few  instances 
there  are  refer  to  small  objects,  such  as  the  goblet 
carved  from  ivy  wood  mentioned  by  Theocritus 
(Idyll  I.,  55).  Ovid  possibly  derives  from  a  Greek 
source  his  description  of  a  mixing  bowl,  “  Summus 
inaurato  crater  erat  asper  acantha.”  (Metam. 
XIII.,  701).  Therefore,  in  default  of  literary 
evidence,  the  main  weight  of  the  argument  for 
identification  must  rest  on  actual  likeness. 

Its  extreme  beauty  as  leaf  after  leaf  fills  up  the 
circle;  rhe  graceful  curves,  finely  crisped  borders, 


FIG.  7.  ONOPORDON  ACANTHIUM. 


and  plaited  lobes,  recall  some  cunning  touch  of  the 
Greek  sculptor,  who  dared  to  be  as  near  nature  as 
he  wanted.  Constance  Gaelick. 
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(From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Pritchard.) 
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FIG.  I. — BURLINGTON  HOUSE,  1708. 


Burlington  House,  Piccadilly.— I. 


The  earliest  record  of  the  building  of 
Burlington  House  is  found  in  Pepys’  Diary, 
February  20,  1664-65,  in  which,  speaking  of  my 
Lord  Chancellor’s  new  house,1  he  says,  “  near 
that  is  my  Lord  Barkeley,  beginning  another2 3  on 
one  side  and  Sir  J.  Denham  on  the  other.”  That 
he  is  referring  to  Burlington  House  is  shown  by  a 
second  entry  in  his  diary,  September  28,  1668, 
“Thence  to  my  Lord  Burlington’s  house,  the 
first  time  I  ever  was  there,  it  being  the  house 
built  by  Sir  John  Denham8  next  to  Clarendon 
House.”  The  plan  and  elevation  of  this  first 
house  was  published  in  Colin  Campbell’s 
“  Vitruvius  Britannicus,”  Vol.  I. ;  but  a  much 
better  idea  of  its  general  design  is  to  be  found  in 
a  drawing  by  Knyff,  engraved  by  Kip,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1707,  in  a  work  entitled  “  Nouveau 
Theatre  de  la  Grande-Bretagne.”  Judging 
from  the  print,  a  reproduction  of  which  we 
publish  here  (Fig.  1),  the  principal  block  in 
the  rear  of  the  courtyard  seems  to  have  been  a 
solid  but  unpretentious  structure  in  brick,  with 
wings  at  each  end,  projecting  10  ft.  from  the 
main  block,  and  stone  quoins  to  all  the  angles. 


FIG,  2 — FROM  PLAN  BY  R.  BLOME,  16S9,  WHICH 
SHOWS  THAT  AT  ALL  EVENTS  AT  THAT  DATE 
BERKLEY  HOUSE  AND  BURLINGTON  HOUSE  WERE  BOTH 
IN  PORTUGALL  STREET.  PICKADILLY  COMMENCED 
ABOUT  TWENTY  YARDS  TO  RIGHT. 


1  Clarendon  House  (pulled  down  about  1668). 

2  Berkeley  House  destroyed  by  fire  in  1738.  On  that  part  of 
the  site  which  fronts  Piccadilly,  Devonshire  House  was  built  in 
I735  from  the  designs  of  Wm.  Kent. 

3  Sir  John  Denham,  Surveyor  to  the  Crown. 

4  Wheatley  and  Cunningham,  “London  Past  and  Present,” 
1891,  Murray. 

5  In  1836  this  church  was  rebuilt  in  brick  and  lasted  till  1778, 


On  the  left  or  west  side  of  this  courtyard  was  a 
one-storey  block  containing  the  offices,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  similar  block  forming  the  stables. 
A  semi-circular  wall  (in  foreground  of  print) 
facing  the  main  block  screened  off  two  other 
courts  in  which  a  kitchen  garden  was  provided  on 
the  west  side,  and  various  outbuildings  on  the 
other  side.  There  was  only  one  entrance  on  this 
side,  in  the  centre  of  an  ordinary  screen  wall 
facing  Piccadilly,  shown  on  Knyff’s  view.  The 
same  view  and  an  old  map  show  us  (Fig  2)  (from 
a  plan  by  R.  Blome,  1689)  that  the  grounds  of  the 
house  extended  as  far  as  Conduit  Mead  (about 
460  yards  north  from  Piccadilly),  which  was  then 
pasture  land,  and  beyond  that,  towards  the  north 
and  west,  open  country.  This  may  account  for 
the  statement  made  by  Horace  Walpole  in  his 
memoirs,  that  when  Lord  Burlington  was  asked 
“why  he  built  his  house  so  far  out  of  town,” 
he  replied  “because  he  was  determined  to  have 
no  building  beyond  him.”  As  Clarendon  House 
and  Berkeley  House  were  being  built  at  the  same 
time  on  the  west  side,  he  must  have  been  thinking 
of  his  north-west  aspect.  The  chapel  shown  in 
Knyff’s  drawing  on  the  left  is  probably  the  timber 
church  4 5  which  was  originally  built  on  Hounslow 
Heath  by  King  James  for  the  mass  priests,  and 
re-erected  here  with  apparently  the  addition  of  a 
brick  front.  This  chapel  was  removed  about  1690 
to  Conduit  Street,  where  it  was  known  as  Trinity 
Church.  Here  Evelyn  went  on  July  x8th,  1691, 
“  to  hear  Mr.  Stringfellow  preach  his  first  sermon 
in  the  newly  erected  church.”0 

To  return  to  Burlington  House.  In  1704, 
Richard  Boyle,  the  3rd  Earl  of  Burlington  and 
great-grandson  of  the  1st  Earl  who  built  the  house, 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates.  Before  he 
attained  his  majority  he  is  said  to  have  spent 
several  years  in  Italy, s  where  he  became  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  genius  of  Palladio. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1716  he  commenced 
the  transformation  of  Burlington  House.  In 
Colin  Campbell’s  work,  “  Vitruvius  Britannicus,” 
Vol.  III.,  we  gather  from  the  text  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  plates  of  Burlington  House  as  trans¬ 
formed,  that  prior  to  his  being  called  to  the 
service  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  the  stables 
forming  the  eastern  block  had  been  rebuilt  by 
another  architect  (Fig.  3), 7  so  that  he  was  obliged 

when  it  was  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  Messrs.  Benjamin’s 
shop. 

6  “  Diet.  National  Biography.” 

7  The  name  is  not  given,  but  it  was  probably  Giacomo  Leoni, 
a  Venetian  architect,  who  was  brought  over  to  England  by 
Lord  Burlington  to  superintend  the  translation  of  “  The 
Architecture  of  Palladio,”  a  work  published  in  two  volumes 
1715-1716. 
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to  make  the  offices  (the  western  block)  con¬ 
formable  to  them.  In  this  rebuilding  of  the 
eastern  block,  the  whole  of  the  ground  storey  was 
devoted  to  stables,8  and  a  second  storey  contain¬ 
ing  bedrooms  was  added,  a  simple  but  good 


architectural  character  being  given  to  the  exterior. 
This  two-storey  block  was  copied  by  Colin 
Campbell  when  he  rebuilt  the  offices  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  great  court.  Whether  Lord 
Burlington  was  dissatisfied  with  the  result  in  the 


8  The  coachhouses  shown  in  Knyff’s  drawing  were  transferred  to  the  eastern  court  and  built  against  the  Piccadilly  wall. 
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FIG.  4. — THE  GREAT  GATEWAY  IN  PICCADILLY,  FROM  “VITRUVIUS  BRITANNICUS. 


DESIGNED  BY  COLIN  CAMPBELL. 


Burlington  House ,  Piccadilly . 
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FIG.  5 •  — T H £  SEMI-CIRCULAR  COLONNADE,  BURLINGTON  HOUSE,  PICCADILLY.  FROM  A  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWING 
BY  J.  BUCKLER  (1828)  IN  THE  CRACE  COLLECTION,  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


building  of  the  stables,  or  considered  that  the 
alterations  he  proposed  to  make  in  the  front  of 
the  main  block  of  Burlington  House  required 
an  architect  with  more  practical  knowledge,  is  not 
known ;  but  Colin  Campbell  was  called  in,  and  in 
the  text  of  “  Vitruvius  Britannicus,”  already 
referred  to,  he  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  the 
design  of  the  following  works,  viz.:  “The  front 
of  the  house,  the  conjunction  from  thence  to  the 
offices,  the  great  gate  and  the  street  wall.”  In 
his  description  of  the  plate  illustrating  the  great 
gate  (Fig.  4),  he  says,  “  It  was  adorned  with  four 
three-quarter  detached  columns  of  the  Doric 
order,  2  feet  diameter,  agreeable  to  the  colonnade 
to  the  court.”  In  commenting  on  this,  Mr. 
Reginald  Blomfield,  in  his  history  of  Renaissance 
architecture  in  England  1500-1800,  says,  “  Either, 
therefore,  this  colonnade  must  have  already  been 
in  existence,  or  Colin  Campbell  is  referring  to  it 
as  an  integral  part  of  his  own  design  for  the 
street  end  of  the  forecourt.”  Neither  of  these 
suggestions  seems  quite  satisfactory,  for  firstly,  if 
it  had  been  an  integral  part  of  Campbell’s  design 
he  would  certainly  have  claimed  it,  especially 
as  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  mention  the 
conjunction  passage  from  the  house  to  the  offices 
which  had  no  particular  architectural  value  ;  and 
secondly,  Colin  Campbell’s  design  for  the  great 
gate  might  have  been  seriously  hampered  if  he  had 
been  required  to  fit  it  to  a  colonnade  already  in 
existence.  Moreover,  the  Doric  columns  and  en¬ 
tablature  of  both  gate  and  colonnade  are  of  the 
same  dimensions  and  identical  in  mouldings  and 
style.  What,  however,  may  have  happened  is 
this  :  The  original  idea  of  the  colonnade  was  due 
to  Lord  Burlington,  who  desired  to  give  a  more 


architectural  character  to  the  semi-circular  wall 
shown  in  Knyff’s  drawing,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  this  wall,  as  seen  from  the  house, 
occupied  a  very  important  position.  His  recollec¬ 
tion  of  Bernini’s  colonnade  forming  the  approach 
to  St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  may  have  suggested  a 
similar  feature  in  front  of  his  own  blank  wall. 
As  Lord  Burlington,  however,  was  not  a  draughts¬ 
man,  for  no  sketch  of  his  handiwork  has  ever 
been  found,  he  may  have  instructed  Leoni  (as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  p.  228)  to  make  a 
sketch  plan  and  elevation,  which  he  handed  to 
Colin  Campbell  to  work  out  in  harmony  with  the 
great  gate  which  he  had  designed.  Colin  Camp¬ 
bell  therefore  probably  set  out  the  whole  work 
and  superintended  its  execution,  but  he  refrained 
from  claiming  it  as  his  own  design  for  the  reasons 
just  stated.  As  the  original  semi-circular  wall 
was  only  in  brick,  it  was  rebuilt  in  stone  and  in¬ 
creased  in  diameter  to  extend,  with  the  colonnade 
in  front,  to  the  full  width  of  the  central  court. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  semi-circular  colon¬ 
nade  (Fig.  5)  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
features  of  this  central  court,  and  it  is  thus  apos¬ 
trophised  by  Horace  Walpole  in  his  memoirs : 
“As  we  have  few  examples  of  architecture  more 
antique  and  imposing  than  that  colonnade,  I  can¬ 
not  help  mentioning  the  effect  it  had  on  myself. 
I  had  not  only  never  seen  it,  but  had  never  heard 
of  it,  at  least  with  any  attention,  when,  soon  after 
my  return  from  Italy,  I  was  invited  to  a  ball  at 
Burlington  House.  As  I  passed  under  the  gate 
by  night  it  could  not  strike  me.  At  daybreak, 
looking  out  of  the  windows  to  see  the  sun  rise,  I 
was  surprised  with  the  vision  of  the  colonnade 
that  fronted  me.  It  seemed  one  of  those  artifices 
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FIG.  6.  — PLAN  OF  GROUND  FLOOR,  1667. 


FIG.  7. — PLAN  OF  GROUND  FLOOR,  1717. 


in  fairy  tales  that  are  raised  by  genii  in  a  night¬ 
time.” 

The  works  that  we  have  hitherto  described  have 
been  new  buildings  erected  on  the  sites  of  old 
ones,  but  in  the  transformation  of  Burlington 
House  no  alteration  whatever  was  made  in  the 
plan  (compare  Figs.  6  and  7),  except  that  the 
rooms  on  the  first  door  of  the  south  front  and  in 
the  east  wing,  which  were  probably  bedrooms, 
were  raised  and  converted  into  a  series  of  state 
reception  rooms  by  Lord  Burlington.  Taking 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  probably 
carried  out,  the  alterations  were  as  follows: — 
1.  1  he  substitution  of  a  central  window  in  each 
wing  on  the  south  front  (Fig.  9)  on  the  ground 
and  first  floor  in  the  place  of  the  two  windows 
shown  in  Ivnyff's  drawing.  2.  The  suppression  of 
the  two  small  breaks  shown  in  the  recessed  portion 
of  the  front  (see  Fig.  1),  which  was  done  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  3.  The  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  three  windows  on  each  side  of  the 
central  doorway  on  the  ground  floor  and  the 
seven  windows  above  the  same  on  the  first  floor, 
so  as  to  make  them  equi-distant,  which  was  not 
the  case  in  the  original  building  on  account  of 
the  breaks  referred  to.  4.  The  removal  of  the 
attic  roof  of  the  whole  of  the  south  front.  5.  The 
raising  of  the  front  wall  so  as  to  give  greater 
height  to  the  suite  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
front.  6.  The  encasing  of  the  whole  front  and 
the  returns  of  the  wings  with  stone  (Fig.  8).  The 
design  consisted  of  plain  ashlar  masonry  with 
bevelled  joints  on  the  ground  storey.  On  the  first 
floor  the  seven  windows  in  the  central  portion 
were  enriched  with  moulded  architraves  and 
carried  pediments  alternately  angular  and  seg¬ 


mental,  and  a  range  of  six  three-quarter  detached 
columns  of  the  Ionic  order  between  the  windows 
and  responds  at  each  end.  The  two  wings  were 
decorated  with  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order  in 
pairs  on  each  side  of  the  central  windows,  return¬ 
ing  on  the  internal  flanks  with  a  niche  in  each 
flank9  (shown  in  Figs.  19  and  20). 10  The  central 
windows  on  the  first  floor  in  each  wing  consist  of 
a  wide  centre  light  and  a  narrow  light  on  each  side, 
divided  one  from  the  other  by  Ionic  pilasters,  the 
entablature  of  which  forms  the  impost  mouldings 
of  the  arch  over  the  central  lighb  The  “motif” 
was  probably  derived  from  the  open  gallery  in  two 
tiers  with  which  Palladio  enclosed  the  ancient 
town  hall  of  Vicenza.  The  term  “  Venetian 
window”  is  sometimes  given  to  it. 

The  whole  front  was  surmounted  by  a  rich  en¬ 
tablature  with  modillion  cornice,  continuous  above 
the  wings  and  their  flanks,  but  returning  above 
the  Ionic  columns.  This  was  crowned  by  a 
balustrade,  which  masked  the  low-pitched  roof 
covering  the  southern  half  of  the  main  block. 
The  design  for  the  central  or  recessed  portion  of 
the  front  (Fig.  9)  between  the  wings  is  a  close 
copy  of  the  Palazzo  Porto  11  (Fig.  10)  at  Vicenza, 
designed  by  Palladio.  The  ground  storey,  how¬ 
ever,  is  of  less  height,  so  that  there  was  no  space 
for  the  circular  arches  over  the  windows,  as  in  the 
Palazzo  Porto.  There  are  the  same  number  of 
three-quarter  detached  Ionic  columns  on  the  first 
floor,  and  similar  windows  with  pediments,  alter¬ 
nately  angular  and  segmental,  but  without  the 
figure  sculpture  on  the  top.  Modillions  have  been 
introduced  into  the  cornice,  and  the  balustrade 
above  mentioned  takes  the  place  of  the  attic 
storey 12  of  the  Palazzo  Porto.  As  Colin 


0  These  niches  were,  according  to  Colin  Campbell,  pro¬ 
vided  for  statues  of  Palladio  and  Inigo  Jones,  the  two  archi¬ 
tects,  for  whose  works  Lord  Burlington  conceived  the 
greatest  admiration  ;  they  were,  however,  never  placed  in  the 
niches,  as  there  is  no  trace  of  their  pedestals  on  the  existing 
cills.  It  is  possible  that  the  two  statues  now  standing  in  front 
of  the  villa  at  Chiswick  were  those  intended  for  these  niches. 

10  See  Part  2. 


11  Not  of  the  Palazzo  Chieregati,  as  often  stated,  to  which  it 
bears  but  little  resemblance. 

12  In  the  new  buildings  of  Burlington  House  connected  with 
the  work  for  the  learned  societies,  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry 
copied  still  more  closely  Palladio's  design,  as  they  introduced  the 
attic  storey  and  the  projecting  balustrades  in  front  of  the  first- 
floor  windows.  They  destroyed  the  beauty  of  the  Ionic  capitals, 
however,  by  theintroduction  of  wreaths  hanging  from  the  volutes. 
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Campbell  had  never  been  in  Italy,  and  was 
therefore  not  acquainted  with  Palladio’s  work, 
Lord  Burlington  must  have  instructed  him  to 
copy  the  design  of  the  Palazzo  Porto  published 
in  the  “Quattro  Libri  Dell’  Architettura  ”  by 
Palladio  (Venice,  1570),  unless  he  happened  to 


possess  the  original  drawing.  Virtually,  there¬ 
fore,  the  wings  only  were  from  Colin  Campbell’s 
own  design.  With  the  completion  of  the  south 
front  and  its  new  roof,  Colin  Campbell’s  ser¬ 
vices  probably  terminated.  The  whole  of  the 
internal  decoration  is  certainly  the  work  of  one 
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FIG.  IO. — THE  PALAZZO  PORTO,  VICENZA,  BY  PALLADIO. 


artist,  and  as  William  Kent,  to  whom  it  was 
entrusted,  did  not  return  to  England  with  Lord 
Burlington  till  1719,  we  must  assume  that  in  the 
interval1,5  they  were  visiting  various  Italian  palaces 
in  order  to  decide  upon  the  decoration  of  the  suite 


of  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  the  height  of  which  had 
been  increased  from  15  to  20  feet.  There  are, 
unfortunately,  no  records  to  show  how  long  the 
work  lasted  or  at  what  period  the  State  ballroom 
was  undertaken.  The  richly  coffered  ceiling  of 


13  1717  is  put  down  as  the  date  of  the  great  gate.  If  the  building  of  the  new  front  followed  that  work,  it  might  have  been 
completed  in  the  following  year. 
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the  latter  must  have  been  carried  out  in  its  entirety 
at  one  time,  and  as  it  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
east  wing  from  back  to  front,  the  roof  over  the 
north  end  had  also  to  be  reconstructed.  This 
might  have  been  done  by  Colin  Campbell,  but  as 
the  ceiling  of  the  ballroom  is  at  a  lower  level  than 
those  of  the  other  rooms,  it  is  more  likely  that  it 
was  not  undertaken  until  Kent’s  time.  All  the 
other  rooms,  including  the  hall  containing  the 
staircase,  which  was  then  on  the  right  of  the  en¬ 
trance  hall,  are  uniform  in  design.  At  a  height  of 
14  feet  from  the  floor  is  a  richly  moulded  cornice 
with  modillions,  above  which  is  a  cove  similar  to 
those  which  exist  throughout  Italy,  and  are  more 
appropriate  in  that  brighter  climate.14  Above  the 
cove  and  enclosing  the  horizontal  portion  of  the 
ceiling  is  a  broad  band  richly  decorated  and 
moulded  on  the  inner  side.  The  State  banqueting 

1J  It  is  a  curious  fact  to  note  that  although  the  rooms  were 
raised  in  height  as  already  stated,  the  windows  lighting  them 
are  actually  three  feet  lower  than  those  in  the  old  house  ( See 
section,  Fig.  20,  Part  2,  where  the  right-hand  block  shows  the 
original  windows). 

6  Lord  Burlington  would  seem  to  have  had  a  passion  for  sham 


room  (Fig.  11)  in  the  west  wing,  the  ante-room  to 
same,  the  saloon  in  the  centre,  and  the  staircase 
hall,  all  had  painted  ceilings  to  which  we  shall 
return  later  on.  Greater  importance  was  given  to 
the  banqueting  room,  the  north  wall  of  which 
was  decorated  with  two  three-quarter  detached 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  carrying  an 
entablature  with  richly  moulded  frieze,  and  to  the 
saloon  (Fig.  12)  which  was  set  out  architecturally 
with  doors  and  sham  doors  15  with  richly  moulded 
and  gilded  architraves,  frieze  and  pediments  with 
figures  of  cupids  above  them,  and  moulded  panels 
between  and  frontispieces  above  all  carved  in 
wood.  All  the  doors  on  the  first  floor  are  of 
similar  design  with  moulded  architraves,  friezes, 
and  pediments,  the  doors  themselves  being  in 
mahogany,  six  panelled,  with  the  egg-and-tongue 
ornament  carved  round  each  panel.  As  the 

doors,  for  according  to  Walpole  the  house  which  he  built  for 
General  Wade  in  Cork  Street  was  primarily  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  place  for  a  large  cartoon  by  Rubens  which  the  General 
had  bought  in  Flanders ;  there  were,  however,  so  many  doors 
that  there  was  no  room  for  it,  anl  he  was  forced  to  sell  the 
picture 


Photo 


FIG.  II.  — THE  STATE  BANQUETING  KOOM. 
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FIG-  12. — INTERIOR  OF  THE  SALOON. 

The  decoration  of  the  cove  is  of  late  date. 


Photo  :  H .  Irving. 


original  staircase  was  removed  in  1816,  its  design 
is  not  known,  nor  are  we  able  to  say  to  what 
extent  it  was  altered  or  enriched  by  Kent  ;  but  the 
north  wall  opposite  the  windows  was  decorated  with 
a  painting  by  Sebastian  and  Marco  Ricci  which 
was  framed  and  fixed  on  the  walls  of  the  new 
staircase  in  1816,  when  other  important  changes 
were  made  on  the  north  side  of  the  mansion. 
The  ceiling  of  the  State  ballroom  (Fig.  13)  (60  feet 
long  by  20  feet  wide)  was  decorated  with  deep 
coffers  alternately  octagon  and  square,  all  richly 
mounted  and  gilded,  resting  on  a  cove  of  less 
height  than  in  the  other  rooms,  but  with  a  similar 
cornice  and  with  doors  of  the  same  design. 
Unfortunately  none  of  the  original  chimney-pieces 
are  in  existence,  and  the  only  record  we  have  of 
the  design  of  one  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  a  work 
published  by  Kent,  illustrating  the  designs  of 
Inigo  Jones  with  some  additional  ones  of  his 
own.16 

Before  we  take  up  the  subsequent  changes 

16  “  Designs  by  Inigo  Jones  and  Mr.  Kent,”  1744. 

17  There  is  no  written  record  of  this,  but  the  two  paintings 
now  framed  in  the  staircase  hall  of  the  Royal  Academy  correspond 


made  in  Burlington  House  it  may  be  as  well  to 
give  some  description  of  the  paintings  which 
decorated  the  ceilings  and  walls  and  were  carried 
out  by  Lord  Burlington.  We  have  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  one  painting  on  canvas  which  was  framed 
and  hung  on  the  new  staircase  built  in  1816. 
This  was  removed  from  the  north  wall  of  the  old 
staircase.  There  is  a  second  painting  in  the 
existing  staircase  hall,  also  framed,  and  of  the 
same  dimensions  and  design.  This  may  possibly 
have  been  in  the  State  ballroom  between  the  two 
fireplaces  in  the  east  wall.17  These  paintings,  as 
also  others  on  the  ceilings,  were  made  for  Lord 
Burlington  by  two  Italian  painters,  Sebastian  and 
Marco  Ricci.  Marco,  the  nephew  of  Sebastian, 
canfe  over  to  England  in  1710,  and  in  1712  per¬ 
suaded  his  uncle  to  join  him  ;  thenceforth  they 
would  seem  to  have  worked  together,  Sebastian 
painting  the  figures  and  Marco  the  architectural 
features  and  the  backgrounds.  The  pictures 
decorating  the  staircase  of  the  Royal  Academy 

in  design  and  execution  with  that  of  ths  ceiling  of  the  great 
banqueting  hall,  which  is  known  to  have  been  painted  by  the 
Rxcis. 
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are  still  in  good  preservation,  though  no  longer 
lighted  by  the  north  window  which  was  replaced 
by  the  entrance  doorway  to  the  exhibition 
galleries. 

I  he  picture  on  the  west  wall  represents  Venus 
riding  in  a  car  drawn  by  six  horses  and  escorted 
by  I  ritons  and  Naiads  with  winged  cupids  flying 


in  the  air.  On  either  side  is  a  device,  due 
probably  to  Marco  Ricci,  consisting  of  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  stone  figure  seated  on  a  console 
bracket  carrying  a  bronze  vase  in  which  are 
shells,  corals,  and  seaweed.  The  background  to 
the  right  is  the  sea  with  cliffs  on  the  right. 

In  the  centre  of  the  picture  on  the  east  wall  is 
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the  figure  of  Diana  standing  against  a  background 
of  trees  and  by  the  side  of  a  circular  fountain 
basin  with  her  handmaids  grouped  round  her.  In 
the  background  on  the  right  is  a  distant  group  of 
trees  with  the  spires  and  towers  of  a  town.  Here 
one  of  the  figures  of  the  side  device  is  a  satyr,  and 
the  vases  contain  fruit  and  flowers  on  one  side 
and  the  products  of  the  chase  on  the  other.  The 
ceiling  of  the  staircase  hall,  now  the  Council 
Room  of  the  Royal  Academy,  though  painted  by 
the  Riccis,  is  of  quite  a  different  type,  being 
painted  in  imitation  of  Tiepolo.18  In  a  circular 
centre  are  represented  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  other 
gods  and  goddesses  in  the  clouds;  this  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  painting  of  a  moulded  circular 
frame;  and  in  the  four  angles  which  represent  the 
pendentives  of  a  dome  are  groups  of  animals  and 
cupids,  the  animals  portrayed  being  a  lion,  a 
tiger,  a  stag,  and  a  horse.  The  foreshortening 
of  these  groups  and  of  the  ten  or  eleven  cupids 
outside  the  circular  frame  is  admirable. 

(To  be 


The  ceiling  of  the  banqueting  room  contains  a 
fourth  painting  by  the  Riccis,  representing  a  bac¬ 
chanalian  procession  with  Bacchus  sitting  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  tigers,  and  accompanied  by 
bacchantes,  satyrs,  and  cupids.  In  the  back¬ 
ground,  on  the  right,  is  the  sea,  and  on  the  left 
trees.  There  is  the  same  architectural  device,  a 
satyr  on  one  side  and  a  nude  figure  on  the  other, 
painted  by  Marco  Ricci  on  either  side  ;  but  owing 
to  the  picture  being  of  narrower  dimensions  than 
the  staircase  pictures  referred  to,  there  is  no  room 
for  the  vases. 

The  ceiling  of  the  saloon,  as  also  that  in  the 
ante-room  of  the  banqueting  hall,  was  painted 
by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  and  is  extremely  poor 
as  compared  with  the  work  of  the  Riccis.  It 
represents  scenes  in  Olympus,  but  the  figures 
are  very  badly  drawn,  and  there  is  an  absence  of 
that  composition  which  is  one  of  the  chief  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Italian  artists’  work. 

R.  Phene  Spiers. 

\ eluded.) 


18  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  Memoirs,  says  that  Sebastian  Ricci  imposition,  advised  him  in  future  to  paint  no  more  Riccis,  but 
excelled  in  imitation  of  Paul  Veronese,  and  once  deceived  the  only  Paul  Veroneses. 

French  Academician  painter  La  Fosse,  who,  annoyed  at  the 
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AIMS  AND  PRINCIPLES. 

By  W.  R.  Lethaby. 

I  DO  not  propose  to  attempt  a  review  of 
the  very  interesting  series  of  articles  dealing  with 
foreign  methods  of  education  which  have  been 
published  in  this  magazine.  These  articles  are,  it 
seems  to  me,  most  valuable  in  showing  the  anxiety 
with  which  this  subject  is  regarded  in  other 
countries,  and  the  large  scale  upon  which  educa¬ 
tion  is  conducted  in  them.  In  other  countries,  in 
a  word,  it  is  recognised  that  building  is  one  of  the 
great  activities  which  are  necessarily  bound  up 
with  the  status  and  progress  of  a  people. 

We  English — is  it  not  possible? — are  a  little 
vaguely  sentimental  in  desiring  some  abstract 
greatness  which  is  not  necessarily  marked  by 
noble  cities  and  finely  disciplined  life.  However, 
this  is  one  of  the  bigger  questions,  and  it  must  be 
assumed  here  that  we  are  all  interested  in  these 
“  outward  evidences  ”  and  agree  that  they  are 
worthy  of  most  serious  concern. 

Beyond  some  emulation  of  other  nations  in  the 

1  For  instance,  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  those  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  design  of  buildings,  and  those  who  execute  them, 
and  the  education  of  the  latter — one  of  the  very  moot  questions 
— we  are  not  told  that  in  Germany  at  the  present  day  there  are 
no  less  than  fifty  Building  Trades'  Schools  established.  And  in 


volume  and  intensity  of  their  effort,  it  would  be 
vain,  I  think,  to  attempt  to  apply  foreign  systems 
to  our  own  case.  In  the  first  place,  however 
ample  and  clear  the  explanations  of  those  systems 
are,  they  are  not  exhaustive,  and  they  cannot  even 
be  understood  without  reference  to  the  whole 
ground  and  background  of  those  customs  of 
which  they  form  parts.1  In  the  second  place, 
foreign  building  customs  are  no  more  fixed  than 
our  own.  There  is  just  now  a  considerable  move¬ 
ment  towards  greater  freedom  in  Germany,  and 
in  France  the  whole  code  of  assumptions  (a  most 
desirable  agreement  in  actual  working)  on  which 
their  architectural  conceptions  rest  is  likely  to 
crumble  to  dust  before  criticism,  especially  if,  as 
seems  from  many  signs  most  probable,  they  are  to 
be  drawn  by  the  great  nationalist  movement  into 
a  “  Gothic  revival.” 

Reality  in  Building. — The  office  of  all  who  are 
engaged  in  any  part  of  the  great  craft  of  building  is 
worthily  to  house  the  people  and  their  belongings. 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  primary  arts  like  tilling 
the  earth,  and  around  it  necessarily  gather  the 

regard  to  France,  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  exactly 
how  the  most  interesting  and  exquisitely  designed  works,  like  the 
steel-work  of  the  new  stations,  are  produced,  and  the  relation  of 
the  course  at  the  Beaux-Arts  to  them. 
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associations  and  emotions  of  a  people.  But  it  is 
only  so  far  as  building  is  done  in  the  spirit  of  its 
high  first  need  that  it  is  essentially  poetic.  For 
instance,  degraded  as  the  practice  of  agriculture 
may  have  been,  it  has  not  lost  a  whit  of  serious 
intensity  to  our  thought  just  because  it  is  still 
elemental  and  real,  stern,  epic,  and  directly  con¬ 
ditioned  by  labour,  sun,  and  storm.  No  room  has 
been  made  in  this  traditional  art  for  fashion, 
triviality,  or  pretence  :  the  Eden  story  and  the 
Eclogues  of  Virgil  are  still  not  incongruous  with 
it,  for  the  touch  of  earth  ever  renews.  Again,  a 
ship  is  poetical  just  because  of  its  intense  reality  ; 
everything  from  a  primitive  coracle  to  a  monstrous 
turreted  war-ship,  they  all  impress  our  imagina¬ 
tions  and  strike  at  our  hearts  because  of  their 
direct  reality.  The  beauty  of  a  ship  is  its  fitness 
to  swim  the  sea. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  of  certain  classes 
of  building  done  even  to-day,  such  as  the  substan¬ 
tial  cart-sheds  and  cow-houses  of  the  country, 
stone  bridges,  rows  of  railway  arches,  and  the  like 
common  things.  The  value,  the  humanity,  of  all 
these  is  their  nearness  to  need ;  they  are  not 
shaped  by  caprice  for  outward  seeming,  but  by 
the  very  Nature  of  Things.  This  is  the  mark  of  all 
noble  building  in  all  times,  and  will  be  for  all 
time.  Here  is  the  division  between  true  and  false 
originality  :  in  the  one  case  it  is  aimed  at  by  those 
who  would,  as  it  were,  build  a  spire  on  its  point, 
while  in  the  other  case  work  will  be  original 
because  natural  and  in  the  line  of  development. 

Let  us  consider  what  a  lowering  there  would  be 
in  the  qualities  of  the  things  spoken  of  above  if 
the  doing  of  them  became  subordinated  to  a 
fashion  ;  if  ships  were  “  designed  ”  in  the  style  of 
Greek  galleys,  a  rifle  as  far  as  possible  like  a 
cross-bow,  a  locomotive  like  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth’s  coach,  and  a  bicycle  “to  harmonise  with  ” 
a  sedan-chair. 

Are  we  not  always  seeing  our  projects  for  build¬ 
ing  through  a  series  of  veils  ?  They  might  be, 
they  should  be,  “just  so,”  but  we  wish  them  to 
have  a  certain  flavour  of  antiquity,  of  scholarship, 
and  of  picturesqueness.  Of  all  these  the  last,  the 
careful  contriving  of  seeming  accident,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  intellectually  the  lowest,  and  it  has  the 
most  misled  us.  The  pre-occupation  about  such 
questions  as  these  reminds  me  of  a  jam  advertised 
in  a  back  street  as  of  “  fine  strawberry  flavour  for 
3d.”  What  we  need,  what  is  poetical,  in  building 
is  not  the  flavour  of  originality  or  of  accident,  nor 
even  of  boldness  and  solidity,  but  it  is  merely  good 
thoughtful  work ;  and  if  we  could  aim  directly  at 
that,  all  legitimate  flavours  and  appearances  would 
come  by  the  way.  We  early  found  out  perhaps  that 
the  favourite  savours  of  modern  architects  did  not 
truly  touch  us,  but  we  hide  from  ourselves  the  fear 


that  our  own  blend  of  learning,  “  home-likeness,” 
romance,  and  texture,  so  far  as  it  is  consciously 
aimed  at  as  a  superficial  beauty,  is  not  a  bit  better. 
One  walk  along  Piccadilly,  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
and  Holborn,  ought  to  convince  us  that  there  is 
for  ever  no  hope  in  style  designing. 

Do  I  seem  to  say  that  we  should  throw  away 
our  present  stock  of  styles  and  customs  ?  By  no 
means.  But  accepting  them,  taking  them  for 
granted,  ignoring  them,  let  us  concentrate  on 
building  facts,  building  reason,  building  excellence, 
not  forgetting  that  in  this  too  there  is  for  the 
time  danger  of  our  reaching  a  seeming  of  reality 
rather  than  reality  itself.  It  may  be  objected  that 
“reality  in  building,”  “reason  in  design,”  and 
the  like  terms  are  not  clearly  definable,  and  this 
is  perfectly  true  ;  but  that  has  not  prevented  us 
from  following  after  “proportion”  or  “pic¬ 
turesqueness” — terms  equally  open  to  the  same 
objection. 

Architecture. — Building  excellence  is,  or  is  not, 
the  whole  of  architecture  according  to  what  we 
agree  to  make  the  words  cover  by  definition.  It 
would  be  a  fair  and  possibly  the  best  use  of  the  two 
words  to  make  them  absolutely  convertible.  Or 
by  agreement  we  can  define  architecture  to  mean 
something  more  than  building,  if  we  will  only 
clearly  decide  what  the  difference  shall  be.  Our 
present  use  of  the  word  is  ambiguous  and  most 
misleading.  We  think  that  we  assume  meanings 
something  like  this  : — Building  means  unworthy 
architecture;  architecture  means  noble  building. 
Surely  it  is  an  unscientific  definition  thus  to  say 
“  Building  means  poor  building,  good  building  is 
architecture”;  yet  there  would  be  no  great 
harm  if  we  meant  it.  But  notice  ;  the  farm- 
sheds  and  bridges  mentioned  above,  by  this 
definition,  become  Architecture,  and  much  designed 
and  exhibited  villas  become  Building  ! 

Seeing  this,  some  writers,  with  whom  I  agree, 
have  said,  in  effect  :  “  As  we  have  two  words  in 
use,  and  as  ‘Building’  must  include  in  its  mean¬ 
ing  the  best  building  that  may  be,  ‘  Archi¬ 
tecture  ’  should  mean  that  higher  unity  known 
to  us  in  the  history  of  great  periods  when  fine 
building,  sculpture,  painting  and  other  arts  were 
intimately  associated  and  combined  organically.” 
This  search  for  a  definition  may  seem  merely 
verbal  and  formal,  but  I  want  to  show  that  in 
either  view  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  architecture 
in  the  main  deals  with  building;  the  function  of 
the  architect  is  to  build,  and  the  purpose  of  archi¬ 
tectural  education  is  to  teach  him  to  build  well. 

Besides  the  ability  to  build  well,  architects  may 
or  may  not  be  interested  in  past  schools  of  build¬ 
ing;  they  may,  in  accordance  with  fashionable 
demand,  have  to  lard  over  the  essentially  fit  build¬ 
ing  with  borrowed  scraps;  they  may  have  to- 
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present  their  schemes  in  taking  perspectives  ;  they 
may  not  see  their  way  to  do  without  the  garments 
of  past  styles.  But  all  these  things  are  asides,  and 
will  adjust  themselves  if  they  are  properly  ignored, 
and  if  the  mind  is  set  on  the  great  ambition  of 
building. 

Aims  in  Edumtion. — Building  at  the  best  is  an 
experimental,  even  an  adventurous,  art,  and  for 
the  conduct  of  successful  building  the  chief  re¬ 
quirement  at  bottom  is  a  peculiar  type  of  man — 
the  building  type. 

The  captain  who  sails  the  sea  may  or  may  not 
be  scientific— sailing  was  invented  before  “  naviga¬ 
tion  ’’—but  he  must  be  a  bold  yet  prudent  sailor. 
The  architect,  we  decided,  has  to  build,  therefore 
above  all  it  is  necessary  to  stimulate  and  train 
the  building  faculty.  Teaching  must  set  itself  to 
develop  not  only  expert  knowledge  of  facts,  but 
readiness  of  resource,  the  spirit  of  prudent  daring, 
the  insight  which  comes  of  dealing  with  materials 
with  one’s  own  hands.  Our  schemes  of  education 
must  have  in  view  chiefly  the  production  of 
experts  in  building — great  builders.  We  need 
a  settled  conviction  as  to  the  end  before  we  can 
judge  of  systems. 

Agreement. — I  must  not  seem  to  omit  by  over¬ 
sight  the  consideration  of  “  style.”  In  days  when 
the  great  styles  of  the  world,  Egyptian,  Greek, 
Gothic,  were  being  wrought,  “  the  style  ”  was  the 
natural  manner  of  doing  work.  If  only  we  could 
centre  our  energies  in  doing  work  well,  strongly, 
lastingly,  carefully,  simply  well,  then  at  once 
true  style,  the  nature  of  things  showing  through 
workmanship,  would  certainly  be  present.  In  un¬ 
consciousness  would  come  that  agreement  which 
is  the  essential  condition  of  style.  An  architectural 
style  is  only  certain  possibilities  in  workmanship 
continously  explored  by  many  minds  working  in 
agreement.  If  we  could  only  agree,  we  should  at 
once  set  up  a  process  of  experimental  develop¬ 
ment  which  is  style.  If  with  heart  and  intellect 
we  could  follow  any  trail  for  a  dozen  years  a 
certain  style  in  accordance  with  the  thing  aimed 
at  would  result ;  as,  for  instance,  a  second  quasi- 
Greek  style,  or  a  second  pseudo-Gothic  style,  and 
so  on  ;  and,  if  these,  why  not  a  merely  reasonable 
style  if  we  followed  the  clue  of  reason  ?  Indeed, 
it  is  only  on  such  lines  that  it  is  possible  to 
suppose  that  we  may  ever  reach  agreement,  and 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  problem  of  modern 
style. 

It  may  be  objected  very  well,  at  this  point,  that 
engineers  have  this  agreement  fixed  in  reason  ;  but 
has  their  work  the  possibilities  of  high  interest  ? 
With  some  provisos  I  venture  to  say  that  it  has. 
The  failure  of  modern  engineering  in  England 
(it  is  much  less  in  France)  is  that  so  much  of  it 
is  crude ;  a  girder  or  a  bridge  is  just  thrown 
down  in  place,  and  the  rawest  junction  with  its 


supports  being  made,  it  is  covered  with  a  coat 
or  two  of  coarse  red  paint,  and  left  in  a  ragged 
and  uncared-for  manner.  If  we  can  suppose 
engineering  to  develop  a  rigorously  fit  and  yet 
exquisite  finish,  appropriate  to  its  rigid  materials, 
it  should  be  capable  of  affording  us  very  high 
interest.  Engineering  deals  with  problems  less 
intimate  to  man  than  building;  and  again,  the 
materials  of  which  it  makes  use,  cast-iron  and 
rolled  steel,  also  seem  further  removed  from  us  than 
timber  and  stone.  There  is,  however,  no  essential 
break  between  building  and  engineering,  and  in 
much  it  is  highly  desirable  that  they  should  draw 
together  rather  than  diverge.  For  all  great  build¬ 
ings  in  cities  the  architect  should  be  of  the  type 
which  may  perhaps  be  suggested  by  the  words 
“engineer  of  buildings.”  It  may  be  asked,  are 
there  no  fixed  doctrines  of  beauty,  or  laws  of  pro¬ 
portion,  which  the  true  architect  has  to  know  and 
employ  other  than  those  which  may  be  applied  by 
the  engineer?  There  are  none  such.  The  only 
law  of  proportion  in  architecture  is  the  same  as 
that  in  organic  bodies,  the  law  of  fitness  and  per¬ 
sistence.  A  fine  fishing-rod,  a  well-toned  fiddle, 
have  their  just  proportions  ;  and  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  itself  was  developed,  not  by  any  aesthetic 
view  of  proportion,  but  by  getting  the  nerved 
vault,  the  ramping  buttress,  and  the  stone-barred 
window  to  do  the  utmost  possible.  True  style, 
then,  is  developed  only  by  working  together  experi¬ 
mentally  in  agreement,  and  the  only  agreement 
possible  to  us  is  to  work  for  obviously  beneficial 
ends,  to  obtain  the  utmost  durability  and  efficiency. 
I  do  not  say,  or  feel,  that  this  is  all,  but  I  do  feel 
that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  to  put  ourselves 
into  relation  with  that  nature  of  things  of  which 
I  have  spoken. 

Experiment  and  Methods. — It  is  sometimes  urged 
that  the  “  run  of  buildings  in  progress  ”  is  the  best 
form  of  practical  education,  but  the  facts  behind  the 
phrase  do  not  justify  the  claim.  Constant  residence 
at  truly  instructive  works,  with  concurrent  advice 
and  assistance,  would  doubtless  be  best,  but  the 
occasional  “  run  ”  (truly  so  called)  over  average 
works  does  not  at  all  begin  to  do  what  systematised 
courses  could  and  should  do.  A  proper  scheme  of 
practical  and  scientific  education  would  not  aim 
at  merely  showing  customary  procedure,  but  it 
would  concern  itself  with  the  best,  and,  more  im¬ 
portant  still,  with  exploring  what  might  be,  that  is 
with"  what  may  be  called  research  work  into  the 
possibilities  of  construction.  To  foster  such  a 
habit  of  experiment  is,  I  believe,  the  point  ot 
mastering  importance.  In  a  practical  art,  like  war 
for  instance,  I  should  suppose  the  same  principle 
comes  in.  Commanders,  the  architects  of  battles, 
may  be  taught  the  routine,  they  may  read  the 
archaeology  of  their  calling,  all  about  Marathon 
and  Crecy,  but  surely  the  most  necessary  faculty 
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to  sharpen  and  strengthen  is  that  of  the  power  to 
make  combinations  to  fit  ever  altering  circum¬ 
stances.  We  want,  indeed,  a  parallel  to  the 
soldier's  Kricgspiel,  a  building  game  to  be  judged 
not  by  taste,  but  by  points  in  sound  economical 
combination. 

Is  it  not  indeed  in  agreement  with  one  of  the 
central  principles  of  modern  method  that  we 
should  seek  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  our  art, 
to  examine  it  like  a  mathematician  or  the  chemist 
explores  the  possibilities  hidden  in  numbers  or 
elements  ?  No  school,  indeed,  can  give  a  complete 
equipment,  but  the  chief  object  is  to  prepare  the 
way,  to  point  out  the  principles,  to  suggest 
method. 

Schools. — The  first  essential  in  a  school  of  archi¬ 
tecture  is  the  provision  of  means  by  which  a 
practical  knowledge  of  materials  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  procured  and  prepared  may  be 
gained  :  together  with  direct  drill  in  certain  forms 
of  workmanship,  and  in  the  processes  for  assem¬ 
bling  materials  together. 

The  earliest  possible  contact  with  stone  and 
brick  is  most  desirable  to  correct  any  impression 
that  architecture  is  a  drawing-paper  affair.  After 
some  experience  it  would  be  possible  to  lay  out  a 
valuable  demonstration  course  which  should  once 
for  all  settle  the  main  principles  of  stone-working. 
I  need  not  attempt  to  elaborate  a  scheme  for  all 
that  might  be  shown  and  practised  in  a  well- 
appointed  building  school,  duly  supplied  with 
specimens  and  models ;  no  one  can  doubt  the 
desirability,  the  necessity,  of  such  a  school. 

On  the  point  of  actual  craftsmanship  there  may 
be  some  doubt,  as  if  one  expected  the  architect  of 
the  future  to  build  with  his  own  hands.  I  have  no 
thought  of  the  architect  becoming  an  expert 
mason  or  bricklayer,  but  I  am  confident  that  if,  as 
a  building  designer,  he  is  ever  fully  to  grasp  the 
qualities  of  stone  and  brick,  he  must  have  cut  the 
one  and  laid  the  other  with  his  own  hands. 

This  craft  practice  should  of  course  be  specially 
in  masonry,  brickwork,  and  carpentry,  the  three 
crafts  underlying  architecture.  Any  craft-work, 
like  wood-carving  for  instance,  is  good  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  is  clearly  more  remote  from  building 
than  the  others  just  named. 

In  a  school  of  building,  after  due  initiation  into 
actual  tool-handling,  and  together  with  continued 
practice  in  the  same  (such  gymnastic  is  necessary 
to  health  for  one  thing),  one  of  the  first  branches 
of  study  would  be  systematic  examination  of  the 
properties  of  forms,  the  geometry  of  solids.  The 
French,  I  believe,  owe  much  of  the  better  side  of 
their  building  practice  to  a  thorough  grounding 
in  this  most  disciplinary  of  studies.  After  hand¬ 
ling  and  surveying  the  geometrical  solids,  they 
seem  to  be  made  comparatively  immune  to 
that  riot  of  the  unconditioned  and  the  ill- 


conditioned  which  passes  for  taste  in  the  pic¬ 
turesque.  The  actual  practice  of  stone-cutting 
through  some  course  specially  contrived  to  bring 
home  to  the  mind  of  the  student  the  group 
of  facts  connected  with  the  finding  of  forms  by 
successive  reductions  in  the  squared  quarry-block 
(which  indeed  is  the  foundation  principle  of  ma¬ 
sonry),  taken  together  with  a  course  of  solid 
geometry,  should  lead  to  the  almost  intuitive 
knowledge  which  is  necessary  as  a  groundwork 
for  design. 

Next  might  come  a  consideration  of  the  typical 
and  common  prime  factors  of  building.  I  feel 
convinced  that,  under  an  examination  at  once 
more  scientific  and  more  sympathetic  with  the 
builder’s  way  of  looking  at  things,  the  properties 
of  columns,  beams,  walls,  arches,  vaults,  domes, 
could  be  so  presented  that  a  vital  knowledge  of 
the  facts  should  become  to  the  architect  almost 
what  a  knowledge  of  the  lever,  screw,  and  other 
“  mechanical  powers  ”  is  to  the  mathematician 
and  mechanician.  Even  the  one  of  these  that  we 
take  most  for  granted — the  wall — should  make  a 
fascinating  subject  of  study  in  regard  to  all  the 
general  laws  of  stability,  relation  of  height  to  base, 
diminution  upwards,  battering,  or  of  how  it  may  be 
strengthened  by  breaking  it  into  piers,  or  bending 
its  line  like  the  parapet  over  the  cut-water  of  a 
bridge,  or  by  a  series  of  apsed  recesses,  etc.,  etc. 

I  know  that  some  of  these  points,  like  the  bat¬ 
tering  of  retaining  walls,  are  fully  treated  of  in 
many  books,  but  it  is  hardly  in  the  form  that 
appeals  to  builders,  and  it  is  not  part  of  a  scheme 
for  the  general  study  of  walls  ;  nor  is  it  likely  to 
be  so  completely  absorbed  that  it  becomes  part  of 
the  designer's  spontaneous  conceptions,  and  this 
is  of  the  first  importance.  We  need  not  only  the 
ability  to  test  and  prove  our  work,  but  we  want  to 
foresee  it  from  the  first  in  a  truly  scientific  mould. 

Vaults  and  domes,  again,  open  an  endless  vista 
for  research.  The  mere  geometry  of  applying 
domes  to  squares,  polygons,  and  other  figures, 
with  various  forms  of  pendentives,  could  be  so 
made  plain  that  no  student,  having  once  seen 
what  pure  construction  is  capable  of  doing,  could 
ever  again  be  content  to  play  at  being  Classic  or 
Gothic,  or  be  anything  else  than  a  builder. 

Directly  associated  with  this  course  would  be 
the  general  Mechanics  of  Construction,  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  forces  acting  in  structures.  Here, 
again,  while  the  mathematical  investigation  of  the 
subject  might  be  developed  to  any  thinkable 
point  by  advanced  research  students,  yet  it  is 
important,  I  think,  to  get  some  part  of  the  subject 
so  clearly  set  out  and  demonstrated  by  actual 
models  and  experiment  at  the  start,  that  a  certain 
conception  of  statical  laws  should  form  part  of 
the  earliest  groundwork,  and  from  the  first  shape 
the  thought  of  the  student  of  building. 
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Along  with  these  more  abstract  considerations 
the  student  should  be  guided  into  an  examination 
of  the  common  units  of  ordinary  buildings — 
windows,  doors,  chimneys,  sky-lights,  stairs — 
always  considered  from  the  construction  and 
service  points  of  view,  never  as  style  ;  working, 
that  is,  over  the  ground  of  the  ordinary  “Building 
Construction,”  but  after  a  much  more  analytical 
and  critical  method.  In  the  current  books  of  Build¬ 
ing  Construction  many  degraded  style  elements 
are  found  of  which  no  explanation  is  offered,  and 
the  examples  given  are  hardly  in  any  case  good.  In 
these  things  we  have  fallen  immeasurably  below 
the  standard  of  the  old  books  of  Peter  Nicholson 
and  other  writers  where  the  examples  of  ordinary 
fittings  were,  of  their  kind,  models  of  excellence. 
In  all  this,  indeed,  we  want  to  set  up  standard 
ways  of  doing  things. 

In  the  century  just  past  this  way  of  thinking 
fell  much  into  abeyance,  and  whim  became  the 
sole  justification  for  many  forms.  As  late,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  eighteenth  century  a  great  body  of 
tradition  was  carried  forward,  which  stood  outside 
the  talk  of  style  of  the  period,  but  was,  in  fact,  the 
very  thing  which  gave  the  works  of  the  period 
true  style.  These  customary  ways  of  doing  things 
which  spread  all  over  the  country— such  as  the 
skilfully  contrived  stone  stairs,  and  beautiful  sky¬ 
lights,  windows,  shutters,  and  mahogany  doors, 
the  fan-lights  in  great  varieties  of  graceful  pat¬ 
terns,  the  delicate  cast-iron  balcony  fronts — were 
not  by  any  means  copies  of  past  work,  but  be¬ 
longed  entirely  to  their  own  age. 

With  such  a  stock  of  materials  and  experience 
at  hand,  the  student  should  enter  on  schemes  of 
planning;  and,  first  of  all,  planning  more  or  less 
in  the  abstract — that  is,  consideration  of  what  can 
be  got  out  of  a  single  “  cell,”  by  considering  the 
square,  the  oblong,  the  round,  etc.,  as  enclosing 
forms  of  space,  in  regard  to  their  relative  capacity 
with  a  given  quantity  of  wall.  Then  the  ways  of 
adding  to  the  size  of  a  central  area  by  a  series  of 
annexes  should  be  investigated,  as  also  ways  of 
most  perfectly  applying  roofs  and  vaults,  under 
the  necessity  of  disposing  the  annexes  so  as  to 
counterpoise  the  greater  span,  and  many  similar 
problems. 

Many  of  the  great  historical  results  in  archi¬ 
tecture  have  come  about  by  a  development  of  the 
single  chamber,  as,  for  instance,  the  Roman  Pan¬ 
theon,  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  the  church 
of  S.  Sophia,  and  the  mediaeval  cathedral.  It  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  the  builder’s  typical  problem,  and 
it  lends  itself  directly  to  analysis  as  more  complex 
buildings  cannot  do ;  moreover,  the  complex  type 
is  necessarily  made  up  of  single  cells.  In  Roman 
planning  we  can  see  how  most  magnificent  group¬ 
planning  resulted  from  mastery  over  the  units. 
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The  reference  to  historical  architecture  might 
now  come  in,  but  it  should  not  be  studied  as 
history  but  as  recorded  experiment  in  building, 
and  therefore  a  ready-made  experience.  The 
books  of  M.  Auguste  Choisy  are  excellent  guides 
in  this  respect,  and  the  existence  of  such  a  course 
of  education  would  scon  result  in  the  production 
of  many  valuable  books  on  the  development  of 
construction,  and  indeed  on  building  from  all 
points  of  view. 

A  thorough  examination  of  materials  should 
also  be  taken  up,  especially  the  bringing  of  them 
together  in  structures.  For  instance,  the  hundred 
ways  in  which  walls  have  been  well  built  of  differ¬ 
ent  materials,  the  local  distribution  of  materials 
and  the  customary  ways  of  using  them,  would 
form  an  excellent  subject  for  inquiry.  We  are 
very  much  restricted  at  the  present  moment  to 
the  “  18  inch  work  in  Flemish  bond,”  of  the 
so-called  Building  Construction  books. 

Planning  for  special  purpose  might  now  follow, 
and  the  preparation  of  projects  for  complete  build¬ 
ings  ;  such  questions  also  being  approached  as  a 
series  of  problems  which  admit  of  reasoned  answers, 
and  eliminating  as  far  as  possible  the  element  of 
taste.  There  will  be  plenty  of  room  for  taste  to 
.  come  in  afterwards  :  taste  founded  on  perception 
of  ruling  facts,  not  in  ignorance  ;  the  taste  which 
in  some  cases  will  be  one  with  the  severest  science. 

A  dozen  other  points  for  consideration  suggest 
themselves,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  setting  up  of  contact  between  the  workman 
and  the  workmaster.  The  highly  artificial  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  present  system  is  obviously  most 
disastrous  to  progress  in  building,  and  I  feel  most 
strongly  that  up  to  a  stage  all  who  are  to  be 
engaged  in  building  in  any  skilled  capacity  should 
meet  in  schools  common  to  all.  We  have  to 
recognise  that  our  concern  is  with  education  all 
round  for  the  production  of  buildings,  not  for  the 
production  of  even  good  “schemes.”  Projects 
will  avail  nothing  if  there  are  not  able  and 
interested  workmen  to  make  them  concrete.  On 
this  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  see  any  way  in  which 
smaller  buildings  can  be  made  generally  interest¬ 
ing  and  reasonable  save  by  the  initiative  of 
builders  acting  freely ;  a  cottage  or  a  cartshed 
should  not  require  a  learned  architect.  Such 
things  must  be  done  in  a  simple  way  ;  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  think  of  a  time  when  greatly  educated 
town  architects  shall  be  called  in  to  design  the 
thatching  of  a  corn-rick;  this  is  certainly  best 
done  by  a  thatcher.  For  smaller  buildings  gener¬ 
ally,  and  some  bigger  ones  too,  which  are  not  of 
the  highly  complex  city  type,  my  hope  is  for  a 
class  of  builder-architects  or  architect-builders 
who  will  build  them  directly  for  an  employer 
without  any  separate  question  of  design.  Many 
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young  men,  I  hope,  who  go  through  the  educa¬ 
tional  course  will  take  up  this  more  active  and  less 
dyspeptic  method  of  building.  From  such  a  class 
we  might  hope  to  obtain  our  great  executants. 

In  regard  to  the  machinery  for  putting  an 
educational  scheme  into  operation,  we  have  it 
readv  to  our  hands  in  the  well-organised  building 
departments  of  the  several  London  polytechnics, 
and  in  the  recently-established  L.C.C.  South 
London  School  of  Building  at  Brixton.  The 
courses  in  these  schools  are  doubtless  open  to 


modification  to  any  extent,  to  fit  them  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  building  trades.  In  them,  it 
seems  to  me,  architects  are  required  as  students, 
as  teachers,  and  as  directors. 

1  have  not  spoken  directly  of  beauty,  but  in  all 
I  have  said  I  have  had  beauty  most  in  mind.  In 
an  art  such  as  building  the  question  of  beauty  inter¬ 
penetrates  with  all  the  other  more  clearly  definable 
objects,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  we  could  obtain 
them,  beauty  would  necessarily  be  present  in  some 
degree  also. 


Architecture  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair. 


I  went  to  St.  Louis  in  the  month  of 
April  and  I  stayed  there  till  within  two  days  of 
the  official  opening,  on  the  30th. 

Of  the  exhibits,  excepting  the  British  section,1 
there  was  little  to  be  seen  by  that  date,  but  the 
buildings  that  housed  them  were  pretty  well  com¬ 
plete,  and  it  was  possible  to  judge  of  their  effect, 
taken  as  masses  ;  though  as  the  investiture  of  detail 
and  the  salve  of  the  paint-pot  were  still  going  furi¬ 
ously  on,  one  was  often  in  two  moods  as  to  whether 
the  buildings  were  going  to  gain  by  their  enrichment 
or  no.  About  the  paint  there  was  no  question  ; 
paint  on  these  occasions  confers  the  quality  of 
solidity.  What  before  seemed  pasteboard,  to-day 
is  endowed  with  the  majesty  of  masonry — yester¬ 
day  it  was  a  phantom,  to-day  it  stands  a  monu¬ 
ment.  I  was  in  time  to  catch  something  of  the 
humours  of  construction,  the  quaint  incongruities 
of  chance  juxtaposition — the  making  ofa  reflection, 
the  colouring  of  a  waterfall — humours  which  faded 
away  as  the  palaces  drew  towards  serious  comple¬ 
tion.  A  ladder  leant  against  a  massy  Tuscan 
column,  something  near  the  size  of  our  Duke  of 
York’s  column,  would  be  apt  to  go  through  it. 
Portions  of  colossal  figures  littered  the  ground 
round  about  these  palaces  with  provokingly  serene 
and  indifferent  countenances,  considering  the 
situations  into  which  they  had  got  themselves. 
One  fragment,  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders  of 
an  immense  goddess  with  an  ineffably  serene, 
mild-eyed  expression  of  endurance,  was  propped 
up  out  of  the  mud,  in  which  her  collar  bones 
reposed,  by  a  5  inch  by  4  inch  strut  of  timber 
hitched,  to  prevent  slipping,  against  her  eyelid, 
and  on  this  disconcerting  support  she  placably 
leant  her  head.  I  learnt  the  art  of  colouring  the 
beds  of  tributary  rills  and  streams  so  as  to  make 
the  water  look  deeper  and  more  rapid  in  its  course 
to  the  lake.  I  saw  the  heaped-up  bases  of  great 
statues  start  as  some  mysterious  game  of  spilikins 
played  round  an  immense  turbine  wheel  ;  next 
would  come  a  plaster  sheeting  to  this  cage  of 


lucifer  matches  ;  mouldings  and  cornices  were 
swept  round  the  sturdy  monoliths  ;  texture  was 
given  to  it  with  sifted  sand  ;  a  lid  was  brought  and 
clapped  on  this  singular  box  by  a  two-ton  steam 
crane,  and  on  this  tableland  pranced  an  elephant, 
or  a  wrestler  taming  a  crocodile.  It  was  like 
living  under  the  lee  of  Aladdin’s  palace,  and  con¬ 
jecture  often  failed  to  anticipate  how  the  uncom¬ 
pleted  window  would  be  finished. 

They  had  been  two  years  devising  and  raising 
this  Exposition,  and  yet  in  the  end  they  were 
caught  belated.  The  foreigners  for  the  most  part 
achieved  punctuality  ;  the  British  got  their  pavi¬ 
lion  built,  their  stands  at  the  Liberal  Arts  and  the 
Fine  Arts  all  fitted  and  arranged,  their  wares 
unpacked  and  exhibited,  labelled  and  catalogued 
by  the  due  time,  whilst  the  American  contribution 
was  still  in  unopened  packing-cases.  To  my 
observation  the  Americans  are  a  hand-to-mouth 
people.  They  do  not  value  experience  and  the 
lessons  it  brings — these  quietly  drop  into  the 
effluents  of  their  memory.  They  have  had  several 
expositions  of  late  years,  and  they  should  know 
better  than  any  other  nation  how  to  go  about  in 
constructing  and  organising  such  affairs,  but  this 
one  at  St.  Louis  shows  no  controlling  conception, 
almost  no  co-ordination.  The  grounds  were 
parcelled  out  and  allotted  on  paper,  and  each 
recipient  of  his  portion  was  supposed  to  do  exactly 
what  he  liked  with  his  bit,  and  he  did.  A  railway 
rings  round  the  World’s  Fair  at  such  a  level  as  to 
ruin  the  vistas  of  the  show  from  the  entrances, 
and  under  these  lines,  when  you  have  bought  your 
ticket,  must  you  creep  before  you  can  see  any¬ 
thing  or  go  anywhere.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  the  material  for  the  Exposition  came  by  cart 
along  the  streets  and  roads  of  St.  Louis.  The 
World’s  Fair  is  to  the  west  of  the  town,  situated 
in  the  remoter  part  of  the  park  that  forms  a  wide 
belt  of  well  laid  out  and  planted  grounds  shelter¬ 
ing  St.  Louis  on  the  west.  The  commercial,  so  to 
put  it,  routes  to  the  Fair  are  not  through  the  park, 


1  See  General  Notes,  p.  xxxvi. 
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THE  CENTRAL  CASCADES  AND  RIGHT  WING  OF  THE  TERRACE  OF  STATES. 
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LOOKING  TOWARDS  '1  HE  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT  BUILDING  AND  THE  LEFT  WING  OF  THE  TERRACE  OF  STATES. 
PALACE  OF  MINES  AND  METALLURGY  IN  LEFT  FOREGROUND  ;  PALACE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  RIGHT  FOREGROUND. 


but  by  prolongation  of  the  town’s  streets,  along 
which  an  endless  stream  of  electric  cars  travels. 
These  roads — we  should  not  call  them  roads  in 
England :  we  have  no  words  mean  enough  to 
describe  them  ;  nor  does  the  American  either  in 
Missouri :  he  calls  them  avenues  or  boulevards, 
according  as  they  run  east  and  west  or  north  and 
south — would  have  sufficed  for  the  cars  if  they 
could  have  kept  their  monopoly  undisputed  ;  they 
were  by  nature  unsuited  to  the  heavy  traffic  of  the 
carts,  being  mere  mud  morasses,  the  only  “  metal  ” 
about  them  being  the  tram  lines,  and  they  very 
much  in  the  way.  A  special  hard  road  for 
this  cart  traffic,  and  for  this  only,  should 
have  been  made,  for  the  comfort  of  vehicles, 
animals,  and  passengers,  and  for  economy  of 
time,  money,  and  temper.  As  it  was,  it  was 
seldom  you  could  get  to  the  gates  of  the  Ex¬ 
position  by  car  without  some  adventure  due  to 
the  foundering  of  a  cart  across  the  track,  which 
involved  strange  expedients  for  removal,  much 
patience,  and  often  much  time.  Loads  which 
were  quite  tractable  on  a  sound  firm  road  became 
cruelly  overwhelming  where  the  carts  floundered 
axle-deep  in  sticky  slime.  I  came  across  many 
other  examples  of  this  want  of  prevision,  this  com¬ 
placently  letting  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  It  is 
glaring  enough  in  the  architecture  of  their  towns 
(Washington  excepted),  but  in  less  conspicuous 


ways  one  meets  it  at  every  corner.  The  lay-out 
of  the  World’s  Fair  will  serve  as  a  further  illus¬ 
tration. 

From  the  Lindell  Boulevard  entrance  the 
ground  rises  steeply  to  a  ridge,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  the  permanent  building  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
This  will  remain,  as  museum  and  picture  gallery, 
after  all  the  rest  of  the  fair  shall  have  vanished 
away.  At  the  entrance  you  look  up  an  amphi¬ 
theatre,  which  is,  for  the  moment,  crowned  with 
the  Festival  Pavilion,  with  the  Gallery  of  States, 
on  the  right  of  these  Jerusalem,  on  the  left  the 
German  Pavilion.  The  Festival  Pavilion,  with 
its  colonnades,  entirely  hides  the  Fine  Art  Build¬ 
ings — a  circumstance  too  significant  to  be  merely 
the  sport  of  chance.  Let  us  grant  the  real  facts 
that  underlie  this  arrangement.  The  buildings 
that  should  contribute  to  the  enthronement  of 
this  Festival  diadem — Machinery,  Education, 
Manufactures,  Varied  Industries — are  so  busied 
with  their  own  appearance  that  they  have  no 
time  to  fall  into  line,  as  far  as  regards  their  archi¬ 
tectural  design,  with  each  other,  and  so  pleased 
with  it  that  they  have  no  wish  to  subordinate  any 
characteristic  of  theirs  to  help  make  a  general 
harmony.  Both  the  German  Pavilion  and  Jeru¬ 
salem  are  intensely  out  of  key  with  the  general 
bridecake  look  of  these  exhibition  buildings — the 
former  is  a  solid-looking  dour  representation  of 
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Frederick's  Palace  at  Sans  Souci — aggressively 
stablished  on  the  high  ground  with  its  skirt  of 
propriety  tightly  wrapped  round  it  to  defend  it 
from  the  approaches  of  the  demi-mondaine  ro- 
cocosity  surging  up  towards  it.  Jerusalem,  its 
balance  on  the  other  side,  is  a  frank  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  real  thing,  like  our  “  Old  London  ” 
was  ;  it  sits  snugly  behind  its  own  walls,  gav— 
almost  incredibly  gav — with  colour  heightened  by 
the  representation  of  the  ravages  of  centuries. 
Neither  group  of  buildings  helps  the  general  com¬ 
position — they  intrude  their  jarring  personality 
upon  the  few — too  few — attempts  to  make  an 
harmonious  grouping.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
official  buildings  are  “  Beaux-Arts  ”  in  style  and 
feeling — rather  perfunctory,  as  if  the  architects 
had  got  tired  of  the  thing  before  actual  erection, 
and  had  handed  over  the  contraption  to  the  “  for- 
matore  ”  to  do  his  utmost  possible  upon  it.  The 
amount  of  gypsum  on  the  grounds  heaped  lightly 
together  would  make  a  respectable  mountain,  and 
if  it  all  came  from  one  quarry  would  leave  a  hole 
big  enough  to  store  water  for  a  large  manufac¬ 
turing  town. 

I  expected  to  see  some  applications  of  armoured 
concrete  and  samples  of  light  steel  construction  ; 
but  except  in  the  permanent  Fine  Art  Building 
there  were  no  examples  of  such  things.  The  cost, 
weight,  and  length  of  time  in  erection,  stood  in  the 
way,  I  conclude,  of  such  methods.  The  modulus 
of  construction  was  4  inch  by  2  inch  battens,  and 
these  fastened  together  with  French-wire  nails 
seemed  capable  of  almost  everything.  Wonderful, 
to  a  Britisher,  is  the  American’s  confidence  in  a 
wire  nail,  but  the  wonder  somewhat  abates  when 
you  try  to  prise  open  a  packing-case  secured  by 
liberal  nailing.  The  workman  goes  about  with 
i  lb.  of  3I  inch  nails  in  his  mouth,  and  a  reserve  of 
1  lb.  or  more  in  a  pocket  in  the  seat  of  his 
breeches,  and  a  light  hammer  in  his  hand  ;  these 
and  a  saw  constitute  his  outfit ;  in  about  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  1  in  50  may  be  a  man  who  has  a  screw¬ 
driver  and  a  pair  of  pliers.  I  never  saw  a  chisel  or 
a  plane,  except  at  the  British  Pavilion,  which  was 
being  erected  by  British  workmen.2  Joinery  and 
cabinet  work  were  done  off  the  premises.  The 
hand-to-mouth  dexterity  —  all  that  really  is  re¬ 
quired  for  an  exhibition  building — of  the  work¬ 
men  was  amusing,  but  I  saw  nothing  specially 
novel  in  the  methods  of  construction.  No  wide 
spans,  nothing  daring  in  the  way  of  timber  arches 
or  trusses.  The  interiors  of  the  Exhibition  build¬ 
ings  were  very  impressive  and  romantic  from  this 
quantity  of  light  timber  scantlings — it  was  like 
entering  a  forest — and  the  tracery  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  branches  gave  an  air  of  mystery  as  well  as  a 
sense  of  scale  to  the  great  barns.  Another  advan¬ 


tage  of  wood  construction  is  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  cleared  away  at  the  end  of  the  exhibition.  The 
one  at  Chicago  finished  up  in  a  harmless — and  it 
is  suggested,  a  convenient — conflagration  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  these  wood  battens  after  they  have  been  so 
plentifully  armoured  with  wire  nails  can  have  little 
commercial  value.  Externally,  the  official  buildings 
are  stately  and  grandiose,  and  in  some  measure 
help  one  to  realise  what  Rome  may  have  looked 
like  in  Trajan's  time,  or  Alexandria  in  its  prime. 
Something  of  the  quality  of  Bernini’s  colonnade 
before  St.  Peter’s  has  been  secured  — the  open 
spaces  are  wide,  and  kept  refreshing  with  green 
turf  and  bright  flowers;  water  is  abundant,  the 
roadways  are  wide  and  liberally  furnished  with 
statues  and  public  monuments — judging  by  the 
pictures  given  us  by  the  camera  only,  had  Rome 
more  to  show  in  Augustus’s  time?  And  this  pre¬ 
sentment  in  three  dimensions  of  what  fine  cities 
have  been  and  what  are  the  broad  elements  of  a 
fine  civic  conception  makes  its  mark  in  a  countrv 
where  such  things  as  new  cities  are  of  common 
occurrence.  It  also  strengthens  the  hands  of  those 
who  wish  to  keep  unspoiled  the  liberal  proportions 
of  their  older  cities ;  it  helps  to  bring  about  the  re¬ 
turn — as  far  as  it  is  now  possible — to  the  original 
and  noble  setting-out  of  the  plan  for  Washington 
city.  It  has  affected  the  conception  of  public 
buildings,  enlarged  their  scale,  and  given  them 
an  impressiveness  that  we  seem  to  have  lost  here 
in  England  completely.  We  have  built  nothing 
of  late  years — since  the  British  Museum,  shall  we 
say  ? — to  compare,  in  the  matter  of  dignity  and 
scale,  with  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

The  skyscrapers  of  New  York  present  a  problem 
- — that  of  housing  in  a  vertical  block — a  hive  of 
small  cells,  each  demanding  its  window.  Each  cell 
is  tin}-  ;  the  whole  cluster  contains  some  hundreds. 
What  an  infinity  of  niggle  and  pettishness  would 
such  a  block  be  in  our  hands.  Thanks  no  doubt 
largely  to  his  French  training,  the  American  archi¬ 
tect  treats  his  problem  with  surprising  breadth. 
He  gives  you  wall  surface  graduated,  when  you 
look  into  it,  both  in  the  matter  of  texture  and  the 
size  of  its  elements — the  many,  many  ranks  of 
troublesome  windows  subside,  under  his  hands, 
into  mere  putlog  holes,  pitting  the  masonry  as 
did  the  wooden  shelters  round  the  brick  towers  of 
mediaeval  Italy.  We  go  to  Bologna  to  admire 
the  Torre  di  Garisenda,  or  to  Padua  to  see  how 
Ezzelino  housed  himself  and  his  company.  As 
much  abuse,  and  more,  has  been  heaped  upon  him 
as  on  any  Wall  Street  financier;  their  methods  of 
living  have  been  compared,  and  I  do  not  remember 
that  Ezzelino  emerged  from  the  comparison  with 
any  superiority.  With  the  searching,  penetrating 
light  of  America,  less  window  is  needed  than  we 


2  The  British  Pavilion  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Ernest  George  and  Yeates  by  Messrs.  George  Trollope  and  Sons 
and  Colls  and  Sons,  Ltd. 
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THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  BUILDING.  FOUNTAINS  AND  TANKS  IN  LEFT  FOREGROUND. 


THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  BUILDING  (IN  THE  FOREGROUND).  FORESTRY  (FISH  AND  GAME)  BUILDING  BEHIND 
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PALACE  OF  ELECTRICITY. 


LOOKING  TOWARDS  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  BUILDING. 

PALACE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  ON  THE  LEFT;  PALACE  OF  MINES  AND  METALLURGY  ON  THE  RIGHT. 
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PALACE  OF  VARIED  INDUSTRIES  AND  THE  LOUISIANA  MONUMENT. 


PALACE  OF  MANUFACTURES  AND  THE  LOUISIANA  MONUMENT. 
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ArchitectiLre  at  the  St. 

require  here,  and  the  effect  of  the  architect’s 
ordered  arrangement  of  windows  is  that  it  almost 
counts  for  texture  to  the  masonry  instead  of 
thrusting  the  masonry  into  skeleton. 

The  other  buildings,  not  official,  but  erected  by 
the  different  states  or  by  foreign  nations,  have  not 
the  same  scope,  and,  except  the  French,  hardly 
pretend  to  this  quality.  Each  nation,  besides 
showing  its  exhibits  according  to  their  classifica¬ 
tion  in  the  various  official  buildings  allotted  for 
the  purpose — -their  pictures  in  the  fine  art  build¬ 
ings,  their  different  enterprises  in  the  education, 
liberal  arts,  commerce,  machinery,  and  other 
buildings — has  put  up  its  pavilion  for  reception 
and  entertainment  purposes,  and  also  for  such 
business  as  may  require  transacting.  These  pavi¬ 
lions,  with  their  allotments  of  grounds  within 
which  they  stand,  have  been  used  by  each  nation 
as  an  occasion  to  show  off  what  they  can  do  and 
what  they  have  done  in  the  past.  They  contain  a 
choice  collection,  some  of  them,  of  works  of  art, 
and  by  being  intensely  national  they  introduce  a 
most  informing  picturesqueness  to  the  outer  ring 
of  the  amphitheatre  of  the  site.  The  British 
pavilion  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Banqueting 
Hall  (sometimes  called  the  Orangery)  in  the 
gardens  by  Kensington  Palace.  The  French 
pavilion  is  not  far  off,  and  it  is  instructive 
to  note  the  way  in  which  the  French  have  taken 
up  their  opportunity  as  compared  with  our 
handling  of  the  problem.  We  content  ourselves 
with  a  replica,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  a  thing 
once  done,  and  we  fill  the  interior  with  some 
choice  pieces  of  old  work.  Everything  looks  solid, 
well  established,  and  self-satisfied.  The  garden  is 
laid  out  in  a  quiet,  tame  way,  suitable  to  a  middle- 
class  residence.  There  is  nothing  whatever  dis¬ 
tinctive — no  attempt  to  recall  our  noteworthy 
gardens.  True,  the  limits  of  the  allotted  ground, 
about  half  an  acre  I  should  say,  prevent  the  re¬ 
production  of,  say,  the  Pond  Garden  at  Hampton 
Court,  or  of  Levens ;  but  a  shot  might  have  been 
made  at  Northiam  or  St.  Catherine’s  Court,  near 
Bath,  or,  more  feasible  still  perhaps,  Montacute. 
Some  old  clipped  yews  might  well  have  been 
sacrificed — butchered  to  make  a  Louisian  holiday. 
The  one  poor  architectonic  effort  in  the  garden  is 
misconceived  and  fails  accordingly.  Three  terra¬ 
cotta  tanks  of  equal  size  stand  side  by  side  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden,  the  centre  one  raised  some¬ 
what  higher  than  the  tributary  ones,  containing 
an  uplifted  basin  and  fountain  ;  in  this  way  the 
element  of  water  is  introduced.  But  the  level  of 
the  water  stands  some  three  feet  above  the  garden 
level,  and  as  the  level  of  the  garden  itself  is  some 
feet  above  that  of  the  main  roads  bounding  it,  to 
the  passer-by  or  to  the  saunterer  in  the  garden 
itself  these  sheets  of  water  count  for  nothing, 
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whilst  the  cisterns  themselves  constitute  an  eye¬ 
sore.  The  magic  beaut}',  the  peerless  charm  of 
water,  is  like  that  of  a  jewel  or  an  enamel  placed 
on  a  robe — it  brings  in  a  fresh  piece  of  brilliant 
changing  colour.  It  draws  down  the  sky  into  the 
bosom  of  the  garden  in  concentrated  colour  ;  it 
paints  in  subtle  reversion  the  verdure  of  its  borders, 
the  tinctures  from  the  flowers  in  the  parterres,  the 
shadows  of  the  enclosing  walls  of  green,  where  a 
stone  Narcissus  nods  to  his  drowned  brother  so 
near,  so  silent,  and  for  ever  inaccessible.  A  fleer 
of  wind  ruffles  heaven’s  earthly  eye — the  wraiths 
that  are  heaven's  memory  of  its  desired  landscape 
pass  shuddering  across  and  away,  and  the  jewelled 
centre  of  the  garden  has  become  an  opal. 

A  stone's  throw  from  this  indolent  mediocrity 
lies  the  French  garden.  A  crisp  sense  of  business, 
of  recognising  the  raison  d'etre  of  an  exhibition, 
arrests  the  eye.  The  lay-out  is  not  greatly  dis¬ 
similar,  except  that  there  is  no  water.  They 
have  a  larger  territory  than  the  British,  and  their 
garden  is  subdivided  into  rosary,  orchard,  and 
fruit  garden,  all  very  tastefully  arranged.  But 
every  plant  is  comfortably  labelled  in  easily  legible 
lettering,  so  that  if  you  were  to  single  out,  say,  a 
rose  as  especially  taking  your  fancy,  you  can  see 
at  once  what  its  name  is  and  where,  if  you  want 
to,  you  can  get  it.  In  the  orchard,  besides  the 
variety  of  fruit  trees,  there  are  shown  the  many 
ways  of  training  them — as  standards,  dwarf  stan¬ 
dards,  shrubs,  on  espalier,  horizontally,  obliquely, 
vertical,  recumbent,  supine  ;  you  shall  gather  your 
cherries,  currants,  gooseberries,  apples,  and  pears 
at  any  attitude  you  may  choose,  and  there  shall 
be  good  reasons  and  clear  explanation  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  each  fashion.  Now,  fruit-growing  is 
one  of  the  important  industries  of  America,  espe¬ 
cially  the  apple  crop,  and  in  their  hurried  way  of 
snatching  at  present  conveniences  the  sight  of 
your  fruit  growing  all  within  easy  reach  of  your 
hand  must  have  strong  attractions.  For  all  its 
purpose-like  commercial  presentment  this  educa¬ 
tional  horticultural  exhibit  was  a  fascinating  thing 
qua  exhibits.  Gooseberry  saplings  woven  into  a 
trellis  made  one  forget,  in  contemplation,  the  re¬ 
flection  how  useful  it  would  be  for  gardening  pur¬ 
poses  to  have  a  hinge  in  one’s  back.  It  was  a 
kindly  thought  of  the  raspberry  to  grow  to  a  man’s 
height.  The  interior  of  the  pavilion  showed  modern 
masterpieces.  There  were  some  amazingly  big 
vases  in  pottery  that  in  the  matter  of  craftsmanship 
would  win  respectful  admiration  from  the  Chinese. 

The  Japanese  quarter  was  on  very  uneven 
ground,  the  entrance  on  nearly  as  high  a  level 
as  Jerusalem,  and  falling  rapidly,  in  a  tumbled 
sort  of  way,  down  towards  the  official  buildings 
of  the  Exhibition.  There  were  a  few  fair-sized 
trees  on  their  estate,  a  most  welcome  feature, 
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and,  except  to  the  south  part  of  the  grounds, 
all  too  scarce.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  bit 
of  hill-side  was  given  to  them  at  their  request 
or  no  ;  in  their  hands  it  seemed  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  possible.  You  pass  through  a  wide  car¬ 
riage  gate,  not  unlike,  with  its  palings  on  either 
side,  the  usual  entrance  to  a  country  house,  and 
at  once  pass  into  the  land  of  the  willow-pattern 
plate.  The  tea-houses  had  an  anxious  eye  and 
cocked  ear  for  Western  tastes  and  requirements, 
but  the  garden  was  old  Japan — its  romance  un¬ 
touched,  to  my  eyes,  by  the  tarnish  of  Western 
civilisation.  Siam,  too,  I  should  single  out  as  a 
particularly  attractive  building. 

Returning  once  more  for  another  look  at  the 
official  buildings,  there  are  two  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  their  architecture — one,  to 
carry  out,  as  far  as  circumstances  and  materials 
will  allow,  a  reproduction  of  existing  types  of 
monumental  buildings,  and  since  the  occasion  and 
the  materials  favour  it,  to  select  the  architecture 
of  classical  times  as  the  theme  on  which  to  build 
the  many  variations,  or  else  to  construct  what 
one  might  call  festival  architecture — the  architec¬ 
ture  of  triumph  and  of  fantasy — the  art  of  the 
confectioner  and  the  triumph  of  the  bridecake. 
At  St.  Louis  both  kinds  have  been  attempted, 


and  an  uncertain  note  in  consequence  struck. 
The  United  States  Government  buildings  and  the 
Palace  of  Education  represent  the  orthodox 
architecture,  the  Mines  and  Metallurgy  Building 
representing  the  fantastic.  All  three  close  together 
bring  this  home  forcibly  to  the  spectator,  and 
in  a  sense  the  fantastic  triumphs.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  forget  the  hollowness  and  unsubstantiality 
of  the  buildings  pretending  to  represent  the 
qualities  of  the  masterpieces  of  old  time  :  and  the 
modern  exigencies  of  purpose  and  illumination 
accentuate  their  unfitness  and  unreality.  For 
purposes  of  exhibiting  the  articles  contained,  the 
M  ines  Building  is  easily  superior,  whilst  the  cool 
shadow  of  its  eaves,  its  amply  shaded  ambulatory 
round  all  its  sides  invite  the  lounger  and  dazzled 
spectator  to  do  the  remainder  of  his  inspection  on 
comfortable  human  terms.  When  darkness  falls 
it  blossoms  out  into  a  dazzling  wealth  of  multi¬ 
tudinous  fires  which  explain  and  justify  the 
arbitrariness  of  its  wayward  decoration. 

And  there  is,  too,  the  feeling  that  no  wrong  has 
been  done  to  the  illustrious  architectural  dead. 
No  graves  have  been  ransacked,  no  corpses  ex¬ 
humed,  dressed  and  powdered,  with  glass  eyes  in  the 
vacant  sockets,  the  hair  oiled  and  curled,  and  the 
figure  made  to  sit  up  and  simulate  majesty  if  not 
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PALACE  OF  EDUCATION. 


PALACE  OF  MINES  AND  METALLURGY  ON  THE  RIGHT. 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  BUILDING  IN  DISTANCE. 
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BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW  OF  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  BUILDINGS  FROM  THE  GREAT  WHEEL. 


FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  BUILDING  IN  THE  FOREGROUND. 

life.  Despite  the  educational  value  of  this  re¬ 
vival  of  what  Rome  or  Alexandria  may  have  looked 
like,  which  I  have  already  pointed  out,  and  which 
is  undoubtedly  both  important  and  fruitful,  the 
conclusion  I  came  to  was  that  such  exhibitions 
as  these  are  pageants,  that  the  licence  of  the 
theatre  was  not  only  justifiable  but  demanded,  and 
that  though  one  might  describe  Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  Roman  architecture  as  spectacular,  there  was 
too  much  deep  emotion  in  the  bones  of  such 
architecture  to  allow  one  to  view  its  hollow  resur¬ 
rection  for  a  passing  moment  without  some  pain. 

The  other  type  strikes  no  such  chords  :  it  is 
frankly  ephemeral,  frankly  scenic,  with  just  the 
spice  of  impudence  in  it  sufficient  to  enable  one  to 
contemplate  its  removal,  after  its  work  is  done, 
with  a  chastened  satisfaction.  It  is  stuff  that  one 
is  glad  to  have  seen  theoretically  (so  to  speak), 
and  which  one  doesn’t  want  to  see  in  real  life.  It 
is  run  up  surprisingly  quickly ;  it  is  made  gay 
chiefly  with  cast  enrichments  and  colour  ;  it  is  of 
the  nephelococcygian  order  of  architecture,  and  it 
looks  at  you  with  its  finger  laid  against  its  nose  ; 
and  you  accept  its  demure  silence.  For  the  day 
of  the  serious  need  of  these  exhibitions  is  surely 
now  over.  The  enhanced  facilities  of  travel,  the 
widespread  system  of  illustration,  the  continuous 


chain  of  information  that  whirls  unceasingly 
through  the  technical  papers  and  magazines,  leave 
little  undetected  and  unwinnowed  by  the  expert. 
And  it  is  the  expert  who  can  gain  most  from  these 
exhibitions;  to  the  ordinary  visitant  these  exhibits 
awake  a  languid  surprise,  something  comparable 
to  the  looking  at  a  drop  of  pond  water  under  a 
microscope  :  “  Dear  me  !  I  did  not  know  we  had 
such  and  so  many  things  about  us — that  it  took 
so  much  life  and  so  much  contrivance  to  keep  even 
a  drop  of  water  going.”  The  lay  public’s  plea¬ 
sure  is  to  leave  this  world  of  narrow  matter-of-fact 
and  to  wander  at  will  through  the  large  grounds, 
broad  avenues,  and  the  groves  of  this  world  of 
wide  matter-of-fiction :  to  spend  some  hours  in 
the  land  of  romance,  to  take  and  turn  the  storied 
crystal  in  their  own  hands,  to  leave  the  confines 
of  Cocker  and  go  forth  to  meet  the  Encyclopaedia 
himself  in  person — to  sup  in  the  “  patio  ”  of  a  castle 
in  Spain — to  watch  the  wild  fire  throb  and  flicker 
as  it  dances  over  the  canals  and  basins,  climbing 
around  the  columns,  hanging  in  festoons  from  the 
arches,  wavering  along  the  cornices  and  outlining 
the  domes  and  spires — this  is  to  taste  the  main  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  Exhibition.  The  seriousness  of  the 
architecture  provided  for  such  exhibitions  is  a  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  sincerity  of  the  spectators  who  demand 
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a  vraisemblance  in  their  land  of  faery — they  bring 
with  them  their  critical  knowledge  and  their  con¬ 
science,  and  they  expect  to  return  from  their 
adventure  with  no  outrage  done  either  to  their 
convictions  or  to  their  sympathies.  But  granting 
that  all  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  it  seems  an 
enormous  apparatus  to  evoke  for  the  purpose,  and 
there  should  be  long  intervals  of  time  allowed 


between  each  new  manifestation  of  this  particular 
form  of  energy.  The  quantity  of  educational 
pabulum  takes  time  to  digest,  the  quantity  offered 
is  both  large  and  concentrated,  and  owing  to  the 
necessary  effrontery  with  which  it  is  offered  we 
run  the  risk  of  a  moral  as  well  as  physical  in¬ 
digestion.  Like  puff-pastry  it  should  not  appear 
often  on  our  tables.  Halsey  Ricardo. 
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Sedgwick  Memorial  Museum.  —  The 
Sedgwick  Memorial  Museum,  which  was  opened 
by  the  King  and  Queen  on  March  i  this  year,  has 
been  built  partly  with  a  fund  raised  shortly  after 
his  death  to  commemorate  Adam  Sedgwick, 
Woodwardian  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Cambridge.  The  building,  of  which 
Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.,  is  the  architect,  stands 
on  the  site  purchased  from  Downing  College  for 
University  purposes,  and  is  an  L  in  plan,  facing 
Downing  Street  and  Downing  Place.  It  contains 
on  the  ground  floor  two  large  lecture-rooms, 
working- rooms,  and  a  museum  of  comparative 
geology.  Two  staircases  contained  in  projecting 
towers  rise  from  storey  to  storey  to  the  top  of  the 
building,  but  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Great 
Museum,  which  is  nearly  300  feet  long  and 
occupies  almost  the  whole  first  floor,  is  by  an 
external  staircase  in  the  interior  court,  which 
divides  at  the  lower  part  into  two  sweeps,  at  the 
foot  of  which  are  a  pair  of  cave-bears  and  a  pair 
of  primitive  bisons,  forming  the  finish  of  the 
balustrades  on  either  side.  The  Great  Museum 
is  fitted  with  high  cases  projecting  at  right 
angles  to  the  walls  between  the  windows,  and 
table  cases  elsewhere.  Down  the  middle  are 
arranged  the  great  saurians  and  skeletons  of  ex¬ 
tinct  animals,  and  at  the  south  end  is  a  board- 
room,  with  a  private  room  for  the  professor 
adjoining.  In  a  niche  between  two  arches  in  the 
centre  of  the  museum  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sedgwick,  the  last  work  of  the  late  Onslow 
Ford,  R.A.  The  second  floor  is  occupied  by 
numerous  museums  and  laboratories,  and  by  a 
library,  which  is  handsomely  fitted  with  oak,  for 
which  part  of  a  gift  of  £2,000  from  Dr.  Latham, 
the  late  Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  was  made  avail¬ 
able.  The  rest  of  this  munificent  gift,  which  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  the  buildings 
facing  Downing  Street,  has  been  used  partly  on 
this  building  and  partly  on  the  Law  Library 
adjoining.  In  the  roof  is  a  great  attic  chamber, 
175  feet  long,  with  a  barrel  ceiling,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  parts  of  the  building,  extending 
all  along  the  Downing  Street  front.  The  attic  of 


the  back  wing  is  occupied  by  various  offices.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  Sindall,  of  Cambridge,  and  the  clerk 
of  works  Mr.  Robert  Edwards.  The  carving  is  by 
artists  from  the  staff  of  Messrs.  Farmer  and 
Brindley,  some  of  whom  have  worked  under 
Mr.  Jackson’s  direction  for  very  many  years  past, 
much  to  his  satisfaction.  The  fireproof  floors  and 
other  constructive  ironwork  are  by  Messrs.  Homan 
and  Rodgers,  of  London. 

Monument  in  Hampstead  Churchyard.— 
The  monument  marks  the  site  of  three  graves, 
and  primarily  commemorates  a  young  child  who 
lies  buried  beneath  it.  It  is  the  conjoint  design  of 
Mr.  Harry  Furse,  sculptor,  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Warren, 
architect.  The  bronze  group,  cast  from  Mr. 
Furse’s  model,  represents  the  Angel  of  Death 
supporting  a  child  in  his  arms.  The  stonework, 
in  Portland  stone,  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  E. 
Jago. 

Central  Station  Building,  Grove  Road, 
Marylebone,  London  ;  for  the  Central  Electric 
Supply  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  C.  Stanley  Peach 
and  Mr.  C.  H.  Reilly,  Architects. — Oneof  the  largest 
power-houses  in  London  will  eventually  be  that  of 
the  Central  Electric  Supply  Company  at  Grove 
Road,  St.  John’s  Wood,  which  will  supply  power 
for  general  purposes  for  the  west-end  districts  of 
London  served  by  the  Westminster  Electric  Supply 
Corporation  and  the  St.  James’s  and  Pall  Mall 
Electric  Lighting  Company.  It  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Regent’s  Canal,  the  site  being  7J  acres 
in  extent,  all  of  which  will  eventually  be  covered 
with  the  buildings.  Upwards  of  150,000  h.p.  can 
be  placed  on  the  site  if  the  plant  is  arranged  on 
the  one-floor  system.  The  one  half  of  the  first 
section  has  recently  been  completed,  and  provides 
accommodation  for  14,800  h.p.  The  chimney 
shafts  (there  will  eventually  be  six)  are  very  pro¬ 
minent  structures,  and  standing  high  can  be  seen 
for  a  considerable  distance  in  all  directions.  Each 
shaft  is  18  feet  by  18  feet  inside  measurement  at 
the  top,  260  feet  high  from  top  of  concrete  to  top 
of  cap.  The  main  flues  enter  by  three  openings 
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SEDGWICK.  MEMORIAL  MUSEUM,  CAMBRIDGE.  FROM  THE  QUADRANGLE.  T.  G.  JACKSON,  R.A.  ARCHITECT. 
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THE  SEDGWICK  MEMORIAL  MUSEUM,  CAMBRIDGE.  ENTRANCE  FROM  QUADRANGLE, 
T.  G.  TACKSON,  RA.,  ARCHITECT. 


Photo  :  H.  Irving. 
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Photo:  H.  Irving. 

THE  SEDGWICK  MEMORIAL  MUSEUM,  CAMBRIDGE. 

THE  LIBRARY.  T.  G.  JACKSON,  R.A.,  ARCHITECT. 
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SEDGWICK  MEMORIAL  MUSEUM,  CAMBRIDGE.  T.  G.  JACKSON,  R.A.,  ARCHITECT. 


MONUMENT  IN  HAMPSTEAD  CHURCHYARD. 

HARRY  EURSE,  SCUI.PTOR.  E.  P.  WARREN,  ARCHITECT. 
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Photo :  E.  Dockree. 

CENTRAL  STATION  BUILDING.  GROVE  ROAD.  MARYLEBONE.  FOR  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  LTD. 


C.  STANLEY  PEACH  AND  C.  H.  REILLY,  ARCHITECTS. 

6o  feet  above  ground  level.  In  the  architectural 
treatment  of  the  upper  part  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  take  advantage  of  the  iron  bands  which 
sooner  or  later  are  required  round  the  upper  part 
of  all  shafts,  and  of  the  recesses  formed,  by  placing 
the  set-offs,  when  the  brickwork  is  reduced  in 
thickness,  on  the  outside  instead  of  the  inside  of 
the  wall.  By  these  means  some  relief  is  obtained, 


and  the  upper  part  is  designed  as  an  enriched 
feature  which,  in  contrast  with  the  plain  wall 
below,  forms  the  whole  composition.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  working  on  these  lines  some  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  characteristic  treatment  of  large  stacks 
may  be  evolved.  Similar  principles  have  been 
followed  in  the  general  treatment  of  the  principal. 
fa9ades. 
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CENTRAL  STATION  BUILDING,  GROVE  ROAD,  MARYLEBONE,  FOR  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  LTD. 

C.  STANLEY  PEACH  AND  C.  H.  REILLY,  ARCHITECTS. 


New  Church,  Kempley,  Gloucester¬ 
shire. — Kempley  lies  about  six  miles  to  the  south 
of  Ledbury  and  eight  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Ross.  It  stands  on  high  land  and  has  an  un¬ 
interrupted  view  to  the  north  of  the  Malvern 
Hills.  The  new  church  was  built  by  Lord  Beau¬ 
champ  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  parish, 


the  old  church,  well  known  for  its  eleventh- 
century  paintings,  lying  some  little  distance  out  of 
the  modern  village,  and  at  a  lower  level  and  sub¬ 
ject  during  the  winter  months  to  flooding.  Some 
of  the  foundations  of  the  new  church  had  been 
put  in,  under  Lord  Beauchamp’s  direction,  before 
Mr.  A.  Randall  Wells,  the  architect,  was  asked  to 
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NEW  CHURCH,  KEMPLEY,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE.  FROM  THE  SOUTH-EAST. 
A.  RANDALL  WELLS,  ARCHITECT. 


design  a  church  to  fit  upon  them  as  nearly  as 
possible,  fulfilling  certain  requirements  of  his 
lordship  that  there  should  be  no  east  window, 
that  most  of  the  lighting  should  be  done  from  the 
west  end,  and  that  the  eaves  should  be  kept  low. 
The  work  was  done  without  a  contractor,  and  the 
labour  was  mainly  local,  assisted  by  masons  who 
had  previously  worked  with  the  architect.  Mr.  R. 


James,  a  small  local  builder,  acted  as  foreman. 
\  he  stone  used  was  from  the  Forest  of  Dean 
stone  quarries,  about  seven  miles  from  the  work. 
The  walling  was  the  usual  rough  walling  of  the 
district,  with  quoins  as  little  wrought  as  present- 
day  masons’  training  will  allow.  The  roof  timbers 
were  of  oak  cut  on  the  estate  and  used  green  ;  the 
covering  of  stone  tiles  diminishing  from  five  feet 
long  at  the  eaves  to  a  foot  at  the  ridge.  The  bulk 
of  these  were  quarried  by  the  workmen  from  a 
piece  of  land  hired  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  stone 
tiling  having  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  district. 
The  stone  relief  of  the  Crucifixion  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  east  wall  and  the  panel  in  the  porch  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  were  carved  by  men  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Laurence  Turner  from  the 
architect’s  designs,  while  the  relief  over  the  en¬ 
trance  was  cut  by  the  architect  himself.  The 
wrought-iron  casements  of  a  special  flat-welded 
section  were  made  and  the  glazing  done  by 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  i,  Balcombe  Street,  N.W., 
the  glass  used  being  some  old  Dutch  glass  of 
a  horny  appearance,  similar  to  that  which  can 
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design  a  church  to  fit  upon  them  as  nearly  as 
possible,  fulfilling  certain  requirements  of  his 
lordship  that  there  should  be  no  east  window, 
that  most  of  the  lighting  should  be  done  from  the 
west  end,  and  that  the  eaves  should  be  kept  low. 
The  work  was  done  without  a  contractor,  and  the 
labour  was  mainly  local,  assisted  by  masons  who 
had  previously  worked  with  the  architect.  Mr.  R. 
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James,  a  small  local  builder,  acted  as  foreman. 
The  stone  used  was  from  the  Forest  of  Dean 
stone  quarries,  about  seven  miles  from  the  work. 
The  walling  was  the  usual  rough  walling  of  the 
district,  with  quoins  as  little  wrought  as  present- 
day  masons’ training  will  allow.  The  roof  timbers 
were  of  oak  cut  on  the  estate  and  used  green  ;  the 
covering  of  stone  tiles  diminishing  from  five  feet 
long  at  the  eaves  to  a  foot  at  the  ridge.  The  bulk 
of  these  were  quarried  by  the  workmen  from  a 
piece  of  land  hired  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  stone 
tiling  having  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  district. 
The  stone  relief  of  the  Crucifixion  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  east  wall  and  the  panel  in  the  porch  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  were  carved  by  men  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Laurence  Turner  from  the 
architect’s  designs,  while  the  relief  over  the  en¬ 
trance  was  cut  by  the  architect  himself.  The 
wrought-iron  casements  of  a  special  flat-welded 
section  were  made  and  the  glazing  done  by 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  i,  Balcombe  Street,  N.W., 
the  glass  used  being  some  old  Dutch  glass  of 
a  horny  appearance,  similar  to  that  which  can 
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still  be  seen  in  English  cottage  lights  with  old 
hat  leads  and  bands.  The  seating,  the  prayer 
desk,  the  rails,  and  the  altar  were  designed  by  the 
architect  and  made  by  the  Gloucester  Joinery 
Company  in  English  oak.  The  lectern  was  made 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Barnsley;  candelabra  for  the 
chancel  and  a  pair  of  iron  candlesticks  for  the 


chapel  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Ernest  Gimson.  The 
edges  of  the  Rood  principal  were  ornamented  by 
the  carpenters  with  draw-knife  and  chisel  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  village  manner.  The  pattern  was  gouged 
and  cut  into  the  oak  by  the  architect,  assisted  by 
his  brother,  Mr.  Linley  Wells,  so  that  it  could  be 
easily  repainted  by  the  village  painter.  After  the 
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gouging  the  whole  principal  was  given  a  thin  coat 
of  ivory  black,  the  pattern  was  then  grounded  in 
with  broken  white,  and  the  colours  filled  in  on  top. 
The  colours  used  were  Chinese  vermilion,  ruby 
madder,  golden  ochre,  chrome  yellow,  chrome 
green,  permanent  blue,  and  indigo.  The  figures 
on  the  beam — Christ,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  John — 
were  carved  in  pine  by  Mr.  David  Gibb,  probably 

Discoveries  at 

THE  ABBEY  MILLSTREAM  AND  BRIDGE 
AND  DISCOVERIES  MADE  IN  RECENT 
EXCAVATIONS. 

Great  College  Street  forms  the  southern 
boundary  to  the  garden  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
from  which  the  street  is  separated  by  the  well- 
known  mediaeval  stone  wall  that  runs  along  its 
northern  side. 

In  many  old  maps  this  is  called  the  Dead  Wall, 
and  separated  the  garden  from  the  path  and  water¬ 
course,  the  situation  of  which  are  accurately  re¬ 
presented  by  the  street  of  to-day.  In  a  map 


the  only  ship’s  figure-head  carver  left  in  London. 
These  were  painted  with  the  beam,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  on  their  completion  were  removed  by 
order  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  at  the 
same  time  had  a  canopy,  given  by  Lord  Beau¬ 
champ,  taken  from  over  the  altar.  The  Vicar  is 
responsible  for  the  present  temporary  arrangement 
of  the  east  end  and  candlesticks. 


Westminster. 

dated  1690,  at  the  British  Museum,  this  dead 
wall  is  shown  as  forming  the  southern  enclosure 
of  the  Earl  of  Lindsey’s  garden,  the  eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  which  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
site  of  the  Abingdon  Street  houses. 

Many  confident  statements  are  to  be  met  with 
that  the  watercourse  in  question  was  a  tidal  creek, 
practicable  for  boats  and  barges  as  far  as  the  ancient 
Abbey  gateway,  represented  by  the  archway  at 
present  giving  access  to  the  south-eastern  corner 
of  Dean’s  Yard,  anciently  called  “  The  Elms.” 
A  study  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  maps 
and  plans,  however,  makes  it  clear  that  this  water- 
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course  was  a  millstream  of  no  great  width,  and 
serving  a  mill  placed  on  the  river  bank  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  present  Victoria  Tower 


Garden.  1  his  mill  is  clearly  shown  in  several 
plans  and  “  bird’s-eye  ”  views,  notably  in  the  plan 
of  Pieter  Vanden  Keere,  1593,  in  the  Print  Room  of 
the  British  Museum.  In  this  plan  a  double  struc¬ 
ture  is  shown,  labelled  “The  Queen’s  Slaughter¬ 
house  and  Mill.”  Norden’s  map,  in  the  “Specu¬ 
lum  Britanniae — the  first  parte,”  published  in 
I593»  also  clearly  shows  the  mill  and  Queen’s 
slaughter-house.  The  slaughter-house  existed 
well  into  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  shown  as 
“The  King’s  Slaughter-house,”  in  the  same  position, 
in  a  plan  of  intended  improvements  to  West¬ 
minster  Bridge  dated  1739,  at  the  British  Museum. 

In  view  of  its  position  on  a  tidal  river  with  so 
great  a  rise  and  fall  of  tide  as  the  Thames,  the 
mill,  in  all  probability,  must  have  been  worked 
between  tides,  and  very  likely  by  means  of  auto¬ 
matic  flood-gates,  which  admitted  water  as  the 
tide  rose,  and  held  it  back  as  the  tide  fell.  There 
are,  I  believe,  many  mills  of  this  sort  existing,  on 
Southampton  Water  and  elsewhere,  and  I  have 
lately  seen  one  near  Chichester.  If  such  was  the 
nature  of  the  mill,  boats  or  barges  could  only 
have  passed  from  the  Thames  to  the  millstream 
at  high  tide,  by  some  side  creek  or  lock,  which  I 
have  been  unable  to  detect  on  any  of  the  maps  or 
plans  I  have  seen,  and  in  the  recent  demolitions 
of  buildings  in  Great  College  Street,  and  the 
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subsequent  excavations,  nothing  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  has  been  discovered,  either  in  the  nature 
of  quays  or  wharves,  to  warrant  the  supposition 
that  the  stream  was  navigable.  In  Richard 
Blome’s  “  Map  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster,  taken  from  the  last  Survey,  with 
Corrections,”  1720,  the  position  of  the  eastward 
commencement  of  uncovered  waterway  in  Great 
College  Street  coincides  with  the  bridge  uncovered 
last  spring  at  the  junction  of  that  street  with 
Tufton  Street,  of  which  I  am  able  to  show  a  photo¬ 
graphic  view  and  measured  drawing.  Blome’s 
map  shows  Tufton  Street  as  the  Bowling  Alley, 
a  name  under  which  it  figures  in  many  con¬ 
temporary  and  earlier  maps,  and  indicates  several 
small  bridges  crossing  the  course  of  the  stream  in 
what  is  now  Great  College  Street,  and  connecting 
the  path  that  ran  along  the  bank  under  the  old 
wall,  known  as  the  Dead  Wall.  It  further  shows 
one  wide  bridge  for  general  traffic  on  Millbank. 

The  bridge,  as  shown  in  my  illustrations,  con¬ 
sists  at  present  of  a  round  brick  arch  or  vault, 
placed  between  two  stone  abutments  or  flanking 
walls  of  obviously  earlier  date.  They  are  in 
fairly  dressed  masonry  of  Kentish  rag,  and  are, 
I  should  say,  not  later  than  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  brickwork  appears  to  be,  at 
earliest,  of  seventeenth-century  character,  and  the 
arch  uncovered  recently  seems  to  me  to  be  the  end 
of  a  culvert  rather  than  a  bridge, and  formed  between 
the  stone  abutments  of  a  demolished  bridge,  which 
was  probably  of  timber,  merely  to  enable  the 
street  to  be  carried  solidly  up  to  the  entrance  of 
Dean’s  Yard.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  exposed 
end  of  this  brick  vault  shows  that  there  is  no 
invert  arch.  The  vault  indeed  springs  from  the 
clay  of  the  bed,  without  anything  approaching  to 
foundations.  As  I  saw  it  in  the  spring,  the  right- 
hand  or  northern  side  of  the  vault  rested  upon  a 
thin  slab  of  wood,  which,  on  inspection,  proved  to 
be  not  even  oak  or  elm,  but  pine.  The  absence 
of  invert  arch  and  of  foundations  shows  clearly 
that  the  brick  vault  must  have  been  built  after 
the  midstream,  as  such,  had  ceased  to  exist,  the 
water  being  drained  off  higher  up,  perhaps  to  feed 
the  rectangular  canal  or  pond  in  St.  James’s  Park, 
shown  in  eighteenth-century  prints.  No  water 
flows  now  in  the  old  course  in  Great  College 
Street.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  bridge 
which  connected  the  existing  stone  abutments 
or  flanking  walls  was  of  timber,  as  one  or  two 
stone  corbels  remain  to  suggest  the  support  of 
struts  to  the  main  timbers  or  “stringers”  of  such 
a  structure. 

I  have  had  no  possible  means  of  ascertaining 
the  length  of  this  brick  vault  or  culvert,  and  its 
extent  would  throw  considerable  light  upon  its 
purpose,  for,  if  extending  back,  i.e.  westwards,  as 
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far  as  Great  Smith  Street,  it  would  lead  to  the 
supposition  that,  after  the  disuse  of  the  mill  and 
midstream,  the  latter  was  vaulted  over  to  gain 
ground  whereon  to  erect  buildings  or  form  gardens 
at  the  back  or  to  the  southward  of  Dean’s 
Yard. 

A  few  years  ago  the  northern  side  of  Little 
Smith  Street,  at  present  occupied  by  the  Church 
House,  was  formed  by  a  row  of  small  houses 
whose  back-yards  abutted  on  the  mews  and  back¬ 
yards  of  Dean’s  Yard  ;  under  these  back-yards 
approximately  the  stream  must  have  passed.  But 
Norden’s  map  shows  a  twin  stream,  the  southern 
branch  of  which  would,  I  think,  about  coincide 
with  Little  Smith  Street.  These  streams  seem  to 
converge  at  the  bridge,  and  the  modern  Church 
House  appears  to  occupy  pretty  accurately  the 
area  of  the  island  they  enclosed.  It  will  be 
noticed  in  Norden’s  map,  of  which  my  illustration 
shows  a  portion,  that  there  is  a  group  of  buildings 
precisely  at  the  point  where  the  recent  excava¬ 
tions  have  discovered  so  many  indications  of 
seventeenth-century  usage.  These  are  the  only 
buildings  which  in  1593  seem  to  have  existed  on 
the  south  bank  between  the  Abbey  Gate  and  the 
river. 

Eastward  of  the  bridge  and  marking  the  southern 
bank  of  the  stream  is  a  row  of  small  timber  piles 
or  camp  shedding,  probably  placed  to  form  a 
stable  site  on  the  bank  for  building  purposes. 
Excavations  for  sewers,  &c.,  in  Great  College 
Street  have  disclosed  a  stone  wall  of  considerable 
thickness,  which  seems  to  denote  the  retaining 
wall  of  the  northern  bank. 

Upon  this  site,  extending  between  Tufton  Street 
(the  old  Bowling  Alley)  and  Barton  Street,  a  much 
more  recent  thoroughfare  apparently,  there  stood 
until  last  year  two  blocks  of  houses  separated  by 
a  narrow  passage  called  Black  Dog  Alley,  and  all, 
I  think,  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  though  the 
brick-vaulted  cellars  beneath  those  in  the  eastern 
block  next  Barton  Street,  built  of  smallish  bricks, 
had  the  appearance  of  seventeenth-century  work. 

A  very  large  number  of  objects,  pottery,  spoons, 
knives,  and  tobacco  pipes,  mostly  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  were  found  in  the  recent  excava¬ 
tions  beneath  these  houses.  Before  describing 
these  interesting  “finds”  I  wish  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  course  of  the  stream  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thorney  Island,  and  must  pro¬ 
fess  my  indebtedness  for  much  information  to 
Mr.  J.  G.  Waller,  F.S.A.,  whose  paper  and  plan 
contained  in  the  “  Transactions  of  the  London  and 
Middlesex  Archaeological  Society”  in  1890  is  of 
extreme  interest  and  value.  Mr.  Waller  derives 
its  name  of  Tyburne  from  the  Saxon  Tye  or  Teo 
Bourne — a  double  brook- — and  accounts  for  this 
name  by  the  duplication  or  bifurcation  marking  off 
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the  delta  on  which  the  city  and  abbey  of  West¬ 
minster  stand,  and  responsible,  as  he  says,  in 
great  part  for  its  formation.  He  points  out  that 
in  its  southward  course,  from  its  rise  in  the  conduit 
fields  below  the  hill  of  Hampstead  to  the  Thames, 
it  gives  name  to  Brook  Street,  to  Conduit  Street, 
and  to  Pump  House  Ground,  at  the  junction  of 
the  latter  with  Bond  Street.  Hence  it  passed  by 
the  rear  of  the  garden  of  Berkeley  House  and  the 
end  of  Clarges  Street  to  the  Green  Park,  which  it 
crossed  to  the  front  of  Buckingham  Palace,  where, 
in  Faithorne's  map  of  1685,  it  was  covered  in  from 
view.  Passing  in  front  of  the  palace  its  course 
was  down  James  Street,  Chapel  Street,  Orchard 
Street,  between  the  present  Church  House  and 
the  south  side  of  Dean’s  Yard  to  the  bridge  at 
the  corner  of  Tufton  Street. 

Mr.  Waller  describes  the  junction  of  the  other 
branch,  the  bifurcation,  as  occurring  in  front  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  whence,  he  says,  it  made  a 
bold  sweep  westwards,  forming  the  ancient  boun¬ 
dary  of  Westminster,  and,  under  the  name  of  the 
King’s  Scholars’  Pond  Sewer,  passed  into  the 
Thames,  running  close  to  Victoria  Station  (there 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
brewery  here)  and  by  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road  and 
Tachbrook  Street,  out  to  the  river.  But  there  is 
still  the  eastern  branch,  which  confined  the  island 
of  1  horney,  to  account  for,  and  this  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  In  Norden’smap  a  branch  is  shown  running 
eastward  along  St.  James’s  Park  until  close  to 
Spring  Gardens,  somewhere  about  the  present 
Admiralty  buildings.  It  seems  to  be  covered  in, 
or  at  any  rate  disappears.  The  whole  lie  of  the 
ground,  however,  and  the  lines  of  the  houses  in 
old  maps,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  passed  through 
Old  Scotland  Yard  or  thereabouts,  and  made  for 
the  Old  Scotland  Dock  shown  clearly  in  the  plan 
of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  published  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1747  from  a  survey  of  1680. 

I  here  seems,  however,  to  have  been  an  offshoot  of 
this  branch  running  southward  across  the  present 
Parade  Ground  of  the  Horse  Guards.  I  think  it 
must  have  passed  along  a  portion  of  the  eastern 
side  of  St.  James’s  Park,  as  excavations  along  the 
western  side  of  Delahay  Street  some  years  ago  dis¬ 
covered  a  number  of  willow  trunks,  &c.,  and  down 
Princes  Street,  which  in  a  map  of  1685  as  well 
as  in  others  is  called  “  Long  Ditch,”  though  this, 
of  course,  may  have  been  an  artificial  ditch. 

I  he  water  has  long  since  been  diverted  from 
the  natural  course  of  the  stream  into  the  pond  in 
St.  James  s  Park  and  into  various  sewers. 

I  have  now  to  draw  attention  to  the  objects 
found  in  the  excavations  on  a  spot  bounded  by 
I  ufton  Street — or  the  old  Bowling  Alley — on  the 
west,  the  midstream  or  Great  College  Street  on 
the  north,  and  Barton  Street  on  the  east,  and 


extending  to  some  80  or  go  feet  southward  from 
Great  College  Street.  Most  of  the  articles  were 
found  within  20  or  30  feet  of  the  old  stream, 
many  in  the  course  itself.  The  most  valuable  of 
these  is  a  portion  of  a  writhed  Purbeck  marble 
shaft,  which  is  clearly  the  upper  part  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  angle  shaft  of  the  'Confessor’s  shrine.  It 
exactly  fits  that  position,  and  has  now  been 
restored  to  the  Abbey. 

They  consist  chiefly  of  spoons,  knives,  and  pot¬ 
tery.  Of  the  spoons,  No.  2,  a  small  slip-ended 
pewter  spoon,  is  I  think  the  earliest,  probably  of 
the  early  sixteenth  century,  and  much  like  one  in 
the  Ellis  collection  at  South  Kensington  having 
the  date  1523  assigned  to  it. 

Nos.  3  and  5  are  pewter  “  Maids’  Head  ”  spoons 
of  the  middle  seventeenth  century. 

No.  1,  a  brass  spoon  with  a  heart  on  the  touch 
and  a  pied  de  biche  handle,  probably  1680-go. 

No.  4,  a  brass  spoon  plated  with  tin,  is  plain, 
slip-handled,  and  a  little  earlier  in  date,  while 
No.  6,  marked  S.C.  on  the  handle,  is  a  brass 
spoon  probably  of  the  seventeenth  or  early  eigh¬ 
teenth  century. 

No.  7,  the  sifting  or  straining  ladle  of  brass, 
from  the  shape  of  its  handle  must  be,  I  think,  of 
the  late  seventeenth  century. 

No.  8  is  a  pot-lifter  of  iron  of  about  the  same 
period. 

The  knives  are,  I  believe,  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  the  possible  exception  of  No.  10, 
a  knife  with  a  small  blue-stained  short  wooden 
handle  inserted  in  an  iron  ferrule,  which  may  be 
of  the  late  sixteenth  century. 

No.  11  has  an  engraved  haft  of  bone. 

No.  12  is  a  small  ball-shaped  padlock. 

The  small  brass  candlestick,  No.  14  in  plate  B, 
is  rather  unusual  in  shape,  and  belongs,  I  think, 
to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  extremely  small  pipe  in  the  same  illustra¬ 
tion  must  belong  at  latest  to  the  early  part  of 
that  century  ;  it  would  not  admit  an  ordinary 
modern  cigarette,  and  is  barely  3  inches  long. 

The  small  glass  bottles,  Nos.  g,  20,  and  23,  are 
probably  ink  or  essence  bottles.  The  little  green- 
glazed  jug,  No.  18,  is  curious,  and  seems  to  be 
intended,  with  its  minute  outlet,  for  pouring 
drops.  The  ointment  pots  in  plate  C  are  of  a  not 
unusual  type  ;  they  are  of  glazed  white  ware, 
known  as  “  Battersea  Delft,”  turned  brown  in 
some  cases  by  contact  with  the  clay,  the  small 
pot  No.  22  being  prettily  marked  with  blue. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Watts,  F.S.A., 
and  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  South  Kensington  Museum, 
for  kind  assistance  as  to  dates  and  descriptions  of 
these  articles. 

The  most  exciting  find  has  been  No.  24,  the 
“  Greybeard  ”  jug  with  its  contents,  No.  27. 
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A — Spoons,  straining  ladle,  pot-lifter,  knives,  padlock,  and  glass  bottle. 


Photos  :  H.  Irvii.g. 


B — Stoneware  jug  ;  small  brass  candlestick  ;  dark-green  glass  bottle  ;  tobacco  pipes. 
OBJECTS  FOUND  IN  THE  WESTMINSTER  EXCAVATIONS. 
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D — Brown  “  Greybeard"  jugs  and  green-glazed  earthenware  bottle. 
OBJECTS  FOUND  IN  THE  WESTMINSTER  EXCAVATIONS. 
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Photo :  H.  Irving. 

E. — 27.  CHARM  FOUND  IN  “GREYBEARD”  JUG. 


When  found  and  purchased  by  me  it  was  stop¬ 
pered  down  with  a  cork.  Upon  opening  it,  and 
washing  out  the  contents,  I  found  them  to  be  as 
follows  : — A  small  piece  of  cloth  or  serge,  for¬ 
merly  red,  cut  carefully  and  neatly  into  a  heart 
shape,  and  stuck  full  of  brass  round-headed  pins, 
each  pin  bent.  A  small  quantity  of  hair,  ostensibly 
human,  and  some  small  finger-nail  parings.  I 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  deposit  inside  a  stoppered  jug,  found  in  the 
clay  of  the  millstream  bank. 

It  is  a  malevolent  charm,  the  intended  victim 
of  which  was  a  woman,  and  it  is  perhaps  permis¬ 
sible  to  surmise  that  the  depositor  and  evilwisher 
was  of  the  same  sex.  Perhaps  a  maidservant  who 
had  a  grudge  against  her  mistress,  and  who  could 
easily  obtain  the  clippings  and  prunings  of  her 
toilet. 

The  jug  and  its  contents  were  probably  buried 
in  the  seventeenth  century  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  rite  of  a  fearful  incantation.  The  Lord’s 
Prayer  may  even  have  been  said  backwards,  and 
a  peculiarly  malevolent  phase  of  the  moon  may 
have  been  awaited.  If  it  is  fair  to  form  these 


somewhat  uncharitable  and  ungallant  surmises, 
the  opportunity  is  also  presented  of  adjusting  the 
balance  of  charity  and  of  gallantry,  by  expressing 
the  sincere  hope  that  the  charm  was  ineffectual, 
that  the  fair  intended  victim  escaped  all  aches  and 
pains,  and  that  the  only  pricks  bestowed  were 
upon  the  repentant  conscience  of  the  depositor. 

The  only  similar  discovery  of  which  I  have 
knowledge  is  that  of  a  small  wax  heart,  also,  I 
believe,  stuck  with  pins,  found  wrapped  in  paper 
or  parchment,  under  the  thatched  eaves  of  a 
cottage  in  Scotland.  These  charms  seem  to  be 
akin  to  the  images  of  wax  and  clay,  perforated 
with  pins,  thorns,  or  daggers,  which  have  formed 
part  of  the  immemorial  stock-in-trade  of  witch¬ 
craft  both  in  eastern  and  western  countries. 

The  finding  of  this  relic  of  the  Black  Art  adds 
to  the  romantic  charm  of  an  ancient  and  extremely 
interesting  neighbourhood,  unfortunately  in  immi¬ 
nent  danger  of  total  demolition  at  the  hands  of 
its  ground  landlords,  on  whose  behalf  I  had,  last 
year,  the  honour  of  making  an  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  your  readers. 

Edward  Prioleau  Warren. 
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Architecture 

I.— THE  RETURN  OF  THE  PRODIGAL. 

By  Walter  Bayes. 

“Architecture  is  the  parent  of  all  the  arts." 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  the  ap¬ 
parently  infinite  vicissitudes  of  human  experience 
are  but  slight  variations  on  a  few  typical  stories, 
and  it  is  therefore  in  the  natural  order  of  things 
that  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  family  of 
the  arts  should  conform  closely  to  an  ancient 
model.  Once  more  we  have  a  family — father  and 
sons — living  together  for  a  time  a  common  life  of 
dignity  and  mutual  support ;  once  more  the 
adventurous  member  asks  for  his  portion  and 
departs  for  a  far  country,  there  to  devour  his 
substance  with,  shall  we  say,  picture  dealers  ? 
an  ungrateful  crew  that  sap  an  artist’s  vitality  and 
bring  him  no  heirs ;  once  more,  reduced  to  the 
husks,  we  find  him  reminding  himself  how  many 
mere  handicraftsmen  in  his  father’s  house  have 
bread  enough  and  to  spare. 

Thus  far  the  resemblance  to  the  Biblical  narra¬ 
tive  is  striking.  Our  later  prodigal,  however, 
thinks  it  wise  to  throw  out  feelers  to  ascertain 
what  reception  he  is  likely  to  get  if  he  return  to 
the  ancestral  roof.  He  represents  that  he  has  seen 
much  since  his  departure,  has  picked  up  a  thing 
or  two,  and  would  return  with  an  added  personal 
value  easily  counterbalancing  a  certain  want  of 
cash,  that  he  hesitates  without  some  guarantee  of 
a  similar  berth  at  home  to  throw  up  a  definite 
position  in  the  pork-raising  business  with  hand¬ 
some  perquisites  in  the  way  of  nourriture.  His 
brothers,  who  are  several,  have  got  wind  of  his 
position,  and  are  by  no  means  anxious  for  his 
return,  secretly  feeling  that  he  has  in  some  ways 
more  vitality  than  themselves,  and  dreading  the 
new  methods  and  ideas  he  may  introduce  ;  they 
therefore  compliment  him  warmly  on  the  cut  of 
his  garments  and  his  foreign  airs  and  graces — he 
has  clearly,  they  say,  carved  out  for  himself  a 
career  in  a  larger  world,  and  would  never  be  able 
to  settle  down  again  to  their  humdrum  existence. 
As  for  the  sirens  that  have  devoured  his  substance 
so  wastefully,  they  don’t  much  mind  what  becomes 
of  him  as  he  is  sucked  practically  dry.  The  more 
intelligent  of  them  recognise  this,  and  are  concen¬ 
trating  their  attention  on  the  task  of  debauching 
some  of  his  brothers,  and  indeed  in  face  of  these 
temptations  it  may  well  be  that  the  ill-advised 
discontent  of  the  latter  with  the  dulness  of  their 
existence  is  not  entirely  affected.  The  father,  for 
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his  part,  has  not  forgotten  that,  though  his  prodigal 
son  in  earlier  years  had  worked  with  him  loyally 
enough,  yet  for  some  time  previous  to  his  exodus 
he  was  a  bit  of  a  handful.  Still,  being  on  the  whole 
a  vigorous  old  boy,  he  feels  an  interest  in  possible 
fresh  developments,  the  more  so  as  he  finds  his 
other  sons  a  trifle  stale  and  slack,  as  well  as  not 
securely  proof  against  corrupting  influences  from 
which  the  returning  wanderer  will  be  for  a  time 
at  least  immune.  He  therefore  hesitates  before 
rejecting  his  son’s  overtures. 

In  the  task  of  facilitating  such  a  rapprochement 
between  painting  and  architecture,  conceive  of  the 
present  writer  as  a  self-appointed  ambassador. 
An  authoritative  statement  of  the  relations  between 
the  two  by  someone  who  understands  the  subject 
is,  by  painters  at  least,  urgently  required,  but  the 
few  hints  at  such  guidance  as  I  have  happened 
upon  fail  (perhaps  from  want  of  acquaintance  with 
his  exceeding  ignorance)  to  touch  on  many  of  the 
painter’s  difficulties.  Hence  the  utility  of  raising, 
in  a  quarter  where  they  may  be  threshed  out,  the 
questions  we  want  answered.  What  hinders  a 
revival  of  decorative  painting  in  England,  and 
how  may  those  hindrances  be  removed  ?  What 
are  the  functions  of  the  decorative  painter,  and 
what,  hence,  the  qualities  required  of  him  ? 
Lastly,  and  not  without  importance,  what  subjects 
are  open  to  his  handling  ?  I  offer  provisional 
answers,  in  the  serious  hope  that  my  display  of 
ignorance  may  provoke  a  sifting  of  wrong  opinions 
from  hazily-held  right  ones,  and  a  speedy  testing 
by  experiment  of  the  principles  that  emerge  intact. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  feared  some  archi¬ 
tects  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  place  at  all 
for  painting  in  a  fine  architectural  scheme,  that 
it  is  a  mere  adventitious  aid,  unnecessary  and  even 
repugnant  to  the  devotee  of  “  building  qualities.” 
The  dearth  of  fine  examples  of  the  union  of  the 
arts  tends  to  breed  the  purist,  eschewing,  first 
picturesqueness,  then  colour,  then  sculpture,  till 
he  prides  himself  on  getting  his  results  by  pure 
masonry.  As  architecture  becomes  thus  severe  it 
appeals  necessarily  to  a  smaller  and  smaller  circle 
of  appreciation — and  indeed  the  painter,  if  received 
back  into  the  fold,  might  bring  part  of  the  world 
with  him.  And  there  is  a  further  objection  to 
this  attitude.  It  is  that  there  exist  men  of  robust 
and  genial  talent  who  never  grow  to  their  full 
stature  if  cramped  by  such  a  narrow  aestheticism 
(and  in  the  country  of  Shakespeare  it  is  happily 
unnecessary  to  think  the  less  of  them  for  that). 
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men  whose  impulse  is  not  to  retire  in  superior 
fashion  out  of  range  of  the  consciousness  of  their 
kind,  but  rather  to  pursue  ;  and  in  such  a  vigorous 
forward  policy  painting  is  a  weapon  that  may  keep 
the  architect  in  touch  with  the  enemy  until  his 
heavier  forces  can  be  brought  to  bear;  it  is 
to  architects  of  this  type  that  my  appeal  is 
addressed.  Another  objection  that  meets  us  at 
the  outset,  and  is  at  least  frankly  stated,  is  that 
of  expense.  It  is,  I  think,  made  partly  in  vain 
flattery  of  the  painter  who  makes  the  inquiry. 
“  You  are  such  a  clever  fellow  that  you  must  be 
making  colossal  sums,”  being  the  agreeable  fiction 
implied — a  fiction  the  painter  can  hardly  be  so 
inconsiderate  as  to  expose.  The  expense  is  con¬ 
siderable  if  you  employ  the  man  who  does  the 
most  popular  Academy  pictures,  or  that  even 
■greater  genius,  the  illustrator,  who  sums  up  all 
the  world  has  of  feminine  elegance  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  charm  for  the  readers  of  penny  novelettes. 
Yet  there  are  men  scarcely  inferior  to  these  for 
the  purposes  of  the  architect,  who  might  be  in¬ 
duced  by  sporting  interest  and  natural  inclination 
for  the  work  to  do  painting  at  prices  hardly 
greater  than  must  be  paid,  say,  for  certain  great 
panels  of  damask  that  I  have  seen  used  where 
painting  would  be  at  least  as  suitable.  No  doubt 
if  painting  were  found  largely  to  increase  the 
attractiveness  of  a  building  it  would  ultimately 
come  to  be  paid  for,  but  the  innovating  architect 
would,  I  am  convinced,  find  things  made  easy  for 
him  at  first.  Now  it  may  be  said  that  if  modestly- 
paid  work  is  meant,  decorative  painting  is  already 
done.  It  is  to  a  small  extent  by  a  breed  of 
painters  about  on  a  level  with  upholsterers,  of 
whom  so  many  yards  of  frieze  are  ordered  at 
such  and  such  a  width,  without  their  ever  having 
seen  a  drawing  of  the  room  it  is  to  adorn,  or  the 
mouldings  that  are  to  surround  it.  They  rarely 
have  any  draughtsmanship,  more  rarely  any  imagi¬ 
nation,  nor  is  anything  better  asked  of  them.  Two 
days  before  the  delivery  of  the  frieze  a  message  is 
sent  down  that  it  is  to  be  four  inches  narrower  along 
the  whole  of  its  length.  These  men  have  some 
reliability  in  technical  matters  that  the  ordinary 
painter  may  find  a  difficulty  in  matching  at  first, 
but  only  at  first,  and  I  cannot  but  think  the  archi¬ 
tect,  in  the  small  way  in  which  he  does  use  the 
painter,  might  exercise  a  little  enterprise  in  choos¬ 
ing  him,  and  treat  him  a  little  more  confidently 
when  he  has  got  him.  He  may  himself,  however, 
have  no  very  clear  idea  of  what  he  wants.  The 
large  amount  of  modelling  done  for  architects  is 
instructive  in  considering  the  question  of  financial 
feasibility.  Much  of  it  is  designed  on  hardly 
more  confidential  terms  with  the  architect,  and  is 
still  subject  to  that  shameful  change  of  dimensions 
at  the  last  minute  ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it 


done,  and  not  all  so  well  (I  have  done  some  my¬ 
self,  and  know)  that  it  should  be  impossible  to 
get  painting  of  equal  quality,  while  it  is  paid  for 
at  rates  that  would  be  eminently  satisfactory  to  a 
painter  in  the  least  keen  on  the  new  movement. 
Moreover  it  seems  to  be  done  by  the  ablest  men 
in  the  profession  if  they  have  the  time. 

If  this  last  statement  is  exaggerated,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  exaggerate  the  opposite  case  of  the  poor 
painter.  The  three  or  four  occasions  during  the 
last  dozen  years  on  which  a  painter  of  repute  has 
been  employed  are  notorious,  and  these  nearly 
exhaust  the  record  ;  yet  there  are  many  painters 
just  as  capable  of  success  in  this  field  as  the  few 
that  have  been  chosen.  There  is  no  doubt  a  very 
real  question  on  which  all  possibility  of  revival 
must  depend  ;  the  architect  doubts  the  painter’s 
capacity — perhaps  justly,  but  it  is  surely  a  ques¬ 
tion  worth  clearing  up.  If  there  were  any  big 
piece  of  work  in  prospect  I  confess  I  should  like 
to  see  a  public  competition,  but  in  the  meantime 
a  thing  perhaps  more  immediately  desirable  (for 
small  beginnings  are  often  healthier)  would  be 
for  any  architect  who  has  a  humble  and  modestly 
paid  “job”  for  a  painter,  and  knows  no  satis¬ 
factory  painter  to  execute  it,  to  give  such  painters 
as  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  matter  to  read 
The  Architectural  Review  the  opportunity  of 
applying  for  it.  Still  more  immediately  feasible, 
in  that  it  does  not  even  imply  the  existence  of  an 
architect  in  want  of  a  painter,  is  an  organised 
attempt  to  arrive  at  some  consensus  of  opinion  as 
to  the  requirements  and  capacities  of  decorative 
painting,  an  attempt  not  only  to  teach  the  painter 
the  needs  of  the  architect,  but  also — may  we 
whisper  it  ? — to  re-conquer  for  the  architect  the 
forgotten  art  of  utilising  the  painter. 

And  here  we  enter  on  a  task  of  infinite  com¬ 
plexity.  Decorative  work,  we  are  told,  requires 
very  different  qualities  from  picture  painting;  but 
ask  what  these  requirements  are,  and  we  are 
deafened  by  the  clang  of  warring  factions,  and  I 
am  almost  ashamed  of  my  temerity  in  asking  a 
review  to  expose  itself  to  such  a  pandemonium. 
Casting  my  eyes  down  the  advertisement  column 
that  I  have  ventured  to  forecast  for  next  year’s 
Architectural  Review,  it  seems  as  though 
every  school  known  to  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  had 
its  modern  adherents.  “  Painter,  early  warm  Um¬ 
brian,  wanted  for  church.”  “  Pretty  Madonnas  re¬ 
quired  for  ceilings  ;  must  be  Byzantine.”  “  Peru- 
ginesque  painter  wants  work,  very  yearning.”  Stay! 
what  is  this  :  “  Modern  painter  wanted  to  decorate 
hotel.  ”  If  one  could  but  see  this  modern  painter 
as  he  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  architect  a  year 
hence  !  for  I  admit,  always  provided  that  he  be 
not  the  exponent  of  some  branch  of  l’Art  Nouveau 
invented  for  the  benefit  of  art  periodicals,  I 
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should  like  to  see  some  variety  of  the  modern 
painter  substituted  for  all  the  others. 

Briefly,  it  is  our  business  to  approach  this 
matter  from  the  broadest  possible  point  of  view, 
and  while  admitting  that  our  new  school  of 
decoration  will  almost  necessarily  be  based  on 
some  older  model,  to  distinguish  as  clearly  as 
possible,  which  is  not  perhaps  very  clearly,  between 
those  qualities  that  are  temporary  and  historic, 
and  which  every  generation  must  be  free  to  deve¬ 
lop  for  itself  on  pain  of  being  a  mere  imitator, 
and  those  much  fewer  qualities  that  are  func¬ 
tional,  and  afford  the  real  criteria  when  we  con¬ 
sider  an  historic  style  as  groundwork  for  modern 
developments.  In  judging  these  latter  qualities 
we  must  beware  cf  the  narrow  view  that  con¬ 
demns  one  school  of  decoration  for  not  performing 
the  same  functions  as  another,  when  perhaps  its 
aim  is  to  do  for  the  building  it  adorns  services  of 
a  precisely  opposite  character. 

It  were  well,  I  think,  to  make  as  little,  not  as 
much,  as  possible  of  the  distinction  between 
pictorial  and  decorative  painting,  and  to  impose 
on  the  painter  only  an  irreducible  minimum  of 
negative  restrictions,  while  welcoming  every  avail¬ 
able  fragment  of  that  much  rarer  form  of  criticism 
which  consists  in  the  active  suggestion  of  possibili¬ 
ties  and  inspiration  of  projects.  “  The  elimination 
of  needless  restrictions,”  phrase  so  alarming  to 
the  architect,  works  both  ways,  for  many  of  the 
qualities  that  we  find  in  exhibition  pictures,  bad 
as  they  certainly  would  be  in  decoration,  are  also 
unmistakably  bad  as  they  are.  The  silhouette 
frittered  away  in  small  and  aimless  draughtsman¬ 
ship,  the  piecemeal  and  spasmodic  modelling,  the 
realistic  detail  unsynthetised  by  imagination  or 
constructive  sense,  these  are  not  merely  bad 
decoration  but  bad  painting — maugre  the  Royal 
Academy.  On  the  other  hand  I  have,  at  the  risk 
of  alienating  the  entire  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  to 
propose  a  grave  modification  of  the  very  central 
principle  of  their  theory  of  decorative  painting, 
and  incidentally  to  contend  that  the  works  of 
some  painters  who  in  their  eyes  mark  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  decadence,  are  not  only  as  decorative 
as  their  more  primitive  predecessors,  but  contain 
in  them  the  essence  of  the  only  suitable  deco¬ 
ration  for  certain  purposes. 

“The  picture  painter,”  says  our  friend  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts,  “  aims  at  making  a  hole  in  the 
wall  ”  ( e.g .,  Whistler  ?  again,  I  fear,  he  is  thinking 
of  the  popular  Exhibition  picture).  “  In  decora¬ 
tion  this  were  solecism,  for  the  wall  is  a  structural 
feature  necessary  to  support  the  roof;  a  flat  con¬ 
ventional  treatment  is  therefore  necessary  that 
shall  respect  its  integrity.” 

Now,  there  are  walls  that  are  not  structural 
features,  but  rather  “  fillings  ” — necessary  for 


climatic  reasons  or  to  preserve  the  simplicity  of 
lighting ;  and  painting  offers  precisely  a  means 
whereby  the  architect  may  use  such  masses  of 
wall  without  clogging  his  design.  The  function 
of  painting  in  lunettes,  cartouches,  upright  arches, 
and  panels  generally  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
not  to  preserve  the  wall  but  to  lighten  the  design 
by  clearing  it  away,  not  vulgarly  with  a  hole,  but 
by  furnishing  the  architect  with  a  third  element  of 
design  which  is  neither  hole  nor  wall,  a  coloured 
space  broken  up  in  rhythmic  proportion  by 
dancing  figures,  symbolising  in  action  the  same 
principles  of  weight  and  energy  and  elasticity  that 
he  has  exploited  in  his  building.  Of  course  the 
masses  into  which  the  space  is  broken  up  will 
have  a  tendency  to  be  arranged  in  movements 
parallel  rather  than  at  right-angles  to  the  picture 
plane,  carrying  on  to  some  extent  the  continuity 
of  the  wall  ;  for  though  an  architect  may  desire 
imaginatively  to  break  through  his  wall,  he  rarely 
wishes  to  fire  rockets  through  the  opening.  It 
has  been  done  in  the  ceilings  occasionally  in 
buildings  of  a  very  flourishy  or  rhetorical  charac¬ 
ter  (the  very  fine  Rubens  sketch  at  the  National 
Gallery,  “The  Apotheosis  of  William  the  Silent,” 
is  a  marvellously  successful  example) ;  but  I  cannot 
dispute  that  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  an  un¬ 
wise  ambition.  Yet,  while  working  within  these 
bounds — which,  after  all,  are  only  in  accordance 
with  the  instincts  of  the  great  composers  of  purely 
pictorial  work— such  painters  asVeronese,Tintoret, 
and  Rubens  have  produced  work,  not  flat  nor,  in 
any  sense  excluding  freedom  and  elasticity,  con¬ 
ventional,  but  in  vigorous  and  even  violent  relief, 
which  work  is  nevertheless  capable  of  the  most 
intimate  alliance  with  an  architectural  scheme. 
It  is  in  this  dynamic  class  of  work  that,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  most  immediate  opening  is  likely  to  be 
found,  and  for  commercial  reasons  as  well  as  from 
the  qualities  one  thinks  of  as  inherent  in  the 
English  race,  Veronese  is  a  likelier  prototype 
of  the  modern  decorator  than,  say,  Benozzo 
Gozzoli. 

The  latter  name  calls  up  the  picture  of  an  art 
of  very  different  functions.  You  might  paint  a 
room  from  end  to  end  with  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
leaving  the  gap  of  a  door  cutting  abruptly  into  it, 
and  the  effect  would  be  charming.  We  are  no 
longer  concerned  with  an  art  that  makes  us  forget 
the  unstructural  walls  while  vigorously  comment¬ 
ing  on  and  completing  the  structural  fabric.  We  are 
in  a  painted  chamber.  The  walls  remain  to  a  large 
extent  walls,  only  transfigured  with  fair  colour 
and  beautiful  pattern — in  the  hands  of  some  of 
Gozzoli's  more  strenuous  kindred  haunted  by 
ghosts.  There  may  be  dispute  as  to  which  of 
these  extremes  of  mural  painting  is  the  more 
decorative,  but  clearly  it  is  not  Gozzoli’s  that 
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is  the  more  architectural.  The  function  of  his 
art  approximates  to  that  of  tapestry,  as  that  of 
the  other  less  closely  to  that  of  sculptured  groups. 
Paint  he  never  so  flatly,  his  tendency  is  in  some 
measure  to  break  up  the  unity  of  the  wall, 
although  he  may  do  so  with  pattern  admirably 
suited  to  harmonise  with  the  smaller  fittings  of 
the  room.  The  architectural  painter,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  he  destroys  the  solidity  of  the 
wall  he  actually  touches,  absolutely  intensifies 
the  unity  and  forcefulness  of  the  structure  he 
respects. 

So  strong  is  the  tendency  of  the  art  of  the 
painted  chamber  to  make  the  painter  the  pre¬ 
siding  genius,  that  I  hardly  see  the  architect, 
unless  he  be  a  very  exceptional  one  (and  it  is  at 
present  the  architect  that  calls  the  tune)  resign¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  erection  of  buildings  for  housing 
pictures,  which  is  virtually  the  character  of  the 
typical  Giottesque  chapel.  What  I  do  see  is  a 
public  accustomed  to  the  rather  strenuous  com¬ 
bination  of  painting  and  architecture  that  I  have 
postulated,  turning  in  time  to  the  painted  cham¬ 
ber,  with  its  spiritual  quiet,  a  place  of  dreams,  as 
naturally  as  a  man  tired  with  healthy  exercise 
seeks  repose,  though  here  perhaps  I  ought  to 
guard  against  an  impression  I  seem  to  be  creating 
that  this  more  architectural  use  of  painting  is 
necessarily  of  a  noisy  character  full  of  violent 
action.  This  is  rather  an  accidental  result  of  my 
anticipation  that  the  architecture  most  likely  to 
be  offered  for  such  mad  experiment  would  be  of 
festive  character,  hotels  and  the  like,  not  destined 
to  defy  the  centuries,  architecture  whose  removal 
or  adaptation,  when  it  had  completed  its  crowded 
life  of  half  a  century  or  so,  we  might  regard, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  with  a  chastened 
satisfaction.  It  was  natural  to  think  of  the  spaces 
in  such  architecture  as  filled  with  “  dancing 
figures.”  Yet,  no  doubt,  in  looking  back  on  the 
positive  achievements  of  the  two  extreme  types  of 
decoration — which,  of  course,  grade  into  one 
another  with  some  subtlety — many  of  us  have  the 
feeling  that,  as  painting,  the  earlier  art  was  more 
beautiful,  that  beside  the  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  that  mosaic  of  brilliant  yet  restrained  colour 
snared  in  a  mesh  of  supple,  firm,  contour  drawing, 
the  splendid  work  of  the  Titans  of  the  Renascence 
seems  a  little  rank,  a  school  of  violent  action  and 
chiaroscuro  rather  than  quietness  and  colour. 

Perhaps;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they 
were  hampered  by  a  manner  of  thinking  of 
chiaroscuro  as  a  thing  apart  from  colour,  which 
they  had  inherited  from  their  predecessors.  The 
red  dress  shaded  with  a  darker  red,  the  blue  with 
a  darker  blue,  which  served  Van  Eyck  and  Car¬ 
paccio  well  enough  in  their  conception  of  diffused 
light  with  modelling  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms, 


was  stiff  and  unelastic  when  applied  to  their 
sculpturesque  undertakings,  and  the  manner  in 
which,  without  breaking  their  stride,  they  modified 
this  conception  so  hugely  as  almost  to  sketch 
out  the  modern,  marks  them  as  men  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  nimbleness  of  mind.  Since  then  the 
break  of  continuity  has  come  that  they  so  dex¬ 
terously  avoided,  and  there  has  ensued  a  stricken 
field.  The  old  conception  of  colour  has  been 
boldly  thrown  aside,  and  painters  have  set  them¬ 
selves  scientifically — too  scientifically — to  examine 
the  natural  laws  of  light  and  colour.  It  is  out  of 
the  scope  of  an  already  unwieldy  article  to  set 
out  in  detail  the  nature  of  this  new  outlook, 
according  to  which  everything  absorbs  or  reflects 
in  diverse  proportion  different  coloured  lights,  so 
that  the  chiaroscuro  of  your  picture  is  but  the 
resultant  of  a  correctly-worked-out  colour  problem. 
It  is  of  more  consequence  to  point  out  the  two 
principal  losses  which  the  painter  has  suffered  by 
this  break  with  tradition,  and  which  must  be 
made  good  if  he  is  to  become  a  tolerable  decorator 
or  a  first-rate  painter  of  any  sort. 

The  first  is  technical  :  he  has  forgotten,  in 
examining  the  behaviour  of  abstract  green  or 
violet  light,  the  use  of  his  pigments.  The  man 
who  anticipated  the  essence  of  his  discoveries  paid 
nature  the  compliment  of  a  truer  imitation  by 
adapting  her  manner  of  using  her  pigments  to  his 
own  very  different  units  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  copy  her  positive  colour.  More  important 
is  his  adoption  of  an  imitative  instead  of  a  creative 
method  of  thinking,  a  fact  so  generally  recognised 
to-day,  and  so  lamented,  that  the  artist  is  ready 
to  let  slip  from  his  hand  as  useless  the  weapon  of 
knowledge  that  it  has  taken  him  some  generations 
to  acquire.  Painters  no  longer  hope  to  attain  to 
masterpieces  by  scientific  truth,  yet  little  attempt 
is  made  to  offer  to  students  anything  in  the  way 
of  an  A  B  C  of  colour  design,  to  bring  home 
to  them  in  just  what  way  colour  is  an  instrument 
of  expression  as  definite  as  line. 

“  Group  your  darks  and  lights,”  says  I  know 
not  which  of  those  old-fashioned  authorities  on 
composition  that  we  have  laughed  at  so  long. 
“  Surround  your  highest  light  with  tones  a  little 
less  light,  support  your  deepest  black  by  masses 
of  shadow.”  Here  at  least  you  have  indicated  a 
method  of  disposing  your  masses  that  will  offer 
suavity  and  simplicity — also  perhaps  dulness. 
What  is  important  to  note  is  that  the  progression 
from  black  to  white,  now  in  abrupt  drops,  now  in 
gentle  gradients,  will  be  anarchical  and  difficult  to 
follow  in  the  hands  of  a  painter  who  is  thinking 
merely  imitatively;  but  in  the  hands  of  a  master  of 
expression  there  will  run  through  it  a  rhythmic 
curve ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  harder  to 
achieve  the  transition  in  smooth  and  even  fashion 
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and  yet  keep  it  interesting,  or  like  Tintoret  to 
hold  the  thread  firmly  and  confidently  through  a 
tumultuous  and  swaggering  plunge.  I  am  draw¬ 
ing  a  seated  figure,  say  of  a  boy  leaning  back  and 
drawing  a  bow.  Starting  straight  from  the  toe  of 
the  projecting  foot  and  passing  up  the  figure  is  a 
long  line,  not  visible,  but  implied  by  infinitely  slight 
displacements  and  foreshortenings  of  calf,  or  ribs, 
or  pelvis  ;  a  movement  gathering  in  force,  coiling 
up  through  the  shoulder  to  the  strong  hand.  A 
similar  movement  runs  through  the  tone  intervals 
of  a  picture,  and  is  the  instrument  of  the  painter’s 
mood.  Now  it  leaps  and  splashes,  now  it  drops 
and  rebounds,  now  it  droops  in  languishing 
diminuendo.  Much  more  interesting  are  these 
considerations  carried  into  the  domain  of  colour. 
We  might  have,  for  example,  a  light  ripple  of 
gold  and  silver  dropping  into  tawny  colour, 
steadying  itself  and  gathering  volume  to  divide 
into  two  parallel  streams,  one  zig-zagging  from 
brown  to  grey,  the  other  through  dark  olive  and 
purple  to  drop  together  into  black.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  have  qualms  about  this  particular  com¬ 
bination  working  out  satisfactorily  in  practice,  but 
no  matter.  My  point  is  not  that  a  fine  colour 
scheme  is  verbally  describable,  but  that  colour 
has  a  pictorial  constructiveness  to  which  the 
attention  of  art  students  might  well  be  directed 
and  to  which  they  may  be  utterly  blind  even  after 
acquiring  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  on  the  subject 
of  the  laws  of  reflection. 

Now  it  is  agreed,  I  think,  that  while  knowledge 
of  the  position  and  relations  of  ribs  and  thighs 
and  pelvis  would  not  necessarily  imply  a  power  of 
rendering  the  motion  running  through  a  figure 
(which  may  be  rendered  in  spirit  by  means  ana¬ 
logous  to  but  not  the  same  as  nature’s  by  a  man 
ignorant  of  them  all),  yet  such  knowledge  is  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  both  in  divining  and  expressing 
the  spirit  and  intention  of  a  figure.  Similarly  it 
is  logical  to  say  that  the  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  colour  must  (largely  handled)  not  prevent  the 
expression  of  abstract,  which  is  to  say  decorative, 
qualities,  but  largely  aid  them,  and  enable  the 
artist  to  enforce  with  his  colour  the  mood  and 
message  of  his  line.  Was  it  not  perhaps  just  the 
lack  of  this  subtle  instrument  that  prevented  the 
men  of  the  Renascence  from  reaping  the  full 
result  of  their  wonderful  insight  ?  We  say  their 
action  was  too  violent  for  decoration.  Was  it 
not  rather  that  their  colour  moved  stiffly,  spas¬ 
modically  ;  was  conceived  in  fragments,  instead  of 
sliding  and  rippling  through  the  scale  with  an 
ease  and  fluency  to  match  the  sweeping,  dancing 
draughtsmanship  with  which  they  played  up  so 
splendidly  to  the  majestic  architecture  they 
caught  the  spirit  of.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
reflection,  the  anatomy  of  colour,  was  just  what 
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was  needed  to  complete  the  emancipation  of 
painting,  to  make  it  the  fit  exponent  of  the  new 
conception  of  the  universe,  of  a  world  where  all  is 
fluent,  full  as  ever  of  character,  but  character 
elusive,  changing  where  nothing  lasts,  but  nothing 
for  ever  may  disappear.  And  here,  had  I  but  the 
time  and  the  talent,  two  things  always  wanting  in  a 
painter,  I  would  enlarge  with  some  eloquence  on 
the  splendour  of  the  outlook;  for  we  have  estab¬ 
lished  that,  so  far  from  being  unsuitable  to  decora¬ 
tive  work,  modern  developments  in  painting  offer 
the  one  thing  needful  for  it  to  culminate  in 
hitherto  unconceivable  variety  and  perfection,  and 
I  feel  that  this  is  as  it  were  the  piano  mobile  of 
the  magnificent  aerial  fabric  that  I  offer  for  de¬ 
molition  by  a  profession  notoriously  impatient  of 
paper  architecture. 

So  far  I  have  laid  myself  out  to  persuade  the 
architects  of  their  advantage  in  a  revival  of  paint¬ 
ing.  This  has  perhaps  been  overdone,  and  a 
word  of  justification  may  be  needed  to  show  the 
painter  that  indeed  in  such  a  revival  of  decorative 
work  lies  his  only  hope.  It  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  learn  to  paint ;  it  is  therefore  from  among 
the  poorer  members  of  the  profession  that  the 
genius  of  the  future  is  to  emerge.  Now,  in  the 
time  when  great  painters  were  made  they  gained 
a  living  during  the  period  of  their  novitiate  by 
modest  work;  the  work,  in  fact,  of  delineating  the 
form  of  anything  or  anybody  of  which  a  record 
was  required.  The  work  was  necessary,  for  it 
was  the  only  way  of  getting  such  records.  Photo¬ 
graphy  has  changed  all  that,  and  there  is  no 
longer  anything  for  the  painter  to  do  unless  he  be  a 
genius,  though  it  is  amazing  what  ridiculous  imita¬ 
tions  will  pass  muster.  Now  nothing  is  less  likely 
to  produce  a  big  man  than  the  premature  attempt 
to  seem  one,  and  the  whole  race  of  painters,  one 
might  almost  say,  has  been  perverted  by  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  making  a  living  by  unpretentious 
work.  The  best  we  can  produce  is  a  series  of 
neat  well-rounded  little  talents  that  make  a  good 
early  show,  and  are  sometimes  genuine  as  far 
as  they  go,  but  their  very  completeness  and  their 
rejection  of  all  material  not  immediately  utilis- 
able  in  composing  the  trim  little  figure  they  offer 
to  the  world,  evidently  unfit  them  for  larger  de¬ 
velopment.  To  grow  would  be  to  begin  again, 
and  to  begin  again  would  be  to  cease  to  attract. 
From  this  lamentable  state  the  business  of  de¬ 
corating  might  save  us,  for  the  camera  is  never 
likely  to  be  much  of  a  house  painter.  There  is 
another  consideration  more  fanciful,  perhaps, 
but  naturally  enough  suggested  by  a  certain  self- 
consciousness  we  find  in  modern  pictures.  The 
most  a  man  can  do  is  seldom  his  best.  We  lament 
the  absence  of  serious  sustained  work  among  our 
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painters;  but  does  not  the  reason  of  their  failure 
in  any  long  run  arise  from  their  never  being  exer¬ 
cised  in  a  still  longer  run  ?  Set  a  man  to  draw  a 
hand,  and  he  may  do  it  passably  well  in  a  stodgy 
fashion.  Get  him  to  do  the  arm  from  the  shoulder, 
and  he  w  ill  throw  in,  en  passant,  a  hand  which  has 
some  of  the  unconscious  look  of  life  ;  he  will  never 
do  a  figure  that  is  alive  till  he  does  it  easily,  think¬ 
ing  of  the  group  of  which  it  is  part  ;  and  similarly 
you  will  never  get  a  picture  finely  painted  till  the 
artist  is  absorbed  on  a  larger  problem.  It  is  from 
dim  recognition  of  this  fact  that  it  has  come  to  be 
a  reproach  to  a  picture  to  say  that  it  is  “  ambi¬ 
tious.”  The  reproach  to  painters  ought  really  to 
be  that  we  are  not  more  ambitious,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  do  these  “  ambitious  pictures  ”  with  one 
hand. 

It  remains  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  subject,  and  here  it  may  be  stated  that 
throughout  these  remarks  it  has  been  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  secular  buildings  that  has  been  mainly 
considered.  The  incursions  of  modern  painters 
into  religious  subjects  have  not  been  of  a  nature 
to  inspire  hope,  and  the  qualities  of  sentimental 
flabbiness  that  seem  most  appreciated  in  this 
branch  of  painting  do  not  produce  fine  decoration. 
For  this  very  large  bias  I  must  offer  the  excuse 
that  I  discuss  the  points  which  I  have  considered 
sufficiently  to  form  definite  opinions  on  them, 
and  if  probabilities  would  seem  to  point  to  work 
of  a  more  or  less  ephemeral  and,  as  it  is  usually 
considered,  frivolous  character,  being  the  sort 
most  likely  to  be  offered  to  capable  painters,  I  do 
not  think  that  need  altogether  depress  us.  Sorrow 
is  regarded  by  us  as  a  profound  emotion,  because 
it  naturally  springs  from  the  most  fundamental 
facts  we  have  knowledge  of,  gaiety  we  call  frivolous 
because  its  roots  are  out  of  sight  altogether.  Nor 
to  a  man  of  some  heat  of  imagination  is  fifty  years’ 
existence  in  the  public  eye  less  worth  having  than 
five  hundred  in  a  picture  gallery  of  old  masters 
where  students  come  to  pick  up  technical  wrinkles 
and  an  occasional  scholar  to  write  a  monograph 
about  you.  I  have  therefore  thought  more  per¬ 
haps  about  the  sort  of  work  suitable  for  places  of 
public  entertainment  than  about  the  possibilities 
of  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  in  which  there  had 
not,  indeed,  until  the  other  day  ever  seemed  much 
prospect  of  seeing  painting  attempted. 

The  question  of  the  subjects  that  are  suitable  to 
decorative  work  is  largely  influenced  by  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  work.  A  telling  treatment  of  silhouette 
easily  read  at  a  distance  is  one  of  the  real  necessi¬ 
ties  of  decorative  painting,  but  it  is  evidently 
necessary  in  much  higher  degree  in  large  paintings 
placed  at  a  height  than  in  panels  of  moderate  size 
to  be  seen  at  close  quarters.  Now  for  the  latter, 
modern  life  selected  and  arranged,  as  Mr.  Ruskin 


would  say,  seems  to  me  to  offer  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  subjects.  I  remember  a  friend  describing 
to  me  a  scene  on  the  seashore  where  a  family 
came  to  view  the  site  of  a  house  they  were  about 
to  build.  The  architect  was  with  them,  and  in 
low  evening  sun  spread  the  plans  out  on  the  grass 
and  explained  matters  with  his  walking-stick. 
Nothing  could  have  offered  a  more  delightful  his¬ 
torical  picture  in  the  manner  of  Van  Eyck  or  one 
more  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  the  house  in 
question.  Similarly,  I  should  like  very  well  to  see 
the  public  libraries  of  attractive  suburbs  painted 
with  panoramas  of  their  still  rural  charms,  with 
typical  groups  that  would  in  time  have  an  historic 
value.  I  think  these  might  well  be  done  without 
causing  any  gossip  about  “the  appalling  ugliness 
of  modern  life”;  the  Botticelli  frescoes  at  the 
Louvre  represent  after  all  but  garden  parties  of  the 
period,  and  show  just  the  same  preference  you 
would  find  to-day  for  a  preponderance  of  ladies  in 
the  picture.  But  in  work  of  this  affectionate 
character  the  men  are  not  really  a  difficulty,  only 
they  must  be  treated  in  the  spirit  of  humorous 
hero-worship  for  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  make 
your  hero  better  tailored  than  he  really  is,  because 
you  are  sure  from  the  beginning  of  the  dominating 
power  and  beauty  of  the  head.  I  would  like  to 
dwell  on  this  attractive  subject,  but  I  do  not 
honestly  foresee  much  development  except  at  the 
artist’s  expense.  Such  work  cannot  in  its  nature 
be  done  very  cheaply  or  very  fast,  and  this  genera¬ 
tion  is  in  a  hurry. 

In  work  of  a  larger  character  and  intended  to  be 
seen  at  distance,  subjects  taken  from  modern  life 
are  no  longer  quite  so  eligible,  particularly  when 
they  have  as  decorative  function  to  complete  an 
architectural  conception  of  some  rhetorical  swagger 
and  gaiety,  such  as  in  all  probability  decorative 
painting  would  first  be  called  in  to  assist.  You 
have  but  to  walk  in  the  street  to  realise  that  it  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  clothes.  The  typical 
civilised  grouping  of  people  in  units  decorously 
aloof  standing  on  the  same  level,  the  careful  avoid¬ 
ance  everywhere  of  a  large  attitude,  a  telling  sil¬ 
houette,  a  character  that  has  grown  at  all  away 
from  the  central  type  indicated  by  good  form — all 
this  is  wildly  impracticable  for  my  dynamic  painter. 
What,  then,  are  the  subjects  he  has  open  to  him  ? 
There  is  the  nude,  of  course,  and  the  use  of  drapery 
and  nothing  more,  to  use  Sir  Joshua’s  phrase, 
and  in  the  handling  of  these  he  may  indeed  ani¬ 
mate  his  walls  and  exploit  the  primal  forces  of 
“weight  and  energy  and  elasticity,”  to  quote  my¬ 
self,  that  are  the  architect’s  own  subject-matter; 
but  he  will  not,  to  quote  the  same  author,  be 
realising  his  full  possibilities  in  “  pursuing  and 
coming  to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy.”  The 
challenge  of  dramatic  conflict  is  what  the  public 
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cannot  remain  deaf  to  ;  and  this  conflict,  of  which, 
in  the  small  near  painting  with  its  close  finish,  the 
individual  head  may  be  the  battle-ground  (for  all 
of  us  carry  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  united  in 
our  persons) — this  conflict  he  must  express  with 
contrasting  types.  Rodin  has  shown  that  the 
nude  may  be  handled  with  a  power  and  variety 
highly  expressive  of  character,  and  I  would  not 
idly  put  limits  on  the  future  ;  but  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  present  I  fancy  that  figures  playing  character 
parts  must  be  clothed,  yet  clothed  not  in  such 
manner  as  to  disguise  their  character  but  to  dis¬ 
play  it. 

In  a  word,  I  propose  that  the  frivolous  decora¬ 
tor  of  frivolous  buildings  should  become  a  mis¬ 
sionary.  A  good  stock  subject  for  such  work 
would  be  the  masquerade.  If  the  stupid  customer 
inquired  the  subject  of  a  painting  he  would  be 
told  it  represented  a  masked  ball  at  Monte  Carlo, 
which  would  satisfy  him,  being  a  good,  stale,  illus- 
trated-paper  sort  of  subject.  But  the  painter 
would  be  careful  that  it  should  represent  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  world  should  be  his  dancing- 
floor  and  all  life  his  masquerade.  Architecture  is 
up  to  a  certain  point  a  true  picture  of  the  forces 
of  nature,  and  it  would  be  for  the  painter  to  pic¬ 
ture  those  forces  carried  to  their  logical  conclu¬ 
sions,  to  represent  matter  confessing  as  frankly 
the  qualities  of  the  soul  as  a  fine  building  con¬ 
fesses  the  forces  that  hold  it  in  equilibrium — -how 
much  finer  a  world  than  this  narrow  conception  of 
ours,  where  matter  is  subdued  into  a  decorum  bred 
of  deadly  fear  lest  we  may  betray  some  inner 
vitality.  Thus  he  might  in  fantastic  comedy  com¬ 
plete  the  expression  of  the  Renascence  idea  of 
change  as  the  law  of  life,  as  opposed  to  mediaeval 
rigidity.  Against  a  background  of  the  great  rest¬ 
less  sea  of  humanity — in  the  mass  surging  and 
formless — should  emerge  the  great  constant  types 
of  human  passion  and  folly  and  beauty,  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  human  soul  embodied  as  they  exist 
only  in  our  imaginations,  for  in  the  flesh  they 
alternate  with  and  neutralise  one  another;  and  as 
the  pulse  of  the  world  moves  slower  and  slower  it 
becomes  more  and  more  rare  for  any  one  of  them 
to  throb  for  a  moment  into  definite  life.  Their 
attitudes  and  gestures  should  not  be  as  ours,  but 
unrestrainedly  expressive,  accusing  them  for  what 
they  are  at  any  distance,  yet  withal  they  should 
move  together  with  a  truth  of  rhythm  that  should 
proclaim  them  essentially  one  for  all  their  appa¬ 
rent  difference.  The  last  important  attempt  at 
such  creation  produced  personages  of  the  Italian 
comedy,  with  their  costumes,  modern  yet  alle¬ 
gorical  ;  and  as  it  is  always  better  to  utilise  exist¬ 
ing  conventions  than  to  tax  the  public  patience  by 
the  imposition  of  fresh  ones,  I  should  incline  to 


the  adoption  of  these  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number.  Already  their  company  has  in  public 
esteem  been  strengthened  for  low  comedy  pur¬ 
poses  by  the  policeman,  and  the  popular  sense  is 
sound  in  recognising  a  symbol  of  enduring  value 
that  must  live  in  popular  imagination  though  the 
institution  itself  should  pass  away.  The  tramp, 
ragged  and  terrible,  is  essentially  the  same  in  all 
ages.  “  Vaurien,”  I  think,  should  be  his  cog¬ 
nomen,  and  if  painters  set  themselves  to  the 
creation  of  types  of  the  salient  and  carrying 
quality  required  for  such  purposes,  literature  would 
be  quick  to  invent  names  and  histories  for  them. 
(Similar  co-operation  would  be  wanted  from  his¬ 
torians  to  enable  us  to  handle  history  in  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  large  symbolic  character.)  To 
the  discerning  eye  perhaps  every  age  has  furnished 
suitable  figures  for  the  procession — figures  whose 
costume  and  gesture  has  come  to  be  a  symbol  for 
a  state  of  soul.  The  eighteenth-century  marquise 
occurs  to  one  at  once,  or  the  more  recent  but 
already  historical  character  of  M.  Prudhomme  ; 
perhaps  also  Mr.  Sullivan’s  British  working 
man  might  be  worth  consideration ;  while  the 
skeleton,  as  representative  not  exactly  of  death 
but  the  fear  of  death,  still  keeps  his  place  in  the 
ballet. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  but  rough  suggestion. 
The  point  is  that  the  artist  should  bring  himself 
into  close  touch  with  life,  be  encouraged  to  express 
himself  in  live  allegory  if  he  can,  and  to  spare  us 
those  two  half-draped  females,  one  holding  a 
ledger  and  one  a  mallet — “  Commerce  joining 
hands  with  Industry  ” — to  give  us  live  history  if  he 
can,  and  use  his  costumes  as  symbols  for  charac¬ 
ter,  not  as  a  mark  for  dates.  If  he  is  to  do  any  of 
these  things  two  conditions  are  wanting:  first,  the 
opportunity  of  learning  his  business  and  earning 
a  modest  living  ;  second,  and  quite  as  important, 
intellectual  fellowship  instead  of  flattery. 

[We  shall  give  space  in  future  numbers  to 
further  expression  of  opinion  by  architects  and 
painters  on  this  subject,  and  also  to  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  some  work  by  good  painters  recently 
carried  out.  In  a  former  number  (March  1902) 
we  reproduced  the  ablest  recent  attempt  in  this 
country  to  revive  a  mural  painting  in  which 
vigorous  modelling  and  chiaroscuro  are  employed 
— the  paintings  by  Charles  Furse  for  the  Town 
Hall  at  Liverpool.  We  have  to  lament  the  early 
death  of  their  author,  which  will  leave  them  without 
successors  from  his  own  hand.  We  may  refer  our 
readers  to  the  notice  accompanying  these  repro¬ 
ductions,  for  some  words  of  Mr.  Furse’s,  to  set 
beside  the  argument  of  our  present  contributor. — 
Ed.,  A.R.] 
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FIG.  l6. — VIEW  IN  THE  ATTIC  ROOF  OVER  THE  NORTH  SIDE  OF  BURLINGTON  HOUSE,  LOOKING  EAST. 
FROM  A  PENCIL  DRAWING  IN  THE  GARDNER  COLLECTION  (AUTHOR  UNKNOWN),  DATED  1 8 1 6. 


FIG.  17. — THE  NORTH  FRONT  OF  BURLINGTON  HOUSE  AFTER  THE  ALTERATIONS  BY  LORD  GEORGE  CAVENDISH. 
FROM  A  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWING  BY  J.  BUCKLER  ( 1 828)  IN  THE  CRACE  COLLECTION,  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


Burlington  House,  Piccadilly.— II. 


We  may  assume  that  the  alterations  and 
decorations  were  completed  about  1720-22,  and 
that  no  further  changes  were  made  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  Lord  Burlington.  On  his  death,  1753,  the 
property  passed  to  the  Cavendish  family  through 
the  marriage,  in  1748,  of  the  Marquis  of  Harting- 
ton  to  Charlotte  the  youngest  daughter  of  Lord 
Burlington.  He  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  in 
1755,  being  the  fourth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 


died  in  1764.  He  was  succeeded  by  William 
Cavendish,  the  fifth  Duke,  who  married  in  1774 
the  beautiful  duchess,  and  it  was  during  his  life¬ 
time,  and  probably  about  1780,  that  the  next 
alterations  were  made.  As,  however,  they  were 
all  swept  away  in  1816,  they  might  have  been 
passed  over  except  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
shown  in  Horwood’s  plan,  1790  (Fig.  14).  As 
they  are  indicated  there  only  in  outline,  they 
would  be  unintelligible  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  in  1812  Samuel  Ware,  the  architect  who 
built  the  Burlington  Arcade,  was  apparently  called 
in  to  measure  the  plan  of  Burlington  House  as  it 
then  existed,  and  his  plan  forms  part  of  the  Grace 
collection  in  the  British  Museum  (Fig.  15).  From 
this  plan  we  gather  that  some  time  about  the 
date  given  above,  in  the  east  wing  and  at  the 
south  end  a  library  of  elliptical  form  was  arranged 
on  the  ground  floor,19  the  earlier  portion  of  which 
was  built  out  and  formed  a  large  bow  window 
with  three  lights.  As  this  bow  window  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  what  had  formerly  been 
a  staircase  (see  Fig.  21,  Basement  plan)  leading 
to  the  basement,  a  small  wing  containing  a  new 
staircase  was  built  further  north.  It  is  difficult  to 


understand  why,  when  this  block  was  built,  the 
staircase  was  not  carried  up  to  the  first  floor, 
especially  as  at  some  time  between  1717  and 
1780  a  staircase  leading  up  from  the  basement 
on  north  side  had  been  suppressed.  This  was 
eventually  done,  as  it  is  shown  on  the  plan  of 
1821  in  Britton  and  Pugin.  Both  these  additions, 
as  also  some  on  the  west  side,  are  shown  on 
Horwood’s  plan,  but  as  neither  is  shown  on  the 
plan  published  by  Britton  and  Pugin  in 
1821  they  must  have  been  removed  in 
1816  and  the  original  plan  reinstated,  when 
further  important  changes  were  made. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  here 
that  the  Elgin  marbles,  which  for  a  time 
were  deposited  in  Elgin  House,20  now 
Cambridge  House,  in  Piccadilly,  were 
afterwards  removed  to  Burlington  House, 
and  preserved  in  a  half-timber  brick- 
nogged  shed  in  the  west  court,  the  sculp¬ 
ture  inside  the  shed  and  the  other 
marbles  outside  exposed  to  the  weather 
— drawings  of  the  latter  are  shown  in 
the  Gardner  collection.  One  shudders 
to  think  what  might  have  happened  if  this 
wretched  shed  had  ever  caught  fire,  as  there  was 


FIG.  14.— BURLINGTON  HOUSE  FROM  A  PLAN  BY 
R.  HORWOOD,  1790. 


FIG.  15. — BURLINGTON  HOUSE,  AS  MEASURED  BY  S.  WARE  (l  8 1 2), 
FROM  A  PLAN  IN  THE  CRACE  COLLECTION,  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


19  In  the  Gardner  collection  of  drawings  of  Old  London  are  a 
series  of  sketches  on  note-paper  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
John  Carter,  an  architect  (1747-1817),  suggesting  a  design  for  the 
continuation  of  the  bow  window  on  the  upper  floor.  As  the 
designs  would  have  necessitated  the  destruction  of  the  ceiling  of 
the  state  ballroom,  they  were  fortunately  never  carried  out. 
John  Carter,  however,  may  have  been  the  architect  who  carried 
out  this  library,  and  as  he  did  not  commence  his  architectural 


practice  till  after  he  was  thirty  years  old,  we  have  assumed  the 
date  of  1780.  Probably  about  the  same  time  a  riding  school 
noted  on  a  plan  by  S.  Ware  was  arranged  on  the  east  side  of  the 
block  containing  the  stables,  taking  the  place  of  the  stalls 
formerly  existing  there,  as  shown  on  Colin  Campbell’s  plan. 

20  Byron  satirised  this  house  as  the 

“  General  mart 

For  all  the  mutilated  blocks  of  art.” 
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Reference: — A.  Entrance  Hall.  B.  Waiting-room.  C.  Lord  George  Cavendish’s  room.  D.  Ante-room.  E.  Dining¬ 
room.  F.  Drawing-room.  G.  Miss  Cavendish’s  room.  H.  Ante-room.  I.  Miss  Cavendish’s  bedroom.  J.  Off-room. 
K.  Bedroom.  L.  Mr.  B.’s  room. 

FIG.  l8. — THE  GROUND  PLAN  OF  BURLINGTON  HOUSE  (1820). 

FROM  A  DRAWING  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  WORKS. 


quite  sufficient  timber  in  it  to  have  destroyed  the 
whole  collection.  In  1816  they  were  all  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  British  Museum. 

In  1815  the  property  was  sold  by  the  sixth 
Duke  to  his  uncle,  Lord  George  Cavendish,  the 
son  of  William,  fourth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 


grandson  of  the  architect,  Lord  Burlington,  and 
very  extensive  alterations,  chiefly  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  were  made  by  him  in  the  following  two 
or  three  years.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  main 
block  of  the  house  did  not  lie  in  the  central  axis 
of  the  property,  there  being  a  greater  width  of 
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Reference: — M.  Saloon.  N.  Reception-room.  O.  State  ballroom.  P.  Drawing-room.  R.  Lord  and  Lady  Cavendish’s 
bedroom.  S.  State  banqueting-room.  T.  Ante-room. 

FIG.  19.— PLAN  OF  FIRST  FLOOR,  BURLINGTON  HOUSE  (1820),  FROM  A  DRAWING 
IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  WORKS. 


30  feet  on  the  west  side.  Lord  George  Caven¬ 
dish  availed  himself  of  this  space  to  cut  off  a 
width  of  40  feet  on  the  west  side,  and  in  1817 
built  the  Burlington  Arcade  from  the  designs  of 
Samuel  Ware,  the  architect  to  whom  we  have 
already  referred  as  having  measured  and  made 
plans  in  1812  of  all  the  existing  buildings  on  the 
site.  He  also  restored  the  east  wing  to  its 


original  outline,  removing  the  elliptical  library 
and  its  bow  window.  He  redecorated  the  north 
room  in  this  wing,  making  it  a  dining-room,  the 
room  on  the  south  side  becoming  his  own  room 
with  a  lobby  or  ante-room  between  the  two.  He 
rebuilt  the  service  staircase  wing  on  this  side,  and 
extended  it  so  as  to  include  a  lobby  and  w.c.  On 
the  western  side  he  built  a  similar  wing,  in  both 
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cases  the  buildings  being  of  one  storey  only.  We 
have  already  put  forward  the  assumption  that  the 
first  floor,  built  originally  in  1665  for  bedrooms, 
was  by  Lord  Burlington  converted  into  a  magni¬ 
ficent  series  of  reception-rooms,  at  all  events  on  the 
south  and  east  fronts.  There  would  accordingly 
only  have  remained  some  six  bedrooms  on  ground 
and  first  floor  for  the  family  and  guests,  and  none 
for  the  servants,  who  must  have  lived  in  the  base¬ 
ment  or  over  the  offices  and  stables.  Lord  George 
Cavendish  therefore  removed  the  original  attic 
roof  of  the  north  side  of  the  house  (Fig.  16)  and 
introduced  a  second  floor  with  five  additional  bed¬ 
rooms.  In  order  to  effect  this  he  raised  the  north 
front  to  an  elevation  slightly  greater  than  that  of 
the  south  front.  He  also  removed  the  old  stair¬ 
case  which  had  been  built  by  Sir  John  Denham, 
and  built  a  new  staircase,  which  with  some  altera¬ 
tions  still  exists  in  the  rear  of  the  entrance 
vestibule  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  order  to 
obtain  more  room  for  this,  he  carried  out  a  central 
wing  10  feet  deep  and  encased  with  stone,21  the 
whole  of  the  north  fagade  which  is  shown  in 
Buckler’s  drawing  (Fig.  17).  Windows  of  three 
lights  on  the  ground  and  first  floor  were  inserted 
in  place  of  the  two  windows  originally  existing 
in  Sir  John  Denham’s  house  in  the  east  and  west 
wings,  and  a  similar  window  was  built  on  the 
first  floor  to  light  the  new  staircase.  Niches 
were  also  introduced  in  the  two  outer  wings,  these 
latter  being  surmounted  by  a  balustrade  so  as  to 
give  a  more  monumental  appearance  to  the  whole 
front.  When  the  old  staircase  was  taken  down 
a  new  floor  was  inserted,  and  the  ground-floor 
room  was  occupied  by  Lord  George  as  his  busi¬ 
ness  room,  the  first  floor  with  its  magnificent 
ceiling  being  used  as  an  extra  reception-room,  and 
a  doorway  cut  through  to  the  larger  drawing¬ 
room  in  rear.  This  extra  reception-room  is  now 
the  Council  Room  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  it 
is  recorded  by  Mr.  Eaton  that  when  Sir  Francis 
Grant,  P.R.A.,  was  commissioned  to  paint  a 
portrait  of  Lady  George  Cavendish  it  was  in  this 
room  that  he  had  his  sittings.  Lord  George 
Cavendish’s  alterations  were  not  confined  to  the 
main  block.  The  stables  and  riding  school  in  the 
east  wing  were  removed  and  other  stables  built  in 
the  eastern  court  against  the  Piccadilly  wall. 
Their  place  was  taken  by  a  suite  of  reception 
rooms  and  bedrooms  as  shown  in  Pugin’s  plan 
published  in  1821.  This  plan  would  seem  to  have 
been  taken  from  one  in  the  possession  of  the 
Office  of  Works  of  which  we  publish  a  reproduc¬ 


tion,  as  also  of  the  first  floor  (Figs.  18  and  ig). 
These  plans  were  probably  made  for  Lord  George 
Cavendish  after  he  had  completed  his  alterations, 
and  they  were  handed  over  to  the  Office  of  Works 
in  1854,  when  the  whole  property,  exclusive  of 
the  Burlington  Arcade,  was  sold  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  £150,000. 

Three  years  later  the  Royal  Society  and  the 
Linnean  and  Chemical  Societies  were  transferred 
from  Somerset  House  to  Burlington  House.  The 
west  block  which  contained  the  offices  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  library  and  reception-rooms  for  the 
Royal  Society,  who  also  took  possession  of  a 
portion  of  the  main  block  of  Burlington  House, 
the  remainder  being  occupied  by  the  two  other 
societies  just  mentioned.  The  east  block, 
originally  the  stables  and  afterwards  reception 
and  bedrooms,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
University  of  London. 

It  was  not  till  1866  that  the  Government 
apportioned  the  whole  site;  a  fine  block  of  build¬ 
ings  for  the  University  of  London  was  erected  in 
the  rear  in  Burlington  Gardens  from  the  designs 
of  Sir  James  Pennethorne.  The  main  block  of 
Burlington  House  was  leased  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  with  a  space  about  no  feet  in  depth 
behind,  on  which  the  Council  and  Members  of 
the  Royal  Academy  erected  their  exhibition  gal¬ 
leries  and  the  schools  from  the  designs  of  Sydney 
Smirke,  R.A.,  and  that  portion  of  the  site  which 
fronted  Piccadilly  was  retained  by  the  Government 
in  order  to  build  thereon,  round  three  sides  of  a 
great  central  court,  new  premises  for  the  learned 
societies,  some  of  which  still  occupied  portions  of 
Somerset  House. 

The  new  galleries  of  the  Royal  Academy  were 
commenced  in  1867,  and  on  May  22nd,  1868,  the 
materials  of  all  the  buildings  south  of  the  main 
block  of  Burlington  House  were  sold  by  auction, 
with  the  exception  of  the  famous  semicircular 
colonnade,  which  was  retained  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  transferred  to  Battersea  Park  with  a 
view  to  its  erection  round  the  lake.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  carried  out,  and  after  lying  for  many 
years  on  the  embankment  the  stones  have  all  been 
carted  away. 

A  temporary  building  was  erected  on  the  east 
side  of  old  Burlington  House  for  the  meeting- 
room  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  they,  as  well  as 
the  Linnean  and  Chemical  Societies,  occupied 
other  rooms  in  old  Burlington  House  until  their 
new  suites  of  rooms  were  completed.  Until  1873 
the  entrance  hall  and  staircase  were  used  con- 


21  A  sketch  by  John  Carter  in  the  Gardner  collection  made 
about  1780  of  this  north  front  shows  that  it  was  built  in  brick 
with  stone  quoins,  and  was  of  the  same  design  as  that  shown  in 
Knyff  and  Kip’s  plate  of  the  south  front  which  was  built  in 
1665.  Another  drawing  by  the  same  artist  shows  that  originally 


there  were  two  fireplaces  in  the  State  ballroom  placed  in  the 
east  wall.  These  were  blocked  up  by  Lord  George  Cavendish, 
and  the  single  fireplace  now  existing  was  formed  in  the  centre 
of  the  west  wall  of  the  ballroom,  now  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 
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FIG.  20. — SECTION  THROUGH  BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

The  blackened  parts  show  Original  House,  1665 ;  the  hatched  portion,  Lord  Burlington’s  work,  1717  ;  the  parts  outlined, 
Lord  George  Cavendish’s  work  ;  and  the  dotted  lines,  the  Royal  Academy  additions. 


jointly  by  the  above  societies  and  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  a  covered  passage  from  Piccadilly 
was  erected  to  give  access  to  them  whilst  the  new 
buildings  were  in  course  of  construction. 

In  the  meantime,  between  1869  when  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  held  in  the 
new  galleries,  and  1873  when  old  Burlington 
House  was  given  up  to  the  latter,  an  additional 
storey  was  erected  on  Burlington  House  from  the 
designs  of  Sydney  Smirke,  R.A.,  with  three  gal¬ 
leries  for  the  diploma  works  and  the  Gibson 
statues ;  a  portion  of  the  Keeper's  house  was 
erected  at  the  east  end  of  the  main  block,  and  a 
refreshment-room  was  provided  under  Gallery 
No.  2.  In  1873  the  ground  storey  of  the  east  wing 
was  added  to  the  Keeper’s  house,  and  the  rooms 
on  right  and  left  of  the  old  entrance  vestibule 
were  removed  to  form  a  long  hall,  at  the  west  end 
of  which  an  archway  was  cut  through,  giving 
access  to  a  new  staircase  leading  up  to  the  Diploma 
Galleries.  At  a  later  date  the  lower  flight  of  the 


main  staircase  was  rebuilt  and  a  wider  approach 
to  it  made  through  coupled  columns.  The  State 
banqueting  hall  and  Lord  George  Cavendish’s 
bedroom  were  converted  into  a  new  refreshment- 
room,  with  an  entrance  from  Gallery  No.  2,  and 
the  three  rooms  on  first  floor  in  the  centre  block 
became  the  Council  Room,  the  general  assembly 
room,  and  the  Secretary’s  office.  The  state  ball¬ 
room  was  appropriated  for  the  library  and  fitted 
with  cases  for  books.  On  the  ground  floor  the 
one-storey  block  on  the  east  side  had  already 
been  removed  in  1S67  and  the  keeper’s  house  com¬ 
menced  on  its  site ;  the  one-storey  block  on  the 
west  side  was  removed  in  1873,  and  the  west  wing 
utilised  for  the  Registrar’s  offices  and  bedroom. 

In  1885,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  in¬ 
creased  accommodation,  two  new  galleries  were 
built  in  the  west  court,  one  for  the  exhibition  of 
water-colour  drawings  and  the  other  for  what  are 
known  as  “  black  and  white  ”  drawings;  viz  :  en¬ 
gravings,  etchings,  pencil  and  pen-and-ink  work, 
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which  could  not  well  be  exhibited  in  the  other 
galleries.  The  design  for  the  new  buildings  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A., 
who  provided  for  a  new  refreshment-room  on  the 
ground  floor  under  the  two  galleries  above  referred 
to,  and  kitchens  in  the  basement.  This  enabled 
Mr.  Shaw  to  reinstate  the  state  banqueting-room, 
(the  principal  architectural  features  of  which  had 
always  been  retained  in  the  old  refreshment-room), 
and  to  provide  for  a  new  staircase  leading  down 
from  the  water-colour  gallery  to  the  new  refresh¬ 
ment-room.  This  staircase  occupies  the  site  of 
Miss  Cavendish's  bedroom  on  the  ground  floor 
and  of  Lord  Cavendish's  bedroom  on  the  first  floor, 
both  of  which  rooms  had  been  transformed  in  1816, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  original  staircase  of 
Lord  Burlington’s  house  was  rebuilt  in  the 
centre  wing  of  the  north  front.  With  these 
exceptions  the  whole  suite  of  reception-rooms 
built  by  Lord  Burlington  on  the  south  front 
and  east  wing  have  been  preserved  to  the  present 
day  ;  and  the  decoration  of  the  interiors,  the  wall 
panelling,  the  richly  moulded  door  frames  and 
carved  doors,  the  cornices,  coves  and  ceilings,  all 
designed  by  Wm.  Rent,  still  bear  witness  to  the 
judicious  selection  made  by  Lord  Burlington  of 
that  artist,  and  to  the  training  which  he  received  in 
Italy  under  his  lordship’s  guidance. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  paintings  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  Sebastian  and  Marco  Ricci,  the  finest 
examples  existing  in  England  of  those  artists’ work, 
which  may  fairly  rank  as  the  principal  treasures  of 
old  Burlington  House. 

When  in  1873  the  whole  of  Burlington  House 
was  given  up  to  the  Royal  Academy,  the  walls 
enclosing  the  rooms  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
central  vestibule  were  removed  to  provide  a  much 
larger  entrance  hall.  A  proper  architectural  treat¬ 
ment  was  given  to  this  in  1890  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson, 
R.A.,  who  designed  a  ceiling  in  which  decorative 


Black :  Basement,  1716.  Hatched :  Lord  Grosvenor's 
Work,  1816.  Outlined:  Modern  Work 

FIG.  21. — PI. AN  OF  THE  BASEMENT  OF  BURLINGTON 
HOUSE,  I9OI. 


panels  were  framed  which  had  been  painted  by 
Sir  Benjamin  West,  P.R.A.,  andAngelica  Eauffman, 
R.A.,  and  intended,  it  is  thought,  for  the  ceilings  of 
Somerset  House.  They  now  form  important 
features  in  the  new  ceiling.  At  the  same  time  the 
walls  were  lined  with  oak  wainscoting,  and  marble 
columns  and  pilasters  took  the  place  of  those 
which  had  up  to  that  date  been  in  stone  or  stucco. 

Some  interesting  features  of  the  old  house  are 
missing,  namely  the  marble  chimney-pieces  which 
were  designed  by  Kent  for  the  state  reception-rooms, 
one  of  which  is  illustrated  in  his  publication.  The 
chimney-piece  in  the  Council  Room,  however,  has 
a  peculiar  value,  being  the  Diploma  work  deposited 
by  Joseph  Wilton,  R.A.22  This  was  removed  from 
Somerset  House,  transferred  to  the  National 
Gallery  in  1836,  and  in  1873  was  fixed  in  its 
present  position,  taking  the  place  of  the  fine 
chimney-piece  now  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 
Keeper’s  residence. 

We  have  hitherto  made  no  reference  to  the 
basement  storey  of  old  Burlington  House,  and  as 
the  greater  portion  of  this,  dating  from  1664-65, 
still  exists,  we  have  thought  it  might  properly  be 
included  in  our  description.  As  the  level  of  the 
ground  floor  was  about  four  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  great  court  in  front  and  the  gardens  behind, 
the  basement  storey  was  fairly  well  lighted  on  ali 
four  sides,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  section  which 
we  here  illustrate  (Fig.  20).  This  section  has  been 
drawn  to  show  the  successive  changes  which  have 
taken  place.  The  right-hand  side  block  facing  the 
north  shows  the  original  design  of  the  house  built 
by  Sir  John  Denham  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  The  framing  of  the  roof  is  taken  from 
a  drawing  in  the  Gardner  collection  which  is  re¬ 
produced  in  Fig.  16,  and  as  the  roof  over  the 
south  block  removed  by  Lord  Burlington  is  shown 
in  Ivnyff  and  Kip’s  drawing  as  similar  in  height  to 
that  over  the  north  block,  we  may  assume  a  similar 
framing  to  have  existed  over  the  former.  From 
this  drawing  we  gather  that  the  attic  storey  was 
not  subdivided  by  partitions,  but  was  utilised  as  a 
store-room,  and  is  here  shown  strewed  with  a  series 
cf  casts  of  ornamental  features,  the  provenance 
of  which  we  are  unable  to  determine.  The  walls, 
etc.,  blacked  in  indicate  those  which  existed  prior 
to  1716;  the  hatched  portions,  those  from  1716  to 
1816;  that  part  in  outline  only,  the  alterations 
made  by  Lord  George  Cavendish  when  he  added 
a  second  floor  over  the  north  block  ;  and  the 
dotted  section  the  subsequent  additions  made  by 
the  Royal  Academy  when  they  built  the  Diploma 
Galleries.  These  were  built  on  a  series  of  girders 


22  Joseph  Wilton  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  was  admitted  without  the  now  necessary  deposit  of 
a  Diploma  work.  In  1780,  however,  when  Somerset  House  was 


built  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  Mr.  Wilton  carved  this  chimney- 
piece  for  one  of  the  suite  of  rooms  occupied  by  the  Royal 
Academy. 
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above  the  original  building  so  as  to  preserve  the 
whole  of  Lord  Burlington  and  Lord  George 
Cavendish’s  additions. 

Fig.  21  represents  the  basement  plan  of  the 
house  built  by  Sir  John  Denham  with  the  modifi¬ 
cations  necessitated  by  the  transformation  of  the 
south  front,  viz  :  the  thickening  of  the  walls,  the 
substitution  of  one  central  window  for  the  two 
originally  in  each  wing,  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
windows  or  openings  to  bring  them  in  the  axis  of 
those  which  were  made  equidistant  on  the  two 
upper  floors.  The  stairs  on  the  right  leading  from 
the  offices  down  to  the  basement  were  removed 
when  the  bow  window  was  built,  as  we  think 
c.  1780,  and  a  small  block  with  stairs  added  in  the 
rear. 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  express  our  indebted¬ 
ness  to  the  admirable  work  on  “London  Past  and 


Present”  by  Mr.  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.,  pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Murray  in  1891,  the  clear  and 
concise  descriptions  in  which  have  frequently  given 
us  the  clue  to  portions  of  the  history  of  Burlington 
House  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  their  permission 
to  take  photographs  of  the  interior  of  Burlington 
House,  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Gardner  for  that  of  the 
drawing  of  the  roof  over  the  north  front  and  the 
information  obtained  from  other  drawings,  to  Sir 
Henry  Tanner  of  the  Office  of  Works  for  the 
permission  to  take  tracings  of  the  plans  in  their 
possession,  to  the  authorities  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  for  the  permission  to  reproduce  the  valu¬ 
able  drawings  in  the  Crace  collection,  and  to 
Mr.  Walter  L.  Spiers,  who  first  drew  our  attention 
to  these  drawings  and  has  revised  the  proofs. 

R.  Phene  Spiers. 


Architectural  Education. 

A  Discussion. 


II. — By  G.  Baldwin  Brown. 

There  is  instructive  reading  in  the  curri¬ 
cula  of  Continental  and  British  architectural  and 
technical  schools,  and  the  accounts  of  their  work¬ 
ing,  recently  published  in  The  Architectural 
Review;  and  to  these  should  be  added  the  notices 
of  the  American  systems  of  architectural  education 
contributed  by  the  late  Arthur  Cates  to  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  the 
year  1900.  Some  of  these  curricula  are  addition¬ 
ally  interesting  because  they  reflect  so  clearly  the 
national  characters  of  some  modern  peoples.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea  the  multiplication 
of  professors  and  lavish  provision  of  appliances  in 
a  great  state  institution  like  the  technical  college 
at  Charlottenburg,  the  number  of  students  who 
throng  to  such  a  school — nearly  850  every  year 
for  architecture  alone — and  the  responsibility  cast 
on  these  to  select  their  own  teachers  and  courses 
of  study,  are  all  characteristic  of  Germany  as  pre¬ 
eminently  the  home  of  education.  Teaching  is 
there  a  career,  and  to  those  who  embark  in  it 
immediate  salary  is  a  secondary  matter  compared 
with  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  repute  in  the 
academic  world,  for  on  this  depends  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  position  in  after  life.  Hence  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  supply  a  German  school  or 
university  with  a  large  staff  of  efficient  teachers  in 
every  recognised  subject,  and  its  academic  board 
can  be  spread  with  a  far  larger  variety  of  dishes 
than  we  can  hope  to  set  before  British  learners. 


Again,  our  native  students  are  not  quite  so  well 
able  to  make  up  their  own  curricula  as  their  Ger¬ 
man  compeers.  The  whole  business  of  education 
is  as  well  understood  in  Germany  by  the  student 
as  by  the  teacher,  while  at  present  at  any  rate 
our  own  learners  will  need  guidance  if  not 
control. 

In  the  educational  system  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  in  France,  described  with  such  genuine 
enthusiasm  by  M.  Guadet,  two  points  of  general 
interest  emerge,  each  one  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  country.  One  of  these  is  the  immense 
role  played  by  the  spirit  of  personal  emulation. 
Long  before  he  is  even  admitted  to  the  school,  in 
his  preparation  for  the  entrance  concours  the 
student  is  enveloped  in  the  atmosphere  of  compe¬ 
tition,  and  all  through  the  school  career  the 
concours  continue,  till  the  whole  system  culminates 
in  the  tremendous  effort  of  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome.  “Tout  le  travail  des  eleves,”  writes 
M.  Guadet,  “  consiste  en  concours.”  The  energy 
lent  to  the  worker  by  the  stimulus  thus  applied  is 
extraordinary.  The  generous  ardour  of  the  student 
and  the  feu  sacre  carry  him  through  a  thicket  of 
difficulties  and  over  mountains  of  toil  that  would 
appal  the  ordinary  worker  to  whom  this  special 
stimulus  is  unknown.  The  amount  and  the 
technical  quality  of  the  work  he  will  turn  out 
under  the  exciting  pressure  are  proof  of  the  force 
of  the  motive  in  operation.  As  M.  Guadet  admits, 
“  C’est  done  l'emulation,  la  lutte  de  tous  les  jours, 
qui  est  lame  de  “etude.” 
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One  cannot  help,  however,  feeling  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  whole  system  of  the  incessant 
conconrs  is  forced  and  artificial.  It  is  magnificent, 
hut  it  is  not  architectural  education.  The  plain 
business  of  the  future  designer  of  the  modest 
dwelling,  the  meeting-house,  and  the  institution, 
is  thrust  out  of  sight  behind  the  visionary  creations 
of  palaces  fit  for  Kubla  Khan,  which  one  sees 
devised  in  these  more  advanced  compositions. 
The  numerous  huge  strainers  exhibited  on  these 
occasions  to  illustrate  some  vast  structure  which 
is,  and  always  must  be,  in  the  clouds,  involve  an 
almost  superhuman  amount  of  labour  and  technical 
expertness,  and  this  effort  is  all  called  forth  not 
merely  by  architectural  study  but  by  competition. 
The  first  object  of  the  student  will  tend  to  be,  not 
so  much  to  make  himself  an  accomplished  artist 
in  everyday  building  operations,  as  to  win  the 
Prix  de  Rome.  He  can  never  during  his  school 
career  withdraw  himself  from  this  atmosphere  of 
rivalry  and  personal  ambition.  The  atmosphere, 
it  is  true,  is  not  one  of  intrigue  and  low  self- 
seeking;  the  rivalry  is  open  and  above  board,  and 
the  feelings  excited  are  brave  and  generous  ones, 
but  all  the  same  the  system  seems  to  make  an  end 
of  what  should  only  be  a  means. 

Another  feature  in  the  system  under  notice  is 
equally  French  and  equally  generous,  but  is  more 
to  be  commended  from  the  practical  point  of 
view.  This  is  the  personal  relation  between 
master  and  pupil,  which  in  France  is  so  close  and 
fruitful,  and  in  connection  with  this  the  noble 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  art  shown  by  the  masters.  How  lavish  some 
of  them  are  of  their  interest  in  the  work  of  gifted 
students,  how  ungrudging  of  their  time  in  such 
laborious  and  monotonous  work  as  the  adjudi¬ 
cation  on  the  various  concours,  which  must  be 
almost  as  great  a  burden  on  the  jurors  as  on  those 
who  compete!  In  our  own  country  the  system  of 
architectural  pupilage  offers  an  opportunity  for 
the  establishment  of  this  same  relation  of  master 
and  follower,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  so  established 
and  works  for  the  common  benefit  of  both  parties. 
It  is  not,  however,  universal,  and  indeed  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  personal  equation.  In  a 
large  number  of  offices  it  is  a  tradition,  but  in 
some  others,  to  use  the  expression  of  an  architect 
lately  deceased,  the  advantage  to  the  pupil  “  is 
limited  to  what  he  may  ‘pick  up  ’  in  the  office, 
of  which  the  payment  by  his  parents  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  premium  has  entitled  him  ...  to 
have  ‘  the  run.’  ” 

It  may  be  said  that  under  the  atelier  system 
in  France  the  influence  of  the  master  may  be  a 
cramping  influence  on  the  younger  artist's  indi¬ 


viduality.  But  it  should  be  understood  that 
individuality  in  architecture  does  not  mean  that 
each  designer  is  to  strike  out  a  new  style  of  his 
own.  There  is  quite  enough  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  individuality  when  work  is  kept  within 
the  limits  of  a  prescribed  stvle,  or  even  of 
the  tradition  of  the  atelier.  Doric  temples  were 
almost  all  built  upon  one  and  the  s  ime  general 
scheme,  but  no  two  are  alike.  The  personal 
note  of  the  artist  is  never  absent,  and  this 
saves  Greek  architecture  from  anything  like 
mechanical  lifelessness.  This  relation  of  piety 
between  the  youthful  worker  and  his  chief  or 
his  school  is  not  a  cramping  relation,  but  one 
which  makes  for  that  artistic  self-control,  most 
marked  in  some  of  the  greatest  creative-artists  of 
the  world. 

What  strikes  one  especially  in  the  American 
systems  of  architectural  education  is,  in  the  first 
place,  the  splendid  appliances  provided,  not  by 
Government,  but  by  patriotic  citizens,  for  the 
equipment  of  schools,  and  next,  the  insistence 
from  the  side  of  educational  authorities  on  a  broad 
foundation  of  general  culture  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  build  the  specialised  education  of  the  architect. 
This  is  a  remarkable  fact  which  applies  to  Ameri 
can  education  in  general.  Among  a  people  who 
might  be  expected  to  sacrifice  everything  to  prac¬ 
tical  exigencies  and  to  be  impatient  of  any  un- 
remunerative  employment  of  time,  we  find  a 
tendency  to  postpone  specialisation  in  education 
till  the  claims  of  general  culture  have  been  fully 
met.  In  the  education  of  doctors  an  Arts  degree 
is  considered  de  rigueur  before  medical  training 
begins,  and  in  the  case  of  architecture  also  we 
note  that  pressure  is  exercised  upon  architectural 
aspirants  to  go  through  an  Arts  course  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  training.  Here  is  the  view  taken  of  the 
matter  at  Harvard,  the  leading  university  of  the 
United  States,  where  a  Department  of  Architec¬ 
ture  was  established  in  1894.  The  quotation  is 
from  Mr.  Arthur  Cates’s  Report  :  1  “The  work  ot 
the  architect  requires  not  only  a  technical  know¬ 
ledge  of  building  processes  and  familiarity  with 
architectural  form,  its  history,  and  use,  but  it 
demands  wide  intellectual  sympathy,  cultivated 
taste,  and  trained  imagination.  Such  training  and 
cultivation  can  most  readily  be  obtained— or  the 
impulse  leading  to  it  can  best  be  given — by  a  care¬ 
fully  arranged  college  course.  Those  who  intend 
to  pursue  architecture  as  a  profession  are  there¬ 
fore  strongly  advised  to  take,  if  possible,  a  full 
college  course  before  beginning  their  technical 
studies.  If  this  college  course  is  carefully  planned 
it  may  be  possible,  if  some  of  the  professional 
studies  have  been  anticipated,  to  graduate  in 
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architecture  in  two  years  after  taking  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.” 

Here,  again,  is  the  statement  of  the  views  of 
the  managers  of  the  highly  developed  School  of 
Architecture  in  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City  :  “  Students  intending  to  enter  the  School  of 
Architecture  are  recommended  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  offered  in  Columbia  College, 
the  undergraduate  department  of  the  university, 
for  the  reason  that  architects,  as  professional  men, 
need  the  liberal  training  offered  by  a  collegiate 
course  quite  as  much  as  do  lawyers,  physicians,  or 
clergymen.  Experience  has  shown  that  those  who 
have  taken  a  liberal  course  of  study  in  the  past, 
and  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  such  an  educa¬ 
tion  before  beginning  their  technical  studies,  have 
attained  a  much  higher  standing  in  the  profession, 
have  exercised  greater  influence  in  the  community, 
and  have  been  much  more  useful  men  than  those 
who  have  relied  upon  a  purely  scientific  or  pro¬ 
fessional  course  of  study.”  2 

At  Cornell  University,  a  third  great  educational 
centre  for  the  United  States,  where  the  architec¬ 
tural  curriculum  has  been  considerably  influenced 
by  the  ideas  prevailing  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  at  Paris,  “the  admission  to  the  [architec¬ 
tural]  course  is  only  to  be  gained  by  a  special 
entrance  examination,  which  requires  a  high 
standard  of  education  in  essential  subjects,  and 
thus  enables  the  student  who  can  pass  so  severe  a 
test  to  devote  his  time  to  the  particular  objects 
of  the  course,  with  greater  power  of  grasping  the 
technical  subjects  with  which  he  would  have  to 
deal,  and  with  greater  advantage  than  if  his  earlier 
education  had  been  less  thorough.”3  Further 
evidence  of  American  feeling  in  this  matter  will 
hardly  be  needed. 

Before  we  go  on  to  consider  the  main  question 
which  must  underlie  this  discussion,  the  question 
whether  we  should  do  well  to  modify  essentially 
our  own  system,  or  want  of  system,  in  architec¬ 
tural  education,  on  the  lines  of  any  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  or  American  curricula,  it  may  be  asked 
whether  we  cannot  in  any  case  graft  into  our 
own  practice  some  of  the  better  features  of  archi¬ 
tectural  education  abroad.  This  can,  in  fact,  be 
done  without  any  alteration  in  essentials  of  our 
established  methods.  Whether  or  not  we  can 
induce  the  British  Government  or  private  indi¬ 
viduals  to  furnish  forth  our  architectural  schools 
as  they  are  equipped  elsewhere  is  a  matter  which 
must  be  left  for  the  future  to  settle.  In  the 
meantime  we  must  do  our  best  with  existing 
appliances,  and  in  regard  to  the  appliances  for 
general  study,  we  must  note  that  the  majority  of 
the  architectural  schools  that  are  already  at  work 
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in  this  country  are  connected  locally  or  academi¬ 
cally  with  universities  or  colleges  which  offer  all 
the  facilities  for  acquiring  that  broad  general 
culture  which  is  especially  insisted  on  in  America. 
Before  students  will  come  to  take  full  advantage 
of  these  facilities  we  must  find  means  to  inspire 
them  with  some  of  the  German  educational  spirit, 
to  make  them  love  learning  for  its  own  sake  as 
well  as  for  its  immediate  results,  and  to  plant 
deeply  the  roots  of  the  intellectual  life  in  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  fruits  of  it  will  one  dav  amply 
repay  the  labour  and  the  present  self-sacrifice. 

But  this  raising  of  the  whole  intellectual,  and 
in  a  sense  moral,  standard  of  the  student  by 
means  of  general  culture,  depends  not  only  on  the 
student  himself,  but  also  to  a  great  extent  on  his 
master — that  is,  on  the  head  of  the  office  in  which 
he  is  at  work.  On  the  masters  could  be  brought 
usefully  to  bear  some  of  the  lessons  to  be  gathered 
in  France.  A  study  of  the  French  system  cannot 
fail  to  increase  in  the  minds  of  the  established 
men  in  the  profession  the  sense  of  their  obligation 
towards  the  younger  generation.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  if  architectural  students  in  the  future 
give  far  more  time  than  at  present  to  academic 
studies,  general  or  technical,  the  immediate  in¬ 
terests  of  principals  may  seem  to  be  imperilled. 
Hence  a  certain  conflict  may  arise  which  one 
would  wish  to  see  settled  wholly  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  young  aspirants.  But  on  this 
question  of  the  place  of  the  heads  of  offices  in  the 
movement  for  reform  in  architectural  education  a 
word  will  be  said  later  on. 

The  main  question  referred  to  above  as  neces¬ 
sarily  underlying  this  whole  discussion  is  the 
question,  Are  we  to  change  the  essential  features 
of  our  traditional  system  ?  The  British  system 
differs  from  those  in  vogue  elsewhere  in  that  office 
work,  including  “  the  run  ”  of  buildings  in  pro¬ 
gress,  is  the  chief  part  of  the  student’s  training; 
attendance  on  lectures,  reading,  etc.,  being  sup¬ 
plementary.  As  a  rule  abroad  the  academic 
course  is  the  main  thing,  while  office  work  and 
practical  experience  are  secondary. 

A  system  is  known  by  its  results.  What  is 
the  outcome  of  the  British  system  and  what  of 
the  foreign  ? 

If  we  divide  architecture  roughly  into  domestic 
and  monumental,  it  will  probably  be  conceded 
everywhere  that  in  the  first  kind  we  excel.  Is 
not  the  name  of  Norman  Shaw  one  to  conjure 
with  all  over  the  wmrld  ?  Is  there  anything  to  be 
seen  in  other  lands,  in  modern  work,  better  than 
the  small  country  houses  which  are  being  put  up 
by  some  of  our  younger  architects?  Do  any 
foreign  architects  treat  ecclesiastical  Gothic  on  a 
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small  scale  with  the  artistic  charm  we  find  in 
work  connected  with  the  name  of  Bodley  ?  It  is 
not  boasting  to  sav  that  the  excellence  of  British 
work  in  these  forms  of  it  is  almost  universally 
admitted.  Indeed,  in  many  parts  we  see  evidence 
of  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery — imitation.  The 
town  architecture  of  the  London  streets,  which 
are  so  rapidly  being  transformed  under  our  eyes, 
leaves,  of  course,  a  good  deal  to  be  desired  ;  but 
we  cannot  walk  far  along  any  of  our  principal 
thoroughfares  without  finding  work  which  has  a 
distinct  architectural  attractiveness.  The  banks 
and  insurance  offices  which  are  being  built  and 
rebuilt  in  such  numbers  in  towns  such  as  Edin¬ 
burgh,  representing  as  they  do  a  stage  between 
the  domestic  and  the  monumental,  are  on  the 
whole  very  well  designed  and  carried  out.  Com¬ 
pare  with  all  this  work  the  modern  buildings 
which  may  be  seen  on  a  tram-ride  round  the  new 
boulevard  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  mediaeval 
walls  of  Cologne,  or  those  that  have  sprung  up 
in  the  new  railway-station  quarters  of  towns  like 
Mayence,  or  again  the  recently  erected  blocks  in 
the  Ludovisi  district  or  the  Prati  di  Castello  at 
Rome.  Need  we  be  ashamed  of  our  own  domestic 
work  in  comparison  ?  The  opportunities  at 
Cologne  were  especially  favourable,  and  we  might 
have  expected  the  results  of  the  elaborate  German 
curricula  in  architecture  to  have  here  triumphantly 
vindicated  the  national  system  of  architectural 
education.  As  a  fact  these  results  are  of  the 
most  depressing  kind.  Art,  taste,  feeling,  charm, 
seem  all  to  have  taken  wing,  and  what  is  left  is  a 
collection  of  dull  and  uninspiring  structures  loaded 
with  a  profusion  of  commonly  executed  Renais¬ 
sance  ornament. 

When  we  turn  from  domestic  architecture  to 
monumental  the  balance  certainly  inclines  the 
other  way.  Neither  our  own  nor  any  other 
country  always  succeeds  in  its  great  efforts.  The 
Palais  de  Justice  at  Brussels  is  a  brilliant  effort, 
and  the  Justitzpalast  at  Munich  a  fine  building, 
but  over  the  new  Roman  law-courts  by  the  Tiber 
one  would  fain  draw  a  veil  !  On  the  whole  the 
chances  of  success  in  a  monumental  building  on  a 
large  scale  are  greater  abroad  than  they  are  at 
home;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  when  one  thinks  of 
the  achievements  of  some  of  our  architects  in  the 
not  very  remote  past,  one  doubts  whether  we  are 
after  all  so  far  behind  that  we  need  think  of 
changing  our  whole  system  of  education.  What¬ 
ever  we  may  think  of  the  exterior  of  the  new 
Westminster  Cathedral,  there  is  no  question  that 
we  may  search  the  world  over  to  find  an  interior 
more  simply,  more  grandly  monumental  than 
that  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Bentley. 

Furthermore,  our  system  not  only  seems  to 
produce  a  fair  enough  average  of  results,  but  suits 


our  national  character  and  general  ways  of  going 
on.  Education  mainly  through  office  work  is  a 
somewhat  haphazard  proceeding,  in  which  good 
fortune  and  sharpness  of  wit  count  for  as  much 
towards  success  as  plodding  grind,  but  then  it 
aptly  represents  our  characteristic  British  methods 
in  other  spheres  of  work.  In  all  departments  of 
art,  to  take  this  sphere  alone,  the  same  procedure 
holds,  and  the  British  painter,  like  the  British 
architect,  grows  into  a  knowledge  of  his  business 
in  a  very  unsystematic  way.  There  was  always  a 
strong  dash  of  the  amateur  in  Turner  and  in 
Constable,  in  Reynolds,  and  in  Millais  and  Watts, 
just  as,  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  himself,  so  far  as  regular  architectural 
education  went,  was  an  amateur.  The  present 
writer,  in  addressing  recently  an  academic  audi¬ 
ence  in  France  on  the  differences  between  the 
French  and  English  schools  of  painting,  tried  to 
show  that  while  the  F'rench  are  always  profes¬ 
sionals  to  the  backbone,  the  greatest  of  the 
English  have  been  amateurs  of  genius.  That 
there  is  truth  in  this  seeming  paradox,  foreign 
critics  are  ready  to  admit,  and  they  are  wise 
enough  to  recommend  us  strongly  not  to  alter 
national  ways  of  work  that  after  all  produce 
so  many  exquisite  results  to  set  off  against  our 
failures. 

We  may  take  it  then  that  we  should  be  wise 
not  to  destroy  the  existing  balance  between  the 
two  educational  agencies,  office  work  and  lectures 
or  classes,  but  to  keep  the  office  work  as  it  has 
been  all  along,  in  the  forefront.  It  does  not 
follow,  of  course,  that  there  should  be  no  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  academical  side  of  architectural  teach¬ 
ing.  That  this  must  be  extended  and  systema¬ 
tized  seems  indeed  to  be  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  present  position  of  affairs.  It  is  a  corollary 
from  the  Institute  system  of  examinations.  Pre¬ 
paration  for  an  examination  needs  more  system 
in  the  acquisition  and  digestion  of  knowledge  than 
the  old  process  of  “  picking-up  ”  can  secure.  It 
must  be  assumed  that  the  time  is  past  when  the 
general  advantage  of  these  examinations  could 
be  challenged.  The  architectural  students  of  the 
day  appear,  at  any  rate,  to  have  decided  in  their 
favour,  and  if  the  examinations  have  come  to 
stay,  then  the  systematic  study  under  regular 
instructors,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  exami¬ 
nation,  must  also  be  reckoned  with. 

There  is  much  which  the  architect  has  to  know 
that  can  best  be  imparted  by  a  competent  teacher 
in  a  class-room  duly  equipped  with  illustrations 
and  appliances.  There  is  the  scientific  side  of 
architecture  in  all  that  concerns  the  mechanical 
qualities  of  materials  and  the  status  of  construc¬ 
tion  ;  there  is  the  economic  and  legal  side,  includ¬ 
ing  matters  of  sanitation,  building  laws,  etc.  A 
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good  deal  of  this  is  applied  science,  and  it  be¬ 
comes  a  question  how  far  the  learner  should  study 
pure  science  as  a  basis  for  this  application.  In  a 
sense,  an  architect  cannot  know  too  much  of 
mathematics  or  too  much  of  physics,  but  to  what 
extent  the  studies  are  really  obligatory  on  the 
practitioner  is  not  for  a  layman  to  say.  It  is 
clear  on  the  one  hand  that  some  of  the  very  best, 
and  in  a  way  the  most  scientific,  building  the 
world  has  ever  seen  was  accomplished  by  men 
whose  academic  knowledge  of  mathematical  and 
physical  science  must  have  been  of  the  slightest. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  now  that  the  French 
Gothic  builders  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
did  not  do  their  designing  by  drawing  skeleton 
triangles  on  skins  of  parchment,  nor  did  they 
construct  their  vaults  and  balance  the  pressure 
of  these  against  the  flying  arches  by  calculations 
figured  out  according  to  mathematical  formulae. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  modern 
worker  can  dispense  with  these  latter  aids.  The 
mediaeval  craftsman  seems  to  have  been  kept 
right  by  a  sort  of  tact  or  instinct,  which  we  may 
explain,  if  we  will,  by  “the  spirit  of  the  age.’’ 
He  was  indeed  so  intimately  in  touch  with  his 
materials  and  with  the  processes  of  their  manipu¬ 
lation,  that  he  dealt  with  them  as  an  accomplished 
bicyclist  steers  his  machine  by  the  will,  while  the 
less  practised  rider  must  hold  the  handle-bar. 
The  modern  designer  will  be  safer  to  keep  hold 
of  the  handles — in  the  shape  of  the  formulae. 

All  these  subjects  in  which  exact  attainable 
knowledge  is  essential  can  be  adjusted  in  a  curri¬ 
culum,  and  if  the  results  of  the  prescribed  studies 
be  satisfactory,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Architecture  maybe  considered  as  fairly  earned. 
There  is,  however,  a  well-founded  objection,  shared 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  present  writer,  to 
the  use  of  the  term  “  architecture  ”  in  connection 
with  a  scientific  degree.  The  degree  does  not 
really  testify  to  proficiency  in  architecture,  which 
is  an  art  as  much  as  it  is  a  science,  but  only  to 
proficiency  in  studies  essential,  but  at  the  same 
time  subsidiary,  to  architectural  practice.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  (or  Bachelor)  of  Technical 
Science,  which  is  given  in  the  Munich  architec¬ 
tural  school,  is  from  this  point  of  view  a  preferable 
designation. 

Turning  now  from  these  quasi-scientific  sub¬ 
jects,  which  architects  in  this  country  have  hitherto 
“  picked  up,”  but  on  which  the  rising  generation 
is  now  offered  regular  academic  instruction,  we 
come  to  the  theme  of  architecture  proper  as  an 
art,  as  well  as  (or  indeed  far  more  than)  a  science, 
and  we  are  met  here  at  once  by  the  fundamental 
problem  whether  architecture  in  this  aspect  of  it 
can  be  taught  at  all.  Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
no  one  can  be  made  an  artist  by  instruction,  or 


can  become  an  artist  at  all  unless  he  have  within 
him  the  native  artistic  gift  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  this  gift  can  be  enormously  developed 
and  made  serviceable  by  proper  direction.  In  archi¬ 
tecture,  at  any  rate,  there  are  no  such  heaven-sent 
prodigies  as  in  the  art  of  music  or  in  the  simpler 
forms  of  the  graphic  art.  Success  in  architecture 
depends  on  many  conditions  besides  happy  inspi¬ 
ration.  Design,  though  happy  inspiration  may 
be  an  essential  element  for  success,  involves  a 
distinct  intellectual  process.  Architecture  as  a 
whole  is  a  complicated  matter  that  cannot  be  seen 
through  at  a  glance;  it  must  be  analysed  before 
it  is  understood,  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
the  architectural  learner  can  be  greatly  helped  in 
his  artistic  capacity  by  being  led  to  exercise  his 
own  intelligence  upon  the  great  and  complex  sub¬ 
ject  which  confronts  him  at  the  outset  of  his 
career. 

The  assistance  contemplated  may  be  imparted 
in  many  different  forms.  At  the  risk  of  carrying 
this  paper  to  undue  length,  a  suggestion  may  be 
offered  for  a  method  of  treating  a  familiar  subject 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  of  direct  value  to 
the  student  on  the  artistic  side  of  his  work. 

The  reference  is  to  an  important  branch  of 
study  not  hitherto  mentioned' — that  is,  architec¬ 
tural  history.  The  knowledge  of  the  work  of  past 
time,  and  an  acquaintance  with  what  are  called 
architectural  styles,  are  almost  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  essential  parts  of  an  architect’s 
equipment  for  his  profession.  It  is  true  that  too 
much  dependence  may  be  placed  on  this  know¬ 
ledge,  till  the  artist  become  a  copyist,  not  a 
creator;  and  for  this  reason  the  votaries  of  what 
is  termed  “the  new  art”  deprecate  historical 
study.  We  need  not,  however,  argue  this  ques¬ 
tion,  but  may  accept  the  almost  universal  opinion 
that  no  architectural  student  can  be  a  master  of 
his  craft  without  a  proper  acquaintance  with  its 
past  history.  In  every  school  architectural  his¬ 
tory  should  be  taught  thoroughly,  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  modern  German  writing  on  the  subject; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  this  knowledge 
an  end  in  itself.  It  may  well  become  the  basis 
of  a  study  of  architectural  design  that,  properly 
directed,  should  be  one  main  influence  in  the 
building  up  of  the  accomplished  artist. 

Let  us  imagine  on  the  one  side  a  master  archi¬ 
tect  conversant  with  all  the  problems  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  on  the  other  side  a  company  of 
students  duly  informed  on  architectural  history 
and  familiar  with  typical  examples  of  older  build¬ 
ing.  The  lecturer  analyses  before  the  pupils  the 
elements  of  architectural  design,  and  illustrates 
each  principle  by  reference  to  the  masterpieces  of 
old,  with  which  the  class  is  ex  hypothesi  familiar. 
Say  that  he  start  with  the  first  essential  of  archi- 
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tectural  design,  grandeur  of  mass — that  quality 
by  which  a  really  fine  architectural  creation  strikes 
us  at  the  first  impression,  before  we  go  on  to  any 
inquiry  or  criticism.  The  students  could  be  shown 
b v  various  examples  how  this  effect  has  been  gained , 
and  more  especially  how  the  impression  of  size 
has  been  increased  by  legitimate  devices  of  treat¬ 
ment.  The  subject  should  not  be  left  until  the 
students'  minds  are  impressed  with  the  value  of 
this  quality  and  taught  how  they  can  be  always 
working  towards  it  in  their  design.  Such  matters 
as  the  placing  of  a  building  on  a  proper  plinth  or 
pedestal,  the  rustication  of  the  lower  storey,  etc., 
would  be  discussed  as  means  for  securing  the 
effect  desired.  With  this  might  be  connected  a 
lecture  on  general  expressiveness  in  architectural 
masses,  as  shown  in  the  Greek  temple,  in  the 
Gothic  church,  or  in  Roman  engineering  struc¬ 
tures.  The  student  already  knows  the  uses  of  the 
buildings  and  their  place  in  the  life  of  the  times, 
and  will  understand  the  language  by  which  they 
proclaim  in  their  main  aspect  their  character  and 
purpose. 

Then  the  point  of  view  will  be  changed  and 
composition  become  the  theme.  It  is  now  shown 
how  in  a  fine  building  there  is  a  unity  of  effect  in 
the  general  mass  that  makes  for  the  impression  of 
greatness,  but  also  how  every  mass  is  broken  up 
into  parts  that  can  be  apprehended  in  themselves 
and  in  their  mutual  relations  without  the  general 
effect  being  lost.  The  masterpieces  of  the  past 
are  now  analysed  as  compositions,  the  balance  of 
the  masses  being  tested  from  different  points  of 
view.  The  class  must  first  judge  this  proportion 
and  composition  as  a  mere  matter  of  the  pleasure 
of  the  eye — that  is,  from  the  purely  aesthetic  stand¬ 
point,  and  must  see  how  entirely  independent  of 
particular  styles  are  these  aspects  of  architectural 
beautv.  The  actual  shape,  character,  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  subsidiary  masses  may  vary  through 
the  long  history  of  Greek  and  Romanesque, 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  art,  while  the  principles 
of  the  aesthetic  effect  secured  by  the  assemblage 
of  the  masses  in  composition  remain  the  same. 
That  architectural  sublimity  and  architectural 
beauty  are  alike  independent  of  styles,  and  still 
more  of  decoration  and  detail,  is  a  fundamental 
fact  in  architectural  theory  which  is  not  always 
clearly  apprehended.  It  should  be  noted  that 
through  all  this  course  of  instruction  the  student 
is  being  taught  to  use  the  knowledge  of  archi¬ 
tectural  history  previously  acquired,  for  with  all 
the  examples  adduced  he  is  supposed  to  be 
familiar.  The  point  of  importance  here  is  to 
regard  these  examples  from  a  fresh  point  of  view, 
not  as  Greek  or  Gothic,  but  as  architecture. 

No  sooner,  however,  has  the  aesthetic  result  of 
architectural  composition  been  impressed  on  the 


students’  minds  by  reference  to  examples  all  down 
the  tide  of  time,  than  the  point  of  view  is  again 
changed,  and  the  buildings  are  turned,  so  to  speak, 
inside  out  to  show  that  all  these  sub-divisions  of 
the  main  mass,  so  aesthetically  valuable,  depend 
ultimately  on  the  distribution  of  internal  spaces. 
The  students  will  have  already  learnt  what  uses 
these  historical  buildings  had  to  serve,  so  that  the 
reasons  for  the  distribution  of  spaces  will  be 
understood,  and  they  will  now  gain  an  insight  into 
the  important  question  of  planning.  Planning 
has  in  itself  a  fascinating  interest,  but  the  study 
of  it  is  sometimes  neglected  on  the  plea,  actual 
and  avowed,  that  it  belongs  to  the  utilitarian  side 
of  architecture.  If  the  composition  of  the  build¬ 
ing  give  it  its  beauty,  and  if  this  composition  can 
be  shown  to  depend  essentially  on  the  distribution 
of  the  internal  spaces,  then  the  plan  becomes  an 
essential  element  in  the  artistic  effect. 

A  new  consideration,  for  the  discussion  of  which 
the  students  should  be  already  prepared  by  a 
course  of  lectures  on  construction  and  materials, 
will  now  be  introduced.  Hitherto  the  building 
has  been  viewed,  so  to  say,  at  a  distance  in  its 
larger  masses.  It  must  now  be  approached  more 
nearly,  and  considered  rather  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  features  and  details. 

The  dependence  of  these  on  climate  and  on  use 
will  first  be  demonstrated.  Use  must  itself  depend 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  climatic  considera¬ 
tions,  which  prescribe  also  certain  features  of  plan 
and  design,  such  as  colonnades  and  open  loggie, 
and  building  forms  like  the  pitch  of  roofs.  The 
doorway,  with  its  position,  size,  and  arrangement 
in  relation  to  the  purpose  of  the  building,  the 
scheme  of  fenestration,  and  the  chimneys,  can  be 
treated  from  the  general  point  of  view  in  similar 
connections,  and  the  best  examples  from  different 
styles  and  periods  will  be  adduced  to  enforce  the 
principles  arrived  at.  The  modern  demands  of 
sanitary  science  in  the  matter  of  ventilation,  etc., 
will  be  shown  to  have  affected  recent  building 
forms. 

The  artistic  treatment  of  these  features,  as 
distinct  from  their  general  form  and  arrangement, 
comes  next,  and  the  student  will  here  draw  upon 
his  general  knowledge  of  construction  and  ma¬ 
terials  just  as  he  has  drawn  on  the  stock  of  facts 
he  has  acquired  about  architectural  history. 
Many  architectural  students  who  have  passed 
through  the  regular  mill  have  never  asked  them¬ 
selves  what  they  know  about,  say,  the  moulding 
in  itself,  in  its  origin  and  its  relation  to  structure. 
They  can  draw  the  profiles  of  the  mouldings  of 
the  principal  styles  from  memory,  but  the  mould¬ 
ing  qua  moulding  has  never  been  made  an  object 
of  inquiry.  In  sketch-designs  they  introduce 
mouldings  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
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style  adopted,  but  why  the  mouldings  should  have 
made  their  appearance  where  they  do  is  a  matter 
to  which  no  attention  has  been  paid.  What  the 
youthful  student  needs  to  have  brought  before 
him  is  the  growth  from  within  outwards  of  features 
like  the  moulding,  with  its  use  in  marking  the 
inner  divisions  of  the  structure,  its  relation  to 
construction,  its  aid  to  composition  in  the  power 
it  has  of  uniting  together  the  divisions  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  line,  its  emphasis  of  the  horizontal  as 
opposed  to  the  curved  or  vertical  stroke.  The 
architecture  of  the  past  should  be  reviewed  from 
this  special  standpoint,  and  the  explanatory,  con¬ 
structive,  and  aesthetic  uses  of  the  moulding,  and 
of  all  other  such  features,  illustrated  from  the  best 
examples. 

The  use  of  ornament,  which  is  too  commonly  an 
accidental  matter  dependent  on  individual  taste 
or  on  the  existence  of  funds  to  pay  for  it,  can  be 
treated  on  the  same  tectonic  principles.  The 
essential  difference  between  features  such  as 
mouldings,  plinths,  cornices,  etc.,  which  are  in 
organic  relation  to  construction,  and  ornament 
which  is  entirely  non-essential  and  has  been  dis¬ 
pensed  with  in  some  of  the  finest  architectural 
monuments  of  the  world,  can  easily  be  demon¬ 
strated  from  older  masterpieces.  The  placing  of 
ornament  in  relation  to  structure,  and  its  character 
as  influenced  by  material,  are  matters  of  tectonic 
principle,  and  Semper’s  doctrine  that  ornament 
should  be  banished  from  the  structural  skeleton  of 
the  fabric,  and  located  at  points  of  rest  or  in 
intermediate  spaces,  would  here  be  explained  and 
illustrated.  Finally,  the  expressive  use  of  orna¬ 
ment  on  public  or  monumental  structures  should 
be  abundantly  illustrated  from  the  great  ages  of 
the  past. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  there  has  been  no 
intention  to  draw  out  any  scheme  of  instruction, 
but  only  to  suggest  an  answer  to  the  question, 
How  can  architecture  as  an  art  be  taught  ?  In  such 
a  course  as  has  just  been  sketched  the  student  is 
not  urged  to  design  in  this  way  or  in  that,  but  he 
is  made  to  see  what  are  the  chief  problems  of 
architectural  design,  and  what  have  been  the  best 
solutions  of  these  in  the  architectural  generations 
of  the  past.  The  object  is  not  to  prescribe  any 
one  particular  solution  more  than  another,  but  to 
make  the  student  think  for  himself.  He  must  be 
made  to  see  clearly  that  any  sound  solution  must 
lie  within  certain  lines,  deviation  beyond  which 
would  offend  against  the  logic  of  the  art ;  but  the 
exact  answer  to  the  problem  may  in  each  case  be 
left  to  his  own  taste  and  judgment. 

It  has  been  one  object  of  this  paper  to  convey 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  no  reversal  of  our 
present  practice  in  architectural  education  is  ad¬ 
visable,  but  that  this  practice  should  be  supple¬ 


mented  freely  by  other  agencies,  most  of  which 
are  already  actually  at  work  or  in  process  of  being 
established.  The  cause  of  architectural  educa¬ 
tion  lies  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
body  of  practising  architects,  who,  as  principals, 
are  in  close  relations  with  the  large  body  of  youth¬ 
ful  aspirants.  It  has  been  fully  acknowledged 
that  in  the  main  the  heads  of  offices  do  their  duty 
generously  by  the  young  students  whose  future 
they  can  so  greatly  influence,  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  standard  might  in  some  cases  be  raised 
with  advantage.  With  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  classes  which  the  student  is  desirous  to  take,  a 
certain  amount  of  time  will  be  withdrawn  from 
the  actual  business  of  the  office,  and  for  this  the 
principal  will  have  to  make  such  arrangements  as 
will  seem  best  to  him.  The  scheme  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association's  day  classes  seems  to  con¬ 
template  a  pupil  in  an  office  spending  two  days  in 
every  week  in  the  school.  How  far  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  actually  at  work  in  London,  and  what  is 
the  measure  of  its  success,  the  present  writer  has 
no  means  of  judging.  It  is  clear,  however,  as  a 
general  principle,  that  the  more  cultured  and  in¬ 
telligent  is  the  pupil  the  higher  will  be  his  value 
to  his  chief,  so  that  the  time  withdrawn  for  out¬ 
side  study  would  in  the  end  be  more  than  repaid. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  any  great  increase 
in  the  amount  of  attention  given  to  pure  mathe¬ 
matics,  or  to  physics,  geology,  and  the  like,  is 
desirable.  Indeed,  some  of  the  reports  on  foreign 
curricula  indicate  that  too  much  stress  has  been 
laid  on  such  subjects  in  one  or  two  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  schools  of  the  Continent,  and  that  there 
is  a  call  in  these  quarters  for  relaxation.  Archi¬ 
tectural  history,  on  the  other  hand,  can  hardly  be 
studied  too  thoroughly.  The  subject  should  not, 
however,  be  approached  in  the  archaeological 
spirit,  but  should  always  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
critical  study  of  artistic  design  that  will  find  its 
outcome  in  future  practice. 

[The  first  contribution  to  this  discussion,  by 
Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby,  appeared  in  the  number  for 
October.  Others  will  follow.  We  shall  be  glad 
also  to  publish  letters  on  the  subject,  in  which 
definite  points  are  raised.  With  a  view  to  this 
writers  will  do  well  to  consult  the  review  of 
existing  systems  of  education,  in  this  and  other 
countries,  which  has  appeared  in  previous  num¬ 
bers.  The  dates  are  May,  June,  July,  September, 
October,  November,  December,  of  1903,  January 
and  March  of  the  present  year.  We  had  arranged 
to  complete  the  series  with  a  notice  of  American 
methods,  but  the  article  has  been  delayed,  and 
readers  may  be  referred  to  the  account  in  the 
Journal  of  the  R.I.B.A.  (1900-1)  mentioned  by 
Prof.  Brown  above. — Ed.,  A.R.] 
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Slindon  Church,  Staffs.,  was  built  for  the 
late  John  Charles  Salt,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  most 
of  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  daughter 
church  of  Eccleshall,  where  is  the  castle  which 
was,  until  about  1868,  the  residence  of  the  Bishops 
of  Lichfield.  The  stone,  a  very  fine  mottled  sand¬ 
stone,  was  obtained  from  a  disused  quarry  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Bridgeman,  of 
Lichfield,  was  the  builder,  and  the  architect  was 
Mr.  Basil  Champneys. 

Red  House,  Chapel  Allerton,  near 
Leeds. — This  house  was  completed  last  year. 
The  requirements  were  a  large  hall  with  top- 
light,  suitable  for  the  display  of  a  collection  of 
prints  upon  the  walls,  with  a  number  of  small 
sitting-rooms  opening  off  the  hall.  A  gallery 
runs  round  the  hall  at  first-floor  level,  but  care 
has  been  taken  to  avoid  making  an)'  of  the  bed¬ 
room  doors  to  open  direct  from  this  gallery. 
Externally  the  house  is  built  of  axe-faced  Hopton 
Wood  stone  for  the  plinth,  and  above  if  in.  Wood- 
ville  sand-faced  bricks  supplied  by  Messrs.  Ellis, 
Partridge  &  Co.,  of  Leicester,  with  Ancaster 
stone  dressings.  The  cornice  is  of  wood,  painted 


white,  while  the  roof  is  slated  with  “  Arfon  ” 
American  red  slates  supplied  by  Messrs.  Pearson 
Brothers  &  Campbell  of  Liverpool.  The  columns 
of  the  portico  are  also  of  Hopton  Wood  stone 
treated  with  a  “pecked"’  face,  and  the  hall 
mantelpiece  is  made  of  various-coloured  Derby¬ 
shire  marbles  from  Messrs.  Killer  Brothers’ 
quarries.  The  contractors  were  :  W.  Thompson 
&  Sons,  mason  and  bricklayer  ;  Banks  Mawson, 
joiner;  J.  Lindley,  plumber;  T.  Moore,  plasterer; 
Watson  &  Worsnop,  slater;  and  Roylance  & 
Horsman,  painters.  The  stable  fittings  were 
supplied  by  the  St.  Pancras  Iron  Company. 
Messrs.  Francis  W.  Bedford  and  Sydney  D.  Kitson 
were  the  architects. 

Pavilion  for  the  Consolidated  Clubs, 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford. — This  was  built 
during  1903,  and  brought  into  use  in  the  summer 
of  this  year.  It  contains  on  the  ground  floor  a 
club-room  qo  ft.  by  18  ft.,  with  a  kitchen  and  two 
smaller  rooms  for  the  storage  of  nets,  etc. ;  on 
the  first  floor  changing-rooms  and  bathrooms  for 
the  college  and  for  visitors.  The  exterior  is 
covered  with  sand-faced  red  tiles  and  weather 
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tiling,  with  cream-white  rough-cast  on  the  ground- 
floor  level.  In  the  two  large  windows  under  the 
loggia  the  lower  casement  lights  are  fixed  in 
sliding  frames,  which  sink  down  to  the  sill  level 
in  order  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  cricket  pitch 
from  the  inside  of  the  club-room.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Ronald  P.  Jones,  a  past  undergraduate 
member  of  the  college,  and  the  builder  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hunt,  of  Hoddesdon,  Herts,  who  also  executed 
the  specially-designed  leadwork  for  the  gutter 
heads. 

St.  Mark’s,  Mansfield,  Notts. — This 
church  accommodates  about  550  people.  Local 
stone  was  used  for  the  facings  generally,  and 
Ancaster  for  the  window  tracerv.  The  building 
consists  of  a  wide  central  nave  with  narrow  side 
aisles  which  serve  as  passages.  The  chapel  is 
placed  on  the  north  side,  and  the  vestries  are  at 
the  eastern  end  beyond  the  sanctuary.  The 
principal  entrances  are  at  the  west  end  on  the 


north  and  south  and  open  into  a  low  western 
aisle.  The  bell  turret  is  at  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  building.  The  organ  is  placed  in  an 
extension  of  the  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the 
choir,  and  is  divided  from  the  chapel  by  a  lofty 
panelled  screen  which  forms  the  reredos  to  the 
chapel  altar.  Messrs.  Fisher,  of  Mansfield,  were 
the  contractors,  and  Mr.  Temple  Moore  the 
architect. 

House  at  Biddenham. — This  house  has 
been  built  near  Bedford,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
village  of  Biddenham.  The  old  traditional  methods 
of  cottage  building  have  been  followed,  and  local 
material  used  in  the  hand-made  red  brick  for  walls 
and  red  tiled  roofs.  The  upper  part  is  in  rough¬ 
cast,  left  in  its  natural  state  without  colour  wash 
of  any  kind.  The  builder  was  Mr.  John  P. 
White,  of  Bedford,  and  the  cost  was  £  1,000.  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  C.  E.  Mallows  and  Grocock. 

Goathland  Church,  Yorkshire. — This 
church  was  built  ten  years  ago  to  replace  a  plain 
barn-like  erection,  dated  1821,  and  is  on  the 
moors  about  twelve  miles  from  Whitby.  It 
accommodates  200  worshippers,  and  cost  £2,200, 
including  seating,  etc.  Grit  stone  from  local 
quarries  was  used  for  the  walls,  and  also  for  the 
roof  covering,  and  local  men  executed  the  whole 
of  the  work.  The  qualities  of  simplicity,  breadth, 
and  sturdiness  were  felt  to  be  especially  required 
for  such  a  bleak  moorland  situation,  and  were 
aimed  at  in  the  design.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Walter  H.  Brierley. 
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GOATHLANU  CHURCH,  YORKSHIRE.  WALTER  H.  BRIERLEY,  ARCHITECT. 
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CHAPTER  IX.— THE  FIGURE-SCULP¬ 
TURE  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 
(1280-1380). 

Section  I. — The  Statues  of  the  North 
and  East. 

Our  account  of  the  statues  of  the  thirteenth 
century  took  them  on  to  the  year  1280  at  Lincoln. 
But  this  date  is  put  rather  as  that  of  a  summit 
than  of  a  boundary.  The  trend  of  character  in 
English  figure-sculpture  was  determined  by  no 
sharp  dividing  line.  Not  for  some  years,  not 
indeed  till  after  1300,  was  the  expression  which 
we  would  assign  to  our  second  period  of  mediaeval 
figure-work  distinctly  established.  This,  which 
we  would  call  fourteenth-century  expression — for 
the  reason  that  it  was  roughly  coincident  with 
what  is  generally  described  as  fourteenth-century 
architecture — will  be  treated  in  a  later  section, 
its  character  appearing  more  clearly  in  the  small 
subject-sculpture  than  in  the  statues. 

We  may,  however,  conveniently  start  our  dis¬ 
cussion  from  the  date  1280  at  Lincoln,  because, 
having  distinguished  in  the  building  of  the 
“Angel  Choir”  two  distinct  manners  of  great 
figure-sculpture — that  of  the  angel  reliefs  of  the 
“Choir”  and  that  of  the  “Judgment  Porch” 
statues — we  can  trace  from  each  of  the  two  styles 
the  steps  that  take  us  on  into  fourteenth-century 
development.  The  angels  of  the  “  Choir  ”  had 
soft  draperies,  broad  and  flowing  figures,  and 
attitudes  saturated  with  expression,  sometimes  to 
the  verge  of  hysterical  display.  The  statues  of 
the  “  Porch  ”  are,  on  the  other  hand,  tense  and 
severe,  with  long  drawn-out  folds,  vigorous  func¬ 
tional  lines  of  drapery,  and  attitudes  self-contained 
and  statuesque.  Now,  the  “Angel  ”  style  can  be 
traced  northwards  to  Durham  and  York,  and 
then  in  that  manufacture  of  effigies  which  we 
have  shown  to  have  a  distinct  character  in  north¬ 
eastern  England.  The  statues  are  equally  to  be 
seen  as  the  starting  point  for  a  long  series  of 
figure-work,  which  is  found  at  Peterborough  and 
in  the  churches  of  Lincolnshire,  w-ith  a  character 
that  merges  with  “  London  ”  style  at  Norwich 
and  Oxford,  and  runs  into  “  midland  ”  style  at 
Lichfield. 

We  will  take  the  northern  art  first ;  since  an 
early  example  is  left  us  in  the  Durham  angels 
(Fig.  215).  Two  statues,  about  five  feet  high, 
stand  on  brackets  in  the  quire  triforium,  and  have 
the  full  draperies,  the  shocks  of  curly  locks,  the 


head  poses  and  emotional  attitudes  of  the  Lincoln 
reliefs.  Their  stone  is  that  of  the  Durham  build¬ 
ing,  and  their  date  seems  to  be  that  of  the  finish¬ 
ing  of  the  quire,  1280.  Now,  in  these  figures  are 
to  be  seen  considerable  likenesses  to  contemporary 
statues  at  Naumberg  and  Meissen115  in  Saxony. 
In  fact,  we  find  that  German  flavour  which  has 
already  been  observed  in  the  effigies  of  north¬ 
eastern  style.  Also,  the  same  may  be  said  of  a 
“  Madonna  ”  with  attendant  angels  (these  latter 
much  broken  away)  in  York  nave  (Fig.  216)  over 
the  doorway  of  the  north  aisle  which  formerly 
led  into  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The 
date  of  this  sculpture — which,  as  far  as  the  angels 
are  concerned,  is  part  of  the  walling — would  be 
c.  1290,  and  the  swaying  pose,  so  popular  in  Ger¬ 
man  art,  is  as  evident  here  as  at  Durham.  Again, 
the  figure  at  Lincoln,  illustrated  in  Chapter  VIII. 
(which  we  put  as  about  1290,  and  mentioned  as 
suggestingGerman  connection),  is  another  example 
of  this  style  which  seems  continued  at  York  in 
the  later  Madonna  of  the  chapter-house  doorway 
(Fig.  217).  And  that,  too,  looks  as  if  it  might 
have  come  from  the  same  hands  that  carved  the 
Bedale  “  Lady”  (Fig.  176). 

Such  a  group  of  characteristic  treatment, 
apparently  centreing  from  the  capital  city  of 
the  great  York  plain,  seems  sufficient  warrant  for 
speaking  of  a  “  York  ”  style.  The  building  of  the 
many  great  Yorkshire  quires  about  1300,  whose 
fronts  were  storied  with  a  multitude  of  niches  at 
Kirkham,  Bridlington,  Guiseborough,  etc.,  would 
have  given  occasion  for  a  great  quantity  of  statues 
carved  in  the  stone  of  York  building.  But  the 
ruin  of  all  this  figure-work  has  been  practically 
complete,  and  to  carry  on  our  description  we 
have  to  turn  to  the  smaller  decorative  works, 
such  as  the  statuettes  of  the  Percy  tomb  at 
Beverley,  to  show  the  continuance  of  the  same 
type  of  work  into  the  second  quarter  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

This  whole  monument  is  worked  in  the  fashion¬ 
able  York  stone  from  Tadcaster,  and  it  is  to  be 
seen  how  the  angels  on  either  side  (Fig.  218), 
and  the  figure  of  the  Christ  himself  (Fig.  219) 
receiving  the  soul  of  the  dead,  must  have  come 
from  the  same  workshop  as  the  Madonna  of  the 
York  chapter-house. 

These  figures  of  the  “  York  ”  style,  in  the 
bellying  folds  of  the  draper}-,  in  their  hair  treat¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  in  the  facial  expressions,  have 
likenesses  which  sometimes  seem  close  to  the 


115  See  Hasak’s  “  German  Sculpture  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.”  There  are  casts  of  the  Naumberg  figures  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 
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FIG.  223. — LINCOLN.  ON  EAST  SIDE  OF 
JUDGMENT  PORCH. 

contemporary  figures  of  the  Strasburg  and  Frei¬ 
burg  sculptors.110  And  on  this  point  we  may 
observe  that  they  were  the  “  Lady  ”  figures  in  the 
effigies,  whose  treatment  showed  parallel  resem¬ 
blances  to  the  emotional  German  representations, 
and  that  “Angels  ”  and  “  Madonnas  ”  were  motives 
of  the  image  shops  used  constantly  for  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  church  furniture.  One  need  not  wonder 
at  a  sympathy  of  style  between  the  York  imagers 
and  those  of  the  continent,  since  the  commerce 
of  the  Easterlings  was  great  with  the  Humber. 
But  the  material  of  the  York  figures  is  the  mag¬ 
nesian  limestone  from  the  Tadcaster  quarries,  and 
the  actual  workers  were  no  doubt  the  native 
masons. 

In  south  Yorkshire,  however,  at  Howden,  on 
the  reredos  screen,  where  remain  nine  statues  of 
magnesian  limestone,  this  “  York  ”  style  appears 
with  less  vividness.  We  have  probably  here  not 
the  original  disposition  of  statues,  but  a  collection 
of  figures  of  more  than  one  date,  brought  from 
various  positions  external  and  internal.  The 
stone  surfaces  have  in  many  instances  decayed, 
the  best  preserved  of  the  figures  being  a  priest, 
now  placed  in  the  south  transept  (Fig.  220),  whose 
sloping  shoulders  and  draperies  match  the  nave 
“  Madonna”  at  York,  and  the  “  St.  John  ”  (Fig. 
221)  on  the  reredos,  whose  hanging  scroll  is  treated 
like  that  of  the  lady  figure  at  Bedale.  Though 
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these  figures  have  their  head-features  and  hair 
much  in  the  manner  of  the  Durham  angels,  the 
draperies  show  a  finer  cutting.  Moreover,  the  rest 
of  the  Howden  statues,  as  e.g.  the  “Angel”  in 
the  north  transept,  the  “Synagogue”  (Fig.  222), 
and  the  Bishops  in  the  south  transept,  seem  really 
nearer  the  types  of  the  “  Ancaster  ”  work,  which 
we  shall  see  at  Peterborough,  Heckington,  etc. 
The  great  decay  of  the  stone  surfaces  at  Howden 
makes,  however,  a  difficulty  in  appreciating  their 
character. 

Turning  then  to  the  second  branch  of  Lincoln 
style,  we  note  on  the  south  side  of  the  “  Angel 
Choir  "  at  Lincoln  certain  statues  somewhat  later 
than  those  we  illustrated  in  Chapter  VI.  These 
are  to  the  east  of  the  “Judgment  Porch,”  and 
though  they  have  been  given  new  heads  and 
otherwise  tampered  with,  we  illustrate  them 
(Fig.  223),  since  they  can  be  seen  to  lead  directly 
on  to  the  fine  figures  on  the  abbey  gatehouse117  at 
Peterborough.  The  character  lies  in  the  stiff, 
upright  carriage,  high  arms,  and  straight  draperies, 
which  are  distinct  from  the  billowy  movements  of 
York.  The  “Abbot”  and  “Prior”  (Fig.  224) 
from  the  front  of  the  gateway  are  most  charac¬ 
teristic  : — on  the  south  side  the  figures — two 
“  Apostles  ” — have  broader  draperies.  In  close 
connection  with  these  Peterborough  figures  is  a 
large  body  of  statue  work  carved  in  the  Rutland 
and  Ancaster  stones,  which  we  find  distributed  to 
all  the  churches  within  reach  of  the  quarries,  and 
set  in  the  niches  of  that  vigorous  church-building 
which  took  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  Lincolnshire  and  the  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties  there  are  many  statues  remaining  in  the 
niches  of  the  porches  and  towers,  and  here  and 
there  a  figure  from  some  internal  position  has 
been  dug  up.  The  examples  W'e  give  may  be 
taken  as  roughly  in  order  of  date,  and  as  showing 
the  course  of  the  art  from  1315  to  1350.  Fig.  225 
is  the  one  statue  left  out  of  a  dozen  which  were 
once  on  the  tower  of  Heckington  church,  near 
Boston.  Fig.  226  is  a  St.  Christopher  standing 
along  with  the  torso  of  a  bishop  in  the  tower- 
space  of  Terrington  St.  Clement.  Fig.  227  is 
from  the  west  front  of  Sleaford  church,  where, 
too,  are  one  or  two  other  decayed  figures.  Fig. 
228  is  one  of  twelve  statues  on  the  tower  of 
Newark.  It  is  to  be  noted  how  the  heads  have 
got  disproportionately  big  in  these  latter  works, 
and  especially  at  Newark.  The  motives  of  the 
Peterborough  art  are,  however,  in  evidence 
throughout — the  upright  attitudes,  the  severe 
strong  faces,  and  the  arms  held  high. 


116  See  Hasak's  “  German  Sculpture  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen-  117  Building  1303,  the  fourth  year  of  Abbot  Godfrey  (1299- 

tury.”  A  cast  of  a  Freiburg  statue  that  establishes  our  point  1322). 

is  to  be  seen  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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FIG.  227. — SLEAFORD.  ON  WEST  FRONT. 


Section  II.— The  Midland  and  Southern 
Statues. 

Very  close  in  character  to  the  Ancaster  statues 
is  a  body  of  figure-work  that  is  found  in  the  middle 
countiesof  England.  Figures  remain  on  many  of  the 
Oxfordshire  spires  ;  most  noteworthy  among  which 
are  those  on  St.  Mary’s,  at  Oxford,  where  there 
were  lately^  nine  in  the  niches  at  the  base  of  the 
spire,  more  or  less  patched  and  repaired  with 
modern  work.  Eight  of  these  have  now  been 
taken  down  and  set  up  in  the  old  Congregation 
House  of  St.  Mary’s — one  only  being  left  in  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  spire.  This,  which  is  the  most  genuine 
and  best  preserved,  shows  in  its  big  head  and 
uplifted  arms  the  “  Ancaster  ”  style,  as  we  saw 
this  at  Peterborough  and  Newark.  Of  the  removed 
statues  the  “  Virgin  ”  had  been  given  a  modern 
face,  but  in  its  pose  and  style  was  close  to  the 
figure  we  have  illustrated  from  Sleaford  (Fig.  227). 
We  give  an  illustration  (Fig.  229)  of  the  “  St.  Hugh 
with  his  Swan,”  photographed  before  its  removal 
from  the  spire. 

Generally,  however,  a  softer  type,  as  of  a  more 
gracious  art  than  that  of  Peterborough,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  “Midland”  statues  of  sandstone 
preserved  to  us  with  most  character  in  the  “  Lady  ” 
figures,  which,  like  the  “  Midland  ”  effigies,  have 
long,  pleated  folds  deeply  cut  and  hanging  from 
the  breasts  to  the  feet.  The  one  remaining  statue 


of  the  “  Mado  nna”  on  the  south  side  of  Lichfield 
(Fig.  230)  can  be  seen  to  have  been  of  charming 
delicacy,  though  the  mutilation  of  the  face  and 
loss  of  the  Child  have  destroyed  its  perfection. 
At  Haughmond,  near  Shrewsbury,  are  preserved  in 
the  ruins  of  the  abbey  five  figures  which  must  be 
classed  with  the  Lichfield  work,  though  being 
carved  out  of  the  jambs  of  an  existing  doorway, 
they  are  stiffer  in  attitude  (Fig.  231). 

An  immediate  connection  of  style  links  Lichfield 
with  the  Eleanor  statues  that  were  placed  on  the 
crosses  erected  by  Edward  I.  at  the  stages  where 
the  body  of  his  queen  rested  as  it  was  carried  to 
Westminster  for  burial.  Three  of  these  crosses 
remain— at  Geddington,  near  Kettering  ;  at  Hard- 
ingstone,  near  Northampton;  and  at  Waltham, 
near  London.  There  are  left  on  these  now  ten 
“  Lady  ”  figures  representing  Queen  Eleanor  in 
varying  postures  and  draperies,  but  all  modelled 
on  the  “  Madonna  ”  motive.  The  figures  at 
Northampton  and  Waltham  have  the  distinction 
among  our  mediaeval  works  of  sculpture,  that  we 
know  the  exact  date  of  their  carving,  the  names 
of  their  sculptors,  and  the  prices  paid.  The 
accounts  of  the  Eleanor  Trustees,  preserved  in  the 
Record  Office,  tell  of  the  expenditure  subsequent 
to  her  death,  and  give  all  details  as  to  the  erection 
of  the  crosses.  The  Geddington  cross  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  mentioned,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
it  is  of  a  different  stone  to  the  other  two  monu¬ 
ments,  and  that  its  three  figures  are  of  distinct 
style.  Their  upright  attitudes  and  high-raised 
arms  are  characteristically  those  of  the  Peter¬ 
borough  school  (Fig.  232),  and  we  believe  this 
work  to  have  come  from  the  Rutland  or  Ancaster 
quarries. 

The  Northampton  and  Waltham  figures,  how¬ 
ever,  are  described  in  the  accounts  as  from 
London.  There  are  four  statues  at  Harding- 
stone,  but  the  accounts  mention  five  as  being 
carved  in  1292  and  sent  down  to  the  cross  at 
Northampton  “  et  alibi.”  The  broad  fluttered 
draperies  (Fig.  233),  and  the  cloak  taken  across 
the  body  (in  three  of  the  figures),  bring  these 
“  Eleanors  ”  very  near  in  style  to  the  Aveline 
effigy  at  Westminster,  and  to  the  statues  at 
Salisbury,  which  we  shall  presently  illustrate. 
Their  sculptor  was  William  of  Ireland  (de 
Hibernia),  who  is  mentioned  as  mason  ( ccemen - 
tarius )  and  imager  {imaginator)  indifferently  ;  in 
fact,  the  mason-carver,  who  was  the  ordinary 
executant  in  mediaeval  stone-building. 

The  Waltham  Eleanors  (Fig.  234)  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  and  distinct  execution,  more  restrained  and 
elegant  attitudes,  and  can  be  placed  among  the 
finest  of  our  mediaeval  works.  In  this  case  we 


118  Excellent  photographs  of  these  figures  were  given  in  some  of  the  early  issues  of  the  Review. 
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FIG.  230. — LICHFIELD  CATHEDRAL.  FIG.  232  — GF.DDIN GTON  CROSS.  FIG.  233.— HARDINGSTONE  CROSS.  P'IG.  234.  WALTHAM  CROSS. 
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read  that  the  carver  was  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Abingdon,  who  is  men¬ 
tioned  also  as  having  supplied 
figures  of  bronze.  He  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  having 
been  by  trade  a  goldsmith  im¬ 
ager,  the  maker  of  church 
figures.  The  significance  of 
this  appearance  of  two  crafts 
working  side  by  side  at  stone 
figures  has  been  already  insisted 
on. 

There  is  again  in  these  Wal¬ 
tham  figures  a  likeness  to  Ave- 
line’s  effigy  at  Westminster, 
which  we  have  picked  out  as 
possibly  one  of  the  earliest  (she 
died  1269)  examples  of  the 
image  technique  in  drapery  and 
pose.  They  would  seem  to 
stand  halfway  between  Aveline 
and  the  Aldworth  “  Lady  ” 
(Fig.  120),  the  workshop  of 
which  was  possibly  Abingdon. 
The  designation  of  Alexander 
as  from  Abingdon  may  there¬ 
fore  be  significant.  We  draw 
attention  to  the  slight  bending 
of  the  right  knee,  as  in  these 
Northampton  and  Waltham 
figures,  making  the  attitude  more  natural  and 
easy  than  the  stiff  Peterborough  manner,  or  the 
pronounced  sway  of  the  whole  figure,  which  is 
exaggerated  in  the  German  and  York  examples.119 
Now,  this  bent  knee  is  very  marked  at  Salisbury 
in  the  five  or  six  ancient  statues  that  remain  on  the 
west  front.  The  modern  heads — given  them  by  a 
mistaken  restoration — war  unkindly  with  the 
ancient  art,  and  we  show  our  example  (Fig.  235) 
without  this  disfigurement.  The  “  Bishop  ”  (Fig. 
236)  that  still  retains  its  genuine  head- piece  has 
its  stone  surface  much  decayed. 

While  the  treatment  of  drapery  in  these  statues 
is  very  distinct  from  that  of  the  thirteenth  century 
at  Wells  and  Westminster,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  Salisbury  front,  which  was  finished 
about  1260,  would  have  long  to  wait  for  its  figure- 
sculpture.  Therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  Aveline's 
effigy  at  Westminster,  we  take  it  that  the  statuary 
art  of  Salisbury  is  an  early  example  of  the  new 
impulses  in  sculpture  which,  having  their  rise  in 
the  workshops  of  Paris,  flooded  the  Continental 
image-shops. 

As  examples  of  the  same  impulses  we  take 
the  three  headless  statuettes,  about  four  feet  high, 


which  are  preserved  in  the  feretory  of  Winchester 
Cathedral.  The  development  here  of  peculiar  flat 
silky  folds  (Fig.  237)  is  that  found  in  the  south¬ 
western  effigies  (c.  1300) — as,  for  example,  in  the 
Swinfield  effigy  at  Hereford  (Fig.  174),  in  which 
the  conventions  of  drapery  are  those  of  the  latest 
Purbeck  “  Bishops  ”  at  Salisbury  and  Winchester. 
The  Winchester  statues  must  have  been  figurines 
in  a  reredos  or  screen.  No  doubt  a  flourishing 
trade  in  images  was  established  in  the  capital 
towns  of  the  south  of  England,  and  at  Win¬ 
chester  the  endurance  of  the  early  fourteenth- 
century  types  is  shown  in  considerable  purity  in 
the  Madonnas  (Figs.  238,  239)  of  the  College 
gateways,  set  in  architecture  which  must  be  dated 
as  late  as  1390.  Compared  with  work  in  other 
parts  of  England  distinctly  of  the  era  after  the 
Black  Death,  these  Winchester  statues  show  a 
remarkably  pure  style.  They  are  of  quite  a 
different  class  to  the  “  Madonna  ”  at  Thornton 
Abbey,  or  the  “  Annunciation  ”  figures  on  the 
south  gate  at  Lincoln — contemporary  sculpture 
which  because  of  its  marked  decadence  we  have 
not  included  in  this  chapter. 

There  are  other  proofs  of  vigorous  style  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  fourteenth-century  art  of  the  south-west 
of  England.  The  west  front  of  Exeter  Cathedral 
displays  the  largest  gallery  of  mediaeval  figure- 
sculpture  left  to  us  after  Wells,  and  many  of  its 
statues  are  of  distinguished  value.  As  Mr.  Lethaby 
has  sufficiently  demonstrated  already  in  this 
Review,120  the  great  sculpture  screen  was  the 
finishing  work  of  Bishop  Grandisson’s  building  of 
the  nave,  and  had  been  begun,  it  would  seem,  as 
early  as  1330,  though  not  completed  till  his  death, 
1369.  These  dates  give  a  wide  margin  for  the 
carving  of  the  statues,  and  indeed  the  figures  on 
the  front  can  be  seen  to  have  differences  of  style 
and  value  in  their  treatment.  That  “  intensity  of 
character  ”  which  Cockerell  has  admired  in  them 
is  to  be  found  chiefly  and  strikingly  in  the  “  War¬ 
riors  ”  and  “Kings”  placed  in  the  lowest  row. 
There  are  of  this  kind  some  fourteen  seated 
figures,  with  crossed  legs  and  folded  arms,  filling 
the  niches  of  the  panels  between  and  beyond  the 
buttresses.  The  vigour  (Figs.  240,  241)  that 
distinguishes  them  from  the  rest  of  the  statues 
justifies  us  in  placing  them  in  a  group  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  as  coming  early  after  the  beginning  of 
the  front,  and  directly  in  connection  with  the 
angels  that  are  carved  as  their  corbel-pedestals. 
Now,  the  vigorous  cross-legged  attitude  was 
characteristic  of  the  “Exeter”  style  of  knight 
effigy  (c.  1325),  which  we  have  illustrated  (Fig. 
179),  and  its  romantic  characterisation  was  still 
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FIG.23I. — HAUGH- 
MOND  ABBEY. 
CHAPTER  DOOR¬ 
WAY. 


1:0  See  pp.  1 15,  116,  of  the  1903  volume  of  The  Architec¬ 
tural  Review. 


119  Some  of  the  Peterborough  and  Ancaster  figures  bend  the 
right  knee,  but  stiffly. 
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FIG.  235. — SALISBURY  CATHEDRAL.  FIG.  238. — WINCHESTER  COLLEGE.  FIG.  239. — WINCHESTER  COLLEGE.  FIG  240. — EXETER  CATHEDRAL. 

WEST  FRONT.  WEST  FRONT. 
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more  in  evidence  in 
those  “  Knights  ”  of 
the  second  quarter  of 
the  fourteenth  century 
which  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  at  Aldworth  121 
near  Abingdon,  at  Min¬ 
ster  in  Kent,  and  at 
Ingham  and  Reepham 
in  Norfolk.  Now,  the 
Exeter  warrior  (Fig. 
241)  can  be  seen,  like 
many  of  the  above 
knights,  to  be  wearing 
that  transitional  gar¬ 
ment,  between  the  sur- 
coat  and  jupon,  which 
is  called  the  cyclas,  and 
is  considered  to  mark 
a  date  before  1350.  Al¬ 
so  having  this  garment 
is  a  remarkable  knight 
effigy  at  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  that  of  the 
brother122  of  Bishop 
Grandisson,  his  belt 
being  ornamented  with  the  roses  that  appear  on 
the  Grandisson  ivories.  This  is  not  cross-legged, 
but  in  other  respects — in  the  attitude,  pose  of 
head,  and  treatment  of  the  drapery — so  nearly 
matches  the  Exeter  carving,  that  we  feel  justified 
in  considering  both  from  the  same  workshop,  and 
as  belonging  to  a  date  before  the  Black  Death. 

The  style  of  the  Exeter  sculpture  appears  still 
more  remarkably  in  the  great  reredos  of  Christ¬ 
church  in  Hampshire,  where  corbel  figures  of 
David  and  Solomon  (Fig.  242)  are  introduced 
to  form  bases,  in  the  same  way  as  the  angels 
at  Exeter,  and,  moreover,  have  so  much  of  the 
unmistakable  character  of  the  Exeter  kings  that 
Mr.  Lethabv  considers  them  to  be  from  the  same 
hands.  The  statues  have  been  lost  from  the 
Christchurch  niches,  but  it  is  likely  that  they 
would  have  shown  the  same  types  as  are  found 
in  the  Madonnas  of  Winchester,  to  which  the 
Christchurch  subject  allies  itself  by  an  identical 
technique  of  drapery.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  this  reredos  may  be  a  work  after  1 350, 
belonging  to  the  school  of  Winchester. 
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Another  work  with 
similar  rendering,  but 
almost  too  decayed  for 
recognition,  is  to  be 
found  at  Wells,  in  the 
nine  orders  of  angels 
which  are  set  above 
the  Resurrection  tier. 

The  raising  of  the 
north-west  tower  of 
the  front  would  give 
occasion  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  row  of 
statues,  and  so  they 
may  possibly  be  dated 
c.  1370.  We  have 
therefore,  for  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  and  later,  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  and  vigorous 
school  of  stone  sculp¬ 
ture  in  the  south-west 
of  England,  one  that 
worked  in  the  softer  fig.  237. — winchester  cathe- 
stone  of  architectural  drat,  in  the  feretory. 
building  (for  where 

externally  used  the  sculpture  has  much  decayed), 
distributed  its  style  over  a  wide  area,  and  con¬ 
tinued  its  activities  and  excellences  when  other 
schools  of  English  figure-work  had  suffered  that 
decline  which  was  the  sequel  of  the  Black  Death. 

At  Exeter,  besides  these  sitting  figures,  there  were 
groups  of  the  “Annunciation”  and  “Nativity” 
in  the  jambs  of  the  doorways.  But  the  surface  of 
the  stone  of  the  Exeter  front,  unlike  the  Doulting 
of  Wells,  is  so  lost  that  only  in  corners  can  we  see 
the  extreme  delicacy  and  fineness  of  the  technique, 
which  we  do  not  think  was  surpassed  in  any 
English  mediaeval  examples. 

On  the  upper  tiers  of  the  front  the  remaining 
statues  are  standing  figures  of  a  different  type,  and 
though  some  of  these  show  considerable  freedom, 
and  some  echo  the  earlier  art,  they  show  a  decided 
loss  of  style.  They  must,  indeed,  be  dated  by  the 
coat  of  arms  which  forms  the  pedestal  of  the 
figure  of  our  Lord  in  the  central  subject,  and  is 
that  of  Richard  II. 

Edward  S.  Prior. 

Arthur  Gardner. 
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till  1360. 


A.G. 


FIG.  236.  — SALISBURY  CATHE¬ 
DRAL.  WEST  FRONT. 
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EXETER  CATHEDRAL.  WEST  FRONT.  FIG.  242. — CHRISTCHURCH  (HANTS).  REREDOI-. 
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BRADFORD-ON-AVON.  THE  BRIDGE  AND  CHAPEL. 


Brad  ford -on -A  von. —I 


Travellers  between  Salisbury  and  Bath 
can  scarcely  have  failed  to  observe  the  picturesque 
situation  of  Great  Bradford.  There  are  in  England 
at  least  six  places  which  bear  the  same  descriptive 
name,  and  as  the  “  broad  ford  ”  in  the  present  case 
is  over  the  Wiltshire  Avon,  the  river  which  flows 
through  Bath  and  Bristol,  it  is  usually  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  ten  times  greater  Bradford  in 
Yorkshire,  and  the  rest,  as  Bradford-on-Avon. 
It  lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a  well-wooded 
but  narrow  and  winding  valley  which  opens  at 
Bathford  almost  at  right  angles  from  the  more 
spacious  valley  in  which  Bath  itself  is  situated. 
The  whole  region  is  remarkable  for  the  quarries  of 
oolite  which  abound  in  all  directions — a  stone 
which  the  modern  facilities  of  land  carriage  have 
made  familiar  all  over  England  and  far  beyond  her 
boundaries.  Long  before  “Ashlar” — so  called, 
it  is  believed,  from  Ashley,  in  Box,  close  to  Brad¬ 
ford — became  known  beyond  these  hills,  the  happy 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages 
found  the  most  admirable  building  material  ready 
to  hand.  The  splendid  churches  of  all  periods  of 
architectural  history  attest  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  for  this  benefit ;  and  at  Bradford  in  parti¬ 
cular  we  find  two  close  to  each  other  and  to  the 
Avon,  one  of  which  is  full  of  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  interest  which  attaches  to  the  parish  church 
of  the  valley,  while  the  other,  in  the  words  of  the 
historian  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  is  the  type  of 
the  English  church  of  the  seventh  century — the 
type  and  the  sole  perfect  example  remaining.  For 
houses  of  note  the  vicinity  has  become  famous. 
Corsham  Court,  South  Wraxall  Manor,  Great 
Chalfield,  and  Hazlebury,  with  many  more,  are 
within  easy  reach.  In  the  town  itself,  besides 
half  a  dozen  admirable  examples  of  stately  man¬ 
sions  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
we  have  one  gem  of  the  sixteenth,  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  match  elsewhere,  namely,  the  house 
of  John  Hall. 

Bradford  has  never  attained  to  the  municipal 
rank  of  Abingdon  or  Stamford,  but  in  other  re¬ 
spects  its  early  history  is  that  of  numberless 
English  towns.  At  first  it  was  under  the  rule  of 
a  great  monastic  house;  later  it  was  influenced  by 
the  immigration  of  aliens  fleeing  from  foreign  per¬ 
secution.  The  antiquity  of  the  town  is  attested 
by  its  mention  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  As  early 
as  the  wars  by  which  Roman  Britain  was  changed 
into  England  we  find  the  village  under  the  hill 
and  the  adjacent  ford  objects  of  importance  to  the 
conquerors.  Of  Cenwalh,  King  of  Wessex,  Green 
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tells  us  that  a  “  battle  at  Bradford  on  the  Avon 
made  the  forest  tract  his  own  ”  in  652,  and  “  it 
must  have  been  soon  after  this  conquest  that 
Maidulf,  an  Irish  scholar-monk,  set  up  his  hermit¬ 
age  in  the  forest  tract.”  Maidulf’s  name  survives 
in  Maidulf’s  Bury,  or  Malmesbury,  and  to  that 
house  Bradford  more  or  less  owed  its  first  lessons 
of  Christianity.  Ealdhelm,  Maidulfs  successor, 
built  four  churches  in  the  forest  at  Frome,  at 
Sherborne,  at  Wareham,  beyond  the  wild  country, 
and,  above  all,  here  at  Bradford.  “  The  church 
which  he  erected  on  the  scene  of  Cenwealh’s 
victory  at  Bradford-on-Avon  stands  in  almost 
perfect  preservation  to-day.” 

Of  the  Norman  period  the  relics  are  very  scanty. 
Several  windows  in  the  church  preserve  the 
round  arches,  but  were  apparently  rebuilt  during 
the  restoration  mania,  which,  however,  afflicted 
Bradford  less  than  some  other  places — less  than 
Corsham,  for  example,  or  Fastolf’s  old  church  at 
Castle  Combe.  Before  the  greater  part  of  the 
parish  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  had  been  built 
the  manor  of  Bradford  and  much  besides  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Abbess  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury.  It  was  given  to  her  in  1001  by  King  Ethel- 
red,  and  his  grant  shows  that  for  people  further 
west  Bradford  might  be  reckoned  a  fortress  against 
the  Danes.  It  was  no  doubt  fortified  to  some 
extent,  but  the  forest  in  front,  the  river  close  at 
hand,  and  the  steep  cliff  behind  must  have  formed 
its  principal  defences.  The  most  tangible  relic 
of  abbey  rule  is,  strange  to  say,  a  long  way  in 
front  of  these  safeguards  ;  but,  no  doubt,  when  the 
picturesque  barn  and  its  barton  with  the  Gothic 
doorways  and  windows,  and  the  pointed  arches  of 
the  little  meadow  bridge,  were  built,  the  terror  of 
the  Danes  had  died  out  for  many  centuries.  The 
buildings  are  in  a  late  phase  of  Perpendicular,  and 
were  probably  new  very  shortly  before  the  Re¬ 
formation. 

One  other  relic  of  that  period  is  the  Town 
Bridge  with  its  chapel.  The  pointed  arches  at 
the  western  end  date  probably,  like  the  rest,  before 
the  bridge  was  widened.  The  little  building  over 
the  third  pier  is  described  as  a  chapel.  We  know 
it  was  used  as  a  “  lock-up  ”  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and,  indeed,  the  masonry  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  building  looks  as  if  it  must 
date  from  the  Stuart  period.  But  the  corbelling 
of  the  base  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  pointed 
arches  below,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Aubrey,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  that 
a  chapel  stood  here  “  as  at  Bath,  for  masse.” 
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PORCH,  ABEESS  OF  SHAFTESBURY’S  BARTON. 


The  Bath  chapel  has  long  disappeared,  but  part 
at  least  of  the  chapel  at  Bradford  remains.  The 
view  of  the  town  from  the  St.  Margaret’s  end  of 
the  bridge  is  very  striking.  It  rises  in  terraces  to 
the  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  and  is  full  of  pic¬ 
turesque  features,  such  as  towers  and  gables,  but 
lacks  the  colour  which  would  have  been  imparted 
by  a  few  brick  fronts  or  a  few  tiled  roofs.  Every¬ 
thing  is  in  a  monotone  of  grey,  the  weathered 


oolite  being  used  for  walls  and  roofs,  gables  and 
chimneys  alike. 

From  the  bridge  we  reach  the  Market  Place. 
As  in  all  old  market  towns,  there  is  evidence  both 
of  encroachments  on  the  open  space  and  of  special 
settlements  by  stall-holders.  The  first  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  streets  is,  as  at  Aylesbury,  the  money¬ 
changers’,  or  Silver  Street.  Next  we  have  the 
Shambles.  But  the  smallness  of  these  two  shows 
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tithe  barn,  abbess’s  barton. 
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GATE,  HALL’S  ALMSHOUSE. 

how  small  the  mediaeval  town  must  have  been. 
There  are  three  houses  in  the  Shambles  of  some 
pretensions — two  with  well-carved  barge-boards, 
and  one  with  a  pointed  doorway  which  marks  the 
site  of  the  old  Market  House,  the  front  of  which 
looked  to  the  south  all  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  other  names  usual  in  these  towns  are  absent, 
and  there  is  no  bull-ring  as  at  Birmingham,  Hert¬ 
ford,  or  Stamford.  The  introduction  of  foreign 
looms,  which  took  place  under  the  Tudors  first, 
had  a  great  effect  on  the  architecture  of  Bradford 
— some  of  the  most  picturesque  groups,  such  as 
that  on  the  slope  north  of  the  Market  Place  or 
the  so-called  “  Priory,”  part  of  which  is  Eliza¬ 
bethan  if  not  older,  and  was  the  residence  of 
one  of  the  principal  cloth-working  families,  that 
now  represented  by  Lord  Methuen  of  Corsham 
Court. 

If  we  turn  to  the  left  of  the  new  Town  Hall, 
one  glance  at  which  will  be  too  many,  we  speedily 
reach  an  interesting  group  :  the  Church  House, 
of  late  years  used  as  a  school,  and  some  very 
simple  but  typical  houses  of  Elizabethan  style  or 
earlier.  On  a  knoll  behind  is  Druce’sHill  House, 
an  admirable  example  of  the  best  Georgian,  having 


been  built  about  1740.  Just  at  this  spot  three 
other  houses  of  about  the  same  period  may  l  e 
studied,  and  two  more  are  on  the  hill  to  the  east¬ 
ward  beyond  Silver  Street.  Of  this  style,  indeed, 
Bradford  possesses  a  great  number  of  specimens, 
including  Horton’s  House — Horton  was  remark¬ 
able  as  an  importer,  with  Methuen,  of  Flemish 
and  Dutch  workmen,  whence  the  district  north¬ 
west  of  the  church  was  called  the  “  Dutch  Barton.” 
Conspicuous  on  the  same  slope  is  the  Chantry 
House,  some  parts  of  which  are  mediaeval.  It  is, 
however,  mainly  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  why  it 
should  have  been  locally  assigned  to  Inigo  Jones, 
except  that  in  most  places  where  architecture  has 
nourished — as,  for  example,  at  Abingdon  or  at 
Bath — it  is  usual  to  father  at  least  one  building 
upon  Jones.  Much  more  like  his  work,  and  prob¬ 
ably  by  Wood,  is  a  house  in  Silver  Street  near 
the  bridge.  Two  are  on  the  south  side  of  the 
bridge,  of  which  one  was  the  birthplace  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Westbury. 

The  almshouse  near  the  railway  station  was 
built  in  1700,  and  is  a  very  pleasing  specimen  of 
the  “  Queen  Anne  ”  style.  It  was  endowed  by 
one  of  the  Halls,  and  has  the  “  battle  axe  ”  which 
figured  in  his  arms  carved  over  the  door  and 
repeated  in  the  ironwork. 

It  is  to  a  much  earlier  member  of  the  Hall 
family  that  Bradford  owes  the  building  of  the 
famous  Kingston  House.  It  stands  well  out  of 
the  town  to  the  east,  near  a  large  factory,  but 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  terraces.  It  seems 
to  have  been  commenced  about  1590,  but  no 
records  exist  which  give  the  exact  date.  The 
first  John  Hall  died  in  1597,  and  the  work  must 
have  been  completed  by  his  son,  another  John, 
who  died  in  1631.  It  was  probably  a  third  if  not 
a  fourth  John  who  built  the  almshouse.  In  1713 
the  estate  belonged  to  Rachel,  Countess  of 
Kingston,  daughter  of  Thomas  Baynton,  of  Little 
Chalfield,  to  whom  the  last  John  Hall  bequeathed 
it,  together  with  an  estate  in  Bath,  she  being 
apparently  a  relative.  There  is  strange  confusion 
among  the  different  accounts  of  the  marriage  of 
Hall’s  heiress.  The  chief  local  historian  makes 
her  husband’s  name  Evelyn  Pierrepont,  but  it  was 
probably  William,  and  when  his  father  was  made 
Marquis  of  Dorchester  he  took  the  courtesy  title 
of  Earl  of  Kingston.  Dying  in  1713,  before  his 
father  was  created  a  Duke,  his  widow,  Lady 
Kingston,  who  survived  till  1722,  seems  to  have 
lived  here  or  in  Bath.  Her  son  Evelyn  inherited 
the  dukedom  in  1726,  and  married  in  1769  the 
notorious  Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  to  whom  he  left 
the  place  for  her  life.  Stories  of  her  strange 
doings  were  still  to  be  heard  at  Bradford  fifty 
years  ago.  At  her  death  the  Duke’s  heirs  sold 
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Kingston  House,  and  in  1848  it  had  become  very 
dilapidated.  It  was  then  bought  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Moulton,  who,  during  a  long  course  of  years, 
spared  no  pains  to  restore  it  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  misused  word.  He  had  almost  completed 
the  task  when  he  kindly  entertained  me  there  in 
1866.  His  son  and  successor  was  equally  courte¬ 


ous  in  permitting  the  house  to  be  photographed, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  lovely  old 
house  is  in  such  good  and  appreciative  hands.  It 
is  well  known  everywhere,  having  been  selected 
as  the  type  of  an  English  dwelling  at  the  last 
great  exhibition  at  Paris. 

W.  J.  Loffie. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Architecture 

II.— A  REPLY  TO  THE  PRODIGAL. 

By  Reginald  Blomfield. 

Mr.  Bayes,  in  his  very  suggestive  article, 
has  invited  architects  to  say  what  they  want  of 
the  painter.  We  shall  probably  not  be  unanimous, 
and  I  can  only  speak  for  myself.  To  my  mind 
Mr.  Bayes  has  answered  his  own  question.  If  the 
prodigal  is  ready  to  return  to  the  family  with  the 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Bayes's  painter,  I  fancy  some  of 
his  brethren  among  the  architects  will  welcome 
him  back  with  gratitude,  and  give  him  his  share  of 
those  good  things  which  architects  are  supposed 
to  monopolise.  Architects  are,  I  think  unjustly, 
accused  of  indifference  to  painting.  The  fact  is 
that  some  of  us  have  been  so  depressed  by  the 
accepted  versions  of  decorative  painting,  its  weak- 
kneed  unprofitable  figures,  its  sentimentalism,  its 
tiresome  patterns  and  general  claptrap,  that  we 
have,  metaphorically,  retired  into  our  shells.  The 
idea  of  a  union  of  the  arts,  worth  having,  has 
seemed  impossible,  and  we  have  had  to  pursue  in 
dogged  isolation  such  effects  as  are  possible  to 
unaided  architecture — for  of  course  there  are  such, 
though  the  full  chord  is  only  struck  when  all  the 
arts  form  the  orchestra.  The  mischief  has  been 
due,  not  to  the  artists,  but  to  the  amateurs  of  the 
last  century,  who,  after  usurping  the  arbitrament 
of  the  arts,  left  them  in  a  state  of  chaotic  muddle, 
and  reduced  the  public  to  a  state  of  bewilderment 
bordering  on  imbecility.  A  long  lee-way  of  bad 
criticism  has  to  be  made  up  before  sculptors, 
painters,  and  architects  come  by  their  own. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  as  Mr.  Bayes  says,  is  to 
eliminate  needless  restrictions,  to  allow  the  painter 
the  free  play  of  his  own  technique  and  his  own 
individuality;  in  other  words,  to  let  him  alone. 
■Our  decorators  have  made  certain  accepted  but 
quite  arbitrary  conventions  the  stalking  horse  for 
poor  technique  and  feeble  fancy.  They  entrenched 
themselves  in  the  narrow  lines  of  copy  and  senti¬ 
mentalism,  and  looked  askance  on  the  vigorous 
manhood  of  such  men  as  Madox  Brown  ;  but  what 
they  gave  us  of  their  own  was  thin  and  bloodless 
to  starvation.  If  they  preferred  austere  design, 
why  did  they  not  take  as  their  model  the  noble 
draughtsmanship,  the  wonderful  inventiveness  in 
decorative  detail,  of  Mantegna?  Was  that  too 
high  a  standard  to  expect  of  them  ?  It  would 
seem  so,  since  for  anything  that  appears  in  their 
work  the  Camera  degli  Sposi  at  Mantua  and  the 
Chapel  of  St.  James  and  St.  Christopher  in  the 
Eremitani  might  never  have  been  painted  at  all. 
But,  with  Mr.  Bayes,  I  would  not  limit  painting 
in  architecture  to  this  or  that  manner.  Pre- 


and  Painting. 

sumably  the  painter  knows  what  he  is  about,  and 
it  is  for  him  to  say.  The  work  that  Charles  Furse 
did  at  Liverpool  shows  that  it  is  possible  for 
painting  in  architecture  to  be  straightforward, 
masculine,  frankly  modern,  and  yet  decorative  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  provided  only  that 
the  painter  can  paint,  and  has,  as  Furse  had  in  a 
very  high  degree,  the  sense  of  style. 

Mr.  Bayes  describes  the  function  of  painting 
in  regard  to  architecture  as  that  of  providing  the 
architect  with  “a  coloured  space  broken  up  in 
rhythmic  proportion  by  dancing  figures,  sym¬ 
bolising  in  action  the  same  principles  of  weight 
and  energy  and  elasticity  that  he  has  exploited 
in  his  building.”  With  the  wording  of  this  sen¬ 
tence  I  am  not  in  entire  agreement.  “  Exploiting  ” 
is  not  good,  and  the  architect  is  not  concerned  with 
the  “  symbolism  of  qualities  ”  which  it  is  his  own 
affair  to  render  intelligible  and  beautiful.  If  he 
wants  his  surface  broken  up  he  can  do  it  himself. 
In  this  position  we  are  dangerously  near  to  the 
sham  painted  architecture  which  was  the  curse  of 
later  sixteenth-century  art  in  Italy.  Neither,  as 
Mr.  Bayes  admits,  can  the  architect  be  expected 
to  abdicate  unreservedly  in  favour  of  the  painter. 
A  very  shrewd  and  rather  caustic  old  painter 
used  to  tell  us  that  our  sole  business  was  to  build 
walls  on  which  the  painter  could  hang  his  pic¬ 
tures,  and  put  in  windows  to  see  them  by.  But, 
as  he  admitted  himself  in  his  less  pugnacious 
moments,  architecture  is  an  art,  and  has  some¬ 
thing  of  its  own  to  say,  and  for  the  architect  to 
be  reduced  to  the  position  of  the  man  who  blows 
the  bellows  is  not  exactly  that  union  of  the  arts 
on  which  our  affections  are  set.  The  Arena 
Chapel  is  emphatically  not  what  is  contemplated 
when  we  are  talking  of  “  architecture  and  paint¬ 
ing.”  But  I  believe  the  difference  between  us  is 
mainly  one  of  words,  and  that  Mr.  Bayes  would 
agree  that  the  business  of  the  painter  is,  in  terms 
of  architecture,  to  give  surface  to  plain  spaces, 
and  to  supply  the  warmth  of  colour  and  move¬ 
ment  at  the  point  where  architecture  necessarily 
stops.  Elsewhere  Mr.  Bayes  speaks  of  the 
“  dynamic  quality,”  the  “  constructiveness  in  line 
and  colour”  of  great  decorative  paintings,  and 
thisjmings  me  to  the  qualities  of  painting  that,  as 
an  architect,  one  is  in  search  of.  What  appeals 
to  me  most  in  Tintoretto  is  not  so  much  or  not 
only  his  colour — -this,  as  one  untrained  in  colour, 
I  can  only  admire  blindly — but  this  dynamical 
faculty,  this  tremendous  power  of  building  up 
figure  compositions,  of  creating  out  of  his  subjects 
lines  and  schemes  of  lines,  suave  rhythmical 
curves  and  progressions,  which  become  the  most 
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abstract  expression  of  his  immense  genius — for 
instance,  the  figures  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
miracle  of  St.  Mark  in  the  Accademia  at  Venice, 
or  the  Three  Graces,  or  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
poised  in  that  wondrous  haze,  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  gods.  The  taste  for  this  vigorous  joyous 
art,  with  its  life,  its  poetry,  its  glorious  colour,  its 
splendid  form,  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  A  suc¬ 
cession  of  artistic  crazes  has  gone  far  to  demo¬ 
ralise  modern  art.  There  are  signs  about  of  a 
revolt  against  all  these  pedantries  and  preciosities, 
of  an  effort  for  a  saner  and  more  vital  art.  We 
architects  are  trying  to  set  our  house  in  order 
and  get  rid  of  the  cobwebs,  and  now  the  painters 
are  ready  to  join  hands.  We  wish  Mr.  Bayes 
good  speed  in  his  campaign.  He  will  find  that 
we,  too,  are  tired  of  travesties  of  the  past — ■ 
that  we,  too,  prefer  the  sunshine  to  the  charnel 
house. 


III.— By  D.  S.  MacColl. 

The  brilliant  pleading  of  Mr.  Walter  Bayes 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Review  will,  I  hope, 
add  a  fresh  stimulus  to  thought  and  experiment 
in  this  business.  His  elastic  view  of  what  “  deco¬ 
rative  ”  means  for  painting  is  so  thoroughly  in 
agreement  with  what  I  ventured  briefly  to  urge  in 
these  pages  when  Mr.  Purse’s  work  was  repro¬ 
duced  that  I  do  not  propose  to  occupy  more 
space  on  that  subject  :  it  is  for  others  to  speak, 
especially  the  architects.  One  point,  however,  I 
may  take  up  from  his  paper.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  any  fresh  departure  will  take  place  at  present 
not  in  the  rather  exhausted  church-line.  Burne- 
Jones,  byzantinised  by  gentlemen  who  cannot 
draw,  is  not  a  hopeful  soil.  There  is  more  hope 
in  less  solemn,  even  frivolous,  quarters,  and 
Mr.  Bayes's  saying  that  “  Sorrow  is  regarded  by 
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us  as  a  profound  emotion  because  it  naturally 
springs  from  the  most  fundamental  facts  we  have 
knowledge  of,  gaiety  we  call  frivolous  because  its 
roots  are  out  of  sight  altogether,”  may  give  heart 
to  those  who  are  terribly  afraid  that  art  will  be 
compromised  by  any  association  with  gaiety.  Our 
gaiety,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  tender  plant 
above  ground.  When  we  see,  under  the  current 
fashion,  our  wealthiest  people,  who  could  secure 
the  aid  of  artists  to  make  a  choice  setting  for  their 
entertainments,  flocking  to  the  refuge  furnished 


by  the  hotel  proprietors  to  provide  some  distrac¬ 
tion  for  their  guests,  and  glad  to  have  their 
gloomy  silence  covered  by  “  music,”  we  may  be 
inclined  to  despair  of  the  private  patron  ;  the 
decor  of  the  future  would  be  for  public  fetes  such  as 
the  provincial  reporter  so  surprisingly  described  : 
“  After  the  rest  of  the  company  had  withdrawn, 
the  upper  ten  indulged  in  sexual  intercourse  to 
the  strains  of  a  brass  band.”  At  least  the  hotel 
and  restaurant  proprietor  is  the  more  hopeful 
patron  for  the  moment.  He  is  ready  to  spend 
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any  amount  of  money,  and  does  spend  it,  on  every¬ 
thing  but  the  humble  matter  of  art.  He  is 
willing  enough,  one  guesses,  if  he  knew  how  and 
where  to  find  his  man  ;  as  it  is,  he  shrugs  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  orders  a  few  copies  of  Gainsborough. 

Now  we  are  not  so  bankrupt  in  painting  as  that 
implies,  and  there  really  are  private  patrons  here 
and  there  who  have  the  taste  and  courage  to 
employ  living  men.  It  is  in  such  beginnings,  in 
work  done  for  private  houses,  that  we  must  look 
for  a  new  start,  and  here  the  architects  might 
directly  help,  by  influencing  and  advising  their 
clients.  How  much  more  amusing  some  of  those 
clients  might  find  it  to  bring  a  new  work  of  art 
into  existence,  than  to  add  their  house  to  the 
number  of  the  museums  !  One  example  of  this 
more  courageous  attitude  was  to  be  seen  two  or 
three  years  ago  at  the  Wolverhampton  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  when  Mr.  Hodson  exhibited  a  number  of 
panels  painted  for  his  library  by  Mr.  Strang. 
Two  other  examples  are  illustrated,  by  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  their  owners,  in  this  present  number. 

The  first  is  a  series  of  five  panels  painted  by 
Mr.  P.  W.  Steer  for  Mr.  Charles  Butler’s  country 
house.  They  decorate  a  dining-room  designed  by 
Mr.  F.  Baggallay,  the  architect.  The  paintings 
are  in  grisaille,  alternating  with  panels  of  rose- 
coloured  silk.  The  delicate  grey  tones,  it  will  be 
understood,  make  effective  reproduction  difficult, 
but  the  illustrations  will  give  an  idea  of  the  charm 
and  freshness  with  which  a  Fragonard-like  scheme 
has  been  carried  out.  The  subject  of  the  central 
panel,  for  example,  is  not  one,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  occurs  in  French  eighteenth-century  art, 
but  how  admirably  it  sums  up  an  art  of  play  ;  all 
the  waters  of  the  world,  as  it  seems,  running  down 
to  make  a  pool  for  the  nymphs  to  fish  in. 

The  Prix  de 

The  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  architec¬ 
ture  was  especially  interesting  this  year  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  problem  was  a 
possible  one;  the  old  establishment  in  the  Avenue 
des  Gobelins  for  the  making  of  tapestries  is  (hypo¬ 
thetically,  it  is  true,  but  yet  possibly)  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  new  plant  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  The 
old  style  of  subject  for  the  Grand  Prix  was  apt  to 
be,  on  the  contrary,  purely  abstract,  and  imagina¬ 
tion  ran  riot  in  the  rendered  projets ;  but  now 
the  features  and  conditions  to  be  provided  for  are 
borrowed  from  the  experience  gained  in  the  old 
establishment,  and  the  student,  in  meeting  them 
and  providing  for  every  contingency,  is  but  antici¬ 
pating  his  work  of  later  years,  when  as  full- 
fledged  architect  he  acts  in  concert  with  men  of 
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The  other  series  is  by  Mr.  Charles  Conder. 
Some  years  ago  he  carried  out  for  M.  Bing,  of 
Paris,  a  series  of  painted  panels  and  hangings  in 
silk,  now,  I  think,  in  the  possession  of  M.  Thanlow. 
It  was  a  wonder  to  me  that  all  the  princesses  of 
Europe  did  not  at  once  compete  to  have  their 
boudoirs  thus  decorated;  but  modern  princesses 
care  for  none  of  these  things,  or  become  entangled 
in  the  art  of  the  charity  bazaar.  It  has  been  left 
to  Mr.  E.  Davis  to  commission  another  room  in 
his  Fondon  house.  The  general  scheme  was 
Mr.  Conder's,  and  was  carried  out  with  some 
modifications  by  Mr.  Marshall  the  architect.  The 
whole  room  is  panelled  up  to  the  ceiling  with 
satinwood.  In  our  illustrations  the  tone  of  this 
had  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  pictures,  coming  much 
too  dark.  The  columns  which  separate  the  lower 
series  of  panels  can  just  be  made  out.  In  this 
lower  stage,  about  nine  feet  high,  there  are  some 
fourteen  pictures  on  silk,  large  and  small,  the 
large  being  over  a  yard  in  width.  A  frieze  re¬ 
mains  to  be  carried  out,  divided  up  by  small 
double  pilasters  over  the  columns. 

For  the  subjects,  they  are  known  by  now — sea- 
beaches  and  gardens  and  clouds  making  pillows 
for  a  dreamy  luxurious  population;  one  light,  the 
clear  shining  of  dawn  ;  one  season,  Spring  ;  one 
wind,  Zephyr.  ov  p.7]v  ov Se  vi’£  7 rap’  avroTs  y/verai,  ovSe 
rjfxtpa  Travv  Xap.Trpd  '  Ka.da.Trep  yap  to  Ai>/cai>yes  rjbr]  rrpds  eoj 
pLi]be7rii>  dvareiAavros  tjXlov,  tolovto  (£015  iireyti  yvjr.  /cat 
yaeVrot  /cat  wpa v  pu'av  icracn  tov  erovs  '  del  yap  Trap’  avrois  eap 
earl  /cat,  ds  ave/xos  Trap’  at’Tots  Trvei  d  £,e<fn<po<;. 

I  shall  have  something  later  to  say  on  more 
ambitious  efforts  and  projects.  My  present  object 
is  to  emphasise  and  illustrate  what  the  painter 
can  do  for  private  houses  in  conjunction  with  an 
architect. 
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his  time  in  solving  the  problems  of  our  ever- 
increasingly  complex  modern  civilisation. 

Again,  in  former  years  the  competitor  was  very 
materially  helped  by  his  particular  carnarades 
in  the  work  of  rendering  his  projet;  not  that 
the  design,  as  a  rule,  was  not  essentially  his  in 
practically  every  particular,  but  the  huge  draw¬ 
ings  which  are  invariably  required  were  made  less 
terrifying  and  fatiguing.  The  suspected  abuse  of 
this  licence  by  one  of  the  competitors  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  competition  resulted  in  the  rule  this  year 
that  every  man  chosen  should  complete  his  draw¬ 
ings  alone  and  unaided. 

This  introduced  a  new  element  in  the  struggle  ; 
it  was  felt  that  possibly  the  battle  was  to  be  to- 
the  strong  in  literally  every  sense,  since  the  whole 
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problem  is,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
contest,  conceived  and  rendered  in  about  one 
hundred  days.  The  winner,  M.  E.  Hebrard, 
came  out  of  the  contest  practically  unfatigued, 
although  the  strain  was  more  than  usually  severe. 
This  may  be  realised  when  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  drawing  of  the  plan  alone,  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  covered  a  space  of  more  than  twelve  feet, 
the  drawing  of  fa$ade  was  more  than  fifteen  feet 
long,  etc. 


Still,  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  is  too  impor¬ 
tant  a  reward  not  to  require  a  supreme  effort  upon 
the  part  of  the  aspirants ;  the  man  who  wins  it  is 
practically  sure  of  his  future  ;  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  entrusts  the  care  of  each  of  its  great  public 
buildings  to  some  former  Grand  Prix  winner 
only  :  thus  the  Louvre  is  in  charge  of  Monsieur 
Redon ;  the  Palais  de  Versailles  is  guarded  by 
Monsieur  Lambert;  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
is  in  the  care  of  Monsieur  Pascal,  etc.,  etc.  In 
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France,  where  the  architectural  profession  is  over¬ 
crowded,  such  positions  mean  a  permanent  com¬ 
petency  if  not  comparative  wealth.  Thus  the 
students  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  who 
have  won  “  medals,”  thereby  distinguishing  them¬ 
selves,  are  encouraged  to  keep  on  and  on,  com¬ 
peting  time  and  again,  until  they  either  win  the 
Grand  Prix  or  are  forced  to  retire  permanently 
from  the  race  by  reason  of  the  rule  which  forbids 
anyone  from  competing  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  thirty.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  there  are 
many  tragedies  in  these  competitions — “  many 
are  called  but  few  are  chosen  ” — nine  men 
out  of  ten  necessarily  fail  while  one  succeeds. 
The  list  of  men  who  have  reached  the  relentless 
age-limit  with  the  second  prize  only  is  now  very 
large. 

Monsieur  Guadet,  in  an  article  on  “Architec¬ 
tural  Education  in  France,”  published  a  short  time 
ago  by  The  Architectural  Review,  has  fully 
described  the  procedure  in  the  allotment  of  the 
Grand  Prix.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  repeat 
what  he  has  said,  but  a  few  words  on  the  pro¬ 
grammes  would  not  be  amiss. 

These  programmes  are  exasperatingly  vague ; 
there  is  nothing  to  guide  the  competitor  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  this  or  that  feature  ;  some¬ 
times  it  seems  as  if  things  were  purposely  “mixed 
up,”  as  in  Mark  Twain’s  description  of  “  The 
Petrified  Man  ”  ;  a  very  important  feature  is 
sometimes  hidden  away  in  a  most  obscure  para¬ 
graph. 

The  aspirant  takes  the  programme  and  reads  it 
most  carefully,  and  then — he  reads  it  again,  he 
reads  it  perhaps  a  hundred  times,  trying  to  formu¬ 
late  in  his  mind  the  possible  dispositions  of  the 
plan,  all  before  he  touches  pencil  to  paper  ;  and  in¬ 
variably  he  is  obliged  finally  to  sacrifice  some  one 
feature  to  another  which  he  deems  more  important, 
thereby  sometimes  “working  out  his  own  damna¬ 
tion  ”  most  satisfactorily  to  the  jury.  This  year  a 
very  embarrassing  feature  was  the  river  which 
borders  the  establishment.  The  programme  care¬ 
fully  failed  to  state  which  side  of  the  terrain  the 
river  was  to  “water.”  Monsieur  Ernest  Hebrard’s 
solution,  which  keeps  the  dyehouse  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  direct  communication  with  the  river  and  the 
workshops,  while  giving  the  living  quarters  of  the 
workmen  the  outlook  upon  the  river  itself,  is  a 
distinct  triumph. 

The  requirements  of  the  programme  were  briefly 
as  follows:  Upon  a  plot  of  land  300  metres 
square  three  sets  of  two  ateliers  each  for  the 
looms  working  haute  lisse,  basse  lisse,  and  tapis,  the 
minimum  dimensions  being  given  ;  these  ateliers, 
a  large  museum,  an  administrative  building,  and 
the  Director’s  palace  (this  latter  for  official  recep¬ 
tions  as  well  as  for  dwelling  purposes)  were  re- 
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quired  to  be  in 
communication 
each  with  the 
others  by  means 
of  covered  ways. 
Again,  there 
were  to  be 
storerooms  for 
material,  an 
atelier  for  re¬ 
pairs,  a  dye- 
house,  and  two 
small  factories 
fo  r  the  p  r  o- 
duction  of  gas 
and  electricity  ; 
and  then  quar¬ 
ters  for  eighty 
families  and 
thirty  bache¬ 
lors,  a  gymna- 
sium,  two 
school  rooms, 
and  gardens, 
not  only  for  the 
Director,  but 
for  the  work¬ 
men. 

Monsieur  He¬ 
brard’s  solu¬ 
tion  is  worthy 
of  the  prize. 
It  is  dignified 
and  monumen¬ 
tal  ;  the  image 
du  plan  is  well 
conceived,  while 
he  minimises 
some  features 
of  the  plan 
which  the 
Anglo-Saxon 
architect  would 
ordinarily  em¬ 
phasise.  Still, 
his  success  is 
a  decidedly 
popular  one, 
and  well  main¬ 
tains  the  very 
high  standard 
set  for  such 
performances 
by  an  exacting 
if  paternal  Go¬ 
vernment. 

Theodore 

Spicer-Simson. 
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Architectural  Education. 

A  Discussion. 


III. — By  Basil  Champneys. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  and  gene¬ 
rally  with  sympathy  and  assent  the  articles  which 
have  been  contributed  to  The  Architectural 
Review  by  Mr.  Lethaby  and  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown. 
I  propose  in  the  first  instance  to  make  a  few 
remarks  or  criticisms  on  these  preceding  papers, 
and  then  to  point  out  some  considerations  which 
should,  as  I  think,  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  curriculum  which  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  ;  and  my  principal  aim  will  be  to  show 
how  wide  is  the  gulf  which  must  at  the  best  lie 
between  an  ideal  equipment  for  the  duties  of  an 
architect  and  that  which  is  attainable  ;  between  a 
“  counsel  of  perfection  ”  and  what  is  practicable 
under  the  established  limits  of  time  and  human 
capacity. 

With  the  main  point  of  Mr.  Lethaby's  paper  I 
am  thoroughly  in  accord.  The  basis  of  architec¬ 
tural  design  should  certainly  be  construction. 
This  it  has  been  in  the  past  and  must  be  in  the 
future,  if  the  art  is  to  be  continued  on  legitimate 
lines.  But  there  is  one  important  question  which 
must  be  considered  in  close  connection  with  this 
principle  :  What  are  the  limits  of  genuine  archi¬ 
tectural  construction  ?  The  great  styles  of  past 
ages  may  be  classified  structurally  under  three 
main  divisions.  The  lintel  or  trabeated  method 
of  the  Egyptians  or  Greeks  ;  the  round-arched 
system  of  the  Roman,  Byzantine,  or  Romanesque 
styles,  of  which,  as  regards  the  two  former,  the 
dome  was  a  corollary  ;  and  the  pointed  arches  and 
vaults  of  the  mediaeval  builders.  These  modes 
would  seem  to  exhaust  the  legitimate  construc¬ 
tional  capabilities  of  stone,  brick,  and  cognate 
materials.  To  us  the  problem  is  rendered  less 
simple  by  the  introduction  of  iron  and  steel, 
materials  which  may  almost  be  said  to  make  all 
things  possible  in  the  way  of  building,  and  which 
open  the  way  to  all  manner  of  what  to  most 
architects  will  appear  abuses.  With  the  help  of 
these  materials  we  can  erect  lofty,  ponderous 
superstructures  resting  apparently  on  huge  sheets 
of  plate-glass,  or  can  exhibit  masses  of  brick  or 
masonry  projected  far  beyond  their  bases,  and  can 
play  a  variety  of  structural  conjuring  tricks  which 
to  those  who  were  more  limited  in  their  material 
would  convey  the  idea  of  magic,  not  necessarily  of 
an  admirable  kind. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  here,  nor  would  space 
allow  me,  to  discuss  what  are  the  architecturally 
legitimate  limits  of  the  use  of  these  materials.  I 
am  content  merely  to  point  out  that  the  question 


raised  is  one  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  formulating  architectural  education  on  con¬ 
structional  principles.  You  cannot  teach  pupils 
to  construct  architecturally  without  first  defining 
legitimate  architectural  construction. 

On  one  important  point  I  should  join  issue  with 
Mr.  Lethaby,  an  idea  implied  rather  than  stated 
in  his  paper,  one  which,  as  it  could  be  confirmed 
or  confuted  only  by  long  experience,  must  remain 
in  the  category  of  mere  opinion.  It  is  this  : 
Mr.  Lethaby  seems  to  me  to  anticipate  that  if  the 
rising  generation  of  architects  can  be  made  to  put 
aside  all  traditional  style  and  develop  building 
from  a  purely  constructional  basis,  then  somehow 
or  other  a  new  style  will  form  itself;  one  free  from 
all  so-called  “  archaeological  ”  taint  and  germane 
to  our  own  age  and  requirements.  I  hasten  to 
apologise  to  Mr.  Lethaby  if  I  have  misunderstood 
him,  and  also  guard  myself  from  compromising 
the  opinion  as  to  the  practical  method  involved 
which  I  have  already  expressed  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  1  join  issue  with  him  as  to  the  pre¬ 
sumed  prognostication.  And  I  base  my  difference 
with  him  on  the  following  considerations.  First, 
our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art — not  merely  of 
architecture  but  of  art  in  every  branch — shows 
that  this  is  at  least  as  true  of  art  as  of  nature  : 
“  Nihil  facit  per  saltum.”  Development  has 
throughout  been  evolutionary,  each  step  taken 
being  consequent  on  that  which  has  gone  before ; 
or,  to  change  the  metaphor  to  one  more  cognate 
to  the  present  discussion,  past  development 
may  be  compared  to  a  well-designed  structure 
rising  from  base  to  summit  in  organic  harmony. 
So  much  as  this  is  shown  by  the  imperfect  and 
fragmentary  retrospect  which  is  open  to  us.  Had 
we  lived  through  the  ages  of  architectural  develop¬ 
ment  we  should,  I  think,  realise  still  more  fully 
how  gradually  progress  had  come  about ;  how  logi¬ 
cal  and  “  precedented  ”  each  step  had  been  ;  how 
small  had  been  the  contribution  to  the  accumulated 
result  made  by  each  successive  generation  ;  and 
even  smaller  that  of  the  most  talented  individual. 
It  is,  I  believe,  not  only  hopeless  but  of  doubtful 
utility  to  endeavour  to  divorce  ourselves  from 
precedent,  which  after  all  involves  the  net  results 
of  ages  of  experiment  with  which  we  can  scarcely 
hope  to  dispense  without  loss.  If  it  be  “  pitch- 
forked  out  ”  it  will  still  be  found  coming  back,  and 
we  shall  have  to  recognise  our  old  friends  in 
some  more  rude  and  unkempt  shape  than  if 
antecedent  forms  had  been  duly  studied.  More¬ 
over  I  greatly  fear  that  the  influence  on  the 
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student  implied  by  this  self-denying  ordinance 
would  be  other  than  beneficial.  It  would  tend  to 
inculcate  the  idea  that  he  is  intended  to  be  a 
“great  originator”  in  a  sense  which  never  has  been, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be,  realised  ;  whereas  his  only 
conscious  aim  should  be  to  do  good  work.  Origin¬ 
ality  is  the  gift  of  some,  and  can  be  trusted  to 
make  itself  manifest,  generally  or  always  apart 
from  self-consciousness ;  whereas  eccentricity  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  most  commonplace  minds. 
The  conscious  aim  at  originality  may  easily  result 
in  performances  which,  for  the  best  of  reasons, 
have  no  precedent,  and  which,  for  equally  good 
reasons,  no  one  would  wish  to  see  repeated.  It 
is,  I  consider,  as  undesirable  as  it  is  after  all 
impossible  to  nurture  students  in  an  artificial 
atmosphere  from  which  precedent  is  rigidly 
excluded. 

But  there  is  a  further  reason  why  such  an 
experiment  is  bound  to  fail.  The  world  is  old. 
The  genius  of  countless  centuries  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  development  of  buildings.  On  all  the 
essential  constructional  methods  and  their  several 
resultant  styles  the  changes  have  been  already 
rung,  and  their  monuments  are  with  us  actually 
or  by  records.  The  only  new  conditions  of  archi¬ 
tectural  enterprise  are  novelty  in  practical  require¬ 
ment,  and  the  introduction  of  iron  and  steel,  so 
far  as  these  may  be  taken  as  factors  in  legitimate 
architecture.  This,  however,  is  as  much  as  many 
generations,  on  the  precedent  of  past  experience, 
may  be  expected  to  assimilate  and  employ  to 
good  result.  So  that  while  I  endorse  the  rule 
that  construction  should  in  an  educational  course 
take  precedence  of  style,  the  reason  of  my  assent 
would  be  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  horse  and 
cart  should  retain  their  proper  relative  positions, 
rather  than  the  wish  that  any  essentially  new 
departure  should  be  made,  sought,  or  anticipated. 

On  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown’s  most  interesting 
and  thoughtful  paper  I  have  only  one  criticism  to 
make.  He  seems  to  me  rather  inclined  to  place 
the  study  of  plan  and  exterior  or  elevation  in 
separate  and  successive  stages.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  it  cannot  be  too  early  impressed  on  the 
student  that  a  building  must  be  from  the  first 
conceived  as  one  single,  integral,  and  indivisible 
entity,  of  which  ground-plan  and  elevation  are 
merely  the  several  aspects.  Neither  comes  before 
or  after  the  other  ;  neither  is  of  greater  or  less  im¬ 
portance  than  the  other  ;  nor  should  any  archi¬ 
tectural  work  be  studied  or  criticised  on  the  basis 
of  any  such  sub-division.  From  the  very  inception 
of  study  or  design  this  principle  should  be  kept 
in  view,  and  the  student  should  be  taught  to  con¬ 
sider  the  merit  of  an  exterior  to  be  conditioned 
not  merely  by  beauty  of  composition,  proportion, 
and  detail,  but  also,  and  even  to  a  larger  extent, 


by  the  appropriate  and  logical  expression  out¬ 
wardly  of  its  interior  purpose  and  arrangement. 
This  is  possibly  little  more  than  another  way  of 
stating  the  rule  already  discussed  and  endorsed,  that 
construction  should  take  precedence  in  design. 

I  now  come  to  the  next  branch  of  my  subject, 
and  shall  endeavour  to  show  how  large  is  the 
scope  of  matters  with  which  the  architect  is 
expected  to  deal  ;  how  impossible  it  is  that  even 
a  protracted  course  of  study  can  make  him  the 
accomplished  master  of  all  the  crafts  which  are 
involved  in  his  undertaking,  and  for  the  due  exe¬ 
cution  of  which  he  is  responsible.  This  consider¬ 
ation  may  or  may  not  be  held  to  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  proposed  course  of  study.  It  is 
easy  to  say  :  “  Let  the  student  learn  all  he  can 
during  the  time  which  he  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  devote  to  preliminary  training,  and 
do  his  best  when  he  is  started  on  his  own 
account.”  I  incline,  however,  to  think  that 
some  advantage  may  be  gained  by  realising  the 
inevitable  limitation  of  his  acquirements — how  far 
short  they  must  necessarily  fall  of  full  equipment 
for  his  life’s  work  ;  how.  even  after  long  experience, 
his  knowledge  of  each  branch  of  his  multifarious 
responsibilities  will  remain  inferior  to  that  of  the 
special  expert  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
single  subject.  A  thorough  appreciation  of  these 
conditions  may  serve  both  to  limit  the  scope  of 
his  training,  and  also  enable  us  to  realise  what 
is  and  must  be  the  position  of  the  architect  to¬ 
wards  matters  of  which  he  cannot  hope,  even  at 
the  end  of  a  life-long  practice,  to  attain  an  ex¬ 
haustive  mastery. 

To  summarise  briefly  the  matters  with  which 
he  has  to  deal  : — 

Foundations. — Knowledge  of  quality  of  various 
soils  and  their  behaviour  under  various  conditions, 
composition  of  concrete,  widths  and  depths,  as 
circumstances  require,  damp  courses,  etc. 

Bvickwork  and  Masonry. —  Durability  of  material 
and  fitness  for  different  climates  ;  calculations  of 
weights  and  strains,  which  in  the  case  of  vaults 
and  domes  become  elaborate;  ability  to  set  out 
jointing  and  masonry  generally. 

Timber  Construction. — The  structure  of  floors  and 
roofs,  with  or  without  iron,  and  whether  fireproof 
or  not. 

Covering  of  Building  with  lead,  tiles,  slates, 
asphalt,  or  other  materials. 

Joinery  for  doors,  panellings,  and  other  fittings. 

Plasterwork,  plain  and  ornamental. 

Sanitary  Work  and  Plumbing. 

Warming  and  Ventilation. 

Acoustics. 

Electric  or  other  artificial  lighting. 

Besides  all  this,  and  often  complicating  each 
one  of  the  items  enumerated,  is  the  business  side 
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of  architecture  :  the  need  of  keeping  each  under¬ 
taking  within  a  usually  too  limited  cost,  of  con¬ 
trolling  accounts,  making  contracts  binding  and 
legally  valid;  reckoning  certificates,  often  under 
pressure — the  entire  business  side  of  the  calling 
involving  the  functions  of  a  lawyer  and  accountant 
combined. 

All  these  multifarious  duties,  to  which  so  brief  a 
summary  scarcely  does  justice,  are  moreover  to  be 
considered  as  merely  the  means  to  an  end.  They 
secure  nothing  further  than  the  erection  of  sub¬ 
stantial  and  practical  work  under  proper  control 
as  to  cost.  The  essential  architectural  function 
is  still  to  seek  :  namely,  the  ability  by  plan  and 
elevation,  not  severally  but  combined,  to  produce 
a  beautiful  building,  in  which  fitness  for  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  its  purpose  is  to  constitute  an  essential 
element  of  its  beauty.  And  artistic  completion 
often  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  decorative  arts 
sufficient  to  bring  carving,  sculpture,  decorative 
painting,  and  stained  glass  into  harmony  with  the 
general  ideal.  To  all  this  must  be  added  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  subject  of  architectural  history,  without 
a  fair  knowledge  of  which  no  architect  can  be 
considered  to  be  duly  educated. 

Such  is  the  ideal  very  briefly  summarised;  and, 
were  training  adequate  to  its  full  realisation  in¬ 
sisted  on,  we  might  hope  to  launch  a  diligent 
and  able  student  on  his  experimental  career  at  the 
age  of  some  threescore  years  and  ten.  Even  then 
it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  he  could  know 
as  much  about  foundations,  sanitation,  iron  con¬ 
struction,  and  electric  lighting,  as  engineers  who 
have  devoted  their  lives — each  sort  to  one  of  these 
several  subjects  ;  nor  so  much  of  the  nature  of 
contracts  as  a  trained  lawyer,  nor  of  book-keeping 
as  an  accountant.  Probably  a  chemist  would  still 
be  a  better  analyst  than  he,  and  a  practical  mason 
a  better  judge,  by  other  tests,  of  the  quality  of 
stones ;  a  trained  carver  would  still  be  able  to 
give  him  points  in  his  special  work,  and  he  could 
only  hope  to  give  a  limited  criticism  to  a  sculptor 
or  to  a  decorative  artist. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  no  architect,  still 
less  one  who  is  commencing  his  career,  can  be 
expected  to  be  the  master  of  all  the  trades  and  arts 
he  has  to  control ;  and  it  is  best  that  the  limita¬ 
tions  under  which  he  must  necessarily  start  should 
be  fully  realised.  Further,  a  plethora  of  know¬ 
ledge  is  likely  to  impede  his  inventive  faculty, 
and  to  compromise  his  success  as  an  artist.  The 
aim  of  architecture  is  beauty,  and  a  building  with¬ 
out  beauty  is,  for  architecture,  a  minus  quantity — 
an  injury  to  art,  of  which  its  stability  and  perma¬ 
nence  is  an  aggravation.  (I  expect  that  there  are 
few  of  us  to  whom  tidings  of  an  earthquake  or  a  fire 
somewhere  or  other,  involving  the  destruction  of 
a  youthful — or  possibly  mature — artistic  indiscre¬ 
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tion,  would  not  be  welcome.)  Consequently  the 
student  should  be  taught  from  the  first  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  limits  of  his  knowledge,  so  that  he  may 
not  be  led  to  impose  comparative  ignorance  upon 
superior  acquirements;  and  also  to  realise  that, 
whatever  may  be  his  attainments  in  practical 
matters,  they  are  serviceable  only  so  far  as  he  may 
turn  them  to  the  service  of  art. 

Still  he  cannot  avoid  being,  or  being  held, 
responsible  for  many  matters  in  which  he  can 
scarcely  hope  to  be  an  expert.  Therefore  it  is 
well  that  his  education  should  not  attempt  too 
wide  a  range.  Construction,  aiming  at  beauty, 
must  be  in  the  forefront  of  his  training,  and  to 
this  aim  all  else  must  be  held  to  be  subordinate; 
while  the  attainment  of  artistic  excellence,  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  his  education,  should  be  in¬ 
sisted  on  from  its  first  inception.  For  my  own 
pare  I  cannot  see  how  much  progress  can  be  made 
in  this  direction  otherwise  than  by  study  of  the 
achievements  of  former  ages. 

If  then  the  knowledge  which  the  student  can  be 
expected  to  acquire  within  an  educational  course 
of  any  reasonable  length  necessarily  falls  so  far 
short  of  an  ideal  equipment,  it  may  be  asked  how 
he  may  hope  successfully  to  face  his  multifarious 
responsibilities.  To  this  I  answer  that  the  first 
condition  of  success  is  that  he  should  realise  his 
inevitable  limitations;  in  the  second  place  he 
should,  as  a  result  of  such  self-knowledge,  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  profit  by  the  superior  attainments  of 
others  in  matters  technical,  and  to  relieve  himself, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  such  functions  as  may  be 
legitimately  deputed,  always  realising  that  these 
can  in  no  way  include  what  is  involved  in  his 
paramount  aim  of  building  beautifully  and  well. 
If  any  such  devolution  involves  an  element  of 
chance,  it  will  be  a  chance  qualified  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  judgment,  tact,  and  discretion.  He  will 
learn  by  experience  how  to  use  the  knowledge  of 
experts  to  his  own  purpose. 

It  is  in  such  matters  that  a  good  general  educa- 
1  ion  will  be  found  to  tell.  Its  first  effect  will  be 
t  o  make  him  conscious  of  the  limits  of  his  attain¬ 
ments ;  its  second,  that  he  will  approach  all 
subjects  involved  from  the  standpoint  of  general 
intelligence. 

If  it  is  an  inevitable  anomaly  that  an  architect 
should  be  expected  to  control  experts  of  technical 
knowledge  superior  to  his  own,  it  is  scarcely 
greater  than  that  one  “  who  never  went  to  sea  ” 
should  be  “  controller  of  the  King’s  navee.”  And 
success  in  the  one  case  is  no  more  inconceivable 
than  in  the  other. 

[The  previous  contributions  to  this  discussion, 
by  Professors  W.  R.  Fethaby  and  Baldwin  Brown, 
appeared  in  October  and  November. 
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New  Music-room,  Hatchlands,  Guild¬ 
ford.— -The  music-room  at  Hatchlands  has  been 
built  as  an  addition  to  a  fine  Georgian  house 
originally  belonging  to  the  Sumner  family,  and 
now  the  property  of  Lord  Rendel.  The  room 
and  the  organ  chamber  had  to  be  designed  to  fit 
a  limited  space,  and  to  be  brought  into  direct 
communication  with  the  central  hall  of  the  old 
part  of  the  house.  The  music-room  was  planned 
as  an  oblong  room  38  ft.  by  24  ft.,  with  a  dome  and 
cupola  on  four  columns,  and  the  full  width  of  the 
room  (24  ft.)  over  the  central  space.  Acousti¬ 
cally  this  has  been  very  successful.  The  room  is 
panelled  throughout  in  pine  painted  white,  with 
swags  on  the  window  side,  drop  carving  on  either 
side  of  the  chimney-piece,  and  enriched  ceilings. 
These  were  executed  by  Messrs.  G.  Jackson  & 
Sons.  The  organ  (by  Messrs.  Walker)  stands  in 
a  large  organ  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
and  the  organ  case  in  carved  mahogany  with  gilt 
pipes  fills  up  the  archway  between  the  chamber 
and  the  music-room.  The  organ  case  was  made 
by  Mr.  Aumonier,  who  also  carried  out  the 
carving  to  the  large  Portland  stone  urns  on  the 
outside.  Messrs.  King,  of  Abinger  Hammer,  were 
the  builders,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield. 

New  Chancel,  Vestries,  and  Morning 
Chapel,  Clapham  Parish  Church. — The  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  chancel,  side  chapel,  and  vestries  in  two 


stories  has  recently  been  made  to  the  parish 
church  which  stands  upon  Clapham  Common. 
The  quite  simple  lines  of  the  older  portion  and 
the  absence  of  architectural  features  to  a  great 
extent  settled  the  character  of  the  design.  The 
east  wall  of  the  chancel  externally  was,  however, 
treated  with  an  architectural  order  and  pediment  to 
give  dignity  and  character.  The  plain  panels  over 
the  windows  are  intended  to  be  sculptured.  The 
old  reredos  has  been  refixed,  also  the  former 
choir  stalls,  temporarily,  pending  a  complete 
scheme  for  the  decoration  and  fittings.  The 
former  east  window  of  the  church  has  been  built 
into  the  south  wall  of  the  side  chapel.  Messrs. 
Garratt  &  Sons,  of  Clapham  and  Balham  Hill, 
were  the  contractors,  and  Professor  Beresford  Pite 
was  the  architect. 

New  Premises  for  Coutts’s  Bank. — The 
new  banking  premises  of  Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co. 
in  the  Strand  occupy  the  site  of  what  was  well 
known  to  most  Londoners  for  many  years  as  the 
Lowther  Arcade,  with  a  frontage  of  96  ft.  to  the 
Strand  and  80  ft.  to  Adelaide  Street,  and  a  total 
depth  of  about  230  ft.  The  whole  of  the  ground 
floor,  comprising  an  area  of  about  16,000  square 
feet,  is  occupied  by  the  various  departments  of 
the  bank,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  basement 
with  strong-rooms.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
higher  building  next  the  Strand  is  allocated  to 
board-room,  library,  etc.,  and  to  apartments  for 
residential  clerks,  and  two  houses  for  messengers; 
while  the  higher  building  next  Adelaide  Street 
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comprises  luncheon-room  and  bedrooms,  etc.,  for 
the  partners,  luncheon-room  for  the  clerks,  and 
kitchen  and  domestic  offices.  With  the  exception 
of  the  two  frontages  no  windows  could  be  obtained 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  for  the  bank  therefore 
the  type  of  the  ancient  basilica  has  been  adopted, 
with  clerestory  lights  in  the  centre  and  cupola 
lights  at  the  sides,  thus  affording  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  an  effective  interior  with  abundance 


of  light.  The  exterior  fronts  have  been  executed 
in  Portland  stone,  and  the  interior  has  been 
finished  in  Parian  cement,  the  whole  having  been 
designed  in  the  spirit  of  classical  architecture, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  desire  for 
simplicity,  both  in  form  and  detail.  The  general 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Holland  and  Hannen, 
and  the  sub-contractors  were- — for  fireproof  floors 
and  roofs,  Messrs.  Homan  and  Rodgers ;  for 
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NEW  MUSIC-ROOM,  HATCHLANDS,  GUILDFORD.  DETAIL. 
REGINALD  BLOMFIELD,  ARCHITECT. 


sanitary  work,  the  North  British  Plumbing  Com¬ 
pany;  for  plaster  work,  Mr.  James  Annan;  for 
ornamental  ironwork,  Mr.  Shrivell ;  for  heating 
and  gas  cooking,  Messrs.  James  Slater  &  Co.  ; 
for  carving,  Mr.  George  Hawkings;  for  electric 
lighting,  the  Alliance  Electrical  Company,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Massey  and  All¬ 
press  ;  for  lifts,  the  Otis  Elevator  Company  and 
Mr.  George  Johnson;  for  bells,  telephones,  etc., 
Messrs.  John  Bryden  &  Sons;  and  for  chimney- 
pieces  and  grates,  Messrs.  Shuffrey  &  Co.  The 
clerk  of  the  works  was  Mr.  J.  A.  Spooner. 
Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson  is  the  architect. 


The  Leeds  Public  Dispensary. — This 
institution,  founded  in  1828,  was  obliged  to  seek 
fresh  quarters  owing  to  the  old  building  being 
required  for  a  Corporation  street  improvement. 
A  hew  site,  about  1,500  square  yards  in  area,  was 
found  in  Hartley  Hill  with  a  frontage  to  North 
Street,  and  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Francis  W.  Bed¬ 
ford  and  Sydney  D.  Kitson  were  selected  in  a 
limited  competition.  The  site  is  a  sloping  one, 
and  full  use  has  been  made  of  this  feature,  for 
while  the  main  entrance  in  North  Street  gives 
access  to  the  board-room,  secretary’s  office,  and 
the  residential  portion,  the  upper  door  in  Hartley 
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NEW  CHANCEL,  CLAPHAM  PARISH  CHURCH.  THE  EAST  END. 
BERESFORD  PITE,  ARCHITECT. 


Hill  admits  with  only  one  step  to  the  out-patient 
department  on  the  first-floor  level.  The  lower 
door  in  the  same  street  is  the  entrance  to  the 
casualty  department  immediately  within.  The 
walls  of  the  operation  theatre  are  tiled,  and  the 
walls  of  the  isolation-room  are  faced  with  white 
glazed  plastered  brick.  All  the  other  walls  and 
ceilings  were  done  throughout  with  a  smooth, 


hard,  impervious  granite-plaster  face,  this  material 
being  supplied  by  the  Granite  Silicon  Plaster 
Company,  Ltd.,  London. 

The  floors  of  the  waiting-hall,  dispensary  lobby, 
and  of  the  medical  and  surgical  departments  are 
of  maple-wood  blocks,  which  have  been  treated 
with  “  Ronuk.”  Those  of  the  operation  theatre, 
casualty  department,  and  isolation-room  are  made 
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NEW  CHANCEL,  CLAPHAM  PARISH  CHURCH.  LOOKING  EAST. 

BERESFORD  PITE,  ARCHITECT. 


of  marble  terrazzo.  Heating  and  ventilation  are 
carried  out  by  means  of  air-ducts  entering  through 
hot-water  radiators  and  six  electric  exhaust  fans. 
Teale  fire-grates  are  also  provided  in  most  of 
the  rooms.  A  complete  system  of  internal  tele¬ 
phones  has  been  installed  for  communication 
between  the  various  departments  and  with  the 
residential  portion. 


The  following  were  the  contractors  : — Brick¬ 
layer  and  mason,  carpenter  and  joiner,  Mr.  T. 
Hannam;  plumber,  Mr.  J.  Lindley;  slater,  Messrs. 
Pickles  Brothers;  plasterer,  Mr.  T.  Moore; 
painter,  Messrs.  F.  Jackson  &  Co.,  all  of  Leeds  ; 
granite  plaster,  Granite  Silicon  Plaster  Company, 
Ltd,  London ;  heating  apparatus,  Messrs.  W. 
Richardson  &  Co.,  Darlington ;  wall  tiling, 
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NEW  CHANCEL,  CLAPHAM  PARISH  CHURCH.  LOOKING  NORTH-EAST. 
BERESFORD  PITE,  ARCHITECT. 


Messrs.  C.  W.  Williams  &  Co.,  Manchester; 
grates,  Messrs.  Teale  and  Somers,  Leeds  and 
London  ;  locks  and  furniture,  J.  Kaye  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Leeds;  electric  fans,  James  Keith  and  Black¬ 
man,  Ltd.,  London  ;  terrazzo  doors,  Geary, 


Walker,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London  ;  lifts,  R.  Way- 
good  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London  ;  ornamental  leaded 
lights,  Messrs.  Gascoyne  &  Son,  Nottingham; 
iron  balustrades,  Mr.  T.  Johnson,  Leeds;  wood¬ 
block  doors,  Messrs.  Hollis  Brothers,  Leicester; 
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NEW  CHANCEL,  CLAPHAM  PARISH  CHURCH.  LOOKING  SOUTH-EAST  INTO  MORNING  CHAPEL 
BERESFORD  PJTE,  ARCHITECT. 


Photo  :  E.  Dockree. 


bronze  panels,  the  Bromsgrove  Guild  of  Applied 
Arts;  window  furniture,  W.  and  R.  Leggott, 
Ltd.,  Bradford;  drinking  fountain,  the  Leeds  Slate 
and  Marble  Company;  vitreous  mosaic  flooring, 
Rust’s  Vitreous  Mosaic  Company,  London  ;  and 


sanitary  fittings,  Messrs.  Shanks  &  Co.,  Barrhead; 
Twyfords,  Ltd.,  Hanley;  Messrs.  Joseph  Cliff  & 
Sons,  Leeds;  the  Farnley  Iron  Company,  Ltd.. 
Leeds.  The  sculpture  was  executed  by  Mr.  F. 
C.  Fehr. 
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COUTTS’S  BANK,  LONDON.  ELEVATION  TO  ADELAIDE  STREET. 
J.  MACVICAR  ANDERSON,  ARCHITECT. 


Photo:  Bedford,  Lemere  and  Co. 
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COUTTS’S  BANK,  LONDON’.  ELEVATION  TO  THE  STRAND. 
J.  MACVTCAR  ANDERSON,  ARCHITECT. 
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COUTTS’S  BANK,  LONDON.  THE  BANKING  HALL,  LOOKING  SOUTH-EAST. 
J.  MACVICAR  ANDERSON,  ARCHITECT. 


Photo  :  Bedford ,  L enter e  and  Co 
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LEEDS  PUBLIC  DISPENSARY.  GENERAL  VIEW  FROM  NORTH  STREET. 


English  Mediaeval  Figure-Sculpture. 


CHAPTER  IX.— THE  FIGURE-SCULP¬ 
TURE  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 
(1280-1380). 

Section  III. — The  Images  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Century. 

The  first  sections  of  this  chapter,  dealing 
with  the  statue-work  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
had  often  from  lack  of  the  larger  examples  to  turn 
to  the  smaller  figure-sculptures  of  church  in¬ 
teriors.  There  was  indeed  now  one  art  in  them 
all.  The  last  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  saw 
the  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  which  had 
separated  the  goldsmiths  from  the  stonemasons — - 
the  image  shop  from  the  builder's  lodge.  The 
shop  style  had  been  invaded  by  the  motives  of 
the  building  sculptor,  and  vice  versa  the  mason 
becoming  a  tradesman  supplied  masoned  figures 
as  pieces  of  furniture.  The  ideals  of  the  figure- 
sculptor  thus  grew  apart  from  those  of  the  build¬ 
ing  scheme,  and  the  architectural  fabric  left  with¬ 
out  the  best  power  of  sculpture  had  its  expression 
enfeebled.  Our  next  chapter  will  deal  with  this 
consequence  and  its  determining  influence  in  the 
direction  of  the  decadence  of  architectural 
carving. 


We  can  turn,  however,  here  to  what  seemed  at 
first  an  enrichment  of  the  imager’s  art  by  the 
energies  that  had  developed  in  the  great  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  Gothic  stone-sculpture,  and  see  how 
he  was  raised  for  the  time  to  the  foremost  posi¬ 
tion  in  figure-carving.  The  goldsmith  who  could 
found  such  ideal  masterpieces  as  the  effigy  of 
Eleanor  of  Castile,  could  model  a  “  Virgin  ”  and 
“  Christ  ”  that  might  rank  among  the  great 
sculpture  of  the  world. 

There  remain,  indeed,  no  gold,  silver  or  bronze 
images  that  can  be  identified  as  English  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  the  ivories  that  have  sur¬ 
vived  have  not  the  importance  of  those  of  French 
workmanship.  What  we  have  rescued  from  the 
floors  of  our  cathedrals  and  churches  are  mostly 
stone  torsoes,  usually  too  much  shattered  even 
for  classification  in  the  school  of  fourteenth- 
century  style.  The  best  preserved  examples  of 
the  images  once  common  in  every  church  are 
three  alabaster  figures  which  were  dug  up  in  Flaw- 
ford  Chapel,  near  Nottingham,  and  immediately 
appropriated  to  private  ownership.123  They  are 
about  3  ft.  in  height,  and  since  their  material  is 
English  alabaster  and  their  discovery  has  been 
in  the  heart  of  the  alabaster  workings,  they  are 


123  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  we  are  allowed  to  give  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the  photographs  made  for  that 
Society.  One  might  call  attention  to  the  fate  of  so  many  of  our  best  mediaeval  antiquities,  that  they  have  been  allowed  to  pass 
out  of  public  cognisance,  are  generally  inaccessible  to  students,  as  well  as  being  liable  to  the  neglects  and  other  vicissitudes  of 
private  ownership 


FIG.  244. — HEREFORD  CATHEDRAL. 
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FIG.  243. — FLAWFORD  CHAPEL  (NEAR  NOT¬ 
TINGHAM).  ALABASTER  FIGURE  FOUND 
UNDER  FLOOR  OF  CHAPEL. 

(By  kind  permission  of  the  Arclueological  Institute.) 

good  evidence  to  the  capacity  of  our  native  work¬ 
manship  (Fig.  243).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
of  their  having  come  from  Nottingham  work¬ 
shops,  and  we  can  confidently  count  them  as 
valuable  examples  of  Midland  style. 

Although  Nottingham  lay  in  the  York  diocese, 
the  manner  of  these  figures  is  not  that  of  the 
York  workshops,  but  we  see  a  surprising  like¬ 
ness  to  the  spire  figures  of  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford. 
There  is,  however,  less  resemblance  to  the 
Ancaster  and  Peterborough  types,  and  rather  an 
approach  to  those  of  the  West  of  England. 
For  example,  the  “  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  ” 
(Fig.  244)  at  Hereford,  carved  on  the  c.  1350 
screen-work  at  the  north  side  of  the  Lady- 
chapel  (a  beautiful  work,  though  its  figures 
are  headless),  shows  a  very  similar  if  somewhat 
smoother  treatment  of  drapery,  as  do  also  the 


statuettes  on  either  side,  which  though  near  in 
date  are  works  of  less  value,  and  brought  indeed 
from  other  places  in  the  cathedral.  We  shall 
see  the  same  types,  too,  on  the  Tewkesbury  archi¬ 
tectural  carvings  which  a  later  chapter  will  illus¬ 
trate. 

At  Battlefield,  near  Shrewsbury,  there  has 
been  dug  up  a  “  Pieta  ”  (Fig.  245)  which  remains 
perhaps  the  sole  wood  image  that  has  come  down 
to  us  which  can  be  referred  to  this  period.  It 
is  no  doubt  late  in  the  century,  but,  with  the 
smoother  treatments  usual  for  wood,  comes  dis¬ 
tinctly  into  the  class  of  the  Flawford  statuettes. 
We  may  point,  therefore,  to  a  style  of  image¬ 
making  that  worked  in  stone,  wood,  and  alabaster, 
and  had  a  wide  range  in  the  Midlands. 

For  the  south  of  England  all  that  we  can 
show  are  stone  fragments  found  at  Winchester. 
I  he  Madonna  (Fig.  246)  now  in  the  “  feretory  ” 
of  the  cathedral  is  a  work  of  great  delicacy  and 
distinct  style,  carved  in  Caen  stone  and  worthy 
of  that  school  of  sculpture  which  produced  the 
Madonnas  of  the  Winchester  College  gate¬ 
ways.  There  are,  too,  in  the  feretory,  certain 
heads  that  belonged  to  images,  and  have  been 


FIG.  245.— BATTLEFIELD  CHURCH  (SHROPSHIRE). 
“  PIETA.” 

( From  a  Photograph  kindly  lent  by  F.  R.  A  rmytage,  Esq.) 
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FIG.  247A. — WINCHESTER  CATHEDRA!  . 
HEAD  PRESERVED  IN  LIBRARY. 


A.  G. 

FIG.  247B. — WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 
HEAD  PRESERVED  IN  FERETORY. 


A.  G. 


FIG.  248. — HOWDEN  CHURCH, 
YORKS. 


A.  G. 

FIG.  249. — ELY  CATHEDRAL.  FIGURE 
PLACED  IN  BISHOP  WEST’S  CHAPEL. 
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FIG.  251. — VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT 
MUSEUM,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON — 
IVORY. 


A.  G. 

FIG.  250. -NEWARK  CHURCH. 
INTERIOR  OF  NORTH  TRANSEPT. 


A.  G. 

FIG.  252. — VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT 
MUSEUM,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON — 
IVORY. 


dug  up  in  parts  of  the  cathedral.  We  give  two 
of  these  in  Fig.  247,  as  having  a  treatment 
suggestive  of  a  fourteenth-centurv  date.  They 
should  be  compared  with  the  heads  of  the 
Madonnas  of  the  College  gateways  (Figs.  238, 


A.  G. 


FIG.  255. — ROCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 
CHAPTER  HOUSE  DOOR.  “  DOCTOR.” 


239),  and  then  with  those  of  the  reliefs  of  Christ¬ 
church,  Hants  (Fig.  242).  The  conclusion  is 
that  already  stated,  that  there  lasted  on  till  quite 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  south 
of  England  a  competent  and  distinct  craft  of 
imagery  which  fairly  kept  up  the  traditions  of  the 
best  style. 


A.  G. 


FIG.  253. — VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT 
MUSEUM,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON — IVORY. 
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FIG.  254. — ROCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

CHAPTER  HOUSE  DOOR. 

“THE  JEWISH  CHURCH.” 

Turning  to  the  north  of  England,  what  remains 
to  illustrate  the  craft  of  the  Yorkshire  work¬ 
shops  in  the  matter  of  image-making  is  very 
scanty.  There  is  little  to  show  apart  from  the 
images  of  the  Percy  tomb  at  Beverley  (given  in 
Section  I.,  Figs.  218,  219).  A  “Madonna”  now 
set  on  the  east  front  of  Patrington  Church,  though 
weathered  and  with  its  surfaces  crumbled,  seems 
to  have  been  an  internal  image  with  the  attitudes 
and  technique  of  the  York  schools.  The  long  face 
is  distinctive  of  the  Beverley  work,  and  the  general 
manner  is  that  of  the  York  Minster  Madonnas. 
But  how  wooden  and  perfunctory  the  Yorkshire 
imagery  could  sometimes  be  is  to  be  seen  at 
Howden,  where  a  “  Virgin  ”  with  a  bird  is  a  very 
lifeless  block  (Fig.  248).  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  notice  the  extraordinary  decay  of  feeling  in  the 
northern  figure-sculpture  later. 


At  Ely  Cathedral  are  to  be  found,  set  in  Bishop 
West's  Chapel,  two  statuettes  about  twenty  inches 
high.  One,  almost  perfect  and  of  great  beauty,  is 
a  kneeling  “  nun  ”  (Fig.  249)  originally,  no  doubt, 
in  connection  with  a  “  Christ  ”  or  “  Madonna  ” 
image.  The  second  figure,  that  of  a  monk,  has 
been  spoilt  by  a  new  head  and  hands,  but  is 
interesting  from  its  likeness  to  the  architectural 
reliefs  of  the  Ely  Lady-chapel  which  we  shall 
illustrate  later. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  we  can  associate  with 
this  last-mentioned  sculpture  a  torso  in  the  Lin¬ 
coln  cloister,  and  some  small  figures  that  are  set 
in  niches  on  the  outside  of  the  north  transept  of 
Newark,  and  are  of  image  type  (Fig.  250).  They 
must  be  put  to  the  latter  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  may  be  evidence  that  in  the  work¬ 
shops  of  Ancaster-stone  there  lasted  on  beyond 
the  Black  Death  a  fairly  competent  craft  of 
imagery  without  the  grotesque  exaggerations  that 
were  prevalent  further  north. 

The  above  groups  fall  with  some  precision  into 
the  schools  of  figure-treatment  which  we  separated 
for  effigies.  The  southern  images  of  Winchester 
can  be  seen  to  be  carved  with  the  flatness  of 
drapery  and  delicacy  of  head  feature  that  were 
noted  as  characteristic  of  the  south-western  effigy. 
The  Yorkshire  examples,  such  as  they  are,  show  the 
draperies  and  head  treatment  of  the  York  school. 
And  that  the  Ancaster  effigy-carving  had  parallel 
examples  in  small  figure-work  may  be  judged  by 
putting  the  Newark  figure  (Fig.  250)  beside  the 
“  lady  ”  at  Edenham  which  we  illustrated  in 
Chapter  VIIE,  Fig.  186.  The  Midland  style  was 
one  of  more  varied  expression  and  fuller  draperies, 
and  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  better  examples, 
which  show  near  alliance  to  the  recumbent  ladies 
of  Worcester  and  Hereford  (see  Figs.  175,  213, 
in  Chapter  VIII).  The  statuette  of  the  “  nun  ” 
at  Ely  is  less  easy  to  place  beside  local  work,  but 
may  be  attached  to  the  London  style,  which,  in 
default  of  authentic  images,  must  be  represented 
by  the  “weepers”  or  little  figures  carved  on  the 
Westminster  tombs,  or  at  Rochester  in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  figures  of  the  “Chapter”  doorway  (see 
Figs.  254,  255). 

It  is  at  any  rate  satisfactory,  as  telling  for  our 
view  of  workshop  style  developing  individual 
manner  in  certain  centres,  that  the  fourteenth- 
century  ivories  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
can  be  placed  in  the  categories  to  which  we  have 
assigned  the  images.  Fig.  251,  for  example,  is  a 
Madonna  of  the  same  class  as  Fig.  246  at  Win¬ 
chester.  There  is  the  same  plump  good-nature 
of  expression  and  the  same  smooth  draperies. 
Fig.  252  has  the  saucy  playfulness  as  well  as 
the  deep-cut  folds  of  the  Nottingham  alabaster 
(Fig.  243).  Fig.  253  shows  a  less  distinct,  but 
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still  different  treatment,  which  we  may  perhaps 
connect  with  the  style  of  London.  The  folds  at 
the  edges  of  the  draperies  are  not  unlike  those 
of  some  of  the  figures  on  the  chapter-house  door 
at  Rochester.  These  latter  are  remarkable  among 
our  mediaeval  sculptures,  and  have  an  importance 
which  warrants  their  treatment  here  instead  of 
among  the  lesser  architectural  figures.  The  quality 
of  the  statuettes  representing  the  Christian  and 
Jewish  churches  (Fig.  254)  clearly  marks  them  out 
as  imagers’  work  from  an  established  centre.  The 


figures,  too,  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church  (  Fig.  255) 
are  strikingly  pictorial  in  effect.  The  bold  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  stone,  the  furrowed  faces  and  deep-set 
eyes,  combined  with  the  heavy  draperies,  give 
these  sculptures  an  individuality  which  must  be 
allowed  to  be  that  of  an  accomplished  craft.  The 
reliefs  over  Archbishop  Meopham’s  tomb  at  Can¬ 
terbury,  which  we  will  show  later,  are  works  of 
the  same  school,  doubtless  that  of  London,  which, 
from  its  geographical  position,  would  be  in  ready 
touch  with  the  workshops  of  the  Continent. 


Old  Edinburgh  and  New.— I. 


The  older  Edinburgh,  so  famous  for  its 
close-packed  picturesqueness  and  close-packed 
history,  has  suffered,  in  these  last  years,  consider¬ 
able  changes.  Some  eight  years  ago  a  great  “  im¬ 
provement  scheme”  accompanied  the  widening  of 
the  North  Bridge,  and  in  our  volume  for  the  half- 
year  November  1896  to  May  1897  we  published 
three  of  the  competitive  designs.  None  of  these 
was  carried  out,  though  no  doubt  they  gave  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  architects  who  acted  for  the 
different  purchasers  of  the  sites.  North  Bridge 
Street,  the  approach  to  the  bridge  over  the  valley 
of  the  North  Loch  from  the  south,  was  widened, 
and  both  sides  rebuilt.  On  the  east  were  set  up 
a  large  hotel,  a  bank,  and  commercial  buildings  ; 
on  the  west  the  offices  of 
the  Scotsman  newspaper. 

These  latter  stately  build¬ 
ings  are  now  being  com¬ 
pleted,  so  that  it  may  not 
prove  uninteresting  to  give 
the  history  of  the  site  they 
occupy. 

You  cannot  cut  a  chunk 
300  ft.  by  400  ft.  out  of  the 
side  of  the  historic  High 
Street  without  making  the 
city  poorer  in  interest. 

You  cannot  compulsorily 
dispossess  upwards  of  two 
hundred  owners  and  occu¬ 
pants  without  considerable 
friction,  and  the  last  note 
of  strife  which  has  been 
going  on  for  eight  years  has 
only  just  ceased.  The 
remodelled  area,  including 
the  street,  extended  to 
about  two  and  a  sixth 
acres,  and  the  sum  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Corporation 
for  something  over  one 
and  a  half  acres  of  build- 


able  ground  was  £230,000,  or  about  £30  a  square 
yard  overhead.  The  solum  of  the  old  square 
known  as  Milne  Square  proved  to  be  worth  about 
£20,000. 

To  grasp  the  previous  condition  of  the  cleared 
area  it  is  necessary  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  general 
anatomy  of  the  town.  Old  Edinburgh,  as  most 
people  know,  was  built  on  a  narrow  sloping  ridge 
a  mile  in  length,  extending  from  the  castle  at  the 
summit  on  the  west  to  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood  at 
the  base  on  the  east,  and  in  breadth  not  much 
more  than  the  width  of  the  High  Street.  The 
terminals  were  many  centuries  old.  The  former 
stood  safely  perched  on  its  rock,  the  latter  lay  in 
the  valley  three  hundred  feet  below,  surrounded 
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Templum  ad  Libram. 

Platea  suprema  ab  arce  ad  PalaHum. 
Libra. 

Lacus  Borealis. 

46.  Vicus  Nidrify. 

47.  Vicus  Dickfoni. 

57.  Vicus  Hackerfioni. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  A  PORTION  OF  GORDON  OF  ROTHIEMAY’S  BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW  OF 
EDINBURGH,  SHOWING  THE  SITUATION  OF  THE  NORTH  BRIDGE  AND  OF  NORTH 
BRIDGE  STREET. 
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ENLARGEMENT  OF  A  POR¬ 
TION  OF  THE  ORIGINAL 
FIRST  SCALE  PLAN  OF 
EDINBURGH  BY  WILLIAM 
EDGAR,  ARCHITECT, 
DATED  1742,  SHOWING 
THE  SITUATION  OF  THE 
NORTH  BRIDGE  AND  OF 
NORTH  BRIDGE  STREET. 


References  :  — 

19.  Stswart’s  Close. 

20.  Pearson’s  Close. 

21.  Allan’s  Close. 

22.  Craig’s  Close. 

23.  Old  Posthouse  Close. 

24.  Anchor  Close. 

25.  Swan’s  Close. 

26.  Hutcheson’s  Close. 

27.  Fowler's  Close. 

28.  Newbank  Close. 

29.  Lyon’s  Close. 

30.  Jackson’s  Close. 

31.  Fleshmarket  Close. 

32.  Middle  Fleshmarket  Close. 

33.  Bull’s  Close. 

34.  Mill’s  Square. 

35.  Hart’s  Close. 

36.  Cap  and  Feather  Close. 

37.  Halkerton’s  Wynd. 

38.  Kinlock’s  Close. 

39.  Carrubber’s  Close. 

40.  Gray’s  Close. 

41.  Morrison's  Close. 

64.  Steil’s  Close. 

70.  Covenant  Close. 

73.  New  Assembly  Close. 

75.  Kennedy’s  Close. 

77.  Marlin’s  Wynd. 

79.  Kinloch’s  Close. 

80.  Dickson’s  Close. 

82.  Lord  Streighan’s  Close. 

83.  Black-frier’s  Wynd. 

L.  The  Market  Cross. 

M.  The  Town  Guard  House. 
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References  : — 

M.  The  Town  Guard  House. 

R.  The  dotted  lines  showing  Road  along  the 

intended  Bridge. 

S.  Pier  of  the  said  Bridge  founded. 

31.  Fleshmarket  Close. 

32.  Middle  Fleshmarket  Close. 

33.  Bull’s  Close. 

34.  Mill’s  Square. 

35.  Riding  School. 

36.  Stables. 

37.  Halkerton’s  Wynd. 

38.  Kinloch’s  Close. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  A  PORTION  OF 
EDGAR’S  1765  PLAN. 

by  green  fields  and  flanked  by  the  serrated  rocks 
of  Salisbury  Crags  and  the  lion  of  Arthur’s  Seat. 
On  each  side  of  this  inclined  plane,  which  had  an 
average  dip  of  one  in  twenty-two,  the  ground 
rapidly  shelved  into  valleys,  that  towards  the 
north  being  a  hundred  feet  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  old  Loch,  or  about  seventy  feet  to  the  level 
of  Market  Street  ;  that  towards  the  south  being 
seventy-four  feet  deep  at  the  Cowgate,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  reaching  the  level  at  the  eastern  end.  This 
hillside  avenue,  which  connected  castle  and  abbey, 
was  gradually  bordered  along  its  western  half  in 
early  times  by  comparatively  low,  roughly-built, 
and  simple  houses,  often  covered  with  thatch,  and 
constructed  of  wood.  These  came  to  be  replaced, 
especially  after  the  great  fire  of  1544,  by  lofty 
stone  buildings  of  many  storeys,  of  characteristic 
Scottish  design,  with  crow-stepped  gables,  con¬ 


spicuous  dormer  windows,  corbelled  turrets,  over¬ 
hanging  storeys  of  half-timber  work,  outside  stairs, 
and  other  features  stamped  with  the  sturdy  native 
character. 

Midway  between  the  summit  and  the  base,  and 
separating  the  High  Street  from  the  Canongateat 
the  head  of  St.  Mary’s  Wynd,  stood  a  building 
pierced  by  an  archway  and  well  known  as  the 
Netherbow  Port.  The  natural  defence  of  the 
city  on  the  north  was  the  Loch,  with  an  average 
of  ninety  yards  breadth.  In  1742  it  had  an  area 
of  about  twelve  acres,  but  no  doubt  at  one  time 
was  considerably  larger.  It  is  now  occupied  partly 
by  the  public  gardens  and  partly  by  the  North 
British  Railway  Station  and  west-going  lines.  On 
each  side  of  the  Netherbow  Port  were  high  flank¬ 
ing  walls,  while  the  south  front  of  the  city  was 
protected  by  a  similar  wall  probably  traversing 
the  slope  about  midway  between  the  High  Street 
and  the  Cowgate. 

The  whole  extent  of  Edinburgh  within  the  walls 
at  this  time  was  only  about  fifty  acres,  and  when 
the  population  grew  and  more  housing  accommo¬ 
dation  was  urgently  needed,  the  value  of  land 
appreciated,  and  the  back  gardens  and  open 
spaces  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  houses,  and 
extending  down  the  slopes,  were  largely  built 
over.  Most  of  the  original  lots  were  long,  narrow 
parallelograms,  some  less  than  five-and-twenty 
feet  in  width,  so  that  development  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  owner  was  possible  in  only  one  way. 
Tenemental  building  was  carried  on  by  adding 
block  after  block  ranging  longitudinally  down  the 
garden,  end-on  to  the  front  block,  then  mounting 

From  Plan  in  Kincaid s  Guide  to  Edinburgh  1787 
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I  HE  NORTH  BRIDGE  AND  THE  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND.  FROM  A  DRAWING 
BY  SIR  JOHN  CARR,  PUBLISHED  IN  l8og. 


upwards  when  outwards  became  impossible.  The 
result  on  plan  may  be  likened  to  a  double-toothed 
comb,  whose  prongs  were  of  varying  length.  This 
formed  the  root  from  which  the  houses  of  the 
people  in  later  times  grew  out  over  the  undulating 
fields  beyond. 

An  examination  of  old  titles  shows  that  the 
houses  in  the  closes  were  always  bounded  by  the 
property  of  others,  and  never  by  public  thorough¬ 
fares.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the 
solum  of  all  the  closes  was  private  property.  They 


FLESHMARKET  CLOSE. 

FROM  A  VIEW  PUBLISH!  D  IN  1845. 


largely  took  their  names  from  the  owners,  and  a 
unique  and  interesting  series  of  buildings  was 
developed  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
site.  There  were  at  least  220  closes  on  both  sides 
of  the  Lawmarket,  High  Street,  and  Canongate 


THE  NETHERBOW  PORT  FROM  THE  EAST. 
TAKEN  DOWN,  1 764. 
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VIEW  IN  AN  EDINBURGH  CLOSE. 


in  1742,  which  if  laid  out  in  a  continuous  line 
would  have  extended  to  nearly  ten  miles.  This  is 
independent  of  the  closes  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Cowgate. 

The  usual  method  of  development  was  to  erect 
a  high  building  fronting  the  main  street,  pierced 
by  a  narrow  opening  which  penetrated  through 
the  street  flat  of  the  tenement  for  a  length  of 
about  40  to  50  ft.  These  were  very  frequently 
constructed  on  arches  and  vaulted.  1  he  upper 
flats  of  this  block  were  carried  over  the  entrance 
to  the  close,  so  that  the  frontage  became  practi¬ 
cally  continuous,  forming  a  close  array  of  build¬ 
ings  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  having 
their  gardens  and  courts  stretching  down  the 
slopes  on  each  side  until  they  abutted  on  the 
city  wall  to  the  south,  or  debouched  on  to  the 
walk  and  what  appears  to  have  been  waste  land 
which  margined  the  Loch  on  the  north,  d  he  rear 
range  of  buildings  was  often  incorporated  with  the 
front  block,  erected  on  the  full  width  of  the  hold¬ 
ing,  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  feet  which 
formed  the  open  close  or  passageway  for  access. 
These  closes  were  prolonged  as  tenement  after 
tenement  was  added,  and  when  the  enclosing  wall 


of  defence  was  extended  on  the  south  they  were 
continued  on  through  the  adjoining  lots  to  the 
Cowgate.  There  the  frontage  buildings  were 
penetrated  by  a  covered  pend,  in  a  similar  way 
affording  ready  access  of  inter-communication 
between  the  thoroughfares. 

The  back  buildings  were  often  60  ft.  and  70  ft. 
high,  in  some  cases  higher,  and  were  built  with 
massive  walls  often  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  thick.  The 
upper  floors  were  frequently  constructed  of  half¬ 
timber  work  and  plaster  for  lightness  and  to 
economise  the  restricted  area,  and  the  windows 
looked  out  on  one  side  to  the  owner’s  close  and 
on  the  other  to  his  neighbour's  close.  All  light 
and  air  came  from  the  closes,  and  the  quality  and 
amount  obtainable  may  be  estimated  by  an  exa¬ 
mination  of  some  of  those  extant.  The  windows 
were  within  a  few  feet  of  the  neighbour’s  windows 
opposite,  so  that  privacy  was  impossible,  and  open 
windows  allowed  an  exchange  of  candid  opinion 
about  things  in  general,  and  an  observation  of 
all  that  went  on  in  the  neighbour’s  house.  You 
could  shake  hands,  indeed,  as  well  as  conduct  a 
conversation  with  a  friend  across  the  intervening 
space,  without  the  necessity  of  climbing  his  turn¬ 
pike  stair  to  do  so.  The  purifying  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  never  entered,  the  meagre  light  being 
a  reflected  one,  and  unless  a  stiff  wind  was  blow¬ 
ing  from  the  north  or  south  there  was  not  much 
chance  of  breathing  a  pure  atmosphere  in  these 
stagnant  air-pools. 

So  developed  the  city.  The  occupants  were 
spread  out  in  six,  seven,  or  eight  horizontal  layers, 
one  over  the  other,  packed  in  lofty  parallel  rows, 
without  sanitation,  cramped  within,  and  reached 
by  narrow  turnpike  stairs  from  steep  access  closes. 
Such  was  the  hive  that  grew  up  in  the  narrow 
space  of  ancient  Edinburgh. 

When  the  Flodden  Wall  of  1513  took  in  the 
area  lying  to  the  south,  up  to  the  line  of  Drum¬ 
mond  Street,  the  city  was  practically  doubled  in 
extent.  At  that  time  it  extended  to  about 
no  acres  of  buildable  area,  and  the  method  of 
construction  was  continued  which  had  its  genesis 
in  the  needs  of  a  population  crowding  together 
for  protection  within  the  walls.  Eastwards  and 
westwards  from  the  Netherbow  Port  grew  this 
picturesque  but  unwholesome  mass  of  human 
dwellings.  When  it  became  impossible  to  cram 
more  people  within  the  walls,  and  the  greater 
security  of  the  times  permitted,  the  population 
burst  its  bonds  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  and 
spread  out  on  the  fields  beyond  the  ancient  limits. 
This  was  done  by  arched  viaducts,  and  the  North 
and  South  Bridges  over  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
valleys,  supplemented  later  by  the  earthen  Mound 
and  George  IV.  Bridge.  T.  P.  Marwick. 

(To  be  continued.) 


